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in  London,  on  tiie  establishment  of  a  Perkinistiic  Institute,  in 
which  this  mode  of  core  was  to  be  tried,  vouohers  were  found  for 
them  in  every  part  of  England,  and  among  the  names  attached 
to  the  communication  were  eight  professors  in  four  different  uni- 
versities,  twenty-one  regular  physicians,  nineteen  surgeons, 
thirty  clergymen,  twelve  of  whom  were  Doctors  of  Divinity,  and- 
numerous  other  characters  of  equal  respectability.  Great  men 
may  ima^ne  they  can  by  their  influence  build  up  such  systems 
of  medicine  as  they  please,  yet  all  know  what  a  lamentable  fail- 
ure befell  the  Tractor  humbug,  which  for  a  time  opened  with 
flattering  auspices.  So  it  will  be  with  all  the  irregular  medical 
forms  they  choose  to  foster.  •  What  do,  then,  learned  men  of  other 
profesfidons  know  of  our  art  ?  I  dare  say  that  many  others,  with 
myself,  have  felt  a  degree  of  surprise  and  ofben  mortification  at 
the  monstrous  ignorance  which  too  generally  prevails  among  edu- 
'  cated  men,  concerning  our  profession.  Instead  of  looking  to 
them  as  barriers  against  the  progress  of  empiricism,  as  meii  who 
would  probably  sustain  a  learned  and  ancient  profession,  we  have 
too  often  found  their  opposition  among  our  greatest  obstacles,  and 
their  waywardness  the  boast  and  glory  of  Quacks.  Our  greatest 
bulwark  against  the  progress  of  medical  charlatanry  is  in  the  plain, 
common  sense  of  the  thinking  and  well-informed  part  of  the 
community,  who  chiefly  labor  for  their  daily  bread.  We  have 
nothing  to  fear  if  the  triumphant  language  of  the  homoeopathist 
may  be  true,,  that  the  great,  the  learned,  the  beautiful  aqd  good 
of  our  race,  are  adherents  to  their  sham  ;  we  only  wish  them  a 
safe  deliverance  from  danger  and  death  in  severe  acute  diseases, 
when  prompt  and  heroic  treatment,  which  can  only  save,  cannot 
be  employed. 

It  is  assiduously  urged  that  our  profession  is  under  obligations 
to  many  of  the  "  new  fangled  "  systems  for  many  new  facts  and 
useful  truths.  It  is  said  that  homoeopathy  has  induced  our  pro-- 
fes^on  to  use  less  medicine  than  formerly,  also  less  frequently 
and  in  less  doses  ;  and  I  know  that  many  physicians  h&ve  assent- 
ed to  this  gross  assumption.  But  such  is  not  the  fact.  This  is 
the  result  of  the  progress  of  our  art,  and  would  have  as  inevita- 
bly occurred  if  no  such  person  as  Hahnemann  had  ever  appeared. 
Homoeopathists  boast  of  the  potency  of  their  medicines,  and  pre- 
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tend  to  aQOOwplish  as  much  by  their  infimtesimals  as  we  do  by 
larger  doses,  by  no  means  admitting  that  their  medication  is  the  mere 
shadow  of  a  reality,  as  we  suppose ;  and  as  to  the  frequency  of 
the  doses,  I  am  yet  to  learn  that  any  kind  of  a  prescriber  has 
exceeded  them  in  this  particular ;  and  yet  they  would  teach  us 
the  useful  lesson  of  over-medication !  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  we  are  just  emerging  from  a  state  in  which  medical 
men  had  ^eat  faith  in  the  properties  of  medicine,  and  used  it 
with  a  liberal  hand.  Bush,  who  had  very  much  to  do  in  estab- 
lishing such  a  belief,  considered  that  wonderful  discoveries  were 
yet  to  be  made  in  the  power  of  remedies,  so  that  some  of  the 
most  fatal  maladies  would  be  cured,  and  human  life  be  greatly 
prolonged.  To  these  notions  I  attribute  much  of  that  credulity 
among  the  people  which  makes  them  still  rely  so  much  on  the 
power  of  medicines,  and  so  little  on  the  curative  efforts  of  nature. 
The  physician  has  outgrown  the  error,  but  it  will  require  a  gene- 
ration to  eradicate  it  from  the  people.  To  these  notions,  I  might 
almost  say,  that  with  the  physician  has  succeeded  a  skeptical  age, 
so  that  medicine  is  now  only  viewed  as  one  of  the  means  of  cure, 
and  as  entirely  subservient  to  nature  and  science. 

Are  we  blind  to  truth,  too  conservative,  because  we  are  un- 
willing to  acknowledge  an  indebtedness  to  any  of  the  forms  of 
empiricism,  when  we  know  to  the  contrary,  and  hold  them  all  in 
the  utmost  detestation  and  loathing  ?  The  very  few  truths  they 
contain  do  not  save  them  from  the  most  utter  contempt.  Why 
need  we  go  to  any  sect  or  class  to  learn  medical  truth  ?  It  is  ours 
the  world  over.  Any  useful  feet  or  discovery,  by  whomsoever 
made,  belongs  to  us,  and  we  have  the  undoubted  right  to  say 
that  if  there  is  any  true  system  of  medicine,  we  possess  it.  On 
what  better  basis  could  any  profession  be  founded  than  ours — on 
antiquity,  on  science,  and  on  experience  ? 

It  is  not  for  our  great  men,  our  great  writers,  or  distinguished 
literary  individuals,  with  only  a  mushroom  knowledge  of  this 
subject,  to  decry  us  as  ignorant  and  deluded,  without  science  or 
experience.  It  is  a  vastly  more  melancholy  reflection  that  all  those 
persons  who  are  led  astray  by  any  of  these  absurd  systems,  pos- 
sess minds,  however  cultivated,  yet  after  all  not  fairly  and  fully 
developed ;  and  it  may  too  be  dimmed  with  a  shade  of  obliquity 
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that  makes  it  grateful  to  them  to  degrade  and  pull  down  a 
profession  that  has  always  been  a  blessing  to  the  human  race. 
This  will  not  seem  very  improbable  when  we  reflect  for  a  moment 
that  persons  excelling  in  one  branch  of  study  may  be  deficient  in 
others ;  a  good  lawyer  might  know  very  little  of  medicine,  or  a 
clergyman  of  any  of  the  appliances  of  the  medical  art  to  the 
body,  while  he  prescribes  exceedingly  well  for  the  soul.  The  most 
^ed  minds  have  no  intuition  on  this  subject;  if  they  do  not 
study  and  observe,  they  cannot  know.  It  is  a  poor  philosophy 
that  would  bolster  up  a  system  by  such  opinions  as  these.  Oive 
me  rather  the  opinion'  of  the  people,  who  are  careful  and  ob- 
serving. They  stand  by  regular  medicine,  discarding  thepatkies 
and  isms  as  ^'  unclean  things."  Would  that  the  principles  of 
conservatism  could  find  place  among  those  who  favor  and  sustain 
the  medical  delusions  of  our  day,  or  at  least  that  they  should  be 
modest  who  are  so  lamentably  iffnarant. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  conservatism  necessary  to  observe 
towards  the  various  popular  forms  of  empiricism ;  a  conservatism 
founded  on  reason,  science  and  common  sense ;  and  no  conservsr 
tism  can  be  stronger  than  that  we  should  hold  on  to  our  principles 
with  steadfastness.  We  wish  no  favor,  instruction  or  intercourse 
with  any  of  these  popular  delusions ;  and  if  they  would  approach 
us,  there  is  but  one  way,  and  that  is  through  mental  discipline, 
knowledge  and  experience.  * 

I  propose  to  speak  next  of  conservatism  in  relation  to  the 
conduct  and  character  of  the  individual  physician.  I  have  seen 
this  principle  so  strong,  that  the  physician  would  not  investigate 
nor  examme  in  any  manner  any  of  the  boasted  principles  of  the 
new  modes  of  medication.  I  know  generally  it  is  best  to  keep 
aloof,  yet  we  cannot  be  indifferent  to  what  we  even  know  to  be 
monstrously  absurd.  Then,  our  interest  prompts  us,  for  our  own 
success  and  safety,  to  watch  the  doings  and  progress  of  error,  to 
keep  apprized  of  all  their  sham  principles,  and  be  able  and  ready 
on  every  occasion  to  unmask  their  hypocrisy  and  villainy.  There 
is  one  thing  it  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  there  is  always 
a  small  modicum  of  truth  in  every  form  of  quackery  ;  that  some 
good  may  come  of  their  errors  and  follies,  and  that  it  is  the 
provmce  of  our  profession  to  gather  up  knowledge,  facts  and  ex- 
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perience  from  whatever  source  they  may  come.  I  do  not  mean 
by  this  Uiat  the  physician  should  not  hate  and  loathe  eyery  form 
of  quackery,  only  he  should  know  the  object  of  his  contempt. 

It  requires  no  great  reach  of  intellect  to  discover  that  igno- 
rance, avarice  and  rascality  are  at  the  bottom  of  them  all ;  that 
bold  pretension  and  reckless  promises  are  the  secret  of  their 
success.  Now,  there  is  no  medical  truth  or  plan  of  medication 
under  the  sun,  better  than  that  we  now  employ,  that  we  should 
not  at  once  adopt,  let  who  will  make  a  hobby  of  it,  or  come  from 
what  source  it  may.  All  remedies,  the  world-wide,  are  ours. 
Does  an  '^  irregular  "  practice  successfully  in  some  single  disease, 
treating  it  according  to  true  principles,  he  is  only  ''  stealing  our 
thunder ;"  and  could  he  be  governed  in  every  case  by  true 
principles,  he  would  soon  lose  this  loathsome  9ovibnquet  that 
now  attaches  to  his  class.  Unlike  the  systems  of  charlatanry, 
we  are  tied  to  no  prescribed  course  or  theory,  but  we  are  bound 
to  know  and  use  every  tJdng  that  promises  to  be  useful.  I  fear 
we  often  cause  quackery  to  flourish  by  our  excessive  contempt  of 
it ;  and  from  a  too  scrupulous  care  to  avoid  any  of  their  modes 
or  plans  of  cure,  we  give  the  people  to  understand  that  they 
possess  a  different  art,  and  have  a  class  of  remedies  of  which 
we  know  nothing.  How  industriously  is  it  circulated  that  the 
concentrated  or  ^^  mother-tinctures"  of  homoeopathy,  are  articles 
which  we  do  not  use ;  that  their  remedies  are  quite  unknown  to 
us !  As  thou^  we  were  not  as  learned  in  materia  mecUea  as 
they  are,  and  not  pharmaceutists,  enough  to  make  tinctures  and 
compounds  as  powerful ! 

There  is  another  species  of  conservatism  less  justifiable  per^ 
haps  than  that  to  which  I  have  just  alluded.  I  mean  the  fear, 
distrust  and  dread  which  many  have  of  innovation,  new  modes 
of  cure,  new  theories,  or  new  remedies.  In  these  respects,  no 
doubt,  there  are  often  extravagances  and  follies  that  need  to  be 
guarded  against ;  wild  schemes,  strange  doctrines,  and  untenar 
ble  theories  oflen  start  up,  and  unless  guarded  against  and  care- 
fully scrutinized,  they  gaiu  an  ascendancy  wholly  unmerited. 
We  often  see  a  kind  of  mania  possess  the  profession,  which  I 
cannot  characterize  better  than  by  mentioning  a  few  of  them. 

The  hleeding  mania^  which  a  few  years  since  pervaded  almost  the 
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entire  profession,  was  employed  and  relied  on  as  a  remedy  in 
almost  every  malady  to  which  we  are  subject,  with  hardly  the 
exception  of  decidedly  anemic  cases.  The  famous  prescription 
of  Sangrado,  in  Gil  Bias,  of  bleeding  and  warm  water  indiscrim- 
inately for  every  malady,  was  hardly  more  absurd  than  this.  It 
may  be  we  have  now  too  much  gone  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
need  the  aid  of  conservatism  to  keep  us  right. 

The  medicine  mania,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  had 
such  vogue  among  the  elder  physicians,  and  caused  the  poor 
invalid  to  be  so  dosed  and  drugged,  as  sometimes  to  increase  his 
danger,  certainly  to  compromise  all  comfort  and  ease,  has  nearly 
passed  by.  Have  not  our  remedies  too  often  fallen  into  unmer- 
ited disrepute,  and  our  faith  often  been  succeeded  by  an  inex- 
cusable skepticism  ?  It  is  a  skillful  man  who  knows  how  to  use 
medicine  accurately  and  seasonably ;  now  to  administer  with  an 
unsparing  hand,  now  to  deal  sparingly  or  withhold  altogether. 
This  extravagance  could  not  live  in  the  light  of  modem  science 
and  pathology ;  it  is  one  of  the  progressive  steps  in  our  profession. 

The  mania  for  new  remedieiy  which  is  peculiarly  one  of  the 
whims  of  our  day,  professes  to  cover  almost  the  entire  therapeutic 
field  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  old  remedies.  There  may  be  excess 
and  folly  here.  The  old  remedies,  like  old  friends,  must  be  re- 
tained. It  would  not  be  safe,  in  the  present  state  of  the  pharma- 
ceutical art,  to  imagine  that  we  can  wholly  rely  upon  the  new 
agents.  We  may,  however,  be  too  conservative,  discarding  all 
the  new  remedies,  till  they  are  forced  upon  us  by  the  universal 
experience  of  the  profession.  Beck's  Materia  Medica,  a  recent, 
and  in  some  respects  an  excellent  work,  is  marred  by  its  slight 
and  imperfect  notice  of  the  new  medicines.  The  late  Prof. 
Beck  ignored  all  the  new  remedies  in  his  lectures,  until  they  had 
attained  a  firm  place  with  the  profession ;  and  his  editor*,  who 
has  presented  this  volume  to  the  public  from  his  manuscript, 
partially  prepared  before  his  death,  was  obliged  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  A  conservatism  like  this  would  well  entitle  a  man  to 
the  appellation  of  a  medical  "  old  fogy,"  for  slow  indeed  would 
be  the  progress  of  medical  science  were  such  examples  common. 
There  is  a  certain  pomt  to  which  we  should  go  m  this  matter, 

*Frof.  Gilman. 
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both  consistent  with  the  safety  and  welfare  of  oar  patients,  and 
our  desire  for  the  advaneement  of  medical  science. 

In  this  connection  I  may  mention  the  extraordinary  reputa- 
tion enjoyed  by  some  single  articles  of  the  materia  medica  in 
caring  particular  diseases.    The  ChimapMla,  for  instance,  during 
the  last  century  was  regarded  almost  as  a  specific  in  dropsy,  yet 
is  now  only  considered  a  mild  tonic,  with  feeble  diuretic  proper- 
ties.    The  Uva  Ursi^  which  was  so  lauded  in  calculous  affections 
of  the  urinary  organs,  has  ascribed  to  it  now  little  more  than 
mere  diluent  properties.     The  extraordinary  powers   attributed 
to  the  Buchu  when  it  first  came  into  vogue,  is  another  example ; 
but  who  has  ever  seen  any  of  its  wonderful  properties  exempli- 
fied in   practice?     The  wonderful  and  fictitious  power  which 
Digitalis  was  supposed  to  exercise  upon  phthisis,  and  which  was 
so  very  popular  a  few  years  since,  is  now  quite  exploded,  giving 
rise  to  many  just  doubts  as  to  the  sedative  powers  of  this  medi- 
cine over  the  circulation.     No  doubt  a  lessened  pulse  followed 
its  use ;  so  it  has  followed  the  use  of  other  medicines.     I  had 
recently  two  cases  of  pneumonitis,  on  the  subsidence  of  which 
the  pulse  in  one  case  fell  to  38  and  in  the  other  to  45  beats  a 
minute,  and  in  neither  case  had  digitalis  been  used.    At  the 
present  time  there  is  no  article  of  the  materia  medica  which  has  at- 
tributed to  it  more  fabulous  and  fictitious  properties  than  Sarsa- 
pariUa.     With  the  profession  its  reputation  has  been  high  as  an 
alterative  in  scrofulous  affections  ;  with  the  people  it  has  formed 
the  basis  of  an  innumerable  host  of  nostrums  that  infest  every  part 
of  our  country ;  and  yet  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  as  to  its 
medicinal  power  in  disease,  it  is  inert.     I  might  mention  many 
other  articles  that  owe  their  standing  to  a  fertile  imagination, 
and  which  hold  their  place  in  the  books  with  a  very  questionable 
^d  uncertain  character.     Against  all  such  extravagances  and 
errors  I  would  guard  the  profession    by  a  healthy  conserva- 
tism, which  would  strip  off  the  false  plumage  from  every  article 
which  experience  has   not  tested;  a  conservatism  that  would 
scrupulously  examine  every  "propter  hoc,"  and  not  consider 
every  ''post   hoc"   sufficient   to  establish   the  effects  of  any 
medicine. 

It  is  no  less  necessary,  and  yet  far  less  than  formerly,  that 
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some  guard  should  bo  interposed  to  many  of  the  theories  that 
take  possession  of  the  profession.  Such  has  been  the  advance- 
ment of  our  art,  and  the  progress  of  physiological  and  pathologi- 
cal science,  within  the  few  last  years,  that  the  time  is  past  when 
such  theories  as  the  Brunonian  or  Broussaian  could  sway  the 
world,  as  they  once  did.  And  yet  we  are  not  altogether  free 
from  being  warped  and  moulded  according  to  some  prevalent 
medical  dogma  that  comes  with  authority.  It  is  pleasing  to 
think  that  science  is  tending  to  make  stable  and  sure  much  that 
was  formerly  loose  and  uncertain ;  and  that,  also,  with  new  truth 
and  light,  there  is  less  and  less  excuse  for  our  errors  and  extra- 
vagances. Though  we  may  feel  comparatively  safe  in  the  great 
fundamental  principles,  fearing  no  Paracelsus  or  Hahnemann  to 
lead  us  astray,  yet  we  need  to  be  guarded  as  to  the  minor 
matters  of  practice  ;  for  how  often  does  some  new  mode  or  plan 
of  medication  spring  upon  us  at  once,  highly  lauded  by  great 
names,  and  coming  in  our  best  medical  journalB.  We  are  all 
impelled  to  try  it;  very  soon  it  proves  a  mere  abortion,  not 
perhaps  till  after  infinite  mischief  to  some  poor  mortal,  who  has  been 
made  a  martyr  to  the  experiment.  A  question  might  be  raised, 
When  are  we  to  receive  or  reject  any  new  mode  or  plan  of  treat- 
ment ?  We  are  bound  to  receive  and  adopt  any  method  better 
than  the  one  we  employ,  which  is  strictly  in  accordance  with 
medical  principles  and  common  sense.  Doubtless  there  are  now 
many  modes  and  plans  in  our  practice  which  a  strict  conservatism 
would  banish,  were  they  just  now  knocking  for  admission ;  but 
once  in,  they  hold  their  place  till  reformed  by  the  progress  of 
science,  or  supplanted  by  a  more  rational  course. 

My  limits  will  only  permit  me  to  advert  to  two  topics  more :  I 
mean  an  unworthy  conservatism  in  relation  to  medical  aasodations 
and  mediccd  literature^  We  see  in  every  part  of  our  State  well 
educated  physicians  standing  aloof  from  all  medical  associations, 
and  having  no  intercourse  with  the  profession  only  as  they  are 
forced  into  an  occasional  consultation.  Our  Society  will  not 
probably  number  one  fifth  of  the  regular  physicians  of  New- 
Hampshire.  We  have  made  repeated  efibrts  to  bring  them  in,  both 
by  personal  application  and  by  a  written  invitation,  in  which  were 
sketched  the  advantages  to  the  individual  m  its  scientific  and 
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social  character,  but  all  has  been  unheeded.     Some  are  deterred 
by  unjust  prejudices,  others  by  unreasonable  expectations  of  im- 
proyement  from  the  exercises  of  our  body.     Some  see  in  our 
Society  the  meeting  of  a  clique,  which  directs  and  governs  all  its 
movements ;  others  again  see  nothing  but  an  effete  and  hfeless 
body,  unworthy  the  ambition  of  any  intelligent  and  aspiring 
maQ.    I  think  I  may  say  with  great  truth,  that  to  us,  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  meetings  most  frequentiy, 
&ey  have  been  pleasant,  instructive  and  social.    We  do  not 
regret  our  long  journeys,  that  give  us  an  opportunity  of  making 
the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the  same  profession,  and  exchang- 
ing the  pleasant,  social  greetings,  beside  the  many  new  hints  and 
facts  we  gather  up,  even  if  our  meetings  are  occasionally  wasted 
in  discussions  upon  useless  or  trivial  topics.    But  who  of  us  is 
not  benefited  at  every  meeting  by  the  exercises  of  this  body  ? 
and  who  does  not  gather  up  fresh  knowledge  from  our  discus- 
dons?    Tet  the  great  mass  of  the  physicians  of  our  State  are 
too  conservative  to  join  us.    It  seems  to  me  they  are  blind  to 
their  own  interests. 

A  plodding  and  continuous  practice,  witii  only  the  incidents 
that  belong  to  it,  is  not  enough  to  keep  the  mind  in  an  active  and 
cheerful  state.  We  do  not  wish  to  live  as  physicians  only,  with- 
oat  an  aspiration  beyond  the  profession,  to  wear  our  lives  away 
in  oar  small  sphere  like  the  dray  horse ;  but  as  Tn^n,  who  have 
social  and  moral  natures,  who  feel  th^  liberty  and  right  to  enter, 
if  ifaey  wish,  the  political  arena,  or  engage  in  any  of  the  exciting 
questions  of  the  day ;  or  from  their  position  to  lead  and  give 
tone  to  society,  rather  than  be  mere  creatures  of  the  caprice  and 
pleasure  of  the  people.  The  advantages  of  medical  associations 
^  too  obvious  to  require  defence.  They  infuse  life  and  spirit 
into  the  jaded,  give  courage  and  ambition  to  the  young ;  they  do 
sway  the  peculiar  antagonism  of  the  profession,  and  make  us 
forbearing  and  just  toward  one  another.  But  some  think  these  adr 
vantages  are  not  commensurate  with  their  expense  and  trouble. 
It  is  very  true,  that  when  we  are  alone,  and  standing  as  a  kind  of 
waele  among  our  friends,  (it  may  be,  too,  with  a  wondrous  small 
capital  of  knowledge  and  acquirements,)  we  become  inflated, 
uid,  in  apostolic  language,  ^'  be^n  to  think  we  are  something 
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when  we  are  nothing,  deceiving  ourselves."  It  is  a  dangerous 
conservatism  that  leads  men  to  take  this  isolated  position ;  to 
ima^ne  that  they  can  pursue  this  profession  alone,  unaided  by 
the  advice,  counsel  and  sympathy  of  their  brethren.  It  is  inevi- 
table that  such  a  course  ends  in  professional  deterioration ;  for 
the  excellent  motto  of  the  American  Medical  Monthly,  ^^  non 
progrediy  est  regredi^^^  not  to  go  forward  is  to  go  backward,  is  a 
trutii  in  full  accord  with  all  experience. 

To  one  other  point  I  must  give  a  brief  notice ;  I  mean  the 
science  and  literature  of  the  profession.  It  is  by  these  we  are 
to  sustain  ourselves  amid  the  popular  schemes  that  may  seize 
upon  the  people,  or  agaiiKit  any  of  the  wild  notions  or  chimeras 
of  the  profession  itself.  Our  art  is  founded  on  the  strictest  prin- 
ciples of  science,  however  imperfectly  we  may  apply  them.  No 
profession  has  a  more  solid  and  permanent  basis. 

Never,  in  any  period  of  the  world,  has  such  progress  been 
made  as  within  a  few  past  years ;  so  much  so,  that  were  some  of 
Ihe  fathers  of  medicine  to  be  revived,  I  doubt  whether  they 
could  read  and  understand  much  of  our  present  literature.  It 
is  impossible  for  any  one  now  to  cling  to  the  ancient  forms  of  our 
medical  literature,  and  consider  himself  a  whole  man  in  the  pro- 
fession; it  is  so  reformed  by  its  modem  discoveries,  so  out  of 
date  in  its  terms,  and  often  so  very  absurd,  with  our  present 
views  in  its  character.  A  student  in  the  physiology  of  twenty- 
five  years  ago  wiU  find  he  has  to  restudy,  and  investigate  a  new 
science.  And  what  wonderful  advance  has  been  made !  Conjec- 
tural and  visionary  explanations  of  phenomena  have  ^ven  place 
to  investigations  and  discoveries,  pushed  almost  to  the  ultimate 
particles  of  the  human  body. 

Anatomical  science  would  seem  more  fixed,  and  yet  what  im- 
provement in  Histology,  which  has  for  some  years  been  taught 
in  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Institution,  and  is  now  making 
its  way  into  other  medical  schools.  Compare  one  of  the  best 
modem  works  on  Surgery,  for  instance.  Miller  or  Pirrie  with  Dor- 
sey.  Bell,  Listen,  or  even  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  what  striking 
advance  is  here.  How  many  are  the  new  principles  of  practice 
and  pathology,  showing  us  that  it  is  not  a  mere  manual  system, 
that  needs  neither  head  nor  heart,  but  that  it  involves  science  of 
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the  highest  kind :  the  science  of  mathematics  as  well  as  the 
science  of  ethics. 

I  may  be  excused  if  I  allude  to  one  more  branch  in  which  I 
am  more  particularly  interested — that  of  Materia  Medica.     What 
changes  are  here !  Since  the  days  of  Cullen  even,  what  fabulous 
accounts  of  medicine,  and  strange,  inconsistent  powers  attributed 
to  it,  have  been  swept  away,  and  what  new  light  has  dawned  upon 
this  branch  through  the  progress  of  analytical  chemistry  !    Pro- 
gress is  now  being  made  to  separate  from  every  article  its  essen- 
tial principle,  divested  of  course  of  its  usual  accompaniments  of 
starch,  resin,  wax,  ligneous  matter,  &;c.      With  these   essential 
principles,  compressing  in  such  a  concentrated  form  all  the  med- 
ical properties  of  the  cumbrous  article  in  its  crude  state,  we 
may  count  upon  a  new  era,  at  least  in  the  therapeutic  art.  With 
what  delight  would  not  Gullen  have  hailed  such  a  discovery  as 
this,  and  with  what  admiration  would  he  not  have  looked  on 
modern  chemistry,  as  affording  inestimable  services  to  medicine. 
How  are  we  to  keep  ourselves  apprized  of  all  these  changes  and 
improvements,  without  the  books  recently  issued  on  the  various 
branches,  and  also  with  the  various  medical  journals  of  the  day  ? 
But  we  have  books,  such  as  were  standards  in  our  pupilage,  yet  no 
one  reads  them  now ;  they  are  out  of  date ;  the  progress  of  the  art 
has  left  them  in  the  rear.  I  have  no  great  respect  for  old  books.  I 
much  prefer  the  modern,  that  embody  all  their  intrinsic  value,  di- 
vested of  their  heavy  and  cumbrous  dross.     Kage  adds  value  to 
wine,  it  much  detracts  from  medical  books  ;  it  makes  them  really 
worthless. 

All  this  is  very  plain.  In  the  progress  of  science,  new  light 
breaks  in  upon  subjects  before  dark,  and  the  old  meaningless 
names  of  diseases  are  jostled  aside  and  supplanted  by  those 
derived  from  the  part  diseased,  which  both  designates  the 
structure  implicated  and  the  disease  itself.  Thus  with  the 
remedies,  they  are  plain,  when  kept  within  the  pale  of  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia,  but  if  we  look  into  the  old  books  we  find  we, 
often  doubt  what  is  meant  by  the  jargon  there  used  for  their 
remedies ;  especially  as  to  the  chemical  class,  we  are  in  a  perfect 
quandary.  An  old  medical  book  is  like  an  old  almanac  ;  both 
have  been  useful  in  their  time,  and  both  have  ceased  to  be  con- 
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suited,  only  as  matters  of  curiosity.  I  hope  this  will  not  be  deem- 
ed irreverent  to  the  ancient  worthies  who  have  done  so  much 
for  our  profession ;  it  is  enough  for  them  to  say,  with  their  light 
and  opportunities,  they  did  well  for  their  age,  but  did  not  come 
to  all  the  truth.  We,  who  live  in  a  period  of  great  advance,  in 
which  many  great  truths  have  been  unfolded,  wholly  unknown  to 
them,  cannot  of  course  respect  their  theories  and  hypotheses,  by 
which  they  attempted  to  explcdn  what  science  has  clearly  devel- 
oped to  us.  Most  of  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen, 
stupendous  works  both  in  size  and  talent,  yet  lie  buried  in  their 
Greek  or  Latin  dress.  It  is  not  desirable,  nor  indeed  would  it 
be  profitable,  to  bring  out  these  musty  old  tomes^  and  ask  i^e 
profession  to  decyjdier  them.  So  much  are  they  composed  of 
useless  and  futile  discussions,  absurd  theories,  foolish  questions 
and  puerilities,  that  we  should  look  upon  them  with  more  con- 
tempt than  respect.  I  look  upon  every  new  medical  book  of 
talent  as  a  positive  advance  in  our  profession.  The  new  work^ 
when  properly  prepared,  adopts  all  the  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments that  have  ever  been  made,  and  of  course  helps  to  "  post 
one  up  "  in  that  branch  thoroughly,  to  the  time  of  its  publication. 
We  must  not  be  so  conservative  as  to  shut  our  eyes  against  the 
advantages  afforded  us  by  modem  books,  for  such  is  the  condition 
of  things  at  this  time  that  without  them  we  shall  inevitably  find 
ourselves  lagging  behind  our  more  industrious  and  studious 
brethren,  and  be  likely  to  lose  our  medical  standing. 

I  shall  advert  to  but  one  topic  more, — ^the  medical  periodical 
literature  of  the  day.  We  know  how  essential  this  is  to  the 
progress  of  our  art,  and  how  much  it  aids  in  bringing  out  and 
recording  all  the  important  facts  and  hints  that  occur,  ready  at 
hand,  when  a  sufficient  number  have  accumulated,  to  be  used  in 
developing  medical  truth.  It  is  a  means  by  which  we  may  also 
record  the  results  of  our  own  experience,  and  perfect  ourselves 
in  arguing,  and  expressing  our  thoughts  in  written  language.  It 
keeps  us  advised  of  all  the  important  passing  events  in  our 
sphere,  heralds  forth  fresh  discoveries,  new  modes  of  treatment, 
new  uses  of  old  articles,  new  phenomena,  and  strange  appear- 
ances. We  learn  the  advent  of  new  books,  we  are  advised  of 
their  value,  whether  they  will  repay  careful  perusal.    They 
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stand  the  worthy  exponents  and  representatives  of  our  body, 
ready  to  vindicate  us,  and  do  battle,  if  necessary,  among  all  the 
hostile  lemons  of  empirics  and  "  irregulars"  of  every  grade.  By 
their  ability,  dignity  and  bearing,  they  give  character  and  power 
to  tiie  profession.  They  infuse  a  right  spirit  into  our  body,  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  observation,  of  perseverance  and  enterprise, 
that  are  of  incalculable  value.  It  is  the  life's  blood  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  none  but  a  low  and  unworthy  conservatism  could 
urge  a  word  against  such  important  auxiliaries.  Our  medical 
periodical  literature  must  be  sustsuned,  and  it  can  be  without 
much  burdening  the  profession.  It  cannot  be  said  they  are  too 
numerous.  They  have  thus  far  only  kept  pace  with  the  demand, 
and  hardly  equal  the  periodical  literature  of  other  great  interests 
in  society. 

At  the  present  time  no  physician,  who  has  ambition  to  claim 
a  respectable  standing,  can  really  attain  it,  uifless  he  is  careful  to 
be  thoroughly  versed  in  and  fanuliar  with  every  thing  relating  to 
his  vocation.  How  shall  he  do  this  ?  No  man  can  do  it  without 
etbrt ;  he  must  read  and  think,  and  while  striving  to  learn  much 
unknown  before,  also  to  i^nleam  much  that  has  hitherto  constitut- 
ed his  medical  capital,  which  he  is  now  satisfied  is  wrong  and 
unfounded.  The  medical  jourfials  must  be  carefully  read,  new 
books  must  be  procured  and  consulted,  and  every  discovery  and 
improvement  thoroughly  investigated.  We  should  have  a  horror 
of  falling  behind  the  age.  The  physician  will  find  no  ease :  his 
scanty  leisure  from  business  engagements  will  leave  little  time  for 
study,  none  for  indolence,  for  gossiping  or  lounging  about  the 
town  or  village ;  and  does  he  wish  to  be  a  full  man,  he  will  in- 
dustriously gather  up  these  fragments  of  time,  and  fimid  fatigue, 
embarrassments  and  interruptions,  yet  acquire  a  large  amount  of 
knowledge. 

I  have  thus  briefly  sketched  the  beneficial  eflfects  of  conserva- 
tism in  medicine,  when  truly  exercised.  We  need  have  no  fear 
for  the  future,  though  the  course  of  the  profession  may  have 
been,  and  is  often  now,  somewhat  erratic ;  yet  in  the  end  the 
progress  of  science,  the  solution  of  all  mystery,  the  high  degree 
of  culture  required  of  every  member,  will  insure  a  learned  body 
that  must  command  respect.    Perhaps  the  other  professions  will 
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sometime  see  we  are  like  them ;  founded  on  knowledge  and 
science ;  and  possibly  think  us  entitled  at  least  to  an  equal  re- 
spect with  the  systems  of  empiricisms  that  infest  society.  It  is 
the  ''  know  nothings  "  in  the  profession,  the  men  who  are  subser- 
vient to  the  caprices  and  prejudices  of  the  community ;  those  who 
are  ever  trimming  their  sails  to  catch  the  first  breath  of  popular 
opinion,  so  as  never  to  be  found  in  minorities,  or  in  any  way 
opposed  to  their  patrons ;  who,  instead  of  lea^ng,  as  their  qual- 
ifications and  standing  should  entitle  them  to  do,  are  led  by  the 
ignorance,  credulity  and  arrogance  of  their  employers — ^it  is 
these  men  who  bring  contempt  upon  our  calling,  and  induce  many 
of  the  people  to  class  us  on  a  level  with  empirics.  We  shall 
never  fully  command  respect  and  confidence  until  we  show  our- 
selves an  enlightened,  scientific  body,  actuated  by  principle  and 
justice,  and  also  as  self-possessed  and  self-relying  men,  ready  for 
any  emergency  that  can  be  surmounted  by  any  human  means. 
We  rejoice  to  believe  that  this  improvement  is  in  ample  progress, 
and  that  a  great  portion  of  our  profession  at  this  time  are  well- 
educated,  growing  men  ;  men  who  have  never,  and  never  will  bow 
to  unworthy  acts  or  management  for  business ;  who  would  rather 
be  poor  than  mean,  or  starve  than  be  knavishly  artful — ^men  who, 
in  the  words  of  Shakspeare,  will  fiever 

**  Bend  the  pliant  hinges  of  the  knee, 
That  thrift  may  follow  fawning." 

While  mindful  of  our  obligations  to  the  profession,  let  us 
zealously  cherish  and  remember  our  duties  to  ourselves.  We 
should  be  men^  as  well  as  physicians,  of  the  highest  and  noblest 
character ;  Christians  as  well  as  philosophers ;  in  truth,  we  cannot 
be  true  philosophers  unless  we  are  also  true  Christians.  It  has 
been  said  that  '^  the  christian  is  the  highest  style  of  man."  I  would 
have  it  said,  ^'  the  Christian  physician  is  the  highest  style  of 
man,"  for  there  is  no  profession  nor  condition  of  life  which  piety 
does  not  honor  and  adorn.  Then  will  our  professional  lie  in  the 
line  of  all  our  other  duties,  and  thus  we  shall  be  enabled  to  live 
true  and  honorable  lives,  "serving  our  day  and  generation" 
ftothfuUy,  and  when  summoned 

"To  shaffle  off  this  mortal  coil/' 
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in  exchange  for  the  habiliments  of  death,  we  can  meet  the  event 
in  cheerful  resignation,  and  say,  in  the  noble  words  of  M.  lUck- 
ard,  late  Professor  in  the  Paris  School  of  Medicine : 

"  I  have  occupied  well  my  day !  All  my  life  has  been  conse- 
crated either  to  things  useful,  or  to  aggrandize  the  sphere  of 
human  knowledge.  I  have  done  the  best  I  could  with  what  was 
given  to  do  here  below  !    My  conscience  is  tranquil." 


THE  POETRY  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  : 

An  Oration,  pronounced  before  the  New-Hampshire  Medical 
Society  at  its  Annual  Meeting,  June  7,  1854,  by  Andrew 
McFarland,  m.  n.,  JPhysician  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Illinois  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 


The  definition  of  poetry  may  be  given  as :  That  faculty  of  the 
human  mind  which  discovers  new  and  extraordinary  relationship 
in  objects  different  from  those  which  are  at  first  apparent.  The 
poet,  according  to  this  definition,  may  be  regarded  as  the  indi- 
vidual whom  nature  admits  to  her  confidence — ^whom  she  con- 
stitutes her  seer— to  whom  she  reveals  the  deep  significance 
which  opens  wide  bemeath  the  scanty  indices  which  she  discloses 
to  ordinary  observers,  and  whose  countenance  she  illumes  with  a 
kindred  light  with  that  which  Israel's  lawgiver  bore  from  the 
trembling  mount  of  God.  The  greatest  poet  of  all  time  obvi- 
ously had  this  definition  in  mind,  ascribing  to  him  the  possession 
of  that  gift  which 

"  Finds  tongaes  in  trees, 
Books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing." 
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I  propose  to  consider  as  the  first  division  of  my  topic,  The  «u6- 
ject  on  whom  the  Art  of  Medicine  is  exercised;  or^  the  poetical 
attributes  of  Man  hxmsdf.  God  looked  upon  the  last  product  of 
his  hands  and  pronounced  it  ^'  very  good."  For  numberless  ages 
creative  wisdom  had  been  calling  into  being  a  succession  of  ani- 
mate forms,  from  the  simplest  mollusc  of  the  silurian  epoch  to 
the  symmetric  mastodon,  who  yielded  his  lordly  sway  over  cre- 
ation, and  his  generic  existence  at  the  advent  of  man  himself* 
Each  successive  addition  revealed  something  yet  more  wonderful 
in  its  Maker.  New  animal  powers  were  developed  with  each 
new  species  launched  on  the  field  of  creation,  till  man  completed 
the  ascending  scale  of  creative  excellence,  and  the  Almighty 
declared  himself,  in  the  language  above  quoted,  satisfied  with 
the  work  of  his  hands.  Geology  has  taught  us  for  how  many 
cycles  creation's  work  was  going  on;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  not 
profanity  to  declare  that  in  the  myriads  of  species  created,  and 
made  extinct,  the  divine  hand  was  gradually  approaching  the 
achievement  of  its  own  high  standard  of  excellence.  Thus 
created,  man  is  ushered  on  the  stage  of  living  existence,  and 
made  to  sustain  the  first  part  in  the  sublime  drama  which  is  to 
be  drawn  out  from  the  moment  of  Adam's  first  conciousness,  till 

"  These  our  actors 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  tliin  air ; 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 
The  clond  capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inhabit,  shall  disclose, 
And  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind." 

Let  US  now  individualize  this  wondrous  being,  and,  with  a 
single  one  of  his  species  before  us,  inquire  how  far  he  may  be 
worthy  of  the  exercise  of  this  high  department  of  science.  I 
can  do  this  to  better  advantage  to  myself  by  having  in  the 
mind's  eye,  as  a  model  of  the  picture  I  wish  to  draw,  a  promi- 
nent and  well  known  individual. 

Those  who  knew  him  when  young  declare  him  to  have  been 
the  type  of  manly  beauty.  The  unknown  sculptor  of  the  Belvi- 
derian  Apollo  might  have  taken  him  for  the  model  of  that  statue 

uch  attracts  the  world  to  the  saloons  of  the  Vatican.    Tet  this 
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was  the  least  of  his  natural  excellencies.  He  possessed  a  mind 
of  such  delicate,  and  jet  masculine  structure,  that  what  were 
tasks  to  other  youth  seemed  to  be  to  him  the  mere  sober  inter- 
ludes of  a  perpetual  holiday.  Toil  he  apparently  knew  not. 
The  exactitude  of  his  scholarship  showed  how  faithfully  he  had 
applied  to  his  task  the  needful  effort,  and  how  large  was  the 
surplus  of  mental  power.  He  swept  the  lyre  with  a  few  masterly 
touches,  and  the  world  still  drinks  the  melody  of  its  music,  al- 
though the  string  has  long  since  ceased  to  vibrate. 

He  poured  out  the  richness  of  his  stores  of  learning,  and,  for 
years,  the  highest  literature  of  the  country  acknowledged  him  as 
its  ornament.  Into  science,  philosophy,  politics,  religion,  wher- 
ever the  rays  of  his  genius  were  thrown,  all  looked  with  increased 
delight,  for  all  were  newly  instructed.  He  crossed  the  ocean. 
The  galaxy  of  statesmen  and  poets  who  distinguished  the  early 
part  of  this  century  as  not  second  to  the  age  of  Augustus,  re- 
ceived him  with  distinction,  entertained  him  with  honor,  and 
parted  with  him  with  the  most  confident  predictions  of  his  future 
world-wide  fame.  The  halls  of  Congress  received  him  in  his 
upward  progress ;  he  occupied  the  gubernatorial  chair ;  he  rep- 
resented his  country's  interests  at  the  most  powerful  court  in 
Europe ;  he  presided  over  the  well-being  of  his  venerable  Alma 
Mater ;  and,  in  each  position,  left  the  finished  work  of  the  com- 
plete man.  The  foreign  relations  of  his  country  were,  by  the 
hand  of  God,  left  without  a  pilot,  and  with  universal  consent  the 
eyes  of  the  nation  singled  his  as  the  only  hand  worthy  so  exalted 
a  trust.  He  gathered  up  the  floating  threads  of  unfinished  diplo- 
macy, and  threw  a  light  so  powerful  upon  the  true  policy  of  ottier 
nations,  respecting  the  points  at  issue,  that  even  his  adversaries 
owned  themselves  instructed,  and  yielded  to  such  an  elucidation 
of  the  principles  of  national  right.  Fmally,  upon  the  review  of  a 
career  so  illustrious,  of  whom  could  it  more  truly  be  declared — 


"  Na  tetiget  quod  non  omavit." 

To  make  our  position  in  the  sequel  more  clear,  let  us  take  an- 
other illustration. 

She  was  a  king's  daughter,  and  the  heiress  presumptive  to  the 
throse  of  a  realm  upon  whose  flag  the  sun  never  sets.    There 
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was  a  most  melancholy  interest  attending  even  the  circumstances 
of  her  birth,  which  bound  her  to  the  nation's  heart  with  a  power 
almost  beyond  that  of  earth.  She  was,  to  borrow  the  words  of 
him  who  sung  her  sublimest  monody,  the  ^'  fond  hope  of  many 
nations."  She,  and  her  already  promised  issue,  were  the  beau- 
tiful barriers  which  stood  between  an  idolizing  nation  and  an 
odious  alternatiye — succession.  The  hour  of  trial  and  tears 
incident  to  all  the  daughters  of  Eve,  without  distinction  of  rank, 
approaches,  and  a  mighty  empire  is  breathless,  save  in  a  common 
prayer  for  her  safety.  The  ministers  of  state,  and  the  foreign 
ambassadors,  are,  according  to  the  usages  of  courts,  in  the  ante- 
chamber ;  the  highest  supposed  medical  ability  of  the  metropolis 
stands  ready  to  throw,  the  aegis  of  science  over  its  priceless 
charge,  while  the  gunner,  with  lighted  match  in  hand,  stands 
upon  the  tower  battlements  to  herald  from  a  hundred  iron  throats 
the  news  which  will  bear  gladness  to  the  remotest  hamlet  of  the 
British  empire. 

Now  all  that  distinguishes  these  two  individuals  from  their 
fellow  beings  is  of  a  cast  essentially  poetic.  To  the  mere  mortal 
attributes  of  each  there  are  superadded  other  features.  In  the 
first  instance,  that  of  exalted  talent ;  in  the  other,  that  of  birth, 
beauty,  and  interest  of  position.  Who  can  estimate  the.  national 
value  of  such  a  man,  still  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers  ?  How 
many  great  principles  find  in  him  their  truest  exemplar  and 
exponent!  How  many  millions  of  eyes  are  directed  to  him? 
How  many  hopes  for  the  future  bound  up  in  him.  Yet,  next 
to  its  Maker,  the  physician  is  the  custodian  of  the  casket  in 
which  so  much  that  is  valued  is  enshrined.  Look  for  a  moment 
at  the  slightest  of  pathological  occurrences  in  relation  to  such  a 
being  which  ignorance  may  suffer  or  science  avert. 

There  is  a  membrane  hardly  thicker  than  the  paper  on  which 
these  sentences  are  written,  on  each  of  the  sides  of  which  fluids 
are  secariously  secreted. 

Suppose  that  nature,  acting  under  her  immutable  laws,  should, 
instead  of  throwing  a  fluid  of.  which  she  wishes  to  dispose  upon 
that  surface,  where  it  becomes  a  harmless  flux,  commence  its 
deposit  on  the  reverse,  where  its  presence  becomes  fatal  from  the 
quick  suspension  of  vital  functions.  Yet  medical  sldll'can  (fhange 
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this  error  of  function  by  remedies  whose  operation  is  almost 
mathematically  direct  and  uniform.  Is  not  this  single  patho- 
lo^cal  illustration,  when  put  in  opposition  to  the  importance  to 
society  of  individual  subjects,  among  the  beauties  of  the  healing 
art  which  closely  borders  on  the  poetic  ? 

We  will  revert  again  to  her  whom  we  left  a  moment  since  on 
the  verge  of  ^ving  a  new  heir  to  the  throne  of  Britain.  Why 
now  are  anxious  faces  throning  the  ante-rooms  and  stair-cases 
of  the  palace  ?  What  say  those  pale  lips  which  whisper  the  last 
intelligence  from  that  darkened  inner  apartment  ?  Why  stand, 
hour  after  hour,  those  gunners  on  the  distant  tower,  waiting  for 
the  signal-flag  till  the  smoking  match  ha9  burned  to  its  linstock  ? 
Alas,  that  the  resources  of  our  profession  might  not  have  been 
ably  applied  during  those  hours  big  with  such  national  impor- 
tance !  He  who  could  have  borne  the  peasant's  wife  through 
greater  perils  without  a  concern,  is  paralyzed^  when  a  jewel  a 
thousand  fold  more  precious  than  the  Kohinoor  is  thus  consigned 
to  his  keeping.  A  slight  inattention  to  position  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment— a  lack  of  promptitude  in  detecting  the  warning  waver  of 
the  pulse — the  fatal  syncope  steals  on,  and^  ere  a  shriek  even 
can  reach  the  ears  of  those  without — 

"In  the  dust 
The  fair-haired  daughter  of  the  Isles  is  laid !" 

We  have  said  that  the  superadded  qualities  of  these  individ- 
uals are  closely  allied  to  the  poetic.  Yet  every  gentleman  of 
experience  who  hears  me  has  had  reposed  in  his  hands  the  same 
kind  of  sacred  trust,  only  diflfering  from  that  we  have  instanced 
in  investment  of  royalty. 

The  young  husband,  who  commits  to  the  family  physician,  the 
idol  of  his  soul  in  the  hour  of  her  first  accouchment,  feels  the 
same  emotions  experienced  by  Prince  Leqpold ;  and  if  they  were 
full  of  intensity  and  pathos  in  the  one  instance,  they  are  hardly 
less  so  in  the  other.  Every  head  of  a  family  in  the  sober  rank 
of  society,  is,  in  his  lesser  sphere,  the  centre  of  the  same  cluster 
of  hopes,  expectations  and  fond  reliances,  as  those  which  stir  the 
heart  of  the  nation  toward  its  great  statesman ;  and  if  they  are 
sublime  in  the  latter  case,  they  are  even  so  in  the  ormer. 
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The  age  of  the  medical  profession,  and  die  progre99we  prin- 
ciple at  the  same  time  existent  in  it,  appeal  strongly  to  the  imag- 
ination. 

There  is  no  spot  in  Earope  which  tiie  medical  man  approaches 
with  more  of  the  feelings  of  veneration  tiian  the  time-honored 
universitj  of  Padua.  At  this  place  medicine,  as  an  exalted 
science,  has  sustained  a  more  ancient  foothold  than  at  any  other 
in  Christendom.  It  was  transplanted  hither  from  the  land  of  its 
original  cultivator — ^the  Saracen.  Far  back  in  the  night  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  England  was  reposing  in  the  darkness 
of  feudal  senu-barbarity,  the  enlightened  policy  of  Frederick 
Barbarossa  had  made  Padua  the  acknowledged  source  of  medical 
science  throughout  the  known  world.  In  the  fifteentii  century 
the  ornaments  of  our  profession  were  all  here.  The  anatomical 
theatre,  still  one  of  the  best  in  the  world — and  which  should  be 
more  extenavely  copied — ^was  constructed  under  the  eye  of  Fa- 
bricius-ab-Aquapendeute.  Yesalius,  Fallopius,  Spigelius  and 
Sanctorious  here  perfected  those  anatomical  discoveries  which 
have  forever  connected  their  names  with  the  nomenclature  of 
our  art ;  and  a  century  after  them  it  could  still  boast  among  its 
professors  the  brightest  luminary  of  medicine— Morgagni. 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  day  in  early  October  that  I  visited  these 
venerable  halls  of  science.  They  are  amcmg  the  splendid  archi- 
tectural triumphs  of  the  celebrated  Palladio.  Passing  beneath 
an  arch  to  the  spacious  cortile,  the  attention  is  immediately  ar- 
rested by  the  fine  specimens  of  mediaeval  architecture  abounding 
on  each,  of  its  quadrangular  aspects.  High  above,  on  all  ddes, 
are  suspended  the  shields  or  other  armorial  indgnia  of  those  of 
noble  blood  who  did  not  disdain  to  cultivate  medical  science  as 
one  of  the  accomplishments  of  a  cavalier  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  surgical  skill  of  Queen  Eleanora,  of  Castile,  whose  life  has 
now  become  so  much  interwoven  with  romance,  induced  many  a 
lady  of  noble  blood,  who  followed  her  crusading  lord  to  Palestine, 
to  tarry  on  her  way  at  Padua,  to  add  a  knowledge  of  surgery  and 
medicine  to  the  means  of  her  usefulness  in  the  land  of  the  Sara- 
cen. Suspended  upon  the  walls  of  the  museum-hall  are  the 
portndts  of  the  venerable  fathers  of  our  profession,  clad  in  the 
unique  costume  peculiar  to  their  respective  tames — preserved  not 
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only  as  true  originals  of  fheir  illustrious  subjects,  but  as  ch^^ 
fomvrS  of  Guide,  Titian  and  Tintoretto. 

When  wandering  thus  through  these  venerable  halls  of  ancient 
learning  and  science,  I  could  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  halo  of 
distinction  which  gathered  around  the  ancient  cultivators  of  our 
art.  The  lapse  of  several  centuries  had  spared  this  monument, 
whose  splendor  is  a  true  index  of  the  staim  of  our  profession  at 
the  period  of  its  erection.  The  march  of  conquering  and  hostile 
bands  has  been  turned  aside  in  respect  to  its  ancient  dignity ; 
and  as  it  stood  when  the  cultivation  of  medical  science  was  a 
pursuit  worthy  a  kingly  brain,  so  stands  it  now.  The  dignity 
and  importance  of  the  profession  of  which  I  am  a  member,  gath- 
ered new  additions  in  surveying  this,  one  of  its  time-honored 
temples.  I  was  impressed  with  the  consideration  that  on  me 
devolved  my  small  share  in  doing  honor  to  that  art  in  perpetua- 
tion of  which  these  broad  foundations  were  laid.  I  wear  the 
same  badge  which  enabled  the  good  Ambrose  Far4  to  stand  un- 
covered before  his  royal  master. 

Let  YSd  who  sickens  at  the  spectacle  which  imposture,  igno- 
rance and  charlatanism  so  frequentiy  presents  to  him;  who  almost 
tarns  in  disgust  and  despair  from  a  profession  which  repays  his 
devotion  not  only  with  ingratitude,  but  with  a  display  of  still 
worse  passions,  remember  that  in  all  the  epochs  of  past  history 
there  have  been  names  among  our  brotherhood,  the  very  e:dst- 
ence  of  which  will  impart  a  lasting  vitality  to  the  healing  art.  It 
cannot  die  out  while  the  memory  of  John  Hunter  lives.  The 
Roman  senate^house  has  crumbled  to  the  last  stone  of  its  base- 
ment, and  the  choked  up  fragments  on  the  Palatine  Hill  are  the 
only  tokens  that  here  stood  the  palace  of  the  Caesars ;  yet  will 
the  Boman  name  ^e  while  Yirgl,  Cicero  and  Tacitus  are  read  ? 
And  how  infinitely  less  perishable  than  a  State  is  an  Art  like  ours, 
whose  age  is  only  a  transition  to  a  rejuvenescence.  How  much 
of  scorn  should  be  heaped  on  him  who,  under  the  shallow  pretext 
&at  our  art  has  lost  its  strength  with  the  prestige  of  youth,  em- 
braces some  form  of  transcendental  empiridsm.  There  is  little 
danger,  save  in  the  basest  of  minds,  that  such  a  lapse  can  befall 
one  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  ancient  literature  of  the  pro- 
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fession,  or  wlio  lias  caught  its  spirit  among  the  seats  where  it 
was  ancienflj  cultiyated. 

The  daily  ckties  of  the  mediecd  man  have  their  poetic  featuires. 

He  is  but  half  a  physioiaa  who  contents  himself  ^ply  with 
being  a  prescriber  of  remecUes  {or  disease,  let  him  do  his  function 
ever  so  understandingly.  If  he  is  not  thoroughly  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  his  duties  in  the  sick-room  have  a  far  wider  range 
than  this,  he  may  blame  himself  alone  if  the  empiric  supplants 
him.  If  our  art  was  always  a  demonstrable  one,  the  case  mi^t 
be  different ;  but  it  must  be  our  destiny  ever  to  have  only  uncei^ 
tainties  on  which  to  rely.  Yet  the  subject-— the  man — ^the  sick 
man — accepts  none  of  these  uncertainties.  He  must  either  have 
positive  assurance,  (which  of  course  cannot  always  be  granted,) 
or  else  he  must  clothe  lus  attendant  with  so  many  attributes  of 
infallibility  that  his  Mth  may  find  in  him  a  sound  anchorage. 
Where  a  disease  is  majiifestty  mortal,  and  the  physician  has  been 
early  in  such  prognosis,  his  duty  is  no  more  than  to  afford  the 
few  alleviations  which  are. at  his  command ;  but  how  large  is  the 
opposite  class  of  cases,  where  time,  perseverance,  and  suitable 
versatility  of  treatment,  are  all  necessary  to  bear  the  subject  to 
the  point  of  convalescence. 

Now  there  are .  few  subjects  of  disease  of  sufficientiy  even 
mmd  to  bear  long  continued  bodily  suffering  witiiout  its  effects 
becoming  apparent.  Very  soon  the  ability  to  xeason  clearly  on 
any  subject  is  found  to  be  wanting;  the  enfeebled  brain  can  only 
compass  the  most  palpable  conclusions,  and  the  will  yields  its 
supremacy  to  the  guidance  of  an  erratic  imaf^ation.  Now  the 
successful  physicisui  will  be  the  man,  ceteris  paribus^  who  most 
completely  takes  captive  the  ima^ation  of  his  patient,  and  holds 
it  fettered  while  the  effi>rts  of  nature,  or,  if  we  prefer  so  to  ex- 
press it,  the  well  directed  therapeutics  of  the  attendant  is  effecting 
a  cure.  It  may  be  said  that  this  view  of  the  aims  of  the  med- 
ical man  is  a  fiilae  one,  and  its  inculcation  is  calculated  to  under- 
value solid  professional  attainments.  This  is  not  so;  for  the  art 
of  thus  engrossing  m  one's  self  all  the  hopes,  desires  and  wishes 
of  the  invalid,  is  not  incompatible  with  scientific  attainm^ts  of 
the  highest  order.  It  is  apparent  to  the  most  obtuse  sqp|»rehen- 
don  that  the  fonner  reverence  paid  to  hij^  medical  education 
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has  disappeared  &om  the  earth  among  a  very  large  circle,  and  it 
wSi  be  found,  among  the  bulk  of  our  population,  that  in  their 
choice  of  a  medical  attendant  it  is  the  man  per  se  ip%um,  and  not 
so  much  his  supposed  or  even  acknowledged  scientific  attainments, 
which  influences  their  choice.  This  will  be  demonstrated  to  any 
one  who  examines  the  common  circumstance  of  two  contiguous 
communities,  the  one  having  for  its  professional  oracle  the  man 
scrupulously  adherent  to  the  teachings  of  the  schools,  while  the 
other  receives  and  adopts  him  whose  principles  are  a  hybrid,  be- 
gotten from  the  crosmng  of  a  diploma  never  deserved  with  the 
last  phase  of  German  quackery.  This  state  of  things  does  not 
exist  solely  because  tins  is  '^  an  evil  and  adulterous  generation," 
and  given  to  countenance  forms  of  empiricism  which  are  them- 
selves of  adulterous  ori^,  but  because  those  who  are,  accordmg 
to  our  estimate,  justiy  entitied  to  the  respect  and  patronage  of 
the  public,  stay  their  efibrts  precisely  at  the  point  where  the 
empiric  commences  his,  and  that  point  of  treatment  actually  the 
most  inviting,  and,  in  how  many  cases,  the  most  important  of  all. 
When  this  broad  view  of  the  duties  of  the  medical  man  is 
taken,  their  performance  becomes  invested  with  an  interest  which 
he  never  knows  who  is  .simply  a  prescriber  of  nostrums*  He 
becomes  a  mental  philosopher,  well  discerning  whether  his  patient 
is  being  led  by  the  phantoms  who  assume  delusive  shape  around 
his  bed,  and  becoming  fiilly  possessed  of  resources  suiOicient  to 
curb  them.  And  he  who  takes  this  view  will  find  details  of  tiie 
profesrion,  too  ofben  held  by  others  in  detestation,  divested  of 
much  of  their  otfium,  and  becoming  accepteU^  and  even  pleasing 
in  fheir  performance.  Take,  for  instance,  the  daily  tov&i^  of 
the  punctual  aiid  thorou^-going  practitioner  in  a  country  dis- 
trict, and  although  there  su-e  many  bald  trails  in  &q  calling  to 
wMch  he  is  devoted,  yet  all  who  hear  me  will  bear  me  witoAsa 
llAt  it  has  much  of  excitement,  something  of  adventure,  and,  to 
those  who  study  the  human  character  in  its  most  instructive,  de- 
li^tfiil,  and  at  the  same  time,  pathetic  aspects,  a  good  deal  of 
the  truest  Idxul  of  poetry.  He  sees  life  stripped  of  all  of  its 
conventionalities ;  and  if  the  siJient  points  of  the  heart  are  ac- 
cessable  to  any,  they  certainly  are  to  him.  Kcture  him  settiag 
forth  on  his  well  considered  round,  embracing  perhaps  a  circuit 
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of  many  nules.  Be  the  portents  of  the  sky  inaospicions,  he 
^ds  himself  manfully  to  meet  thd  rage  of  the  elements,  well 
knowing  that  a  stormy  sky  is  an  exception  and  not  the  role  in 
the  records  of  his  year's  experience.  Be  the  skies  clear  and 
bright,  the  faithful  horse  that  bears  him,  and  even  the  dog  which 
wistfully  begs  to  accompany  him,  feels  e^usJly  inspirited  with 
himself.  Those  who  await  his  approach,  well  knowing  that  the 
appointed  hour  will  find  him  true  to  his  engagement,  expect  his 
coming  with  earnestness,  and  treasure  with  careful  remembrance 
all  that  has  been  said  on  the  point  concermng  which  the  most 
lively  feelings  are  awakened.  As  he  has  no  upbraidings  to  en- 
counter for  promises  violated,  and  no  self-reproaches  to  sting 
him  for  concealed  transactions  which  would  not  bear  the  light, 
he  meets  every  duty  with  the  fearlessness  of  a  Brutus,  '^  armed 
strong  in  innocence."  Such  a  man  is  a  student  of  nature  in  her 
best  aspects.  The  ruggedness  of  the  mountain  road,  and  the 
varied  beauty  of  the  river's  bank,  present  landscapes  which  none 
should  better  enjoy  than  he. 

In  fisust  the  most  charming  descriptions  of  natural  scenery 
^ven  us  by  the  pen  of  genius  have  been  drawn  by  the  hand  of 
tiie  physician.  No  eye  but  that  of  Dr.  SmoUet  could  have  so 
portrayed  the  beautiful  valley  leading  from  the  Clyde  to  Loch 
Lomond,  as  to  have  made  its  description  as  imperishable  as  the 
English  language.  Every  reader  of  the  choicest  British  litera- 
ture for  the  last  twenty  years,  will  acknowledge  his  deep  obli- 
gation to  Dr.  D,  M.  Mott,  an  active  practitioner  of  medicine  in 
the  obscure  town  of  Mussleborough,  whose  articles,  over  the 
signature  of  ^^  Delta,"  are  a  species  of  descriptive  landscape 
painting,  so  adniirable  as  to  have  acquired  a  fiEune  as  wide  as  tt^e 
universe  itself. 

How  fully  must  Dr.  Beattie  have  felt  the  inspiriting  influence 
which  the  profesaonal  man's  opportunities  only  can  afford,  when 
he  ^ves  vent  to  the  fuUness  of  his  admiration  for  the  delight  of 
nature— 

**  ''  O,  how  canst  ihon  renonnce  the  honndless  store 

Of  channs  which  Nature  to  her  yotaiy  yields ; 
The  warhling  woodhmd,  the  resoimdiiig  shore, 
The  pomp  of  groves,  the  garnitare  of  fields ; 
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All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds, 

And  all  that  echos  with  the  yoice  of  even ; 
All  that  the  mountain's  sheltering  bosom  shields. 

And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  Heaven ; 
Oh,  how  canst  thou  renounce  and  hope  to  be  forgiven  V 

These  charms  shall  work  thy  soul's  eternal  health, 
And  peace,  and  gentleness,  and  joy  impart ; 

Bat  these  thou  must  renounce  if  lust  Of  wealth. 
E're  finds  its  waj  to  thj  corrupted  heart." 

•  Contrast,  for  a  moment,  the  two  great  secular  professions  of 
lihe  day — those  of  medicine  and  law, — and  how  quickly  the  bal- 
ance preponderates  in  favor  of  the  former.  The  most  repoLdre 
case  which  can  engross  the  attention  of  the  medical  man  is  an 
elucidation  of  some  vital  principle  around  which  has  coruscated 
the  genius  of  a  Hunter,  a  Physick,  a  Cooper,  or  a  Sydenham* 
Forgetful,  entirely,  of  the  adventitious  disagreeables  which  lie 
on  the  surface  of  the  case  in  hand,  the  true  physician  plunges  at 
once  into  those  depths  of  it  where  lies  the  most  wonderful  ma- 
cbinery  which  the  hand  of  Deity  ever  set  in  motion.  He  no 
more  regards  what  are  stigmatized  as  the  ^^  opprobria "  of  his 
profession,  than  does  the  miner  the  inch  of  muddy  deposit  which 
covers  the  auriferous  bed  into  which  he  is  bound  to  sink  the 
imning  shaft. 

Has  the  law  anything  of  this  ?  Kothing.  Cleanly  sheets  of 
paper,  and  pens  dipped  in  the  porcelain  standish  may  be  the  in- 
strument ;  the  courted:us  quiet  of  the  barristers'  chambers,  or  the 
fiiUacious  dignity  of  the  bar  and  the  bench,  may  be  the  same; 
bat  all  below  these  ^ded  surfaces  is  rank,  corrupt,  rotten ! 
Features  are  revealed  at  every  step'below  at  which  honor  revolts 
and  conscience  shudders.  How  many,  who  might  have  achieved 
the  highest  forensic  eminence,  have  abandoned  their  calling  in 
disgust,  in  abhorrence  at  such  pictures  of  the  heart's  depravity ! 
What  physician  ever  truly  loved  his  profession,  and  pursued  it  to 
the  end,  without  finding  his  heart  softened  toward  his  fellow  man* 

We  had  followed  the  physician  in  his  daily  progress  among 
Ihose  who  require  his  professional  ministrations.  His  daily  round 
IB  accomplished,  and  his  course  is  now  homeward.  At  a  distance 
he  espies  tiie  tokens  that  his  day  of  toil,  like  his  day  of  life,  is  to 
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be  crowned  by  an  erening  of  comfort    He  feels  more  &an  all 
the  poet  has  written,  that 

"  "Rs  sweet  to  hear  the  watch^og'^  honest  bark 
Baj  deep-moathed  welcome  as  we  draw  near  home ; 

'Tis  sweet  to  know  there  is  an  eye  will  mark 
Onr  coming,  and  look  brighter  when  we  come." 

Ye  who  say  he  is  not  happy,  tiiiderstaiid  not  the  trae  source 
of  what  all  are  seeking.  Who  denies  that  the  calling  of  the 
medical  man  is  honest,  or  that  its  duties  merit  its  usual  emolu- 
ments? His  conscience  disturbs  him  not,  and  his  gams  are^ 
spent  with  the  satisfaction  and  profit  which  only  bless  the  gold 
which  lies  in  the  palm  of  honesty,  industry  and  virtue. 

The  age  of  the  mecKccd  man  hat  itspoeUccdfeahires. 

In  the  great  school  oC  life  he  has  graduated  with  the  highest 
honors.  £yery  furrow  on  his  cheek  is  ah  honorable  record  that 
he  has  shrunk  from  none  of  its  duties*  The  badge  he  bears-— 
^^pahnam  qui  metuU  ferat^^^^he  bears  with  none  to  gainsay  his 
claim.  It  is  too  frequently  ihe  case  with  the  lugh  professdon  of 
divinity,  that  the  retired  laborer,  finding  something  of  the  salu- 
tary restraint  which  his  sacred  office  had  tinrown  around  him 
during  his  life  of  service  thrown  off  on  the  cessation  of  his  der- 
ical  functions,  relaxes  the  severe  circumspection  formerly  exer- 
cised over  himself,  and  thus  suffers  in  the  estimation  of  those 
who  stayed. not  to  think  tiiat  the  inconsistency  of  his  life  lay 
rather  in  the  too  severe  draft  oa  poor  human  nature  in  its  earlier 
period  than  in  any  actual  defection  in  its  latter.  Into  tisis  unfor- 
tunate and  false  position  tiie  true  physician  never  falls.  A  life 
necessarily  contemplative  brings  forth  an  age  of  true  wisdom ; 
and  what  is  the  true  wisdoxfi  of  the  old  man  but  a  preparation 
for  that  last  scene  of  all !  The  aged  physician,  whose  life  has 
passed  in  strict  obedience  to  the  high  promptings  of  his  callings 
can  better  than  most  apply  to  himself  the  gratnlation — 

'*  When  I  went  out  to  the  gate  throngh  the  city ;  when  I  prepared  mj  seat  in 
thestroet: 

"  The  young  men  saw  me  and  hid  themselves ;  and  the  aged  arose  and 
stood  up.      ' 

"  The  princes  refrained  talking  and  laid  their  hand  on  their  month,  and  their 
tongue  deaved  to  the  roof  of  their  mouth. 

"  When  the  ear  heard  me  then  it  blessed  me,  and  when  the  eye  saw  me  it 
gave  witness  to  me." 
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The  labor  of  a  long  life  ms^j  have  brought  Hi&e  of  what  is  too 
firequentiy  regarded  as  life's  le^timate  fruit ;  yet  he  finds  him- 
self nnacconntably  and  trebly  enriched  in  that  saiasfiKstion  of 
spirit  without  which  gold  entereth  into  the  heart  with  a  more 
deadly  than  a  serpent's  tooth.  His  age  is  like  the  ante-chamber 
of  Heaven,  where  he  tmstingly  awaits  entrance ;  and  when  the 
great  naher,  Death,  shall  sommons  him  m,  he 


**  Not  like  the  quarry  slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dangeony  bnt  fltastained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trpst,       #       *     .  *       # 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  oonch 
About  him  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 


A  DISSERTATION, 

Read  hefare  (he  NefUhEampMre  Medical  Society^  at  %t%  annml 
TneeUng^  in  Concord^  June  7, 1854,  hy  William  H.  H.  Ma- 
son, m.  D. 

Mr.  Preddeni  amd  O-enUemen: 

The  subject  which  I  shall  present  to  yon  to-day,  is  the  neces- 
aty  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Chemical  Changes  that  take  place  in 
the  human  body  while  in  a  state  of  disease. 

There  is  a  certain  stereotyped  process  which  a  physician  is 
expected  to  go  through  when  called  to  the  bedside  of  his  pa- 
tients, viz. :  To  examine  the  tongue  and  feel  the  pulse,  together 
with  a  few  inquiries  as  to  pain,  tenderness,  &c.,  aU  of  which  is 
perhaps  proper  and  necessary  4  at  least,  people  have  been  taugjht 
to  expect  this,  and  without  it  we  could  not  secure  die  confidence 
of  oar  patients  or  their  firiends ;  and  by  it,  we  are  foolishly  ex- 
pected to  look  into  and  through  the  system  as  perfectly  as  if  it 
were  transparent. 

I  will  not  condemn  the  ordinary  manner  of  examining  the 
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sick.  It  is  always  well  to  take  into  the  account  the  force  and 
frequency  of  the  pulse ;  and  even  to  apply  the  ear  to  the  cardiac 
re^on,  which  ^yes  a  far  bettor  idea  of  the  sthenic  or  asthenic 
stato  of  the  circulatory  system ;  bat  it  is  not  by  either,  or  both 
combined,  that  we  can  with  certainty  decide  between  irritation 
and  actual  inflammation.  Even  if  we  call,  to  our  -aid  pain  and 
tenderness,  we  are  not  sore  that  we  have  a  case  of  actual  lesion ; 
beside,  we  have  no  role  as  to  force  or  fireqnency  of  the  pidse  by 
which  we  can  be  goyemed  in  diagnosis  absolutely.  , 

I  wiQ  not  ride  the  assertion  that  a  knowledge  of  the  chemical 
changes  in  disease  is  indispensable  to  a  correct  diagnosis,  or  treat- 
ment in  eyexy  case,  or  ibe  nugority  of  cases.  Some  cases  are 
plain,  eyen  to  bystanders :  When  we  see  a  person  laboring  with 
despnoea,  cou^,  bloody  sputa,  and  full,  bounding  pulse,  we  re- 
quire no  further  eyidence  to  pronounce  it  pneumonia.  So,  also, 
with  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  I  may  say  in  truth,  probably, 
that  the  pulse,  tongue  and  general  appearance  of  the  patient,  is 
a  safe  guide  in  the  majority  of  cases ;  yet  eyery  well  informed 
physician  will  acknowledge  that  caeies  do  occur  that  the  ordinary 
manner  of  examination  will  not  discoyer :  such  as  tubulous  in- 
flammation of  the  kidneys,  and  some  species  of  dropsy.  And  to 
an  inquiring  physician  it  would  be  a  source  of  pleasure,  if  not  of 
profit,  to  know  for  a  certainty,  eyen  in  the  plainest  cases,  the 
peculiar  changes  in  all  tiie  emunctories  of  the  body.  '  Neither  is 
it  difficult,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  discoyer  the  exiting  cause  of 
disease ;  but  the  remote  cause  may  be  a  disturbance  in  the  natural 
secretions,  thereby  giying  excess  or  diminution  in  some,  of  the  ele- 
mentary properties  of  the  fluids. 

The  animal  body  is  a  perfect  and  wonderfully  arranged  labora- 
tory,— and  nature  her  own  chemist, — ^where  is  manufactured 
yarious  alkalmes,  acids,  salts,  oxyds,  gases  and  heat;  all  of 
which  are  essential  to  life  and  health;  and  a  disturbance  of 
which  produces  disease,  and,  in  return,  is  acted  upon  by  local 
disease.  Aliment  furnishes  material  out  of  which  is  manufac- 
tured these  different  properties^ 

It  is  a  familiar  law  in  chemistry,  that  a  combination  of  different 
properties  produces  a  compound  essentially  different  from  either. 
Chime  possesses  properties  different  from  the  aliment  firom  which 
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it  is  made ;  hence,  we  say  digestion  is  almost  purely  a  chemical 
action.  This  action  may  be  assisted,  and  undoubtedly  is,  in  some 
graniverous  animals  possessing  gizzards,  by  some  mechanical  aid ; 
but  this  does  not  do  away  the  fact  that  digestion  is  a  chemical 
actiozu 

K  the  process  of  digestion  is  a  chemical  action,  then  it  follows 
that  a  disturbance  of  that  action  w^Il  produce  ^Usease,  and  viae 
versa.  The  gastric  fluid  possesses  properties  exactiy  suited  to 
the  decompoffltion  of  food.  Food,  although  of  many  kinds  and 
differences,  possesses  similar  ultimate  piinciplee,  viz. :  saccharine, 
olea^ous  and  albuminous ;  and  the  juice  is  made  up  of  free 
ch.  add,  muriate  of  soda,,  and  some  other  alkalies.  Now  the 
very  properties  of  the  ingesta  and  juice  would  lead  a  chemist  at 
once  to  conclude  that  a  contact  of  the  two  would  produce  a  pow- 
erful chemical  action.  .  The  stomach  also  possesses  the  power, 
(I  almost  said  intelligent  power,)  of  secreting  bile  whenever  it 
is  necessary  to  call  the  aid  of  its  alkali  to  neutralize  any  excess 
of  acid,  either  by  Becretion  or  fermentation.  The  question 
whether  bile  can  be  secreted  by  any  surikce  or  organ  save 
the  liver,  I  do  not  dedgn  to  discuss  here. 

During  digestion,  chemical  actioi^i  changes  with  every  stage. 
The  properties  of  the  chime  are  different  from  thope  of  the  chyle, 
and  so  on ;  being  none  the  less  marked  at  the  very  moment  the 
precious  morsel  assumes  its  vitality.  During  these  processes, 
solids  are  changed  to  fluids,  and  fluids  to  solids ;  consequentiy, 
according  to  a  well  known  law  ,in  chemistry,  there  must  be  a 
continual  evolution  and  concealment  of  heat.  When  fluids  are 
changed  to  solids,  heat  is  evolved,  and  vice  ver$a.  I  will  not, 
however,  go  into  any  new  or  strange  hypothesis  by  saying  how 
far  these  changes  are  concerned  in  the  production  of  animal 
heat ;  yet  it  is  evident  heat  is  produced  during  these  xhemical 
changes.  I  will  make  the  inquiry,  whether  we  cannot  upon  this 
principle  account  for  the  sudden  increase  of  heat  in  certain  in- 
flamed swellingiB,  to  a  temperature  above  that  of  the  blood  ?— a 
&ct  which  has  come  to  the  observation  of  every  one  accustomed 
to  applying  the  hand  to  inflamed  surfaces.  A  satisfactory  eix- 
planation  of  this  fact  has  never  been  ^ven  by  authors,  to  my 
bowledge.  It  is  asserted  that  heat  does  rise  above  that  of  the 
blood,  and  there  the  matter  rests. 
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We  may  say  that  the  heat  in  an  inflamed  part  is  aceonnted  for 
by  the  presefice  of  more  blood  than  natural  in  tlie  part.  This  is 
well  while  the  heat  is  below  or  at  that  of  the  blood ;  but  when  it 
rises  abore  it,  then  this  explanation  is  at  an  end.  If  this  heat 
comes  from  the  same  source  of  animal  heat,  then  it  must  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  same  laws  by  which  animal  heat  is  governed ; 
and  its  Tcry  character  shows  that  it  cannot  arise  from  oxygenar 
tion.of  the  blood.  Put  a  thermometer  in  the  lungs ;  another  in 
the  arteries^  and  another  in  one  of  these  inflamed  parts,  and  the 
latter  will  rise  several  degrees  (six,  sometimes,)  higher  than 
either  of^the  others.  I  know  of  no  way  to  explain  iihis  phe- 
nomenon, unless  it  is  produced  in  the  part  itself  by  a  rapid 
tleposit  of  lymph,  evdving  tiie  heat  as  tiie  solid  purls  of  the 
blood  are  deposited.  Stch  inflammations  rapidly  destroy  the 
^tality  of  the  part  diseased.  When  heat  subrades  by  there 
being  no  further  deposit,  suppuration  commences,  which  carries 
off  the  heat  by  a  reversion  of  the  law  by  which  it  was  produced. 

A  physician  may  fall  into  serious  error  in  the  admimstration 
of  remedies,  by  being  ignorant  of  the  peculiar  chemical  state  of 
the  system  at  the  time.  For  example :  he  is  called  to  a  patient 
with  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  or  any  other  morbid  state  of 
that  organ  by  which  free  ch.  acid  is  formed.  He  administers  a 
dose  of  calomel.  After  it  enters  the  stomach,  another  part  of 
ch.  acid  unites  with  the  mercury,  forming  the  bi.  ch.  hydr.  ^cor- 
rosive sublimate.)  At  his  next  visit  be  is  surprised  to  GnA  his  pa- 
tient in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion,-*— burning  heat  in  the  throat, 
pain  in  the  jtomach,  thirst  and  vomiting, — ^all  of  which  he  charges 
to  gastritis,  confirming  his  orig^al  diagnoris ;  at  the  same  time 
wonders  why  his  calomd,  and  perhaps  opium,  did  (Usappoint  him 
in  not  allaying  the  irritation  in  the  onset. 

"  While  this  trath  he  boasts ;  will  boast  it  while  he  lives ; 
No  poisonous  drug  is  mixed  In  what  he  gives." 

But  a  judicious  use  of  ice,  leeches  and  mucilages  restore  the 
patient ;  and  he  feels  an  everlastmg  gratitude  to  Ua  physician 
for  curing  such  a  powerful  disease;  not  forgetting  to  recom- 
mend hin\  to  all  his  friends,  especially  such  as  have  a  dis- 
ease of  the  stomach.    Incompatibles  should  be  studied  in  the 
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stomaeh  ae  veil  as  oat  of  it  It  is  n6t  enoagh  to  know  tiiat  we 
do  not  give  a  poison,  for  the  most  harmless  medicine  may  become 
each  bj  a  chemical  change  in  the  alimentary  canal. 

A  man  comes  to  me,  having  had  for  several  months  a  general 
resQessness,  shooting  pain  and  heat  in  the  region  of  the  bladder, 
weight  in  the  pennoeum,  and  irritation  about  the  rectum  and 
anus ;  also,  a  disposition  to  frequent  mictnration,  attended  with 
strainbg  and  shooting  pams  along  the  uretha  and  glands  penis^ 
mHi  tenderness  above  the  os  pubis  on  pressure.    My  diagnoos 
is,  chroma  eysUtM;  but  is  that  sufiBucient  ?    How  do  I  know  that 
ulceration  has  or  has  not  taken  place  ?  Upon  this  d^nds  almost 
entirely  the  treatment.    I  may  guess,  and  probably  guess  right ; 
but  the  imminent  peril  of  my  patient  demands  that  I  should 
know.    My  own  reputation,  and  the  obligation  I  owe  to  my  pa- 
tient, demand  it.   If  pus  is  found  in  the  urine,  the  case  is  pretty 
surely  ulceration ;  if  nothing  but  mucus  and  shreds,  chronic  in* 
flanunation.     This  may  be  done  by  exannning  the  urine  with  a 
nucroscope.    But  this  is  not  safe  alone,  for  mucus  and  pus  gran- 
nies have  so  much  resemblance  that  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the 
difference ;  but  if  these  granules  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
I  have  one  proof  that  there  is  pus.    If  on  pouring  in  liquid  am- 
monia, and  afterward  adding  nit.  acid,  there  should  be  a  whitish 
precipitate  floating  in  the  centre  of  the  liquid,  and  no  pus  falling 
to  the  bottom,  the  evidence  is  that  it  is  mucus.    K  albumen 
cannot  be  detected  by  heat  cft  nit.  acid  alone,  it  is  prrtty  sure 
evidence  that  there  is  no  pus,  for  albumen  is  always  present  witii 
p^.    After  having  tried  this  test  for  albumen  without  detecting 
it,  and  having  applied  the  ammonia  and  acet.'acid-^the  latter 
throwing  down  a  whitish  precipitate— the  evidence  is  doubly  sure 
that  the  granules  are  mucus ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  coag- 
olum  by  heat  or  nit.  acid,  globules  resembling  pus  or  mucus 
fi^g  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  is  equally  as  certain  that  pu^ 
IS  present.    I  might  mention,  in  connection,  that  in  Bright's  dis- 
ease of  the  kidneys*  it  cannot  be  detected  ^.bsolutely  without  the 
^d  of  test  to  the  urine ;  although  that  test  alone  may  not  suffice, 
for  albumen  sometimes  exists  in  the  urine  in  other  diseases ;  yet, 
with  this  and  the  train  of  symptoms  that  present  themselves  in 
that  disease,  it  cannot  be  mistaken. 
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By  making  a  diagnosis  in  tins  manner,  the  application  of  rem- 
edies is  easy.  Instead  of  administering  to  names,  we  have  the 
object  to  be  accomplished  direct  before  us.  The  diseaise  is 
discovered,  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  use  snch  means  as  will  be 
most  likely  to  didodge  it.  This  manner  of  investigatmg  disease 
also  does  away  with  specifics  which  hare,  more  than  any  other 
cause,  rendered  the  profession  of  medicme  mysterious  and  em- 
pirical ;  and  it  is  the*  main  thing  that  supports  the  thousand 
nostrums  ;9old  from  our  shops  at  the  present  day.  The  sooner 
the  idea  of  specifics  is  disctffded  by  the  profession  and  the  public, 
tiie  better  for  both. 

The  attention  of  the  profession  for  the  last  few  years  has  been 
called  to  the  use  of  citric  acid  in  arthritic  and  rheumatic  dis- 
eases. Now  what  is  the  rationale  of  this  treatment  ?  Simply 
that  the  blood  contains  an  excess  of  uric  acid,  which  is  acted 
upon  by  some  alkali,  forming  an  insoluble  salt,  which  is  deposited 
around  the  joints,  tendons  and  fascia,  ^ving  rise  to  local  inflam- 
mation. 

I  was  once  called  to  a  man  who  had  chronic  articular  rheama- 
tism  that  had  resisted  for  a  long  time  the  usual  remedies :  such 
as  opium,  colchicum,  nit.  pot.,  &c.  I  put  him  upon  large  doses 
of  lemon  juice,  mur.  tincl;.  ferri,  and  ordered  him  to  be  washed 
in  vinegar  and  water,  over  the  whole  surface,  every  day ;  upon 
which  he  immediately  began  to  improve,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
was  able  to  walk  about  and  attend  to  his  usual  occupation. 
Yiniegar  poultices  will  sometunes  act  like  ma^c  in  reducing  the 
inflammations  produced  by  the  chalky  deposit  around  joints.  I 
think  that  upon  a  careful  examination  of  rheumatic  and  arthritic 
diseases,  we  shall  find  the  cause  to  be,  not  so  much  in  colds  and 
exposures,  (only  as  excitants,)  but  in  the  peculiar  changes  in 
the  system  consequent  upon  bad  assimilation.  If  it  were  not 
for  being  too  hypothetical,  I  would  vehture  tiie  opinion  that 
sciatica,  and  other  painful  nervous  affections,  arise  from  the 
same  source. 

It  is  presumed  that  etery  physician  is  acquainted  with  the 
phUosophy  of  respiration,  and  the  pure  chemical  changes  and 
operations  that  are  continually  going  on  in  the  lungs,  not  only  in 
health,  but  otherwise ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  every  one  who 
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inakes  a  practical  application  of  each  knowledge.  It  is  a  duty 
we  owe  to  the  community  in  which  we  live,  as  ahnoners  of  the 
public  good,  and  oyerseera  of  the  pabUc  health,  that  we  look 
after  and  advise,  not  only  such  as  come  under  our  own  appli- 
cation of  remedies,  but  all,  wherever  our  advice  may  conduce  to 
{he  perpetuity  of  health.  We  rxiikj  not  be  called  ix>  this,  or 
expect  fees ;  but  the  ignorance  of  tiie  mass  upon  these  vital 
points  should  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  our  gratuitous  interfeiv 
ence  in  what,  under  other  circumstances,  would  not  concern  us. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  as  far  as  dollars  are  concerned,  this 
course  would  operate  to  our  injury ;  but  the  position  of  the 
physician  raises  him  far  above  any  paltry  remuneration  in  these 
matters.  The  arrangement  of  school-houses,  and  houses  of 
p«blic  worship  and  assemblies,  and  even  private  dwellings; 
their  position,  space,  ventilation  and  cleanliness,  both  in  and 
about  the  buildings;,  should  come  under  his  immediate  care. 
Every  one  should  be  particularly  advised  of  every  noxious 
property  liable  to  i£)at  in  the  air,  not  only  in,  but  around  his 
dwelling. 

We  cannot  help  being  moved  with  perfect  admiration  at  the 
incomprehensible  intelligence  of  nature  in  the  arrangement,  per- 
fection and  variety  of  this  action  in  and  upon  the  system.  We 
see  sentinels  posted  here  and  there,  watching  with  more  than 
^thful  asfflduity ;  never  sleeping  on  duty ;  but  ready  to  give 
timely  wanung  of  the  approach  of  any  enemy  tiiat  would  do 
violence  to  the  body  over  which  they  are  called  to  watch ;  and 
should  such  enemy  approaqh,^  tiie  wh(de  battie  forces  of  nature's 
orgamzed  lemons  are  ready  for  action ;  and  it  is  only  as  pioneers 
to  these  forces  that  the  medical  profession  can  be  of  any  use. 
Eyeiy  defect  has  its  remedy.  How  beautifully  tiie  albumen  of 
the  blood  is  held  in  solution  by  the  presence  of  soda — acting  a 
doable  purpose  by  also  neutralizmg  any  acid  which  might  coagu- 
late the  blood  while  coundng  through  its  vessels.  I  can  hardly 
conceive  of  any  part  of  digestion  or  assimilation  but  is  perfectiy 
^der  the  coniarol  of  some  chemical  agent  I  see  no  reason  why 
^  agent  may  not  be  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  ultimate 
ceDs,  the  existence  of  which  is  so  universally  acknowledged  at 
^  present  day.   I  hate  somewhere  seen  it  stated  that  a  perfect 
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resemblanoe  to  fheee  celb  may  be  oUained  by  mb^  iBlbamen 
with  oil;  wheilier  trae  or  not,  I  am  unable  to  say.  There  is 
sometiiing  in  eyery  secretion  which  distingaiahes  it  from  any 
preexistence ;  which  of  itself  proves  that  it  is  formed  by  a 
chemical  action.  Neither  does  tiiis  chemical  action  cease  when 
life  ceases ;  but  is  actually  called  into  requisition  in  returning  the 
body  back  to  its  first  element.  Decomposition  cannot  take  place 
without  it.  By  tiie  Cessation  of  the  active  principles  of  the 
body,  the  azote  is  necessarily  driven  from  the  oxygen  and  car- 
bon, laying  hold  upon  the  hydrogen,  ^ving  rise  to  that  pecu- 
liar ammoniacal  effluvia  so  characteristic  of  decomposing  animal 
bodies. 

I  think  that  every  physician,  so  far  as  he  is  able,  should  be- 
come fanuliar  with  the  proportions  of  every  property  of  tiie 
fluids;  especially  those  of  the  blood  and  urine,  in  a  state  of 
health  as  well  as  disease,  and  the  method  of  testing  them.  It 
would  require  time,  patience,  and  close  application ;  but  its  im- 
portance justifies  the  effort ;  and  I  doubt  whether  one's  mescal 
education  can  be  even  tolerable,  much  less  complete,  withont  it. 
When  once  acqtdred,  it  would  be  an  infallible  guide  to  the  source 
of  all  diseases,  and  an  equally  as  sure  index  to  a  correct  treat- 
ment. After  having  made  a  diagnosis  in  the  usual  manner,  this 
would  reduce  it  to  a  certainty,  if  the. diagnosis  was  right;  if  not, 
it  would  expose  its  error.  For  example :  blood  contains,  accord- 
ing to  modem  analysis,  about  800  parts  of  water,  120  of  blood 
corpuscules,  70  of  albumen,  6  of  saline  matter,  3  of  fibrin,  with 
1  or  2  parts  of  fiitty  matter  to  the  1000.  Now  in  disease  some 
of  these  proportions  must  be  changed;  and  what  these  changes 
are  can  be  known  only  by  a  proper  analysis.  Blood,  also,  some- 
times contains  pus,  biliphine,  or  biliary  matter,  and  even  ani- 
malculae;  and  how,  after  we  have  all  overlooked  these  very 
ihmgs  in  our  practice,  we  shall  never  know.  The  same  remarl^ 
will  apply  to  the  urine.  There  is  hardly  a  disease,  however 
mild,  but  ^ves  some  characteristic  change  in  the  urine,  rither 
in  a  change  of  its  normal  properties,  or  by  new  deposition. 
Therd  may  be  a  change  in  the  quantity  of  urea,  whi<^,  in  some 
diseases,  amounts  to  60  parts  to  the  1000,  giving  rise  to  the 
most  alarming  cerebral  disturbance ;  yet  its  presence  is  necessary 
to  constitute  healthy  urine. 
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Bat  it  is  not  mj  purpose  to  go  into  these  different  changes, 
bat  briefly  to  call  your  attention  to  them,  and  show  it@  impor- 
taQce ;  and  the  few  analytical  points  that  I  have  used  have  been 
only  for  illostration.  .  I  shall  say  a  few  words  more  upon  the 
changes  of  the  blood,  omitting  entirely  the  other  fluids  of  the 
body.  Here  is  another  slronghold  of  charlatanry :  '^  Impurities 
ot  the  blood."  How  many  nasty  and  sickening  nostrums  have 
been  forced  into  the  stomach  for  the  purpose  of  pmfying  the 
blood;  and  it  is  astonishing  to  see  how  general  is  this  deception, 
even  among  men  of  sdence !  People  will  swaUow  salts,  sulphur, 
and  other  equally  as  repugnant  drugs,  to  ^*  physic  the  blood." 
Phyfflc  the  blood!  What  a  ridiculous  idea!  I  suppose  they 
think  that  these  purifiers  operate  upon  tiie  blood,  to  cast  out  any 
offending  matter,  the  same  as  cathartics  act  upon  the  bowels. 
If  people  were  undeceived  upon  this  one  point,  there  would  not 
be  one  half  the  quack  medicmes  sold  that  now  are.  And  is  not 
the  medical  profession  at  fault  for  this  ?  I  tiiink  it  is.  I  recol- 
lect, when  a  boy,  of  hearing  a  physician  say  to  his  patient :  ^^  Sir, 
your  blood  is  as  black  and  thick  as  tar."  So,  under  the  impres- 
^on  that  bleeding  would  Udn^  as  well  as  lleach  the  blood,  he 
allowed  a  ligature  to  be  applied  to  his  arm,  which  was  kept  there 
a  sufficient  length  of  lime  to  dam  up  a  puddle  of  venous  blood, 
wh^n  the  vein  was  opened,  and  astonishing  to  relate !  out  came 
a  stream  ezactiy  resembling  tar,  to  the  great  satisfaction,  and  no 
small  credit,  of  the  doctor.  And  this  man  was  a  graduate  in 
medicme,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposeis,  a  regular  practitioner. 

The  best  purifier  of  the  blood  that  I  know  of,  is  a  good  di- 
gester and  proper  food ;  and  remedies  can  only  serve  to  produce 
healthy  blood  so  &r  as  they  remove  disease  from,  and  ^ve 
tone  to,  the  digestive  organs.  And  this  is  a  fact  so  reasonable, 
so  simple,  and  so  easQy  explained  and  understood,  that  there- is 
no  difficulty  in  undeceiving  every  community  upon  the  modm 
operandi  of  remedies  and  the  deception  of  quack  medicines,  if 
physicians  wQl  make  the  efibrt.  But  this  cannot  be  done  by 
ridicule  or  raillery ;  people  have  a  defence  against  that ;  but  by 
a  fair  expoedtion  of  &cts. 

There  are  changes,  however,  in  the  blood  which  are  real,  and 
wluch  is  necessary  for  the  phydcian  to  record.    What  these 
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chaDges  are,  I  am  not  particularly  prepared  to  say,  farther  than 
what  has  been  ahready  explained  by  physiolo^ts ;  bat  I  am  folly 
convinced  that  a  great  field  is  here  opened  for  fiEurther  research ; 
that  pathob^cal  chemistry  will  yet  ctiscover  new  and  highly  im- 
portant changes  in  the  blood,  which  will  lead  to  new  remedies 
and  a  more  correct  treatment  in  many  diseases. 

We  do  not  suppose  it  will  ever  be  convenient  or  proper  to 
draw  blood  in  every  disease  for  the  purpose  of  testing  it ;  but  by 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  physiological  chemical  changes  in 
the  blood  in  the  various  diseases,  we  may  be  far  better  able  to 
prescribe  suitable  remedies.  Many  deficiencies  of  the  blood,  if 
well  understood,  might  be  made  up,  by  a  change  in  diet  or  medi- 
cine, so  as  to  supjdy  such  deficiency;  and  more  particularly, 
when  certain  principles  are  in  excess,  neutralizmg  and  counter- 
acting agents  could  be  applied  with  more  certainty  of  success. 
There  would  then  be  no  experimenting  with  uncertainties,  but 
every  part  of  the  science  of  medicine  reduced  to  a  mathematical 
certamty. 


APPENDIX. 


Br.  Nathan  Sanbobn  is  here  alluded  to,  wlio  has  fiirnished  the 
folloTring  graphic  account  of  his  wonderful  esci^e  from  the  Norwalk 
disaster,  May  6th,  1853  : 

"Mj  seat  was  in  the  first  passenger  ear,  perhaps  the  sixth  or 
seventh  firom  the  front,  and  next  the  wall,  on  the  right  side.  We 
had  come  from  Forty-second  street,  in  New-York,  at  the  rate  of 
forty-two  miles  in  ninety  minute,  and  I  was  sensible  of  no  diminu- 
tion in  the  speed  till  admonished  by  a  violent  jerk  forward :  the 
effect,  as  I  supposed,  of  the  heavy  engine  passing  from  the  end  of 
the  rail  to  empty  space.  This  threw  open  the  door  before  me,  and 
disclosed  the  awful  chasm  into  which  we  were  plunging.  Of  the 
draw  or  signal  I  kn^w  nothing,  having  never  passed  there  before , 
bat  had  seen  the  steamer  coming  up  the  river,  and  thought  her 
speed  would  bring  her  to  'the  track  about  the  same  time  with  our 
train;  and  it  is  surprising  the  engineer  failed  to  receive  ihe  admo- 
lution.  At  any  rate,  I  felt  some  misgivings,  but  quieted  myself,  as 
I  usually  do  when  another  holds  the  reins,  with — "They  know  what 
^ey  are  about/'  and  so  cast  off  all  fear,  which  I  had  hardly  time  to 
do,  when  the  jerk  of  the  train,  the  rattling  of  glass,  &c.,  told  but 
^  plamly  the  awful  fact,  that  the  draw  was  open  for  the  passage 
of  the  boat.  The  river  is  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  solid  stone 
abutment,  with  a  passage  for  boats  of  sixty  feet  on  each  side, 
uid  the  draw  turns  on  a  pivot  attached  to  this  pier,  carrying  the 
whole  bridge  with  it,  and  opening  a  passage  on  both  sides.  The 
csnal  is  said  to  be  thirty  feet  deep,  four  of  which  are  mud, — ten  or 
eleven,  at  that  time  (high  tide,)  of  water,  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  from 
^Trater  to  the  track.    The  engine  struck  the  opposite  abutment; 
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two  baggage  oars  fell  on  it^  aqd  one  rolled  off.    The  first  passenger 
car  must  have  nearly  reaolied  the  same  pointy  as  I  found  myself  near 
the  abutment  when  the  crash  was  oyer.    This  car  seemed  to  break 
about  where  I  was^  say  two  or  three  seatd  forward  of  my  original  one, 
and  the  forward  end;  with  the  passengers^  to  be  thrown  over  my  head 
and  lodged  on  the  top  of  the  car  behind  me.    I  was  supported  a  few 
moments,  with  my  head  a}>ove  water,  by  the  floating  fragments 
about  me,  but  soon  found  they  were  insufficient  to  sustain  me. 
Being  unable  to  swim,  and  finding  nothing  to  rest  my.  foot  on, 
I  looked  above  me  for  something  to  support  me,  and  found  to  my 
purpose  a  part  of  the  side  of  the  car;  standing,  with  the  baggage 
rack  attached,  just  within  my  reach.     The  firstj  portion  I  took 
hold  of  was  broken  and  came  off,  and  I*  grasped  it  further  on,  and 
trying  its  strength,  felt  perfectly  safe.     But  on  attempting  to  get 
upon  that  part  of  the  top  of  the  car,  which  lay  detached  from  the 
sides,  a  little  below  the  surfitce  of  the  water  behind  me,  I  found  I 
was  in  danger  of  drowning.    Two  Irish  women,  who  had  been  thrown 
from  the  front  seat  of  the  car  and  lay  badly  hurt,  and  half  under 
water)  on  this  frail  support,  called  loudly  for  mercy;  and  knowing  I 
could  retain  my  hold,  buoyed'  up  by  the  water,  for  any  length  of 
time,  I  assured  them  of  safety  and  a  speedy  rescue,  and  remained 
suspended  till  the  gentleman  who  had  occupied  the  other  half  of  my 
seat  came  and  took  them  to  a  boat  which  had  reached  us,  and  who 
then  returned  to  me  and  greeted  me  with  the  apparent  affection  of  ft 
brother,  though  oitr  acquaintance  was  but  of  ninety  minutes'  dorii^ 
tion.    He  offered  to  take  me  to  the  boat;  but  I  assured  him  I  could 
take  care  of  myself,  and  urged  him  to  help  those  who  needed  it 
more.    He  did  so.    Then  throwing  myself  on  this  floating  fragment, 
I  crept,  (for  I  found  on  trial  I  could  not  walk,  on  account  of  a 
sprained  ankle,)  to  the  boat,  and  was  taken  to  the  shore,  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  arm  of  a  young  man,  reached  the  nearest  house,  tea 
or  twelve  rods  distant,  without  difficulty.     I  could  think  and  taUq 
calmly,  on  my  part,  of  the  awful  tragedy;  but  when  I  came  to  tk 
dead,  arranged  in  rows,  in  ther  garb  of  life  and  health,  wbo  but  ^ 
moment  before  were  with  me  anticipating  a  joyous  meeting  with 
home  and  fond  waiting  finends;  when  I  recognized  the  countenance! 
of  those  who  had  occupied  seats  about  me,  most  of  them  in  the  vigol 
of  manhood,  now  pate  in  death ;  e4>eoially,  when  I  learned  that  mj 
friend  Dr.  Babtlett,  of  Stratham,  was  with  the  dead,  whose  ao 
quaintance  I  had  enjoyed  for  twenty,  years,  but  of  whose  presence  ] 
was  not  aware  till  found  a  corpse ;  while  I,  a  feeble  old  man;  woil 
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down  with  the  infirmities  of  many  years^  was  snatched  by  an  unseen 
hand  from  among  the  dead,  and  placed  with  the  living, — ^my  heart 
sickens,  my  eyes  fill,  and  my  voice  fails ! 

*'P.  S.  I  asked,  and  very  promptly  received,  through  the  hand  of 
my  friend^  Dr.  N.  B.  Ives,  of  New-Haven,  S1500  from  the  New- 
York  and  New-Haven  Bailroad  Company.  My  frail  constitution 
received  a  shock  fiipm  which  it  will  never  recover.'' 


B. 

Dr.  JosiAH  Babtlett,  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Ezra  Baltlett,  of 
Haverhill,  N.  H.,  and  grandson  of  Josiah  Babtlett,  one  of  the 
Bigners  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  bom  May  3, 1803, 
at  Warren,  N.  H. 

His  father  removed  to  Haverhill  in  1812,  that  his  children  might 
receive  the  benefit  of  a  classical  school. 

Having  received  a  thorough  academic  education,  he  pursued  the 
study  of  medicine  with  his  uncle,  Dr.  John  Ebenoh,  of  Bath,  N.  H., 
and  with  his  father,  at  Haverhill. 

Obtaining  his  medical  diploma  at  Dartmouth  College,  in  1824,  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  his  uncle,  the  late  Hon.  JosiAH  Babt- 
lett, of  Stratham,  N.  H.,  who^e  teputation  and  extensive  practice 
he  shared  and  eventually  received. 

He  was  devoted  to  his  profession,  the  general  practice  of  which 
made  such  demand  upon  his  time  as  to  preclude  him  from  any  pur- 
suit not  connected  with  it.  His  reading  was  mostly  confined  to 
medical  literature  and  Ihe  news  of  the  day,  much  of  which  was 
performed  in  his  carriage. 

He  filled  various  of&ces  in  the  N.  H.  Medical  Society^  and  upon 
taking  the  Presidential  chair,  delivered  an  address,  the  subject  of 
which  was.  The  History  of  Medicine.  A  memoir  of  his  uncle, 
Josiah  Babtlett,  prepared  and  read  by  him,  was  published  by 
the  Socieiy. 

He  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  last  Convention  for  revising  the 
Phaimacoposia  IT.  S.  A.,  and  repeatedly  a  delegate  to  the  American 
Uedieal  Association.  By  the  Bhode  Island  Medical  Society  he  was 
elected  an  honorary  member. 
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and  cpnrts  have  been  ready  to  excuse  those  who  hate  eired  with 
good  intentions. 

The  danger  of  the  educated  physician  does  not  lie  here. 

A  physician,  is  liable^  also,  to  a  civil  action,  for  not  exercising  suf- 
ficient skill  and  care  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  to  his  patients. 

This  is  a  principle  fraught  with  danger  to  all  medical  men,  and  one 
requiring  their  profound  consideration, — ^not  that  they  are  subjected 
to  a  greater  responsibility  than  that  imposed  upon  other  professions 
and  occupations,  nor  that  they  are  more  likely  to  be  heedless  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  but  because  of  the  peculiar  means  which 
the  patient  has  above  all  other  litigants,  of  misrepresenting  his  case, 
and  of  moving  the  sympathies  of  the  jurors  who  pass  upon  it. 

The  rules  which  regulate  this  liability  are  deduced  ftx>m  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  the  law,  that  where  any  person  undertakes  for  a 
reward  to  perform  a  work  for  another,  which  requires  skill  for  its 
accomplishment,  he  holds  himself  out  as  possessing  the  requisite 
knowledge  and  skill,  and  engages  that  he  will  exert  and  apply  that 
skill  in  the  performance  of  the  work  which  he  undertakes.  And  if 
he  does  not  possess  the  skill  which  is  requisite,  and  the  employer, 
by  reason  of  the  want  of  it,  suffers  an  injury;  or,  if  possessing  it, 
he  does  not  use  it,  either  from  wilfulness  or  negligence,  and  damage 
is  thereby  sustained  by  the  employer,  the  party  who  undertakes  the 
performance  of  the  service  is  liable  to  a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  the 
damages  sustained  by  his  incapacity,  wilfulness  or  negligence.  Thns 
the  blacksmith  who  undertakes  to  shoe  a  horse,  and  ignorantly  or 
negligently  lames  him,  and  the  mechanic  who,  undertaking  to  repair 
a  piece  of  machinery,  fails  from  incapacity  or  carelessness  to  perform, 
what  he  agrees  to  do,  becomes  answerable  for  the  injury  otxsasioned 
by  his  breach  of  duty.  And  so  the  attorney  at  law  who,  ^om  want 
of  a  competent  knowledge  of  his  profession,  or  from  neglect  in  ap- 
plying his  professional  skill  to  the  case  committed  to  him,  is  liable  at 
the  suit  of  the  client  for  the  damage  thereby  sustained. 

In  like  manner^  and  upon  the  same  principle,  a  person  who  holds 
himself  out  as  a  physician,  and  assumes  the  care  of  a  patient,  under- 
takes for  the  necessary  skill  to  treat  the  disease  in  a  proper  manner, 
and  to  prescribe  the  medicines  suited  to  counteract  and  cure,  if  per- 
chance it  may  be  cured,  or  to  alleviate  the  pain  of  it,  so  far  as  that 
may  reasonably  be  done,  and  if  he  fail  in  the  performance  of  the 
duty  thus  devolved  upon  him  by  his  employment,  whether  the  failure 
be  the  result  of  ignorance  of  his  profession,  or  want  of  due  care  in 
his  prescriptions,  if  injury  to  the  system  of  the  patient,  delay  in  tiie 
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core,  or  xmneoeBsarj  pun  can  be  shown  to  have  resulted  from  his 
want  of  sl^ill  or  oare,  the  patient  may  have  an  action  to  reooyer  his 
damages.  The  rule  applies  in  inll  forc^e  in  surgical  practice,  and  the 
great  danger  of  the  medical  man  lies  here :  Actions  are  rare  except 
in  cases  of  surgery ;  and  in  cafies  of  that  character  the  plaintiff  gen- 
erally comes  into  court  with  some  visible  deformity,  which,  however 
it  may  have  been  occasioned,  whether  by  his  negligence,  restlessness 
or  wilfulness,  excites  sympathy,  and  being  attributed  to  the  misman- 
agement of  the  defendant,  he  is  in  great  danger,  even  when  he  has 
been  in  no  fault. 

Several  oases  of  this  character  hav#&.llen  under  my  own  obser- 
vation. 

The  inquiry  naturally  arises — ^How  may  the  medical  man  best 
avoid  the  danger  of  loss — ^loss  of  money,  and  perhaps,  to  some  ex- 
tent, loss  of  reputation,  through  such  prosecutions. 

It  has  been  suggested  that,  before  acting  in  any  case,  he  should 
require  a  bond  or  writing,  exonerating  him  from  all  responsibility, 
or,  perhaps,  containing  a  direct  stipulation  not  to  prosecute  a  case  of 
failure  to  effect  a  cure.  Possibly  such  a  document  may  have  a  ten- 
dency to  restrain  the  party  who  has  executed  it  from  instituting  a 
suit.  But  it  admits  of  very  grave  doubt  whether  it  could  have  any 
legal  operation  to  exempt  the  physician  from  any  responsibility. 

Theoretically,  he  is  liable  only  for  want  of  skill  or  negligence. 
Practically,  he  is  in  danger  from  an  unreasonable  claim,  and  from 
the  sympathy  of  the  jury.  The  'document,  to  be  of  any  avail  as  a 
legal  bar  to  a  right  of  action,  would  be  in  effect  a  contract  that  the 
physician  should  not  be  liable  even  if  he  lacked  skill,  or  was  guilty 
of  negligence.  But  it  has  been  held  that  it  is  against  the  policy  of 
the  law  to  permit  a  party  to  contract  for  exemption  from  the  legal 
consequences  of  his  own  fraud ;  and  gross  negligence  has  been  held 
eqnivalent  to  fraud. 

Whether  the  principle  would  be  extended  farther,  and  held  to  em- 
brace such  a  contract  with  a  physician,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Such  a  precaution  may  do  no  harm,  but  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  it  must  be  impracticable,  in  some  instances,  to  procure  such 
writing  from  the  patient  himself. 

Another  precaution,  in  cases  where  danger  of  a  suit  may  be  appre- 
hended, is  to  secure  sufficient  evidence  of  the  state  and  progress  of 
the  case  from  time  to  time,  by  an  examination  by  other  physicianS| 
and  by  intelligent  men  not  of  the  profession,  and  therefore  not  liable 
to  a  suspicion  that  their  testimony  is  influenced  by  an  esprit  de  corps. 
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Another^  when  the  patient  is  refractory  or  unreasonable^  is  to  de- 
cline &rther  attendance,  assig^ping  the  reason  and  giving  reasonable 
time  to  procure  another  medical  attendant.  But  whenever  this  course 
is  resorted  to  there  should  be  plenary  evidence  respecting  the  state, 
in  which  the  case  was  left. 

Other  measures  will  suggest  themselves  as  adapted  more  or  less  to 
each  case  as  it  arises.  Perhaps  none  of  them  can  give  a  perfect  as- 
surance of  exemption  from  unreasonable  prosecutions. 

But  something  may  yet  be  hoped  from  an  intelligent  public  opin- 
ion, which  shall  rebuke  this  sponging  of  the  profession  to  indemnify  . 
the  patient,  in  many  instancdf,  for  the  consequences  of  his  own  folly 
or  negligence. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


The  Society  met  at  the  Court  House,  June  5th,  1855,  at 
10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  President,  Dr.  John  S.  Febnald,  in 
the  Chair.  The  proceedings  of  the  Council  were  read  by  the 
Secretary.  The  following  gentlemen,  being  recommended  by 
the  Council,  were  unanimously  elected  Fellows : 

Alvah  Moulton,  M.  d.,  Ossipee. 
George  A.  Priest,  m.  d.,  Hillsborough. 
Thomas  Sanborn,  M.  d.,  Newport. 
Daniel  F.  Frye,  M.  d.,  Francestown. 
Luke  Miller,  M.  D.,  Fitzwilliam. 
Samuel  P.  French,  m,  d.,  Richmond. 
Charles  Palmer,  m.  d.,  Strafford. 
Charles  Bell,  m.  d..  Concord. 
Henry  Rockwood,  M.  d.,  New-Boston. 
True  M.  Gould,  M.  d.,  Raymond. 
Thomas  J.  W.  Pray,  M.  D.,  Dover. 
David  B.  French,  m.  d.,  Bath. 
Sylvanus  Bunton,  M.  d.,  Manchester. 

George  C.  Shattuck,  M.  d.,  of  Boston,  was  elected  honorary 
member. 

The  doings  of  the  Council  in  the  case  of  Dr.  William  Pres- 
cott,  charged  with  a  violation  of  the  Code  of  Ethics,  chap.  2, 
art.  1,  sees.  3  and  4,  were  communicated  by  the  Secretary, 
together  with  the  correspondence  had  with  Dr.  Prescott,  where- 
upon the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Mesolvedj  That  we  hereby  declare  Dr.  William  Prescott  ex- 
pelled from  this  Society. 


The  President  announced  the  following  Committees: 

On  Treasurer's  Accounts — ^Drs.  Nahum  Wight,  L.  M.  Biiight, 
R.  P.  J.  Tenney.  , 

On  Nominations — Drs.  J.  B.  Abbott,  L.  G.  Hill,  Wm.  H.  H. 
Mason,  J.  P.  Whittemore,  John  Clough. 

At  1 2  o'clock  the  President,  Dr.  John  S.  Femald,  read  an 
interesting  and  instructive  address.  Its  subject  was,  ^'  Medical 
Science,  its  Progress  and  Impediments." 

Dr.  Mason,  from  the  Committee  on  Scarlatina,  made  a  report, 
which  was  accepted,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

Dr.  Dixi  Crosby,  from  the  Committee  on  Hernia,  made  a 
report,  which  was  accepted,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Publication. 

Dr.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  being  present,  made  some  inter- 
esting and  instructive  remarks  on  tiie  subject  of  Hernia. 

On  motion  the  Society  adjourned  to  meet  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Afternoon  Session,  3  o'clock. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations,  through  ilie  Chairman,  Dr. 
James  B.  Abbott,  reported  a  list  of  members  as  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  gentlemen 
nominated  unanimously  elected. 

Dr.  Webster,  from  the  Committee  on  Publication,  made  a 
report,  which  was  accepted,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Treasurer's  Accounts. 

Dr.  Twitchell,  of  Keene,  presented  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  adopted : 

Besolvedy  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed,  who  shall 
report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Quackery,  and  how  far  it  is  consistent  for  members  of 
the  medical  profession  to  countenance  empirics  by  meeting  theni 
in  consultation. 

The  President  appointed  Drs.  A.  Snnth,  G.  B.  Twitchell  and 
N.  Wight,  said  Committee. 

At  4  o'clock  Dr.  A.  H.  Robinson  read  an  interesting  iand 
instructive  dissertation.  Its  subject  was,  "Medicine  progress 
sive,  as  shown  in  the  History  of  the  Science,'*  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 


Dr.  Webster  oflfered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopt- 
ed: 

Be^dlved^  That  the  Committee  upon  the  communication  from 
the  Manchester  Patholo^cal  Society,  presented  last  year,  be 
continued,  and  requested  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

The  Committee  consists  of  Drs.  J.  Crosby,  F.  P.  Fitch  and 
L.  M.  Knight. 

Dr.  William  P.  Stone  read  a  dissertation  on  Fracture,  which 
wap  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

Dr.  Sargent  pres^ted  the  report  of  the  delegates  to  attend 
the  medical  examination  of  Dartmouth  College,  which  was  ac- 
cepted, and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

Dr.  Abbott,  from  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  submitted 
the  following  list  of  Chairmen  of  Special  Committees,  with  the 
subjects  to  them  committed : 

On  Surgery — ^Dr.  E.  R.  Peaslee. 

On  Fractioci  Medicme — Dr.  Wm.  H.  H.  Mason. 

On  Indigenous  Botany  and  Materia  Mediea — ^Dr.  Albert 
Smith. 

On  Obstetries^^Dr.  Dud  Crosby. 

On  JEpidendcs — ^Dr.  J.  S.  Femald. 

Committee  on  Publication — ^Drs.  E.  K.  Webster,  J.  B.  Abbott, 
Ezra  Carter. 

Committee  of  Arrangements — ^Drs.  E.  K.  Webster,  C.  P.  Gage^ 
E^a  Carter. 

The  foregoing  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 
Adjourned  to  meet  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  to-morrow. 

Morning  Session,  Wednesday,  June  6th. 

Dr.  Smith,  of  Peterborough,  submitted  the  following  pream- 
bles and  resolutions,  which  were  adopted,  and  referred  to  Dr. 
Peaslee : 

Whereas,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation Dr.  Peaslee  was  appointed  a  Committee  to  report  on  the 
Medical  Topography  and  Epidemics  of  this  State,  and 

Whereas,  by  a  subsequent  vote,  it  was  decided  that  all  such 
reports  must  be  presented  to,  and  sanctioned  by,  the  State 
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Societies  respectively,  before  they  are  submitted  to  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  therefore — 

Besolvedj  That  one  member  of  this  Society,  from  each  district 
into  which  the  State  shall  be  divided  for  the  purpose  above 
mentioned,  be  appointed,  to  collect  the  statistics  in  regard  to 
their  respective  districts,  and  to  report  to  this  Society  at  the 
next  annual  meeting. 

Resolvedj  That  Dr.  Peaslee  be  empowered  to  appoint  the  per- 
sons just  alluded  to,  as  soon  as  he  can  mature  the  plan  of  the 
report,  make  the  necessary  divisions  of  the  State,  and  other 
arrangements. 

Dr.  Peabody,  of  Epsom,  announced  the  death  of  Dr.  Charles 
T.  Berry,  of  Pittsfield,  and  Drs.  Peabody,  Carter  and  Femald, 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  resolutions. 

Dr.  Peaslee,  of  Hanover,  presented  a  communication  from 
*Dr.  6.  W.  Garland,  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  on  ^^The  Medical 
Properties  of  the  Yellow  Jasmine,"  of  Virpnia,  which  was  refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

Dr.  Peabody,  from  the  committee  on  the  death  of  Dr.  G.  T. 
Berry,  reported  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  unani- 
mously adopted : 

Besolvedj  That  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Charles  T.  Berry,  late  of 
Pittsfield,  the  N.  H.  Medical  Society  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
worthy  members. 

Besolvedy  That  we  extend  to  his  afflicted  family  our  sincere 
and  heartfelt  sympathy  in  their  great  and  irreparable  loss. 

Jiesolvedj  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  enter  the  above 
resolutions  upon  the  records,  and  transmit  a  copy  to  Mrs.  Berry. 

Reports  from  the  Centre  District  N.  H.  Medical  Society  and 
the  Grafton  District,  transmitting  an  abstract  of  their  doings  for 
the  past  year,  were  received  and  read  by  the  Secretary. 

Adjourned. 


MEDICAL  SCIENCE; 

ITS  PROGRESS  AND  IMPEDIMENTS: 

The  Annual  Address  before  the  N,  H.  Medical  Society^  June 
5, 1855,  by  the  President^  John  S.  Febnald,  m.  d. 


Associations  for  the  promotion  of  special  objects  commend 
themselves  to  our  approbation  and  support,  as  a  more  efficient 
means  of  effecting  those  objects,  than  distinct  individual  influence. 
It  is  essential  to  the  advancement  of  a  science,  that  its  friends, 
with  a  umty  of  purpose,  should  exercise  a  unity  of  influence,  in 
accordance  with  the  old  and  trite  axiom,  "  Union  is  strength.'' 
It  is  essential  to  the  honor  and  respectability  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, that  a  unity  of  action  should  prevail.  Opposition  to 
error,  as  well  as  the  dissemination  of  truth,  is  the  duty  of  every 
member  of  the  profession.  Individual  influence  will  do  much, 
but  when  combined  with  the  influence  of  others  it  will  do  more ; 
it  will  give  a  status  and  tone  to  the  profession,  which  its  oppo- 
nents can  neither  gainsay  nor  resist. 

Our  profession  has  its  secret  as  well  as  its  open  foes.  There  are 
those  who,  by  malicious  insinuations  and  secret  inuendos,  would 
endeavor  thus  covertly  to  injure,  who  would  not  dare  to  make  an 
open  attack ;  but  often  under  the  cover  of  credentials,  as  a  bul- 
wark, they  will  labor  to  overthrow  the  edifice  which  they  profess 
to  support.  To  all  the  opponents  of  rational  medicine  we  would 
oppose  a  phalanx  impregnable,  whose  devotion  to  the  interest  of 
science  and  the  profession  would  be  a  guarantee  of  their  effi- 
ciency and  zeal. 

It  is  our  duty  as  members  of  the  medical  profession  to  protect 
its  honor  as  well  as  to  promote  its  efficiency,  by  the  adoption  of 
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all  proper  means  which  will  tend  to  increase  its  usefulness  and 
elevate  its  character  as  a  humane  and  beneyolent  institution. 
We  revere  the  memories  of  those  men  who  have  passed  away, 
by  whose  labors  and  mdustry  the  seed  was  sown.  To  guard  the 
fruits  of  their  labors,  is  a  duty  enjoined  upon  us  by  every  motive 
which  could  actuate  us,  as  men  devoted  to  the  interest  of  scien- 
tific medicine. 

Associations,  if  there  were  no  other  object  to  promote  than  the 
cultivation  of  the  social  feelings,  would  be  eminently  desirable. 
Who  has  not  felt  himself  refreshed  and  invigorated,  by  a  few 
days'  social  intercourse  with  his  medical  brethren  in  our  annual 
reunions;  returning  to  his  usual  routine  of  business  with  re- 
newed spirit  and  vigor ;  realizing  that  he  is  not  alone,  but  that 
he  has  friends  who  sympathize  with  him  in  his  trials  and  per- 
plexities. He  feels  tiiat  he  is  not  an  isolated  being,  but  one  of 
a  large  company,  whose  aims  and  aspirations  are  similar  to  his 
own.  He  feels  that  in  acquiring  fame  and  honor  as  an  indivi- 
dual, it  reflects  the  same  on  his  profession,  which  he  bve9.  He 
is  conscious,  too,  that  every  individual  member  rejoices  with  him. 

This  Society  has  arrived  at  its  sixty-^fifth  anniversary.  Its 
projectors  and  first  members  have  all,  aU  departed.  To  Bracket, 
and  Gutter,  and  Fierpont,  and  Dow,  *and  Crosby,  and  Wilson, 
and  Howe,  and  Twitchell,  and  their  associates,  we  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  their  indefatigable  exertions  in  establishing,  and 
labors  and  privations  in  securing  on  a  firm  foundation  this 
Society,  in  which  we  feel  so  deep  an  interest.  Three  score  years 
since,  it  was  no  easy  task  for  the  members  of  this  Society  to 
assemble  in  this  city.  To  travel  from  the  seaboard,  from  the 
valleys  and  mountains  of  the  interior,  on  horseback,  involved 
great  pecuniary  sacrifice  as  well  as  physical  labor,  yet  they  sub- 
mitted to  it.  Through  their  toil  and  privations  we  have  this 
Society,  as  honorable  in  its  objects  as  it  is  venerable  for  its  age. 
They  left  it  as  a  legacy  to  us.  Shall  we  not  cherish  it,  and 
endeavor  to  make  it  still  more  useful  and  efficient,  fulfilling  the 
object  of  its  founders  ? 

This  Society,  like  other  human  institutions,  has  had  its  muta- 
tions.   It  did  bear  the  signs  of  decrepitude  and  age.    Decay 


appeared  to  be  cQstinctly  marked  on  its  visage.  Its  vitalitj  was 
declimog.  Marasmus  was  slowly  yet  surely  insinuating  itself, 
and  sapping  the  foundation  of  its  organic  life.  But  we  have  the 
high  satis&ction  of  congratulatmg  each  other  on  the  favorable 
symptoms  now  manifested.  By  a  judicious  administration  of 
alteratives,  with  the  application  of  stimulants,  the  grand  climac- 
teric is  passed ;  its  system  has  become  re-juvenated.  It  is  now 
manifesting  the  elasticity  and  vigor  of  youth,  and  it  will,  by  a 
continuance  of  a  proper  course  of  medication,  fulfill  all  just 
expectation,  and  be  an  honor  to  the  profession  and  the  State. 

From  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  which  might  profitably 
engage  our  attention  at  tlds  time,  I  have  sheeted  the  subject  of 
Medical  Science^  its  Progress  and  Impediments. 

I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  the  History  of  Medicine,  to  trace 
its  progress,  from  its  inception  through  its  various  fortunes,  to  the 
present  day ;  but  only  to  note  some  of  the  most  prominent  facts 
in  its  history,  and  suggest  some  of  the  causes  which  have  pre- 
vented apparently  the  more  rapid  progress  of  medical  science. 

Medicine  is  a  natural  science.  It  arose  from  the  necessities 
of  man's  physical  nature.  The  pains  of  disease  and  impending 
dissolution  would  excite  the  sympathy  of  his  fellow-man;  and 
instinct,  if  no  higher  faculty,  would  prompt  him  to  the  use  of 
tfuch  simple  means  as  would  be  naturally  suggested  by  circum- 
stances. Where  all  were  equally  interested,  the  knowledge  of  the 
efiElcacy  of  certain  remedies  would  not  be  forgotten.  It  would  be 
preserved  by  tradition.  What  was  found  to  be  so  essential  to 
physical  comfort  and  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and  its  preservation 
even,  soon  became  connected  with  the  heathenish  rites  of  the 
mystical  religion  of  the  Greeks,  with  which  it  soon  became  incor- 
porated, and  their  spiritual  and  medical  advisers  became  identified, 
Shis  event,  no  doubt,  was  the  cause  of  the  glaring  absurdities 
and  superstitious  follies  which  distinguished  ancient  medicine. 

Charms,  amulets  and  incantations,  were  prominent  means 
among  the  early  practitioners  of  the  healing  art.  In  fact,  these 
means  have  been  transmitted,  with  some  modification,  down  to 
our  own  age.  It  appears  that  in  process  of  time  the  practice  of 
medicine  was  confined  to  certain  families,  and  they  were  the 
depositories  of  the  traditional  knowledge  then  existing.    Hippo- 
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crates  was  one  of  the  members  of  a  family  so  highly  distin- 
guished— ^himself  the  eighteenth  in  descent  from  ^scnlapius. 
The  history  of  this  latter  personage  is  so  involved  in  myth  and 
fable,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  what  is  true  and  what  is 
fabulous.  Hippocrates  was  a  man  of  a  profound  mind  and  ex- 
tensive erudition ;  learned  in  all  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks ; 
and,  moreover,  a  descendant  in  a  direct  line  of  medical  men. 
He  was  the  depository  of  all  the  ancient  traditions.  He  arranged 
them,  adding  the  result  of  his  own  experience  and  reflection,  and 
gave  the  mass  the  form  of  a  system.  This  was  the  advent  of 
Rational  Medicine.  To  Hippocrates  we  are  indebted  for  Syste- 
matic Medicine.  His  aphorisms,  many  of  which  are  acknow- 
ledged truths  in  the  science,  prove  the  acuteness  of  his  perception 
and  the  correctness  of  his  observation  of  the  different  phases  of 
disease. 

Galen,  another  luminary,  who  arose  five  hundred  years  after 
the  "  Father  of  Medicine,"  published  the  works  of  Hippocrates 
with  commentaries.  This  work  was  the  standard  and  the  basis 
of  medicine  for  fourteen  hundred  years.  In  the  writings  of 
Galen  may  be  observed  the  germs  of  some  of  the  most  import- 
ant discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  modem  times;  for 
instance,  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  So  near 
cUd  he  approach  it,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  he  avoided 
it ;  but  he  did  avoid  it,  and  to  Harvey,  fourteen  centuries  after- 
ward, is  awarded  the  distinguished  honor. 

Medicine  shared  the  fate  of  other  sciences  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  For  five  hundred  years  no  progress  was  made  either  in 
science  or  art.  All  intellectual  effort  was  confined  to  theological 
disquisitions  or  metaphysical  subtleties,  excluding  all  rational 
investigation  into  physical  phenomena.  Galen,  in  his  writings, 
indicates  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  different  tissues,  and 
suggested  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  disease,  which  Bichat, 
sixteen  centuries  afterwards,  demonstrated  so  satisfactorily.  It 
is  very  possible  that  Bichat  in  entering  upon  the  investigation  of 
this  subject  only  followed  the  suggestions  of  his  own  mind,  but 
still  we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  the  supposition  that  he 
received  the  intimations  which  he  followed  from  the  old  Grecian. 

The  Aristotlean  peripatetic  philosophy  and  the  medical  theo- 
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lies  of  Galen  coensted  for  seventeen  centaries,  and  were  the 
doctrines  in  their  respective  departments  exclusively.  Philoso- 
phy is  superior  and  anterior  to  science.  No  science  can  have  a 
permanent  basis  which  is  not  founded  upon  the  deductions  of  a 
correct  philosophy.  The  principles  of  a  science  must  be  educed 
by  a  correct  method  from  facts.  If  the  method  be  erroneous, 
the  conclusions  will  be  so  likewise ;  consequently,  all  science  not 
based  on  principles  so  elicited,  is  deficient  in  one  essential  ele- 
ment of  progress. 

The  ancient  philosophies  had  their  legitimate  effect  on  the 
formation  and  progress  of  the  sciences.  The  Aristotlean  and 
Platonic  philosophies,  from  the  senses  and  particular  objects, 
arrived  at  the  greatest  generalities.  Instead  of  collating  numer- 
ous facts^  and  gradually  approaching  the  ultimate,  they  would, 
from  an  apparently  important  fact,  leap  to  a  general  conclusion. 
The  consequences  of  this  method  we  observe  in  the  ancient 
theories  in  astronomy,  and  of  other  physical  sciences.  Medical 
theories  being  formed  by  the  same  method,  must  be  obnoxious  to 
the  same  charge  of  absurdity.  These  errors  were  not  the  fault 
of  the  individual  who  proclaimed  them,  but  of  the  age  and  the 
previdling  philosophy.  ^'We  protest,"  says  Bacon,  '^against 
any  great  value  being  set  upon  that,  which  has  not  been  discov- 
ered or  proved  by  the  true  form  of  investigation.  Human 
knowledge  and  power  are  the  same,  and  fsdlure  in  action  chiefly 
arises  from  ignorance  of  causes." 

The  ancient  philosophies  were  calculated  rather  to  improve 
and  to  refine  than  to  enlarge.  ^'The  difference  between  the 
Peripatetic  and  the  Inductive  Philosophies  may  be  expressed," 
says  Bacon,  ^'  to  be,  the  former  the  anticipation  of  mind ;  the 
latter  the  interpretation  of  nature."  There  are  three  species  of 
false  philosophy,  viz.,  the  sophistic,  the  empiric,  and  the  super- 
stitious. Aristotle  affords  the  most  eminent  instance  of  the  first. 
He  corrupted  natural  philosophy  by  logic.  *^He  appeared 
more  anxious,"  observes  Bacon,  ''  as  to  definitions  in  teaching 
and  the  accuracy  of  wording  of  propositions  than  in  the  internal 
truth  of  things.  He  drags  experiment  along  as  a  captive,  con- 
stnuned  to  accommodate  himself  to  his  decisions."  The  en^piri- 
cal  school  produces  dogmas  of  a  more  deformed  and  monstrous 
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kind,  not  bring  formed  in  the  light  of  common  notions,  bat  in 
the  confined  observation  of  a  few  e3(periment8.  We  have  an 
instance  of  this  in  the  alchemist.  The  superstitioiis  is  more  cor- 
rupting and  injurious  to  true  philosophy,  and  of  wider  extent. 
The  disputation  of  the  Sophistic  school  entraps  the  understanding, 
whilst  the  bombastic,  fanciful  and  positive  notions  of  the  Super*- 
stitious  flatters  it.  Platonism  is  more  dangerous,  because  more 
refined  than  the  Pythagorean.  This  evil  is  found  in  other  sya- 
tems  of  philosophy,  where  abstracted  forms  are  introduced  as 
final  and  first  causes,  omitting  the  intermediate.  Phrenology  is 
a  modem  instance  of  hasty  generalization.  The  peripatetic 
philosophy  essted  for  many  centuries  without  change.  The 
writers  on  philosophy  labored  to  prove  and  enforce  the  dogmas 
of  the  existing  philosophy,  without  questioning  their  trtith.  The 
doctrines  of  Galen  existed  for  nearly  the  same  period  of  time 
under  the  same  circumstances,  and  ultimately  met  with  the  same 
fate. 

The  paths  of  philosophy  and  medicine  have  always  been  pa? 
rallel.  Correct  principles  of  science  and  a  false  philosophy 
cannot  coexist,  for  truth  cannot  be  the  fruit  of  error.  A  false 
philosophy  and  an  empirical  medicine  are  allied,  as  cause  and 
efiect.  The  influence  which  the  peripatetic  philosophy  had  on 
Bcience,  is  exemplified  in  the  fact  that  no  progress  was  made  in 
the  arts  or  sciences  during  the  period  of  the  ascendancy  of  this 
philosophy. 

The  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  opened  a- new 
era  in  the  history  of  philosophy  and  medicine.  The  discovery  of 
inductive  philosophy  by  Bacon  was  followed  immediately  by  tiie 
discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  Harvey.  It  detracts 
nothing"  from  the  fame  of  these  eminent  men,  that  approadbes 
had  been  made  to' these  discoveries  centuries  previously;  for 
those  were  but  the  glimmering  of  the  dawn  before  the  rising  of 
the  sun  in  full  splendor.  Reasoning  by  induction  had  been  em- 
ployed, but  Bacon  analyzed  and  explained  tiie  process.  Whether 
the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  the  result  of  the 
employment  of  the  mode  of  investigation  by  the  inductive  phi- 
losophy, we  cannot  positively  determine ;  but  the  long  period 
which  had  elapsed  since  Galen  s^^proached  the  fact,  during 
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whidi  time,  under  the  Aristotiiean  philosophy,  no  progress  had 
been  made.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  inductive  philosophy 
shed  its  light  npon  the  paths  of  literature,  this  discovery  was 
made.  It  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  it  was  its  fruit. 
These  discoveries  are  unequaled  in  importance  by  any  ever 
made  by  the  genius  of  man.  The  one  teaches  the  method  of 
arriving  at  truth  by  a  true  and  certain  mode  of  investigation. 
The  other,  discovering  the  course  of  the  vital  fluid  upon  which  is 
founded  physiological  science,  opening  avenues  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  pathology,  and  exploding  the  many  absurd  theories  which 
had  been  held  by  the  medical  world  for  ages.  The  basis  of  all 
medical  knowledge  is  physiology.  Without  the  knowledge  of 
the  laws  which  govern  the  human  machine,  it  is  impossible  to  be 
a  correct  pathologist.  Pathology  and  physiology  are  intimately 
comieGted ;  they  are,  in  fact,  inseparable ;  they  must  be  studied 
together.  All  patholo^cal  deductions  which  are  not  founded 
upon  physiology  are  erroneous.  I  would  not  be  understood  to 
imply,  that  no  truth  in  pathology  can  be  discovered  without 
going  through  with  the  formal  process  of  induction,  but  when  a 
supposed  pathological  truth  will  not  stand  the  test  of  this  pro- 
cess, it  cannot  be  received  with  the  smallest  degree  of  confi- 
dence. 

The  progress  made  in  physiology  within  the  last  half  century 
has  been  rapid  and  uninterrupted.  Pathology,  in  consequence 
of  their  intimate  relations,  has  correspondingly  improved.  The 
effect  has  been  that  very  many  diseases,  which  had  hitherto 
been  opprobria,  have  been  entered  upon  the  list  of  those  under 
the  control  of  proper  medication.  The  promulgation  of  medical 
theories  having  only  a  hypothetical  basis,  has  done  vast  injury  to 
medical  science.  However  ingenious  these  theories  may  be,  if 
they  be  found  to  be  deficient  in  the  great  essential  principle, 
truth,  they  injure,  by  diverting  the  mind  from  the  pursuit  of  this 
principle  in  the  right  manner  and  proper  direction.  I'hese 
speculative  theories  have  always  been  the  bane  of  medical 
science.  The  evils  they  produce  are  not  confined  to  the  age  in 
which  they  are  promulgated. 

"  The  evils  that  men  do,  live  after  them."  Many  of  the  pop- 
tlar  medical  errors  of  the  day,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  had  their 
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birth  within  the  ranks  of  the  profession.  Thej  were  hypothetical 
theories,  which  had  exploded  and  were  rejected,  and  their  deaths 
duly  recorded,  but  their  ghosts  have  continued  to  annoy  the 
members  of  the  profession,  and  will  not,  like  the  ghost  of  Banquo, 
"  down  at  their  bidding." 

Mobility  is  one  of  the  great  constituents  of  the  human  nund. 
Progress  is  the  constituent  principle  properly  directed.  Pro- 
gression is  forward,  and  not  mere  mobility,  for  there  may  be 
movement  without  progress.  It  is  a  sine  qua  non  that  a  right 
direction  be  ^ven  to  the  mind ;  and  he  who  succeeds  in  giving 
the  right  direction  to  mind,  does  more  than  he  who  makes  the 
most  splendid  discoveries,  inasmuch  as  the  mass  of  mind  he 
directs,  has  in  it  the  elements  which,  when  duly  exercised,  will 
yield  as  its  fruits  the  knowledge  which  is  the  aim  of  all  instruc- 
tion. To  acquire  truth  is  much  easier  than  to  unlearn  error. 
All  truth  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  the 
mind.  '  It  carries  with  it  a  satisfaction,  which  error  can  never 
do.  We  may  embrace  error,  being  deceived  by  its  plausibility, 
but  we  embrace  it  as  truth.  But  it  does  not  satisfy,  being  des- 
titute of  that  element  which  accords  with  the  innate  principle  of 
the  mind.  Error  not  only  dissipates  our  time,  but  it  does  more 
— ^it  contaminates  the  mind.  It  is  dangerous,  for  after  being 
accustomed  to  contemplate  error  as  truth,  the  mind  loses  that 
natural  consciousness  which  is  a  safeguard  to  prevent  our  imbi- 
bition of  error. 

All  science  is  the  embodiment  of  physical  truths,  as  Scripture 
is  of  moral.  To  attempt  to  found  a  system  of  natural  philosophy 
on  Scripture  would  be  folly ;  dangerous  to  both.  A  heretical 
religion  and  a  fantastical  philosophy  would  spring  from  a  mix- 
ture of  matter,  human  and  divine.  Between  physical  and  moral 
truths  there  can  be  no  discrepancies  ;  if  there  be  apparent  disa- 
greements, we  must  inevitably  conclude  that  there  is  error  either 
in  interpreting  the  revelation,  or  in  forming  conclusions  from 
physical  phenomena.  For  these  laws  emanate  from  the  same 
omniscient  and  immutable  Being,  for  all  his  works  are  in  per- 
fect harmony.  It  is  only  in  the  imperfection  of  pur  exegetical 
knowledge  that  there  are  any  apparent  discrepancies  relative  to 
these  subjects.    The  interpretation  of  Nature  is  the  office  and 
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the  legitimate  employment  of  our  intellectual  powers.  The  more 
advancement  we  make  in  the  discoveries  of  the  laws  which 
govern  the  physical  world,  the  more  plainly  we  shall  perceive 
the  excellencies  of  the  Divine  character,  and  the  more  elevated 
will  be  our  mental  exercises,  and  more  constrained  to  love,  won- 
der and  adore. 

The  advent  of  medical  science  was  under  the  peripatetic 
philosophy.  That  great  errors  should  have  ariesn  and  been  per- 
petuated under  these  auspices,  is  not  surprising.  Many  errors 
have  been  refuted  through  the  influence  of  a  correct  philosophy. 
The  tares  are  still  rife  among  the  wheat,  and  may  not  soon  be 
eradicated,  but  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  know  and  believe 
that  they  will  become  proportionally  less  each  revolving  year. 
Progress  in  any  science  cannot  be  healthful  and  true,  unless  it 
is  made  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  a  correct  philosophy 
— that  of  induction.  This  process  will  lead  only  to  the  truth,  or 
laws  on  which  science  must  be  based  to  stand  the  test  of  time 
and  experiment.  "  The  only  course  and  method  is,"  says  Bacon, 
"  not  to  deduce  effects  from  effects  nor  experiments  from  experi- 
ments (as  all  empirics),  but  to  deduce  causes  and  axioms  from 
effects  and  experiments,  and  new  effects  from  these  causes  and 
axioms."  These  forms  are  the  leading  modes  of  investigation  of 
the  inductive  philosophy,  and  apparently  the  only  method  by 
which  principles  can  be  educed  from  facts.  Facts,  in  the 
aggregate,  are  the  only  basis  upon  which  induction  can  act. 
But  an  isolated  fact  is  valueless  as  to  the  induction  of  a  prin- 
ciple. "  Facts,"  says  a  modem  philosopher,  "  are  not  truths ; 
they  are  not  conclusions;  they  are  not  even  premises,  but  in 
the  nature  and  parts  of  premises.  The  truth  depends  on,  and  is 
only  arrived  at,  by  a  legitimate  deduction  from  all  the  facts  that 
are  really  essential." 

Medical  progress  depends  on  the  method  which  obtains  in  the 
examination  of  medical  facts,  and  deducing  from  them  correct 
theories.  Striking  analogies  and  ingenious  hypotheses  do  not 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  sound  principles  and  the  advancement  of 
medical  science,  but  are  a  fruitful  source  of  erroneous  doctrines. 
A  systematic  consideration  of  the  phenomena  of  disease,  and 
eliciting  the  truth  by  a  rigid  induction  from  these  facts,  gives  an 
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impetus  to  the  science,  and  firmness  to  its  principles,  which 
neither  the  indiscretion  of  its  friends  nor  the  malice  of  its  foes 
can  ever  seriously  impair.  Medicine  is  a  department  of  natural 
philosophy  from  which,  if  it  be  separated,  it  is  rank  empiricism. 
To  avoid  the  eyils  which  grow  out  of  a  vidous  method  of  theo- 
rizing, is  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  correct  method  at  ^e  com- 
mencement of  medical  education.  The  progre^  of  medical 
science  depends  much  on  the  early  trainmg  of  medical  men. 
The  Student  should  be  well  versed  in  the  fundamental  principles 
of  philosophy  and  logic.  An  acquaintance  with  the  ancient 
languages,  and  mathematics  to  a  certain  extent,  are  indispen- 
sable to  the  easy  acquirement  of  the  knowledge  sought.  The 
evils  of  defective  medical  education  are  neither  few  nor  small. 
One  of  the  evils,  without  enumerating  others,  is,  that  from  some 
of  our  medical  schools  graduates  are  annually  sent  forth  to  the 
ranks  of  the  profession,  whose  claim  to  their  diplomas  rests 
almost  solely  on  their  having  paid  the  usual  fees.  From  their 
number  the  army  of  quacks  and  empirics  is  recruited.  The 
remedy  for  this  evil  is  with  the  Schools ;  they  only  can  apply  it. 
The  subject  of  medical  education  is  now  eliciting  much  atten- 
tion. To  remedy  the  evils  of  defective  education,  or  to  prevent 
tiie  evils  from  accruing,  a  suggestion  h^s  been  made,  to  extend 
the  Curriculum,  and  multiply  or  extend  the  courses  of  Lectures. 
That  the  Curriculum  is  suflSciently  brief,  will,  I  presume,  be 
admitted,  but  extending  the  time  would  be  a  doubtful  means  of 
efiecting  the  desired  object.  The  proposers  of  the  extension 
of  the  course  of  lectures  appear,  from  the  suggestion,  to  be  of 
the  opinion  that  from  lectures,  students  must  receive  the  most 
important  part  of  their  education.  From  this  opinion  we  beg 
leave  respectfully  to  dissent.  The  lectures  which  students  are 
required  to  attend  are  a  highly  useful  and  relatively  important 
means  of  acquiring  knowledge,  but  they  are  not  the  most  import- 
ant. The  branches  of  science  pertaining  to  the  science  of  medi- 
cine, which  are  demonstrable,  as  Anatomy,  Chemistry  and 
Operative  Surgery,  are  taught  with  more  facility  and  accuracy 
by  demonstration  than  by  description.  The  faculty  of  sight  is 
brought  into  requisition  to  assist  the  memory,  by  deepening  the 
impression ;  consequently,  to  give  permanence  to  the  knowledge 
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acquired.  But  relative  to  subjects  not  demonstrable,  to  which 
no  external  faculty  can  give  any  assistance,  yocal  teaching 
stands  on  different  grounds.  The  teacher  can  only  point  out 
the  way  to  knowledge  and  the  direction  in  which  it  lies.  He 
has  been  prospecting,  to  use  a  familiar  term,  himself.  He  has 
sought  and  found  the  Placers.  He  has  collected  specimens. 
He  exhibits  them  to  his  pupils,  and  defines  accurately  the  locali- 
iies  in  which  he  procured  the  valuable  material,  and  the  manner 
of  acquiring  them.  He  describes  the  labor  and  privations,  the 
toils  and  the  anxieties  which  he  experienced,  his  hopes  and  his 
fears,  and  his  final  success.  The  result  of  his  exertions  he 
exhibits;  but  they  are  his,  and  not  his  pupils;  they  are  not 
theirs,  nor  can  they  ever  be  theirs ;  they  belong  exclusively  to 
their  possessor.  By  an  effort  of  memory  they  may  call  to  mind 
their  history,  their  character,  and  their  value.  But  it  is,  never- 
theless, not  their  knowledge.  To  acquire  the  knowledge,  they 
must  dig  for  themselves,  and  it  is  the  only  method  by  which  it 
can  be  acquired.  Their  facilities  are  much  increased  for  acquir- 
ing by  the  directions  received,  by  the  specimens  exhibited, 
enabling  them  to  detect  the  true  metal — to  separate  it  from  the 
baser  material  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  This  is  the  pupil's 
own  work ;  he  must  do  it  himself.  He  will  be  much  assisted  by 
judicious  advice,  but  the  labor  he  must  perform ;  he  must  acquire 
it  himself,  or  he  can  never  have  it.  Study  is  the  mie  qua  non; 
no  substitute  will  avail. 

We  would  not  detract  one  iota  from  the  true  value  of  lectures, 
as  a  means  of  medical  education,  for  they  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  indispensable,  but  we  would  protest  against  their  being 
considered  as  the  principal  means  of  medical  education,  when 
they  should  be  considered  as  subsidiary  only. 

The  multiplicity  of  our  medical  schools  is  not  favorable  to  the 
progress  of  medical  science,  nor  the  increase  or  advancement  of 
medical  knowledge.  The  rivalship  which  is  excited,  and  the 
ambition  to  graduate  the  largest  class,  is  not  favorable  to  strict 
scrutiny  into  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates  admitted  to  the 
honors  of  graduation. 

A  course  of  private  instruction  under  competent  teachers, 
combined  \nth  a  private  course  of  lectures  on  the  subjects  of 
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study,  accompanied  vriOx  daily,  rigid  exanunation,  commends 
itself  to  our  approbation,  as  giving  great  facility  to  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  medicine,  and  not  liable  to  the 
objections  to  the  usual  course.  It  indoctrinates  the  pupil  into 
the  principles  of  the  science ;  it  compels  him  to  advance  through 
the  different  stages  of  the  science,  until  the  whole  area  has  been 
surveyed,  not  cursorily  but  thorou^ly.  A  more  extensive 
course  of  lectures  will  subsequently  be  of  great  service.  With 
the  previous  training  he  has  been  experiencing,  he  will  make 
improvement  which  he  could  not  otherwise  do,  to  the  same 
extent.  Previously  to  a  student  graduating  in  the  arts,  he  is 
subject  to  daily  examination  and  recitation  in  the  different 
branches  of  his  course  of  study,  for  years  in  succession.  To 
omit  these  essential  means  of  improvement  in  preparing  for  the 
exercise  of  the  duties  of  a  most  responsible  profession,  is  an 
error  of  no  small  magnitude,  and  should  meet  the  decided  disap- 
probation of  the  medical  profession. 

Medical  science  takes  the  precedence  of  all  physical  sciences, 
from  its  immediate  influence  on  the  physical  happiness  of  man. 
All  other  physical  sciences  have  an  indirect  or  collateral  influ- 
ence on  humanity ;  all  contributing,  however,  to  one  great  end — 
the  elevation  of  man,  as  an  intellectual  and  moral  being, — ^all 
tending  to  the  solution  of  that  most  important  problem,  human 
existence.  The  progress  of  science  depends  exclusively  on  the 
talent,  industry,  and  energy  exercised  by  those  devoted  to  its 
interests.  A  cold  and  formal  acknowledgment  of  its  importance, 
an  apathetic  assent  to  its  truths,  will  do  nothing  to  advance  or 
improve  it.  A  rigid  examination  of  its  truths,  a  close  and 
faithful  investigation  of  its  principles  only,  will  tend  to  purify 
and  extend  it,  securing  it  on  a  basis  firm  and  immutable. 

Medical  science  is  rapidly  progressing,  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  impediments  which  retard  its  course.  It  is  destined 
to  a  high  state  of  excellence,  all  present  appearances  indicate. 

Perfectibility  is  not  an  element  in  the  humanities ;  the  ne  plus 
ultra  is  therefore  a  point  unattainable  by  man.  But  in  the 
progress  which  is  being  made  in  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
Hygiene  and  Pathology,  we  may  hope  with  confidence  that  the 
time  will  arrive  ere  long  when  the  fears  of  the  "  pestilence  which 
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walketh  in  darkness"  wiU  be  dissipated,  human  life  prolonged, 
and  much  of  human  misery  consequent  to  those  fatal  epidemics 
now  so  prevalent,  be  averted,  and  the  truths  of  medical  science 
be  triumphantly  vindicated. 


MEDICINE  PROGESSIVE; 

AS   SHOWN  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  SCIENCE. 

A  DISSERTATION,  read  before  the  New-Hampshire  Medical  Sod-' 
ety^  at  its  annual  meeting^  in  Concord^  June  5,  1855,  by 
A.  H.  Robinson,  m.  d. 


The  false  and  the  real  in  science,  as  in  religion,  are  often  so 
commingled  as  with  difficulty  to  be  distinguished ;  so  that  the 
mere  pretender  and  the  true  man,  in- the  eyes  of  the  world,  stand 
upon  the  same  equal  ground.  And  even'  when  the  dress  in 
which  he  has  arrayed  himself,  is  stripped  from  the  back  of  the 
impostor,  and  he  stands  revealed  in  his  true  character^  the  re- 
proach and  obloquy  which  are  justly  his  meed,  are  too  often  cast 
upon  that  class,  to  which,  like  the  barnacle  to  the  ship's  bottom, 
he  has  attached  himself  only  to  impede  its  progress,  and  which 
is  made  responsible  for  all  the  mad  pranks  which  he  plays  before 
high  Heaven.  No  profession  has  suffered  more,  or  has  had  more 
true  cause  of  complaint  for  this  injustice,  than  our  own.  Men 
may  toil  and  labor,  as  men  have  toiled  and  labored,  for  the 
advancement  of  medical  science  and  for  the  good  of  humanity; 
nay,  they  may  make  the  most  brilliant  discoveries  and  those  of 
lasting  benefit  to  man,  and  the  profession  at  large  may  practi- 
cally act  upon  such  discoveries  in  the  treatment  of  disease ;  and 
all  this  is  remembered  by  the  world,  if  remembered  at  all,  only 
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to  be  forgotten.  Bat  let  some  bold  and  arrogant  man  arise,  no 
matter  how  ignorant,  provided  he  is  bold  and  arrogant ;  and 
let  him  revive  some  old  and  long-exploded  practice — even  let 
him  engage  in  all  the  astrological  nonsense  of  the  dark  ages,  or, 
however  unskilfully,  in  the  strange  rites  of  the  Egyptian  Magi, 
and  the  multitude  will  flock  to  him  to  do  him  honor,  while  the 
learned  will  tauntingly  tell  us  that  ours  is  no  science,  or,  at 
most,  one  that  makes  no  progress.  And  this  in  face  of  the  fact, 
that  men  of  commanding  intellect,  inspired  with  the  noblest 
enthusiasm  and  actuated  by  the  purest  motives,  have  in  all  ages 
devoted  the  energies  of  their  minds  to  the  elucidation  of  medical 
truth,  and  to  the  advancement  of  medical  science ;  evincing  in 
their  efforts  a  zeal  that  never  flagged — an  industry  that  never 
tired — a  determination  that  turned  back  from  no  obstacles — and 
in  face,  too,  of  results  which  have  poured  their  blessings  upon 
the  world,  in  the  form  of  sufferings  alleviated — of  diseases  re- 
moved— of  lives  prolonged — and  of  happiness  secured.  When 
men  called  great,  outside  of  the  medical  profession,  advance  such 
ideas  as  we  have  alluded  to,  it  *is  not  strange  that  the  masses, 
who  seldom  stop  to  analyze  ideas,  should  catch  them  up,  and 
practically  act  upon  them  as  truths ;  for  the  sayings  of  great 
men,  because  they  are  the  sayings  of  great  men,  are  received 
and  cherished  as  sacred  things,  and  often,  too,  when  the  only 
claim  to  consideration  which  they  possess,  apart  from  the  char- 
acter of  their  authors,  lies  in  the  boldness  of  sentiment  advanced, 
or  in  the  peculiar  language  in  which  such  sentiment  is  expressed. 

That  men  of  intelligence  look  upon  ours  as  a  profession  with- 
out science,  or  a  science  without  progress,  need  not  be  disputed, 
when  even  Lord  Bacon — ^^  the  greatest  *  *  *  *  meanest  of  man- 
kind"— ^has  boldly  declared,  that  "  Medicine  is  a  science,  which 
hath  been  more  professed  than  labored,  and  yet  more  labored 
than  advanced — the  labor  having  been  rather  in  a  circle  than  in 
progression ;"  which  is  as  much  as  if  he  had  said,  "  Medicine  is 
a  stationary  science,"  for  a  mind  as  profound  even  as  Lord 
Bacon's  would  fail,  we  think,  in  the  effort  to  show  that  labor 
expended  in  a  circle  could  produce  any  onward  progress. 

Sad  indeed  would  it  be,  if  all  this  were  true,  for  the  man 
of  ardent  mind,  wha  enters  our  profession  with  the  fond  hopp  of 
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doing  something  for  the  advancement  of  tnie  science,  and  finds 
that,  convict-like,  he  is  doomed  to  a  treadmill  sort  of  existence, 
where  there  is  an  unceasing  round  of  labor,  and  yet  no  change, 
but  Inhere  the  sun's  decline  ever  finds  him  in  the  position 
assumed  at  the  morning's  dawn.  Ixion-like  he  seeks  communion 
with  a  goddess,  and  embraces  a  shadow,  and,  like  him,  is  for 
hia  folly,  forever  chained  to  a  wheel  of  infernal  fire.  But  we, 
Mr.  President,  do  not  acknowledge  the  justness  of  the  reproaches 
that  are  cast  upon  our  profession.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe 
that  medical  science  has  kept  pace  with  the  spirit  ot  the  times ; 
and,  considering  the  inherent  difficulties  in  the  way,  has  made 
great  and  good  progress — as  great  and  as  good  as  could  be  justly 
demanded.  A  brief  recurrence  to  the  history  of  medicine  will, 
we  think,  sustain  us  in  this  position. 

Without  dwelling  upon  the  speculations  which  have  been  in- 
dulged in  relation  to  the  rise  of  our  science,  we  may  safely 
assert  that  the  science  of  medicine  must  have  had  a  very  early 
origin— one  dating  long  prior  t9  any  historical  records.  For  as 
men  found  themselves  suffering  from  the  diseases  or  accidents 
incident  to  the  body,  they  would  naturally  seek  for  modes  of 
relief;  which  modes  would  indeed  at  first  have  been  extremely 
rude  and  often  ill-directed,  and  such  as  may  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  effects  of  certain  kinds  of  food  upon  the  body,  or 
the  operation  of  certain  external  agents,  or  by  analogy  from  the 
spontaneous  actions  of  the  system ;  or,  again,  by  the  mere  acci- 
dental diseovery  of  the  medicinal  virtues  of  certain  substances. 
Thus  in  course  of  time  they  would  form  a  materia  medicaj  which 
would  be  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  increasing 
in  bulk  as  it  increased  in  age.  Looking  for  no  higher  origin  of 
our  profession,  reason  tells  us  such  a  course  as  we  have  alluded 
to  would  have  been  pursued ;  and  the  history  of  every  newly- 
discovered  country  goes  to  prove  this,  so  far  as  analogy  can  do 
it.  The  aborigines  of  our  own  land  have  their  medicinal  herbs, 
which  alleviate,  though  they  cannot  tell  why,  their  sufferings; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Africans  and  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Pacific  and  Eastern  islands.  Again,  as  men  are'  fond  of 
power,  and  as  the  possession  of  a  secret  by  which  one  could 
remove  the  ills  of  his  fellow-men,  would  give  him  power  over 
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them,  the  happy  discoverer  of  a  medicine  would  not  only  keep 
his  knowledge  a  secret,  but  would  be  likely  to  magnify  its 
importance,  and  perhaps  claim  direct  communication  with  the 
Deity,  as  the  author  of  his  wisdom.  Such  an  individual  in  a 
rude  and  barbarous  age  would  be  looked  up  to  as  little  less  than 
the  Deity  himself.  And  we  find  that  the  ^'  medicine  man,"  in 
savage  nations,  is  very  generally  regarded  with  peculiar  awe, 
and  is  considered  as  enrobed  with  uncommon  sanctity,  while  he 
himself  is  not  slow  in  striving  to  enhance  this  feeling  of  venera- 
tion, by  all  those  arts  and  mummeries  which  have  such  an  effect 
upon  the  minds  of  the  superstitious  children  of  nature. 

We  are  to  look  to  Egypt,  the  mother  of  science,  as  the  first 
country  in  which  medicine  was  practised  with  any  degree  of 
success.  Sa'nt,  the  secretary  of  Osiris,  had,  according  to  Dio- 
dorus,  divine  honors  paid  him,  as  the  inventor  of  letters  and  of 
all  useful  arts.  His  doctrines  were  collected  after  his  death,  and 
were  found  to  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  medical  precepts. 
These  precepts  the  physicians  or  priests  were  bound  to  follow, 
and  if  by  so  doing  they  lost  their  patient,  they  were  held  blame- 
less ;  but  if  they  deviated  from  them  in  the  least,  and  the  patient 
lived,  they  were  punished  with  death.  The  priests  among  the 
Egyptians,  as  among  all  the  early  nations,  were  the  depositaries 
of  all  the  learning  of  the  times— of  medicine  among  the  rest. 
The  chief  priests,  it  is  supposed,  practised  the  higher  branches 
of  the  profession,  which  consisted  in  magic  rites  and  soothsay- 
ings ;  and  that  they  were  expert  in  one  branch,  at  least,  of  their 
calling,  we  may  learn  from  the  Old  Testament,  where  they  are 
represented  as  vicing  with  Aaron  himself  in  doing  wonders  be- 
fore Pharaoh.  The  Egyptians  must  have  possessed  no  incon- 
siderable knowledge  of  drugs  to  have  enabled  them  to  embalm 
bodies,  which  remain  to  this  day  in  a  good  state  of  preservation ; 
while,  from  this  same  practice  of  embalming,  they  would  gain 
some  general  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  and 
the  situation  and  relation  of  the  principal  internal  organs.  But 
that  they  were  expert  anatomists  we  have  no  just  reason  to 
infer ;  and  so  far  from  their  being  good  surgeons,  we  are  told  by 
Diodorus  that  they  could  ipot  reduce  a  common  laxation  of  the 
foot,  which  befel  Darius  when  hunting.    Indeed,  medicine,  at 
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this  period,  appears  to  have  consisted  in  a  knowledge  of  detached 
facts  relative  to  the  operation  of  certain  agents  upon  the  system, 
without  that  well-ordered  arrangement  of  such  facts  as  would 
entitle  it  to  the  name  of  a  science,  while  its  practice,  instead  of 
bemg  in  the  hands  of  those  who  followed  it  as  a  distinct  and 
special  calling,  was  confined  to  men  who  engaged  in  its  pursuit 
as  incident  to  matters  which  they  conceived  of  much  greater 
moment. 

The  Grecians,  although  they  cultivated  the  arts  and  sciences 
with  so  much  success,  in  the  first  instance  gained  their  know- 
ledge from  the  neighboring  nations.  For  a  long  period  all  who 
were  desirous  of  gaining  a  greater  share  of  knowledge  than  was 
to  be  obtained  at  home,  went  to  Egypt  as  the  great  store-house 
of  science  and  learning ;  and  from  hence,  most  probably,  they 
first  gained  their  knowledge  of  the  healing  art ;  but  down  to 
about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  no  mention  is  made  of  actual 
personages  who  practised  medicine  in  Greece.  Chiron,  the  cen- 
taur, is  the  first  native  Greek  who  is  singled  out  as  having 
introduced  the  art  of  medicine  to  his  countrymen.  He  was,  it 
is  said,  a  prince  of  Thessaly,  who  instructed  the  heroes  engaged 
m  the  siege  of  Troy,  in  medicine  and  surgery,  and  who  received 
the  infant  ^sculapius  when  found  exposed,  and  taught  him  the 
art  and  mystery  of  medicine.  To  ^sculapius  is  ascribed  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  who  devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation 
of  medicine  as  a  distinct  object  of  pursuit.  That  ^sculapius 
possessed  skill  above  his  contemporaries  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact,  that  his  death  was  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
jealousy  of  Pluto,  because  he  rescued  so  many  individuals  from 
the  grave — ^^  that  dark,  Plutonian  shore."  His  profession  was 
foDowed  by  his  sons,  who  accompanied  the  Greeks  to  Troy,  and 
are  mentioned  by  Homer  as  distinguished  for  their  skill,  while  to 
their  descendants,  who  received  the  name  of  ^sclepiades,  was 
almost  solely  confined  the  practice  of  medicine  for  eight  or  nine 
centuries.  The  ^sclepiades  were  the  priests  of  the  temple  of 
'iSsculapius,  and  directed  the  rites  and  ceremonies  there ;  and 
as  these  temples  became  the  resort  of  invalids  from  all  quarters, 
who  gathered  there  to  be  cured  of  the  diseases  with  which  they 
were  afflicted ;  and  who  on  recovering  placed  votive  tablets  in 
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the  care  of  the  priests,  on  which  were  inscribed  a  narrative  of 
their  case,  of  the  symptoms  of  their  disease,  and  of  the  means 
adopted  for  its  removal,  a  sort  of  medical  schools  gradually 
arose,  which  could  not  be  without  their  influence  upon  the  wel- 
fare of  the  profession.  Although  for  centuries  the  oath-bound 
^sclepiades  made  no  great  advances  in  medical  science,  so  far 
as  is  apparent  to  the  student  of  history,  yet  in  their  temples,  we 
think,  may  be  discovered  the  germ  of  that  great  progression, 
which  was  mainly  efiected  by  Hippocrates. 

And  here,  as  we  approach  the  termination  of  this  period  in 
medical  history,  we  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  although 
most  of  the  events  which  transpired  during  the  time  at  which 
we  have  glanced,  are  necessarily  involved  in  obscurity,  bound 
up  as  they  are  with  the  mythological  fables  of  the  past,  and 
colored  by  the  superstitious  fancies  of  those  who  recorded  them, 
yet  enough  is  known  to  show  that  even  here  our  profession  had 
made  '^  great  and  good  progress."  Startmg  from  the  smallest 
beginning,  confined  to  those  who  only  incidentally  attended  to 
the  healing  art  as  a  means  for  increasing  their  power  and  influ- 
ence, it  had  grown  into  a  regular  profession.  From  detached 
facts  in  medicine,  noticed  by  men  scattered  here  and  there 
through  the  world,  and  gradually  collected  and  accumulating  in 
the  temples,  had  grown  up  the  schools  of  Cos  and  Gnidos, 
where  the  youths  of  Greece,  from  perusing  the  votive  tablets, 
and  from  the  experience  of  the  priests,  sought  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  usefulness  in  the  world.  Knowledge,  it  is  true,  was 
yet  limited  and  confined,  yet  it  was  to  some  extent  systematized. 
Mysticism  and  jugglery  to  a  great  extent  prevailed,  yet  light 
gleamed  through  the  clouds,  and  it  needed  but  a  man  of  clear 
head  and  sagacious  mind,  joined  to  untiring  industry,  to  avail 
himself  of  this  light,  and  out  of  the  chaos  around  him  to  con- 
struct a  system,  which  should  challenge  the  admiration  of  the 
world ;  and  "  the  man  for  the  times"  was  not  wanting ! 

The  world  is  attracted  by  the  noise  and  glitter  and  pomp  of 
those  who,  by  these  means  and  appliances,  gam  renown,  while 
the  man  of  modest  though  sterling  worth  is  neglected  and  unno- 
ticed. An  Alexander,  with  his  armed  hosts  at  his  back,  may 
stalk  abroad,  crushing  out  the  lives  and  liberties  of  nations  and 
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peoples,  and  be  caDed  great ;  whUe  a  Hippocrates,  in  all  the 
attributes  of  the  trulj  great  man  immeasurably  his  superior,  may 
work  silently  and  well,  through  the  period  of  a  protracted  life,  to 
build  up  a  system,  which  shall  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  mankind, 
and  be  forgotten.  The  one  is  a  destroying  angel,  and  is  hon- 
ored as  a  demi-god ;  the  other  a  preserving  power  upon  earth, 
and  is  passed  by  as  of  no  account.  Such  is  the  justice  of  man- 
kmd! 

Few  men,  of  any  age  or  profession,  have  ever  lived,  more 
truly  great,  or  to  whom  the  world  is  more  largely  indebted,  than 
he  whose  advent,  four  hundred  and  sixty  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  was  destined  to  produce  so  great  a  revolution  in  the 
practice  of  medicine,  and  to  exert  so  great  cm  influence  in  all 
after  time.  Lineally  descended  from  ^sculapius  and  Apollo, 
counting  among  his  ancestry  on  hi3  father's  side  princes  and 
chiefs  celebrated  in  Grecian  song,  and  illustrious  practitioners  of 
medicine,  under  whose  guidance  the  Coan  school  acquired  high 
eminence,  while  through  his  mother  he  could  boast  of  direct 
descent  from  Hercules  himself.  Hippocrates,  instead  of  sitting 
idly  down,  content  with  the  fame  attached  to  his  family,  devoted 
himself  zealously  to  the  cultivation  of  the  healing  art,  rather 
stimulated  than  otherwise  to  renewed  exertion  by  the  renown 
which  was  already  his  by  right  of  birth.  Without  blindly  follow- 
ing the  practice  of  his  times,  he  availed  himself  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  add  to  his  stock  of  knowledge,  traveling  far  and 
viewing  disease  in  every  form ;  attending  as  a  student  the  schools 
of  professional  teachers,  ever  watchful  and  judging  carefully  for 
himself ;  discarding  all  dogmas  not  founded  in  truth,  he  adopted 
only  those  principles  which  seemed  based  on  nature  and  reason. 
He  found  the  science  encumbered  with  the  rubbish  of  ages — 
that  too  much  and  yet  not  enough  had  been  done  for  medicine  ; 
and  he  set  about  preparing  materials  from  the  waste  around 
him  out  of  which  to  rear  a  fabric  well  ordered  and  sure.  A  true 
philosopher,  he  first  sought  out  his  facts,  and  then  rationally 
founded  his  theory  upon  them ;  and  well  would  it  have  been  if 
this  course  in  scientific  pursuits,  instead  of  the  reverse,  had 
always  been  followed.  "  He  appears,"  says  Bostock,  "  to  have 
had  the  sagacity  to  discover  the  great  and  fundamental  truth| 
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that  in  medidne,  probably  even  more  ihan  in  any  other  science, 
the  basis  of  all  our  knowledge  is  the  accurate  observation  of 
actoal  phenomena,  and  that  the  correct  generalization  of  these 
phenomena  should  be  the  sole  foundation  of  all  our  reasoning." 
Although  Hippocrates  was  not  without  his  speculations  and  hypo- 
theses, yet  these  were  ever  kept  in  subjection  to  the  results  of 
observation,  and  made  to  yield  when  they  appeared  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  latter.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  di£Sculties  in  his 
path — upon  the  entangling  nature  of  false  philosophy,  then  so 
prevalent — ^upon  the  practical  ignorance  of  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology, and  upon  the  confined  state  of  the  materia  medica — and 
consider  how  much  he  accomplished  from  the  means  at  hand,  we 
shall  be  forced  to  the  belief  that  no  one  individual  has  done  so 
much  for  the  science  of  medicine  as  this  noble  son  of  the  island 
of  Cos. 

From  the  time  of  Hippocrates  we  may  date  a  new  departure 
in  the  history  of  medicine.  Men  now  began  to  cultivate  the 
science  in  a  more  rational  and  systematic  manner.  The  world 
began  more  fully  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  a  subject  which 
so  greatiy  interested  them.  The  learned  made  medicine  their 
study,  while  the  philosophers  taught  it  in  their  schools.  The 
light  spread,  and  a  century  after  the  time  of  Hippocrates  the 
Alexandrian  school  was  established,  which,  for  hundreds  of  years, 
through  a  succession  of  learned  men,  contributed  to  the  advance- 
ment of  science.  It  was  here  that  the  human  subject  was  first 
dissected  by  Erasistratus  and  Herophilus,  who  ascerkdned,  with 
more  correctness  than  it  had  previously  been  done,  the  structure 
of  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  as  well  as  that  of  the  brain  and 
nerves. 

In  Rome  the  arts  and  sciences  were  scarcely  tolerated  until 
the  empire  had  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  and  for 
hundreds  of  years  nothmg  was  heard  of  medicine.  It  was  not 
until  about  a  century  before  the  Christian  era,  that  any  man  of 
note  appeared  there  as  a  practitioner  in  our  science,  when 
-ffisclepiades  arose— the  prototype  of  all  quacks — who  began  his 
career  as  physician  by  denouncing  his  predecessors,  and  assert- 
ing that  he  had  discovered  a  more  successful  mode  of  treating 
disease  than  had  ever  been  known  to  the  world.    With  littie 
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science  or  skill,  yet  possessed  of  shrewdness  and  address,  coupled 
with  a  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature  or  human  weakness,  he 
refrained  from  the  use  of  active  remedies,  and  trusted  to  exer- 
cise, diet,  bathing,  and  other  measures  of  this  nature.  He 
allowed  his  patients  a  liberal  use  of  wine,  and  attended  with  the 
greatest  assiduity  to  every  thing  that  promoted  their  personal 
comfort,  while  at  the  same  time  flattering  their  prejudices  and 
indulging  their  inclinations.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  he 
acquired  great  eminence  at  Borne.  He  was  followed  by  Themi- 
son,  the  founder  of  the  Methodics,  whose  theory  contemplates 
the  solids  as  the  seat  and  cause  of  disease,  in  opposition  to  ^ht 
of  Hippocrates,  who  traces  the  same  to  the  fluids,  thus  giving 
rise  to  the  humoral  pathology.  But  without  stopping  to  notice 
the  many  eminent  men  of  our  profession,  who  flourished  at  Bome 
from  the  time  of  Themison  to  that  of  Galen,  we  may  remark, 
that  although  much  error  prevailed — ^although  speculations  of  a 
wild  and  abstruse  character  were  rife,  and  men  seemed  more 
desirous  of  maintaining  the  theories  of  the  sects  to  which  they 
were  attached,  than  of  advancing  the  true  science  of  medicine ; 
yet  the  truth  did  make  progress,  and  at  this  time  the  cause  and 
treatment  of  disease  were  better  understood  than  they  had  ever 
been  before.  If  medical  men  had  not  entirely  escaped  from 
the  follies  of  the  past,  yet  they  were  in  the  main  travelling  in  the 
true  path.  The  precepts  of  Hippocrates  were  chiefly  their  guide 
—and  these,  so  far  as  founded  upon  truth,  could  not  be  followed 
without  benefit  to  mankind.  Physicians  were  becoming  more 
practical  in  their  views,  and  were  to  some  extent  throwing  off 
the  trammels  of  a  false  philosophy,  which  had  for  so  long  a  time 
held  men  bound  and  fettered  by  its  metaphysical  subtleties,  and 
were  carefully  watching  the  operations  of  nature,  and  studjring 
the  phenomena  of  disease,  for  indications  of  treatment.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  the  first  work  on  surgery  and  surgical  opera- 
tions was  written,  by  Gelsus,  and  says  an  able  writer,  ^^  His 
descriptions  of  diseases  and  their  treatment  prove  that  the  art 
had  attained  to  a  very  considerable  degree  of  perfection." 

About  the  middle  of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era 
Galen  appeared — *'one  of  those  extraordinary  characters  who 
are  destined  to  form  an  era  in  science,"— as  much  perhaps  from 
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the  influence  which  their  genius  enables  them  to  acqmre  over 
the  minds  of  men,  as  from  any  actual  improvements  which  they 
really  make.  Bom  at  Pergamus,  in  Asia  Minor,  educated  with 
care  at  schools  which  were  then  in  the  highest  estimation,  resid- 
ing for  several  years  at  Alexandria,  which  was  still  at  its  height 
of  renown,  traveling  much  for  the  purpose  of  holding  converse 
with  the  most  eminent  physicians,  examining  for  himself  the  dif- 
ferent systems  of  philosophy,  but  without  attaching  himself  to 
any ;  devoting  himself  at  a  very  early  age  to  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  he  commenced  his  career  with  a  mind  at  once 
well  stored  and  yet  capacious,  with  an  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  which  never  cooled,  and  an  industry  which  never 
flagged  or  seemed  to  grow  weary.  With  the  advantages  which 
he  possessed  from  nature  and  education,  he  soon  acquired  an 
influence  which  could  laugh  at  all  opposition,  and  which  grew 
and  deepened  until  he  obtained  a  sway  over  public  opinion  in  all 
matters  connected  with  medicine,  such  as  no  other  man,  since 
his  time,  has  ever  held.  And,  indeed,  the  influence  which  he 
acquired  seemed,  to  a  certain  extent,  well  merited.  He  strove 
to  bring  men  from  their  wanderings  into  the  true  path  of  expe- 
rience and  observation.  He  professed  to  act  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  Hippocrates,  and  to  do  little  more  than  expound  his 
doctrines ;  yet  in  pathology  he  is  stud  to  have  surpassed  any  of 
the  ancients,  and  in  his  treatises,  on  physiology  he  rendered  the 
greatest  service  to  science,  surely  going  beyond  Hippocrates  in 
his  knowledge,  and  approaching  almost,  if  not  quite,  within  haul- 
ing distance,  in  one  particular  at  least,  the  great  discoveries  of 
modern  times. 

From  the  time  of  Oalen  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen^ 
tury,  but  little  of  a  practical  character,  which  can  interest  us, 
was  achieved  by  the  physicians  of  Europe.  Galen's  authority 
was  80  firmly  established  that  succeeding  writers,  for  more  than 
twelve  hundred  years,  did  little  more  than  comment  upon  his 
writings.  And  so  enslaved  were  men's  minds  by  this  wonderful 
genius,  that  even  after  Mondini  and  others  had  repeatedly  prac- 
tised dissection—after  Yesalius  had  attempted  to  show  that 
Galen's  anatomy  was  imperfect — Ghosts  of  the  advocates  of  the 
latter,  disregarding  the  evidences  of  their  senses,  undertook  to 
prove  that  his  knowledge  of  the  human  body  was  complete. 
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Soon  after  Galen's  death  we  observe  signs  of  the  decline  of 
Boman  power,  the  fall  of  which  was  succeeded  by  what  are 
emphatically  called  "  the  dark  age%^^  in  which  science,  litera- 
ture and  the  arts,  were  all  sunk  in  the  dark  and  turbid  wares  of 
superstition  and  barbarism;  and  when  for  centuries  the  only 
lights  that  struggled  through  the  gloom,  were  the  sickly  rays 
that  gleamed  out  from  the  cells  of  the  monks.  The  practice  of 
our  profession  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  priesthood ; 
and,  with  the  office  of  priest  and  physician  again  united,  as  it  was 
in  Egypt  and  Greece  of  old,  it  may  not  seem  strange  to  us  that 
the  result  was  ihe  degradation  of  the  latter  and  the  increase  in 
power  of  the  former.  Where  pretended  relics  took  the  place  of 
judicious  treatment,  and  where  a  priest's  mummeries  were  con- 
sidered of  more  avail  than  the  physician's  deepest  research  and 
9iost'  experienced  skill,  there  was  but  little  chance  for  scientific 
attainment  or  great  medical  progress.  But  light  at  length  was 
dawning.  The  Arabian  school,  which,  lor  more  than  four  hun- 
dred years  vigorously  flourished,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
sunk  in  worse  than  decay,  sent  forth  men  of  devoted  zeal  and 
acute  observation,  who,  to  say  the  least,  kept  the  science  up  to 
the  point  it  had  attidned  at  the  time  of  Galen.  It  is  to  the 
Arabians  we  are  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  many  substances 
to  the  materia  medica,  which  are  still  in  use ;  and  with  them 
was  the  origin  of  chemistry  as  a  science,  which,  although,  of 
course,  failing  in  its  primary  object«-the  transmutation  of  the 
baser  metals  into  gold — was  by  them  made  subservient  to  the 
uses  of  medicine.  It  is  to  them,  too,  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  first  description  of  several  diseases,  as  the  small-pox  and 
measles.  Indeed,  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  century  the 
only  remains  of  a  taste  for  literature  and  science  were  to  be 
found  among  &e  Moors  and  Arabs.  The  intervention  of  the 
Crusades,  by  bringing  the  Europeans  into  communion  with  the 
Asiatics,  made  known  to  the  former  the  philosophical  and  medi- 
cal works  of  the  Greeks ;  and  so  profoundly  ignorant  were  the 
inhabitants  of  Europe  of  the  Greek  language  during  the  Dark 
Ages,  that  were  it  not  for  the  light  gathered  from  the  source  of 
which  we  speak,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  writings 
(^  the  aD(»ent  j^ysksians  would  nt>t  have  been  lost  to  the  world. 
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Agun,  the  example  set  by  the  scihool  of  Salerno,  which  flour- 
ighed  firmn  ihe  time  of  the  Ornsades  to  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  was  foUowed  by  most  of  the  univermties  in 
Europe  in  which  medicme  began  to  be  tau^t  as  a  science,  and 
human  anatomy  to  be  pursued  as  a  study.  In  1315  Mondini 
de  Lazm,  to  use  the  langnage  of  an  old  writer,  ^^  astonished  the 
whole  world  by  the  public  dissection  of  two  female  bodies." 
To  these  events  it  may  be  added,  that  the  crombling  of  the  feudal 
system,  by  which  men  were  emancipated  from  the  thraldom,  of 
ages — ^the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  Mohammed  11.,  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
learned  men  there  were  obliged  to  flee  into  Europe  for  refuge, 
bring^ig  with  them  their  classical  manuscripts,  and  inciting  a 
desire  for  improvement  in  the  minds  of  men — ^the  invention  of 
the  art  of  printing — the  great  Beformation  under  Luther — one 
and  all  contributed  to  produce  that  general  upheaving  of  the 
minds  of  learned  men,  and  that  thirst  for  knowledge  and  im- 
provement, which  characterized  the  revival  of  literature.  Medi- 
cine, with  the  other  sciences,  felt  the  onward  and  upward 
impulse.  The  practice  of  writing  monographs  of  particular  dis- 
eases sprang  up — an  increased  taste  for  the  writings  of  Hippo- 
crates arose — ^the  study  of  chemistry  was  pursued  vrith  zeal — ^the 
greatest  and  most  beneficial  advance  in  our  science  was  making 
by  aid  of  the  anatomists — and  the  way  was  preparing  for  that 
great  and  ^orious  progress  which  has  been  going  on  ever  since. 
It  is  true,  the  minds  of  medical  men  did  not  at  once  burst  the 
shackles  that  enthralled  them.  Although  they  observed  and 
experimented  more,  yet  they  had  been  too  long  held  in  bondage 
to  escape  at  one  bound.  They  had  as  yet  fsdled  to  learn  that 
theory  is  not  demonstration,  and  that  hypothesis  in  science  is 
but  little  else  than  an  exponent  of  ignorance.  Hence  down  to 
the  ei^teenth  century  the  medical  world  was  divided  into  sects, 
which  received  their  characteristic  distinction  from  the  prevailing 
and  fashionable  objects  of  pursuit  among  learned  men.  Thus  .we 
hear  of  the  mathematical,  the  chemical,  and  the  anatomical  sects, 
among  physicians— the  first  of  whom  endeavored  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  the  livmg  system  upon  mechanical  principles — and 
the  second  held  as  a  leading  doctrine,  that  the  operations  of  the 
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body  are  all  gaided  by  chemical  actions ;  vrhile  the  last  men- 
tioned devoted  themselves  to  anatomical  researches,  and  indeed 
made  most  rapid  strides  in  knowledge.  Their  investigations 
extended  to  every  part  and  structure  of  the  body,  which  were 
each  made  the  subject  of  particular  and  minute  examination. 
These  labors  were  rewarded  by  the  most  brilliant  success — as 
the  splendid  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  the 
immortal  Harvey — the  absorbent  system,  by  Aselli  and  others — 
and  the  explanation  of  the  structure  and  office  of  the  lungs  and 
their  relation  to  the  heart,  by  Malpighi,  Hooke,  and  their  asso- 
ciates, fully  demonstrate. 

From  the  revival  of  literature  down  to  the  eighteenth  century 
we  behold  attached  to  the  medical  profession  a  long  array  of 
men  of  brilliant  minds,  whose  names  would  adorn  the  annals  of 
any  age  or  pursuit,  but  whose  labors  were  too  much,  perhaps, 
devoted  to  collecting  opinions  and  reasoning  upon  them,  rather 
than  to  showing  how  they  could  apply  them  to  the  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  of  disease.    A  vast  amount,  indeed,  of  informa- 
tion was  gradually  acquired,  and  the  practical  writmgs  of  Syden- 
ham, and  tiie  pathological  and  physiological  works  of  Hoffinan, 
with  the  labors  of  other  distinguished  men,  led  at  last  to  the 
establishment  of  the  same  spirit  of  induction  in  the  investiga- 
tion  of  medical  subjects,  as  was  applied  to  other  departments  of 
science.    Without  speaking  at  length  of  the  great  additions  made 
to  medical  knowledge  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  down 
to  our  own  days,  the  benefits  of  which  we  are  now  reaping  in 
the  form  of  a  more  rational  and  enlightened  practice,  I  will 
only  mention  Haller,  whose  Elements  of  Physiology,  with  their 
establishment  of  the  doctrines  of  irritability  and  sensibility y  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  new  era  in  medical  science.    And  Gullen, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  defects  in  his  system,  which  lat^r  dis- 
coveries have  made  manifest,  by  applying  the  inductive  principles 
of  philosophy  to  the  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  disease, 
and  rejecting  all  hypotheses  and  theories  not  immediately  de- 
rived from  facts,  did  so  much  towards  placing  medicine  upon  the 
true  basis  of  sound  philosophy.    I  might  go  on  and  speak  of 
the  efforts  of  others  in  the  cause  of  medical  progress ;  of  men, 
who,  like  Andral,  Broussais,  Dupuytren  and  Laennec  in  France ; 
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of  Blumerbach,  Muler  and  Meckel,  in  Germany ;  and  of  the 
Hunters,  Bell,  Bright,  Marshall  Hall  and  others,  in  England — 
hare  labored  and  are  now  laboring  so  successfully  in  those  re- 
searches, wlych,  conducted  in  a  right  spirit,  are  of  sure  d.nd 
lasting  benefit  to  science.    But  I  forbear. 

I  have  thus,  in  a  summary  and  very  imperfect  manner,  and,  1 
fear,  with  no  little  tediousness,  touched  upon  some  of  the  promi- 
nent points  in  medical  history.  And  if  we  contrast  the  present 
state  of  our  profession,  with  its  minute  knowledge  of  anatomy- 
its  proved  and  advanced  physiology — ^its  improved  and  simplified, 
and  simplified  because  improved,  materia  medica — ^its  rational 
and  philosophical  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  disease,  with 
all  the  light  poured  upon  the  science  from  collateral  sources — ^if 
we  contrast  this,  I  say,  with  the  rude,  uncertain  and  hap-hazard 
practice  of  primitive  times,  when  the  half-clad  priest,  with  many 
grimaces  and  strange  juggleries,  administered  to  his  sufiering 
and  superstitious  patient  his  vile  decoctions,  made  by  the  side  of 
the  deep-shaded  spring  from  his  wisp  of  medicinal  herbs,  which 
were  gathered,  with  strange  incantations,  and  far  greater  efficacy, 
at  the  hour  of  deep  midnight  by  the  sickly  light  of  the  waning 
moon ;  or  with  the  more  enlightened  but  still  ignorant  practice 
of  the  polished  and  subtle  Greek ;  or  of  the  less  polished  and 
less  subtle,  but  more  practical  Roman,  with  his  comparative 
ignorance  of  anatomy,  pathology  and  physiology,  and  his  total 
unacquaintance  with  chemistry  as  a  science,  and  with  his  theo- 
ries and  hypotheses,  born  of  a  false  and  enticing  philosophy,  and 
tincturing  and  biasing,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  all  his  acts  ; 
or,  still  farther,  if  we  contrast  the  present  position  of  the  profes- 
aon  with  its  condition  at  the  revival  of  literature,  when  all  the 
world  was  running  mad  after  the  philosopher's  stone  and  the 
elixir  of  life — when  chemistry  had  been  only  sufficiently  learned 
to  lead  astray — when  scholastic  disquisitions  and  abstract  theory 
usurped  the  plaee  of  sound  philosophy  and  rational  investigation 
i— when  those  pursuits,  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  science, 
were  followed,  indeed,  but  in  that  fitful  manner  and  with  that 
indefinite  object  which  fail  to  lead  to  any  great  practical  result 
— ^we  shall  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  ^^  medicine  has 
indeed  made  great  and  good  progress." 
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Again,  if  science  be  what  it  has  been  defined — ^^  Knowledge 
sysiiematized" — ^if  patient  investigation  and  carefully  conducted 
experiment  by  able  and  competent  men,  through  a  long  series 
of  years — ^if  the  observation  of  phenomena  and  the  collection  of 
facts  for  ages,  their  generalization  and  reduction  to  those  laws 
to  which  true  experien<^e  shows  they  justly  belong,  and  the 
recognition  oC  those  laws  by  men  of  all  times  and  in  all  places — 
go  to  establish  a  science,  then  we  may  justiy  claim  ours  as  a 
science — ^not,  indeed,  as  yet  always  exact  and  certain,  but  as 
it  would  seem,  by  applying  the  principles  of  induction  to  all 
branches  which  are  the  subject  of  investigation,  we  are  traveling 
in  the  true  path  to  reach  that  point,  and  approaching  nearer  and 
nearer  the  coveted  goal.    ^^  We  have  passed  over  the  age  of  mere 
learning,  and  have  now  entered  upon  that  of  observation  and 
experiment.    Abstract  theory  is  rapidly  falling  into  disrepute, 
and  hypotheses  are  no  longer  considered  as  deserving  of  atten- 
tion, unless  they  profess  to  be  derived  from  the  generalization  of 
facts.     The  necessary  result  of  this  state  of  things  is  to  detach 
the  mind  from  the  arbitrary  influence  of  theory,  to  diminish  the 
authority  of  great  names,  and  to  induce  the  inquirers  after  truth 
to  rest  more  upon  their  own  exertions  than  upon  the  authority 
of  others.     We  have,  indeed,  still  to  lament  the  errors  and  per- 
versions of  the  human  mind ;  to  witness  the  attempts  of  igno- 
rance and  arrogance  to  usurp  the  place  which  is  due  to  modest 
desert  and  patient  research;  but  such  attempts,  for  the  most 
part,  obtain  only  temporary  success,  and,  after  an  ephemeral 
celebrity,  are  consigned  to  their  merited  contempt.    In  the  mean 
time,  notwithstanding  these  occasional  interruptions,  the  progress 
of  knowledge  is  steadily  and  rapidly  advancing.     Experiments, 
well  contrived  and  patiently  conducted,  are  performed  in  every 
department  of  physiological  and  medical  science ;  observations 
are  made  with  more  minuteness  and  recorded  with  more  accu- 
racy;*" and  it  is  not  without  reasonable  hope  that  we  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when,  in  the  language  of  Professor  Alison, 
*<The  general  principles  or  laws  of  vitality  are  ultimately  to  be 
made  out,  which  will  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  science  of 
mec^cine,  as  the  principles  of  gravitation,  of  the  inertia  of  matter, 

*  Bostock. 
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of  motion  commumcatod  by  impulse,  &c.,  bear  to  mechamcal 
philosophy ;  or  as  the  laws  of  heat,  of  electricityi  and  of  chem- 
ical afBnity,  to  chemistry." 

K  it  be  asked  how  this  sentiment,  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
has  arisen  in  regard  to  our  profession,  we  would  submit,  that  it 
is  not  from  any  particular  fault  of  the  profession  itself — ^from  its 
want  of  self-respect — ^from  its  fiEuling  to  demand  from  the  public 
its  just  dues — or  irom  neglecting  to  enlighten  the  world  in  re- 
gard to  its  claims  to  respect  and  honor.  These  may  and  undoubt- 
edly do  hare  their  influence,  but  the  main  cause,  as  we  apprehend, 
lies  in  the  fact,  that  those  engaged  in  other  pursuits  fail  to  dis- 
criminate between  medicine  as  a  science  and  the  theories  and 
abstractions  of  its  advocates — and  between  the  great  progression, 
which  is  and  has  been  steadily  making,  and  the  impostures  and 
follies  of  those  pretenders,  who  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries 
haye  been  confounded  with  the  true  men  of  science.  Every  age 
has  had  its  theories,  and  its  sects  founded  upon  them,  yet  in 
every  age  our  science  has  advanced.  Hippocrates  and  Galen 
had  their  speculations  and  hypotheses — their  four  elements  and 
their  powers  (dunamies^ — ^yet  who  doubts  the  influence  ex- 
erted by  these  illustrious  men  in  favor  of  medical  progress  ? 
Aret8&us  had  Ici&pnevma — ^Van  Helmont  his  archeus — Stahl  his 
amma,  and  others  their  favorite  theories,  which  they  enforced 
with  all  the  powers  of  their  gifted  minds ;  yet  while  these  theo- 
ries have  arisen  and  fallen,  to  be  again  and  again  resuscitated 
under  some  new  name,  and  again  to  pass  into  oblivion;  and 
while  the  world  looks  on  at  the  continual  change,  and  imagines 
that  it  is  medicine  itself,  and  not  these  matters  incident  to  it 
that  is  engaged  in  this  unceasmg  whirl,  our  science  still  lives 
and  continues  to  advance.  Again,  every  age  has  had  its  impose 
ters,  our  own  among  the  rest,  who  have  attached  themselves  to 
our  profession — ^men,  who  conmience  their  career  of  notoriety  by 
loudly  proclaiming  themselves  as  the  reformers  of  mankmd,  and 
who  complain  of  the  folly  of  their  predecessors  and  contempo- 
raries, assuming  that  the  world  never  learned  wisdom  until  they 
appeared,  to  enlighten  it ;  and  the  world  too  often  confounds  these 
with  the  regular  practitioners  of  our  art.  Confound  men  of 
science  with  such  as  these !  Why,  from  the  great  Roman  char- 
latan, who  proclaimed  himself  ^^  the  conqueror  of  physicians, 
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down  to  the  self-styled  "  eclectics"  of  to-day,  of  whom  any  one 
of  the  old  eclectic  school,  if  now  living,  would  blnsh  to  own  the 
paternity — from  the  most  adroit  to  the  most  simple  of  them  all, 
there  is  not  one,  so  far  as  true  science  is  concerned,  any  more 
entitled  to  the  honor  and  privileges  of  belon^ng  to  our  profes- 
sion, than  the  parasite  upon  the  back  of  the  eagle  that  soars  to 
the  sun,  is  of  claiming  affinity  to  the  king  of  birds.  The  science 
of  medicine  has  advanced  to  what  it  is,  and  is  still  to  advance, 
not  by  the  aid  of  such  as  these,  but  in  spite  of  their  exertions. 
Of  its  aims  and  duties  they  have  no  just  conception.  A  motley 
seir— among  whom  are  undoubtedly  some  simple  but  well  mean- 
ing men,  and  many  shrewd  but  not  so  well  meamng — ^to  whom 
the  language  once  used  in  regard  to  persons  of  quite  a  different 
profession  might  with  propriety  be  applied :  "  They  are  all  good 
and  wise  men,  but,  unfortunately,  the  wise  are  not  good,  and  the 
good  are  not  wise."  Claiming  to  be  physicians,  they  bear  among 
them  the  serpent  of  Hygeia,  but  possess  more  of  its  subtlety 
than  its  wisdom.  That  the  world  should  judge  of  our  profession 
from  these  men,  as  they  have  exhibited  themselves  at  all  times, 
we  may  justly  complain. 

Errata— Page  22,  fourteenth  line  fh)m  top,  for  Sa^TU  read  Ta*aiU, 

Page  35,  nineteenth  line  from  the  top,  the  sentence  should  not  close  with  the  word  himself. 
In  reading,  the  period  should  be  only  a  eomma. 


PRACTURE; 


A  DisSBKTATioir,  read  before  the  NewSampsTdre  Medical  Soci- 
ety, at  its  Annual  MeeUng,  in  Concord,  June  5, 1865,  hy 
William  P.  Stone,  m.  d. 


Mr.  President  and  Fellows  : 

I  HAVE  selected  for  my  theme  the  subject  of  Fracture,  as  one 
of  umversal  interest,  not  because  I  have  any  thing  new  to  pre- 
sent, or  any  new  theory  or  practice  to  offer,  but  because  the 
principle  of  the  saying,  "  Line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept, 
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with  here  a  litQe  and  there  a  little,"  is  as  applicable  to  oar 
profession,  as  to  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

Mr.  Abemethy  was  in  the  habit  of  boasting  that  ^^  he  knew 
how  to  make  a  poultice,  and  could  tell  the  big  wigs  how."  Per- 
mit me,  gentlemen,  to  express  the  hope  that  you  will  not  consid- 
er my  remarks  out  of  place,  or  without  interest,  if  they  should 
be  as  homely  as  those  of  the  celebrated  Englishman. 

Much  has  been  written  on  this  subject,  and  yet,  if  an  inexpe- 
rienced man  should  read  the  whole,  and  rise  from  its  perusal  to 
examine  and  treat  a  case  of  fracture,  he  might  meet  much  em- 
barrassment. The  varieties  of  fracture  are  endless,  and  com- 
plicated with  every  peculiarity  of  constitution,  but  the  principles 
which  guide  us  in  their  treatment  may  truly  be  said  to  be  few 
and  simple. 

Fracture  has  been  defined  as  the  separation  of  a  bone  by  vio- 
lence into  two  or  more  parts.  The  symptoms  which  accompany 
such  separation  vary  according  to  the  office  of  the  fractured 
bone.  When  bones  form  a  part  of  an  apparatus  for  the  perform- 
ance of  a  particular  function,  as  in  locomotion,  and  are  the. levers 
on  which  the  muscles  act,  their  solution  of  continuity  suspends 
or  greatly  impedes  this  function ;  while  the  fracture  of  bones 
containing  important  organs,  as  the  cranium,  spine,  and  bones  of 
the  thorax,  may  produce  destructive  injury  of  those  organs,  or 
they  may  be  fractured  without  endangering  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree the  contained  parts,  or  preventing  the  performance  of  their 
usual  functions. 

Immediate  death  may  and  frequently  does  follow  the  fracture 
of  a  bone,  as  in  severe  fracture  of  the  cranium,  causing  lacera- 
tion of  the  brain  or  effusion  from  torn  blood-vessels ;  or  when  the 
odontoid  process  is  fractured,  causing  compression  of  the  spinal 
cord  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  paralyzing  the  respiratory  nerves, 
and  completely  checking  the  function  of  respiration.  The  im- 
portance of  fracture  also  depends  on  the  part  of  the  bone  where 
the  fracture  occurs,  whether  near  or  distant  from  a  joint ;  on  its 
direction,  whether  transverse  or  oblique ;  on  the  degree  of  dis- 
placement, and  its  cause ;  on  its  complication  with  other  inju- 
ries ;  and,  finally,  on  the  age  and  health  of  the  patient. 

The  composition  of  bones  varies  according  to  the  age  of  the 
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patient.  In  early  life  the  fibrous  portions  of  the  bones  predomi* 
nate  oyer  the  earthy  matter ;  in  adult  life  the  constituent  por* 
lions  are  in  eqailibrium  ;  and  in  old  age  the  earthy  matter  has 
obtained  the  ascendancy.  I'hese  changes  are  produced  by  the 
processes  of  deposition  and  absorption.  In  early  life  the  process 
of  deposition  overbalances  that  of  absorption ;  in  adults  the  two 
processes  are  equal ;  and  in  old  age  absorption  obtains  the  great- 
est activity,  and  the  nutrient  arteries  are  wholly  or  in  part 
obliterated.  These  physiological  laws  change  the  character  of 
the  bones,  rendering  them  less  liable  to  fracture  in  early  life, 
and  more  so  as  age  advances.  The  predominance  of  the  softer 
tissues  in  early  life  gives  rise  to  an  injury,  which  may  be  termed 
lending  of  the  bones,  where  the  earthy  materials  break,  but  the 
fibrous  tissues  do  not  give  way.  Such  an  injury  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  complete  fracture.  Disease,  too, 
may  cause  greater  fragility  of  the  bones,  in  which  the  softer 
tissues  are  absorbed  and  the  earthy  particles  lose  their  cohesive 
properties.  Instances  are  related  where  the  bones  become  so 
brittle  as  to  be  broken  by  merely  turning  in  bed,  drawing  on 
gloves,  kneeling,  and  other  slight  causes.  It  frequently  happens 
when  fractures  occur  in  patients  laboring  under  a  fragile  condi- 
tion of  the  bones,  that  union  is  obtained  at  an  earlier  day  than 
m  healthy  subjects. 

The  disturbance  of  the  constitution  produced  by  the  process  of 
restoration  of  fracture,  is  usually  moderate.  But  it  is  far  other- 
wise with  the  sympathy  of  the  system,  created  by  inflammation 
occurring  in  large  joints.  Hence  arises  the  general  rule  with 
regard  to  fracture  of  the  extremities,  that  they  increase  in  im- 
portance the  nearer  they  approach  the  articulating  surfaces. 
The  direction  of  a  fracture  mainly  depends  on  the  direction  of 
the  force  applied  to  produce  it.  Usually  there  is  more  displace- 
ment and  more  laceration  of  the  surrounding  soft  parts  in  oblique 
fractures  than  in  transverse.  The  nature  of  the  force  applied 
also  determines  the  nature  of  the  fracture,  as  to  the  number  of 
the  fragments,  whether  simple  or  comminuted.  We  are  not  to 
advise  amputation  of 'the  limb  simply  on  account  of  the  number 
of  the  fragments  into  which  the  bone  may  be  broken ;  for  com- 
plete os^c  union  vrill  take  place  where  the  number  has  amounted 
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to  twenty  or  more.  Neither  should  we  despiur  of  saving  a  limb 
if  a  large  portion  of  the  shaft  of  tfie  bone  should  be  crushed  and 
exfoliate.  I  recollect  examining  a  limb  under  the  care  of  an 
eminent  Massachusetts  surgeon,  where  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  was 
crushed  between  a  vessel  and  a  wharf,  and  most  of  the  shaft  had 
been  removed,  yet  a  new  bone  had  been  formed,  and  the  patient 
had  a  good  limb.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  obliquity  of 
the  fracture  is  so  great  as  to  split  the  bone  longitudinally.  This 
accident  cannot  be  diagnosed  unless  there  should  be  complete 
separation  of  the  fragments,  or  on  dissection.  I  have  known  a 
fracture  of  a  tibia,  of  a  peculiar  dove-tailed  character,  without 
any  displacement,  which  made  the  diagnosis  so  obscure  as  to 
bewilder  the  attending  surgeon,  an  old  and  experienced  man. 
The  patient  dying  suddenly  gave  an  opportunity  to  clear  up  the 
diagnosis  by  dissection. 

The  displacement  between  the  fractured  portions  of  bones  is 
occasioned  in  part  by  the  direction  of  the  force  applied  to  pro* 
duce  the  fracture,  but  mainly  by  the  action  of  the  muscles 
inserted  into  the  separated  portions.  Desault  met  with  a  repaark- 
able  case,  proving  the  agency  of  the  muscles  in  causing  retrac- 
tion of  the  limb.  A  patient  fell  from  a  height,  and  fractured 
the  femur,  causing  shortening  of  the  limb.  Paralysis  of  the 
inferior  extremities  followed,  and  the  limb  recovered  its  full 
length.  The  paralysis  being  cured,  the  muscles  resumed  their 
contractile  powers,  and  the  limb  again  shortened.  In  bones  of 
the  extremities,  particularly  of  the  lower,  the  greatest  thickness 
of  the  muscles  is  on  the  posterior  and  internal  aspect  of  the 
bones ;  and  their  insertion  being  into  the  inferior  fragment,  or 
those  parts  attached  to  it,  the  upper  fragment  almost  invariably 
overlaps,  presenting  a  seeming  anterior  projection,  which  disap- 
pears on  replacing  the  lower  fragment  to  its  original  position. 

We  here  deduce  this  practical  suggestion,  that  efforts  at  reduc- 
tion should  be  made  on  the  lower  fragment  which  alone  is  dis- 
placed. Transverse  fractures  do  not  usually  show  so  much 
displacement  as  oblique.  If  the  fracture  should  be  through  the 
broad  epiphysis  of  the  tibia,  locomotion  at  first  would  not  be 
seriously  impeded,  the  displacement  being  but  little.  There  are 
several  kinds  of  displacement  of  fractured  bones,  as  retraction, 
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rotation,  oyerlapping,  flexioB,  or  altering  the  direction  of  the 
axis,  and  bj  slipping  in  a  lateral  direction,  so  that  the  axes  of 
the  two  portions  do  not  form  a  continuous  line.  The  displace- 
ment by  retraction  is  when  one  portion  of  the  bone  remains 
fixed  and  the  other  is  drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  muscular 
fibres  inserted  into  it.  Fracture  of  the  patella,  olecranon,  os 
calcis,  and  neck  of  the  femur,  present  examples  of  this  displace- 
ment. Overlapping  is  a  modification  of  retraction,  and  is  seen 
m  oblique  fractures  of  long  bones.  The  force  producing  such  a 
fracture  connected  with  the  action  of  the  muscles  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  force  the  bone  through  the  soft  parts,  making  a  compli- 
cation known  as  compound  fracture.  That  of  rotation  of  the 
lower  fragment  is  of  great  practical  consequence  to  be  remem- 
bered in  treatment,  especially  in  fracture  of  the  femur,  as  the 
weight  of  the  foot  and  leg  has  a  constant  tendency  to  cause  this 
displacement,  generaUy  by  turning  outwards.  The  long  bones 
when  fractured  are  liable  to  form  an  angle  at  the  point  of  frac- 
ture. And  if  deformity  exists  after  recovery,  this  angle  almost 
always  projects  anteriorly,  —  the  effect  of  the  action  of  muscles 
inserted  into  the  posterior  face  of  the  bone.  Lateral  sliding  is 
seen  in  transverse  fractures  with  or  without  shortening. 

No  one  of  the  physical  signs  of  fracture  is  .constant.  In  super- 
ficial bones,  if  seen  before  there  is  much  swelling,  the  best  diag- 
nostic sign  is  alteration  in  the  outiine  of  the  bone,  perceptible  to 
the  sight  and  touch.  Crepitation,  distortion,  pain  and  loss  of 
voluntary  motion,  will  usually  enable  the  surgeon  to  decide  as  to 
existence  of  fracture.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  crepi- 
tas  may  be  produced  by  other  causes,  as  friction  of  articulating 
surfaces  in  a  diseased  condition ;  an  emphysematous  condition  of 
the  soft  parts,  frequently  following  severe  injuries,  will,  also,  to 
the  inexperienced  present  a  deceptive  crepitation.  Pain,  swell- 
ing, immobility  and  distortion,  may  all  be  produced  by  disloca- 
tion and  contusion.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  where  fracture 
exists  the  displacement  may  be  so  slight  or  none  at  all,  as  in  the 
case  referred  to ;  or,  in  the  separation  of  the  epiphysis  of  the 
tibia,  as  not  essentially  to  interfere  with  the  function  of  the  bone ; 
or  the  separation  may  be  so  great  between  the  fractured  extre- 
mities that  crepitation  cannot  be  produced,  as  in  the  fracture  of 
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the  cervix  femoris,  connected  with  great  retraction.  A  surgeon 
cannot  easily  be  mistaken  in  fracture  of  the  ^ong  bones,  if  he 
should  institute  an  accurate  comparison  of  the  length,  form,  and 
capacity  for  Toluntary  motion.  But  should  there  be  uncertainty 
as  to  the  existence  of  fracture,  the  safest  course  for  the  patient 
and  the  reputation  of  the  surgeon,  is  to  adopt  such  treatment  aa 
would  be  indicated  in  case  of  the  actual  existence  of  fracture* 
In  such. a  case  it  is  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  to  institute  a  careful 
examination,  conducted  with  a  firm  yet  humane  hand ;  and  if  he 
cannot  satisfactorily  decide  as  to  the  existence  of  fracture,  not 
to  continue  the  search  in  such  a  manner  as  to  compel  the  patient, 
in  the  extremity  of  his  agony,  to  exclidm, 

"I  had  no  fracture,  skillfal  leech,  till  yon, 
By  your  rnde  handling  broke  the  bone  in  two." 

When  fracture  occurs  in  the  aged,  debilitated,  or  diseased,  or 
in  those  in  whom  the  vital  forces  are  carried  on  feebly,  they  do 
not  well  bear  the  additional  interruption  arising  from  the  pain, 
irritation  and  confinement  consequent  thereto.  In  the  aged, 
where  the  organs  of  circulation  have  become  diseased  in  their 
structure,  after  a  long  recumbency,  caution  should  be  used  in 
changing  to  an  erect  position,  lest  there  should  be  too  much 
labor  suddenly  thrown  on  an  enfeebled  heart,  and  instant  death 
is  the  consequence.  Fractures  are  dangerous  when  occurring 
with  inebriates,  especially  so  if  complicated  with  delirium,  tre- 
mens. Abscesses,  sphacelation  and  death  may  occur  from  the 
insane  attempts  of  such  patients  to  free  themselves  from  the 
dressings  necessary  to  retain  the  fractured  bones  in  apposition. 
Fractures  occasioned  by  projectiles,  complicated  with  wounds 
communicating  with  the  open  air,  are  more  dangerous  than  the 
same  degree  of  comminution  without  external  wounds.  Frac- 
tures involving  large  joints  are  dangerous,  from  the  constitu- 
tional irritation  liable  to  follow.  The  degree  of  danger  must  be 
estimated  by  the  severity  of  the  injury,  the  constitutional  condi- 
tion of  the  patient,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  ability  of  the 
patient  to  bear  the  necessary  restraint. 

To  effect  the  reduction  of  fracture  it  is  not  always  necessary 
to  use  much  force.    A  steady,  moderate  power,  continued  a 
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sufficient  time  to  overcome  the  retractive  strength  of  the  mus- 
cles, will  generallji  suffice.  In  those  cases  which  resist  such 
efforts,  and  the  effects  of  bloodletting  and  contra  stimulants,  it  is 
good  practice  to  place  the  limb  in  a  flexed  position,  with  a  view 
to  diminish  the  muscular  resistance,  which  will  in  most  cases 
subside  in  twenty-four  hours.  For  the  purpose  of  retaining  the 
fragments  in  apposition,  the  first  point  claiming  consideration  is 
position.  A  large  majority  of  fractures  would  unite  perfectly 
well  without  the  application  of  any  apparatus,  if  the  fragments 
could  be  maintained  in  a  state  of  rest.  But  in  most  cases  of 
fracture  of  the  extremities,  position  alone  will  not  maintain  them 
in  apposition.  The  application  of  splints  then  becomes  neces- 
sary. In  applying  splints  we  only  anticipate  nature  in  her  pro- 
cess of  repairing  such  injuries ;  her  first  effort  being  to  surround 
the  broken  bone  with  what  is  called  provisional  callus,  which 
may  not  be  inaptly  called,  nature^ s  splint.  In  the  application  of 
splmts  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  they  are  made  to  press  equally 
on  all  parts  of  the  limb,  by  filling  all  the  inequalities  of  the  limb 
with  carded  cotton  or  some  other  soft  material.  A  great  variety 
of  apparatus  has  been  invented  and  used  by  the  profession  for 
the  treatment  of  fracture.  Surgeons,  particularly  those  com- 
mencing practice,  oftentimes  provide  themselves  with  adjusters 
and  splints  made  of  neatly  carved  wood,  elegantly  varnished  and 
ornamented  with  polished  steel  and  brass,  aiid  other  parapher- 
nalia, which  may  be  offered  them  for  the  treatment  of  fractures. 
All  these  things  have  their  use.  Spread  them  out  to  the  won- 
dering gaze  of  the  admiring  crowd ;  their  inference  is,  if  the 
owner  has  sufficient  knowledge  to  apply  them,  is  well  qualified  to 
undertake  the  treatment  of  any  case,  however  severe  or  intricate. 
A  man  to  be  a  good  surgeon  must  be  a  mechanic ;  he  must 
have  some  mechanical  ingenuity ;  he  must  be  able  to  take  the 
plane  and  the  saw  in  hand,  and  make  himself  an  apparatus, 
should  an  occasion  occur  suited  to  the  case.  No  matter  if  he 
cannot  find  in  tiie  books  any  authority  for  the  particular  kind  of 
apparatus  which  he  himself  may  get  up ;  yet,  if  he  takes  for  his 
motto,  minister  natwrcB  et  interpres  estj  and  follow  its  teachings, 
be  will  be  successful  in  his  practice. 


REPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SCARLATINA. 


Mb.  Fbbsident  : 

Ik  treating  apon  Scarlatina  jour  committee  do  not  design  to 
notice  the  general  form,  coarse,  or  treatment  of  the  disease ;  this 
is  laid  down  sufficiently  plain  in  almost  every  treatise  upon  the 
theory  and  practice  of  medicine.  Yet  there  are"  some  things  in 
its  pathology  and  treatment  that  may  well  claim  our  attention. 

First :  is  it  conta^ous  ?  This  question  has  been  decided  by 
almost  all  authors  in  the  affirmative,  though  some  have  enter- 
tained doubts  upon  this  point.  Nothing  in  relation  to  this  mal- 
ady is  of  more  importance  than  the  establishment  of  this  question 
correctly  in  the  mind  of  the  practitioner.  This  is  so  decidedly 
plain  that  it  needs  no  i^gument  here  to  impress  it.  If  we  de- 
fine contagion  to  be  the  contact  of  poisonous  particles  emanating 
from  a  rotten  marsh,  or  floating  in  an  atmosphere  poisoned  by 
any  unfortunate  and  unknown  combination  of  sulphur,  phospho- 
rus, carbon  and  azote,  united  witii  hydrogen,  as  well  as  that 
emanating  from  the  diseased  surface,  then  there  can  probably 
be  no  question  that  it  is  contagious.  But  if  we  define  contagion 
to  be  from  a  virus  by  inoculation,  contact,  or  miasm  from  the 
diseased  body,  there  would  be  some  doubt.  Now  in  deciding 
whether  scarlatina  is  or  is  not  conta^ous,  properly,  we  are  not 
obliged  to  take  as  evidence  a  disease  propagated  by  any  unclean 
or  neglected  bed,  or  any  ill-ventilated  room ;  for  if  we  do  we 
shall  find  almost  all  diseases  contagious.  But  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  with  proper  cleanliness  and  ventilation,  is  it  con- 
tagious 7  Some  diseases  are  decidedly  so  under  all  circumstan- 
ces, as  small  pox,  measles,  lues  venera,  &c.  Compared  with 
these,  scarlatina  does  not  properly  admit  of  beings  ranked  among 
the  contagious  diseases. 
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We  may  for  practical  utility  resolye  the  question  into  this 
form :  Are  children  of  the  same  family  as  safe  in  the  same  dwell- 
ing with  the  fever,  with  ordinary  cleanliness,  as  when  separated, 
jet  remaining  within  the  district  of  the  epidemic  ?  In  point  of 
expediency  it  certainly  would  be  more  proper  to  advise  a  sepa- 
ration, for  if  this  is  an  error  it  is  a  safe  one.  We  have  what 
seems  to  be  conclusive  evidence  of  its  contagiousness,  in  the  suc- 
cessive attacks  of  members  of  the  same  family ;  and  the  physi- 
cian would  subject  himself  to  unpleasant  censure  if  by  his  advice 
they  had  remained  together.  Nevertheless,  de  facto,  would  not 
ibis  same  family  have  received  the  attack  any  where  within  the 
limits  of  the  epidemic  ?  Families  have  their  peculiar  idiosyn- 
cracies  and  are  obnoxious  to  the  same  prevailing  diseases.  There 
is  some  peculiar  atmospheric  condition  which  adapts  itself  to  the 
constitution  of  members  of  the  same  family,  although  separated, 
and  developes  the  same  disease  simultaneously.  Notwithstanding 
the  doubts  of  the  contagion  of  scarlet  fever  ordinarily,  yet  in  its 
more  malignant  type,  and  in  neglected  and  filthy  rooms,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  it  is  capable  of  being  propagated. 

Scarlet  fever  has  been  known  only  three  hundred  years  as  a 
distinct  disease ;  and  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  a  disease  of 
so  many  characteristic  marks,  so  different,  too,  from  any  and  all 
others,  should  so  long  have  escaped  the  particular  notice  of  the 
ancient  physicians.  It  probably  did  exist  prior  to  this  period, 
but  was  classed  among  the  other  eruptive  fevers ;  yet  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  had  its  origin  at  a  much  later  period 
than  many  other  eruptive  diseases.  We  have  certainly  no  ac- 
count of  it  among  the  Greeks  or  Romans.  Ingrassias  is  said  by 
Br.  Copeland  to  have  given  it  its  first  identity ;  since  which 
iame  it  has  suffered  no  neglect  on  the  part  of  medical  writers. 

Passing  over  the  common  form  of  the  fever,  your  committee 
would  call  your  attention  to  its  nephritic  complication.  Every 
one  who  has  had  any  thing  to  do  with  its  treatment  must  have 
observed  the  peculiar  tendency  to  inflammation  of  the  kidneys, 
which  may  or  may  not  have  resulted  in  anasarca.  This  occurs, 
or  rather  is  made  manifest,  during  the  desquamatory  period. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  peculiar  patho- 
logical connection  between  the  fever  and  the  kidneys,  more  than 
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with  any  other  organ.  The  epithelial  lining  of  all  the  cavities 
takes  on  more  or /less  of  the  inflammation;  in  fact,  it  is  a  cuta* 
neous  and  endeperdermial  disease ;  hence  the  vomiting,  diar- 
rhoea, coriza,  ottites,  &;c. ;  but  from  the  peculiar  anatomical 
construction  of  the  kidnejs  any  epithelial  disease  of  their  parts 
would  have  a  more  disastrous  consequence.  The  tuhuli  urird" 
feri  are  so  minute  that  the  desquamatory  epithelial  scales  form  a 
mechanical  obstruction,  gi'nng  rise  to  urinary  congestion,  which, 
if  not  removed,  produces  a  second  and  higher  degree  of  inflam- 
mation and  degeneration.  Desquamation  takes  place  upon  other 
cavities,  but  for  obvious  reasons  not  with  the  same  effect.  We 
often  observe  about  this  period  inflammation  of  the  synovial 
membranes,  which,  doubtless,  is  connected  with  the  tesselated 
epithelis  of  those  parts. 

There  is  more  or  less  inflammatory  action  upon  tiie  tubes  of 
the  kidneys  from  the  commencement,  but  it  is  not  immediately 
noticed.  Neither  is  it  called  for  until  desquamation  commences ; 
nor  is  it  always  then,  for  in  most  cases  the  scales  are  easily 
washed  away  by  the  urine  without  any  obstruction.  These 
scales  can  be  discovered  in  abundance  in  the  urine  under  the 
microscope.  Neither  is  this  complication  confined  to  the  worst 
form  of  the  fever,  for  it  frequently  occurs  in  scarlatina  simplex, 
and  when  the  patient  had  not  been  confined  to  the  bed  or  even 
the  room.  This  fact  of  itself  proves  that  it  is  more  of  a  mechan- 
ical obstruction  than  otherwise. 

Of  course  dropsy  is  the  result  of  such  complication.  The 
peculiarity  of  this  form  of  dropsy  is,  that  it  will  not  pit  on  pres- 
sure, or  move  by  gravity  to  the  most  depending  parts.  It  will 
not  run  from  the  eyelids,  or  from  one  side  to  the  other,  or  even 
into  the  extremities.  It  is  a  stl\enic  dropsy,  ponded  up  in  tissue, 
possessing  all  its  tonic  power  by  a  dam  across  the  kidneys.  This 
may  be  in  consequence  of  its  sudden  appearance,  coming  up 
unlike  other  dropsies  before  debility  has  taken  place.  Some 
authors  say  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  Bright's  Disease, 
and  does  actually  sometimes  result  in  the  same  melancholy  ne- 
phritic degeneration.  It  may  in  its  present  effect  be  somilar, 
yet  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  cause  and  cure.  One  is 
mechanical,  and  sudden  in  its  appearance,  and  is  easily  cured ; 
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the  other  is  not  mechanical,  is  slow  and  msidioas  in  its  progress, 
and  is  not  easily  cored.  In  both,  albomen  and  epethelial  scales 
are  passed  in  the  urine ;  but  the  scales  are  not  so  abundant  in 
Bright's  Disease  as  in  the  other,  and  we  do  not  find  oil  globules 
in  scarlatina,  which  is  characteristic  of  Bright's  Disease.  The 
similarity  in  their  symptoms,  and  frequently  in  their  final  termi- 
nation, does  not  make  it  that  peculiar  afieciion  so  aptly  described 
by  Dr.  Bright.  The  pathology  of  this  form  of  the  disease  indi- 
cates its  treatment.  Cooling  diuretics,  to  wash  away  the  ob- 
struction, is  the  proper  treatment.  Nit.  pot.,  jalap,  and  squills, 
either  alone  or  combined,  if  administered  promptly,  are  usually 
sufficient.  The  more  stimulatmg  diuretics  should  be  avoided.  It 
is  always  best  in  every  case  of  scarlatina,  however  mild,  to  have 
this  complication  in  mind,  and  administer  freely  the  mild  diu- 
retics, especially  at  the  first  commencement  of  desquamation. 

In  the  general  treatment  but  little  need  be  said  aside  from  the 
ordinary  antiphlo^stic  course.  But  little  danger  need  be  antici- 
pated, except  in  the  malignant  form,  when  prompt  and  active 
measures  are  required,  or  the  patient  dies.  And  it  is  a  melan- 
choly fact,  and  mortifying  to  science,  that  it  often  proves  fatal, 
regardless  of  remedies.  What  seems  to  be  most  demanded  in 
the  malignant  form  beside  tonics,  of  which  bark  is  the  best,  are 
disinfectants  to  the  fauces — ch.  pot,  prepared  in  mur,  acidy 
and  given  internally  in  as  large  doses  as  the  age  of  the  child 
will  admit,  acts  charmingly  as  a  disinfectant.  The  throat  should 
be  kept  as  free  as  possible  of  the  putrid  secretions,  by  gargles, 
or  from  time  to  time  small  emetic  doses  of  ipecac.  There  is 
sometimes  more  danger  from  the  absorption  of  these  secretions 
than  from  the  sloughs.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that  it  forms  a 
crisis  apparently  favorable,  the  tongue  becoming  clean,  followed 
immediately  by  a  fatal  train  of  symptoms  by  poison.  There  is 
no  way  to  prevent  this  unhappy  termination  but  by  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  throat. 

In  the  conclusion  of  this  report  your  committee  would  call 
your  attention  to  belladonna  as  a  prophylactic  and  remedy.  This 
medicine  was  first  published  as  a  preventive  in  scarlatina  by 
Hahnamann,  the  celebrated  author  of  "  Homoeopathy."  How- 
ever much  this  peculiar  author  may  have  been  led  into  error  by 
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the  brilliancy  of  his  own  genius,  no  one  will  deny  that  some  good 
things  have  been  written  by  him.  Neither  does  the  fact  that  it 
was  first  treated  upon  by  him  prove  any  thing  for  or  against 
that  peculiar  system  of  practice  of  which  he  stands  as  the  head, 
or  afford  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be  in  general  use,  pro- 
viding the  fact  becomes  well  established.  Belladonna  was  well 
known  to  have  sometimes  produced  a  rash,  resembling  that  of 
scarlet  fever.  This  fact  pointing  toward  his  fundamental  propo- 
sition, SimUia  similibm  eurentur,  led  him  to  the  supposition 
that  it  was  a  remedy  in  this  disease.  B!it  it  in  fact  only  proves 
that  a  conclusion  jumped  at  through  a  false  theory  does  some- 
times prove  correct ;  and  it  is  by  such  accidental  facts  that  feiae 
theories  are  sustained  generally. 

At  the  present  day  authors  are  divided  in  their  opinions  as  to 
the  prophylactic  property  of  this  remedy.  It  is  very  evident, 
however,  that  it  has  not  received  that  trial  by  physicians  gene- 
rally as  it  deserves.  For  if  it  has  no  efficacy,  in  the  quantity 
used,  it  is  harmless,  and  it  is  a  safe  experiment.  Although  it 
may  possess  the  therapeutical  properties  attributed  to  it  by 
Hahnamann,  yet  he  was  very  evidentiy  wrong  in  its  application, 
and  it  was  not  by  homoeopathic  doses  that  he  himself  made  the 
discovery  of  these  properties.  There  is  no  confidence  to  be 
placed  in  it  in  infinitessimal  doses.  Although  Watson  recom- 
mends it  in  small  doses,  yet  they  have  no  relation  to  homodopathy. 

There  can  be  no  rational  explanation  of  its  modtu  operandi 
other  than  by  the  peculiar  eruptive  disease  which  it  produces. 
It  would  then  come  under  the  same  patholo^cal  law  by  which 
the  vaccine  virus  governs  small-pox.  The  manner  of  adminis- 
tering it  is  to  dissolve  three  or  four  grains  in  one  ounce  of  dis- 
tilled water,  of  which  from  six  to  twenty  drops  may  be  ^ven 
three  times  a  day  to  the  patient.  Its  tendency  is  to  prevent 
the  disease,  or  modify  it  essentially.  And  if  it  will  do  no  more 
than  change  scarlatina  maligna  to  its  simple  form,  it  forces 
itself  upon  the  consideration  of  every  practitioner. 
Sespectfully  submitted, 

Wm.  H.  H.  Mason,  for  the  Committee. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  HERNIA. 


Mr.  Prksidbnt  akd  Fellows  : 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Hernia  I  present  the  fol* 
lowing  report : 

Having  receired  no  instruction  as  to  what  was  expected  of 
your  committee,  and  having  in  the  meantime  received  no  com- 
munication from  others  on  the  committee,  I  have  felt  at  liberty 
to  select  any  part  of  the  subject  for  particular  remark  at  this 
time. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  more  interesting  to  the 
Society  to  listen  to  the  statement  of  some  facts  regarding  anoma- 
lies in  hernia,  rather  than  to  a  dissertation  on  the  general  sub- 
ject, inasmuch  as  the  usual  or  common  forms  are  sufficiently 
described  in  works  of  general  surgery,  or  in  especial  treatises 
upon  this  subject. 

I  will  first  call  your  attention  to  Femoral  Semia,  as,  being  the 
less  common  of  the  two  principal  forms.  Femoral  hernia  has 
also  presented  to  my  observation  more  anomalies  than  any  other. 

Case  I.  (1825).  An*  unmarried  female  was  seized  with  colic, 
accompanied  by  a  small  tender  tumor  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh. 
The  diagnosis  was  hernia.  Taxis  was  unsuccessful  in  accom- 
plishing  the  reduction.  The  bowels  moved  sluggishly  and  with 
great  increase  of  pain.  The  tumor  increased  in  size^  with  fluc- 
tuation. A  puncture  gave  exit  to  pus  and  serum.  The  diag- 
no^s  was  changed  to  abscess.  In  a  short  time  the  patient  died. 
The  post  mortem  examination  revealed  a  femoral  hernia,  con- 
taining intestine  and  omentum.  A  small  muckle,  composed  of 
one  side  of  the  intestine,  was  in  a  state  of  mortification,  and  a 
portion  of  omentum,  of  the  size  of  a  butternut,  had  suppurated. 
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Case  II.  Mrs. had  the  usual  symptoms  of  femoral  her- 
nia. I  saw  the  patia[it  in  coDsultatioD.  There  was,  as  I  thought, 
distinct  fluctuation.  I  advised  an  operation.  This  was  over- 
ruled on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  {M-otruaion  of  intestine, 
and  that  if  omentum  was  protruded  and  remained  unreduced,  it 
was  unimportant  in  struoture  and  function. 

The  abscess  was  allowed  to  burst.  The  patient  died,  after  lin- 
gering some  time  in  a  most  wretched  conditi<m.  No  examina- 
tion was  allowed. 

r 

Case  III.   Mrs. had  symptoms  of  femoral  hernia.  Attmr 

a  time  there  was  a  partial  abatement  of  these.  The  boweh  were 
slightly  pervious.  I  saw  the  patient  in  eonsvltaftion,  and  found 
her  greatiy  exhausted,  with  constant  nausea,  and  OQcasiMial  vom*- 
iting.    There  was  a  large  fluctuating  tumor  low  in  the  groin. 

An  operation  was  advised,  which  was  readily  assented  .to  by 
the  phyfflcians  present.  I  remarked  that  I  was  prepared  by 
previous  cases  to  find  the  tumor  to  contain  serous  pus;,  omentom 
and  intestine.  On  commencing  the  operation,  so  complete  was 
the  consolidation  of  all  the  coverings,  I  opened  at  once  into  a 
large  collection  of  pus  and  serum.  After  a  teacupfid  had  been 
discharged,  I  enlarged  the  incision,  and  exposed  a  portion  of 
omentum  in  a  state  of  suppuration*.  This  was  carefully  laid  open, 
when  there  was  exposed  a  small  nuckle  of  intestine,  ecchymeeed 
but  not  strangulated.  I  removed  the  omentum,  and  dressed  the 
wound  in  the  usual  way. 

Cass  IY.  I  was  caJled  in  tiie  nig^t  to  see  a  woman  said  to 
have  an  attack  of  colic.  As  there  was  a  pbyucian  in  attend* 
ance  whom  I  knew  to  be  perfectiy  comjf^tent  to  render  all  liie 
assistance  necessary  in  such  a  case,  and  as  I  was  not  well  at  tihe 
time,  I  declined  gomg  until  morning. 

On  my  arrival  the  next  day  I  found  a  woman  of  more  than 
seventy  years,  with  the  alarming  symptoms  usually  attendant 
upon  strangulated  femoral  hernia.  The  physician  called  my 
attention  to  a  small  hard  tumor  at  the  upper  and  inside  of  tl» 
thigh.  This  the  (dd  lady  persisted  in  saying  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  colic,  as  it  had  been  there  at  times  ever  sinee  she  was 
a  girl,  and  once  had  come  to  a  head  and  hroka. 

After  some  delay  I  commenced  the  operation  for  hernia.    The 
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ttrent  ooyerings  were  consolidated,  and  the  tmnor  contained 
serous  pus,  omentum  and  intestine.    The  patient  recovered. 

Casb  y .   Mrs. had  constipation  and  colic,  with  a  tumor  in 

ibe  proper  location  for  femoral  hernia.  I  advised  the  operation 
for  hernia,  stating  that  it  might  prove  simply  an  abscess,  or  an 
abscess  complicated  with  hernia.  An  opening  through  the  cov- 
erings, which  were  consolidated,  gave  exit  to  a  table-spoonful  of 
pos.  Hernia  in  this  case  did  not  exist.  The  patient  of  course 
had  a  rapid  recovery. 

Casb  YI.    Mrs. discovered  a  smaQ,  painful  lump  in  the 

^in.  She  had  nausea,  vomiting,  and  copious  evacuation  from 
the  bowels.  The  physician  in  «<ttendance  pronounced  it  a  case 
of  hernia.  The  patient,  a  woman  of  more  than  ordinary  intelli- 
gence, said  that  the  tumor  was  nothing  unusual,  and  that  she 
had  had  ^^  that  bunch,  by  turns,  ever  since  she  was  a  girl,  and  no 
harm  had  ever  come  of  it."  Attempts  were  made  to  return  the 
protruded  intestine  several  times  every  twenty-four  hours,  for 
several  days.    I  was  called  to  see  the  patient. 

There  was  a  large  tumor  in  the  groin,  red  and  exceedingly 
tender  to  the  touch.  The  abdomen  was  tumid  but  not  very  ten- 
der ;  there  was  nausea,  but  no  vomiting  since  the  first  day  of 
the  attack.  So  mild  were  all  the  symptoms  at  tiiis  time,  and 
indeed  had  been  throughout  the  continuance  of  the  disease,  that 
the  attending  physician,  a  very  intelligent  man,  doubted  if  her- 
lua  existed.  From  the  location,  size,  hardness  and  tenderness  of 
the  tumor,  I  gave  tiie  opinion  that  it  was  femoral  hernia,  and 
advised  an  operation.       ' 

Just  at  this  time  Prof.  Phelps,  of  "Windsor,  Vt.,  arrived.  On 
exammation  he  coincided  in  this  opinion.  Indistinct  fluctuation 
was  detected,  and  I  remarked  that  it  might  prove  an  abscess 
only,  or  we  might  find  tiie  tumor  to  contain  pus,  omentum  and 
intestine.  The  skin  could  not  be  pinched  up,  so  an  incision  with 
a  scalpel  was  made  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch  through  con- 
densed and  inflamed  textures.  A  quantity  of  serum  and  pus 
flowed  out,  and  some  one  remarked,  '^  It  is  only  an  abscess,  after 
all."  By  enlar^g  the  incision  a  portion  of  omentum  was  ex- 
posed. This  was  carefully  incised,  and  a  nuckle  of  intestine, 
darkly  ecchymosed,  rose  into  view.    The  stricture  being  divided^ 
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there  flowed  from  the  abdomen  not  less  flian  three  glasses  of 
colored  semm. 

So  much  doubt  existed  in  the  minds  of  all  present  as  to  the 
real  condition  of  the  intestine,  some  little  delay  occurred  before 
it  was  decided  what  course  to  take  with  the  apparently  mortified 
intestine.  It  was  unanimously  decided  to  return  it,  which  was 
done  with  ordinary  ease. 

Such  adhesions  had  formed  at  the  ring  as  to  make  it  impos- 
sible to  return  the  omentum  and  sac.  These  were  consequently 
removed  close  up  to  the  ring,  and  the  ordinary  dressing  appliSil. 

A  large  quantity  of  tepid  water  was  thrown  into  the  rectum 
the  same  evemng,  and  a  copious  cUscharge  from  the  bowels  fol- 
lowed the  next  day.  The  patient  was  very  cheerful  and  com- 
fortable, ilb/6  tcumefaction  of  the  abdomen  subsiding.  On  the 
next  day  flcdd  excrement  passed  through  the  wound.  Com- 
presses were  applied.  For  several  days  every  thing  looked  well. 
The  bowels  were  moved  freely  with  castor  oil  soon  after  the 
liquid  excrement  passed  through  the  wound.  This  patient  slowly 
recovered.  ^ 

In  all  the  foregoing  cases  I  was  called  as  counsel,  and  after 
they  had  existed  several  days.  How  much  improperly  conducted 
taxis  had  to  do  in  the  production  of  inflammation,  consolidation 
of  the  coverings,  and  the  formation  of  pus,  or  the  production  of 
ecchymosis,  I  am,  of  course,  unable  to  say.  It  is,  however,  my 
opinion,  that  taxis,  ignorantiy  or  injudiciously  applied,  is  more 
than  even  a  badly  performed  operation.  In  many  instances  when 
I  am  called  upon  to  operate,  I  find  a  consolidation  of  the  tex- 
tures as  a  consequence,  I  believe,  of  too  great  violence  in 
attempts  to  reduce  the  hernia. 


INGPUIKili    HBRKIA. 


I  have  met  fewer  cases  of  this  form  of  hernia,  witii  complica- 
tions, than  of  crural. 

Case  I.  A  man,  of  middle  age,  had  pain  and  tenderness  in 
the  abdomen,  with  distention  and  persistent  constipation.  He 
If  as  treated  for  colic.    The  patient  supposed  that  he  had  had  at 
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one  time,  a  few  years  before,  a  small  hernial  tumor,  which  had 
been  readily  returned  into  the  abdomen. 

A  fullness  was  observed  to  commience  just  above  the  external 
inguinal  ring,  and  ascend  obliquely  towards  the  crest  of  the 
illium.  It  was  supposed  to  be  an  internal  tumor  occasioned  by 
impaction  of  the  caecum,  or  inva^nation  of  intestine.  The  pa- 
tient died.  A  post  mortem  exanunation  revealed  an  oblique 
inguinal  hernia,  which  descended  through  the  inguinal  ring  far 
enough  to  get  under  the  edge  of  the  internal  oblique  and  trans- 
versalis  muscles,  from  which  point  it  ascended  between  the  mus- 
cles, and  was  strangulated  at  the  internal  ring.  The  intestine 
was  in  a  state  of  mortification. 

Case  n.  An  old  man,  of  nearly  seventy,  had  colic,  consti- 
pation, with  tenderness  and  distention  of  the  abdomen.  A  phy- 
sician was  called,  who  soon  recognized  the  symptoms  as  those 
usually  attendant  upon  hernia.  He  found  upon  careful  search 
a  small  oblique  inguinal  hernia,  and  attempted  to  reduce  it  by 
taxis.  For  three  days  he  contiued  his  efforts  without  success. 
At  this  time  I  was  called  to  see  the  patient. 

The  bowels  had  moved  once  copiously  the  day  before  I  saw 
him.  No  injury  had  been  inflicted  by  improper  attempts  to 
reduce  the  tumor  by  taxis.  This  the  physician  informed  me  had 
been  nearly  accomplished  many  times,  but  would  immediately 
descend  when  his  efforts  were  suspended.  On  inquiry  the  pa- 
tient insisted  that  the  tumor  was  not  there  before  the  time  he 
was  attacked  with  the  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen. 

I  remarked  to  the  physicians  present,  and  also  to  the  patient, 
that  unless  we  were  quite  sure  that  hernia  did  not  exist,  we 
should  proceed  as  if  it  did.  Consequently  an  incision  was  made 
over  the  tumor,  through  the  common  coverings.  This  section 
exposed  an  oblong,  transparent  cyst,  containing  a  fluid.  This 
proved  to  be  situated  upon  the  spermatic  cord,  at  the  external 
abdominal  ring,  and  was  a  hydrocele  of  the  spermatic  cord.  The 
cyst  was  laid  open,  and  the  wound  left  to  heal  by  granulation. 
An  active  cathartic  completed  the  cure. 

Casb  III.  A  Ifijj  seventeen  years  old,  left  home  on  Monday 
noning  for  school,  perfectiy  well  and  in  high  spirits.  Before 
leaclung  his  place  of  destination  he  was  seized  with  distress  at 
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the  stomach,  and  yomited  his  breakfast.  Calfing  at  a  house  lie 
procured  some  warm  peppermint  water,  which  gave  him  some 
relief.  He  proceeded  on  his  way  to  school,  but  soon  became  so 
ill  that  he  was  carried  home  and  a  physician  sent  for.  On  exam- 
ination a  small,  conical-shaped  tumor  was  found  extending  from 
the  scrotum  to  the  abdominal  ring,  the  base  being  in  the  scrotum. 
There  were  present  pain  in  the  tumor  and  abdomen,  with  disten- 
don  of  the  latter. 

On  the  third  day  my  friend,  Dr.  John  Clough,  of  Enfield, 
saw  the  patient.  On  the  fourth.  Dr.  Collins,  Dr.  Clough,  and 
myself  were  in  attendance. 

A  strong  light  falling  on  the  tumor,  showed  it  to  be  diapho- 
nous.  Abundant  evidence  of  the  presence  of  hernia  also  existed. 
Had  we  indeed  met  with  one  of  those  rare  cases  of  hydrocele  of 
the  hernial  sac?  So  rare  that  Mr.  Curling,  during  his  long 
coimection  with  the  London  hospital,  had  seen  but  one;  Mr. 
Pott,  two ;  Mr.  Pelletan,  two ;  M.  Boyer,  6ne ;  and  Mr.  Law- 
rence, one.  And  these,  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Erickson,  in  his  late 
work,  are,  all  the  cases  on  record,  so  far  as  he  is  informed.  An 
operation  was  at  once  decided  on.  An  incision  into  the  scrotum 
gave  exit  to  not  less  than  three  glasses  of  a  limpid  fluid  (proba- 
bly serum)  which  had  been  contained  in  the  tunica  vaginalis 
testis.  This  enabled  me  to  examine  more  satisfactorily  the  upper 
portion  of  the  tumor,  which  proved  to  be  an  oblique  inguinal 
hernia.  The  remaining  steps  of  the  operation  were  accomplished 
without  difficulty.  Intestine  only  was  contained  in  the  sac.  This 
was  swollen,  and  so  deeply  ecchymosed  that  great  fear  was 
entertained  that  sloughing  might  ensue.  The  boy,  however,  had 
a  good  recovery,  and  may,  I  trust,  live  long  to  be  the  pride  and 
comfort  of  his  parents,  to  whom  he  is  an  only  child.  In  con- 
cluding this  case,  and  with  it  this  report,  I  feel  that  I  may  be 
pardoned  in  stating  that  the  boy  refused  to  take  ether  or  chloro- 
form ;  and  such  was  bis  coolness  and  fortitude  that  while  suffer- 
ing the  operation  he  took  hold  of  my  watch-chain,  and  asked  if 
it  was  gold.  When  told  that  it  was,  he  replied,  ^'  Oh,  how  I 
should  like  to  have  it !"  I  trust  that  a  life  of  industry  and  vir- 
tue may  fill  lus  largest  desire. 

Dixi  Crosby,  Ohcdrman. 


REPORT  OF  DELEGATES  TO  ATTEND  THE  EXAMINA- 
TION AT  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE,  NOV.  1854. 


To  the  If.  JET.  Medical  Society : 

The  examination  took  place  on  the  7th  day  of  November,  and 
your  delegates  being  present  were  exceedingly  interested  in 
them.  The  number  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  M.  D.  was 
smaller  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  class,  in  consequence  of 
the  unusually  large  number  in  it  of  those  attending  their  first 
course  of  lectures. 

The  whole  class  numbered  sixty-three,  of  whom  thirty-four 
were  attending  their  first  course,  which  is  a  very  sure  indication 
of  a  much  larger  class  next  term. 

Only  eight  were  admitted^  to  examination.  They  appeared 
perfectly  famiKar  with  the  various  branches  of  medical  science, 
and  gave  us  the  most  gratifying  and  convincing  evidence  of 
thorough  and  systematic  instruction. 

Your  delegates  were  highly  gratified  to  &id  the  institution 
abundantly  supplied  with  preparations,  specimens,  drawings, 
engravings  and  models  for  illustrations  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  medical  science ;  and  with  the  present  able,  industrious 
and  thoroughly  qualified  Faculty,  we  cheerfully  advise  the  New- 
Hampshire  Medical  Society  to  patronize  our  own  school  of  medi- 
dne. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Medical  Department  of  Dartmouth 
College  is  fuUy  equal  in  all  respects  to  any  school  in  the  United 
States  similarly  located,  and  that  any  student  can  attend  at 
least  two  courses  of  lectures  at  this  school  with  greater  profit 
than  any  of  the  schools  in  the  large  cities. 

Our  school  of  medicine,  located  as  it  is  in  a  comparatively 
small  and  most  pleasant  and  beautiful  village,  devoted  entirely  to 
education,  is  in  no  ways  liable  to  the  many  unhappy  influences 
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to  which  sinular  institutions  are  subject  in  our  large  cities.  This 
we  deem  an  important  consideration,  and  should  have  an  influ- 
ence on  our  minds  when  we  advise  our  students  where  to  attend 
medical  lectures.  W.  W.  Brown, 

June  5, 1855.  Jambs  F.  Sargent. 


DR.   GARLAND^S  LETTER. 

Lawrbnce,  June  1, 1855. 
Dr.  Pbablbb: 

Dear  Sir^ — ^When  I  saw  you  last  I  forgot  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  medical  properties  and  uses  of  the  Yellow  Jasmine,  or  Jas- 
samine,  or  Gelseminum  Semperverius,  which  grows  wild  in  con- 
siderable abundance  in  Virginia.  I  think  it  will  be  classed  among 
the  nervines ;  still  it  is  ^ven  in  febrile  diseases  in  from  twelve  to 
sixty  drops,  particularly  in  fever  and  ague,  with  three  to  five 
grains  of  quinine  every  two  hours,  till  three  doses  are  ^ven.  It 
affects  some  much  more  than  others.  XTsuaDy  in  twelve  to  twenty 
drop  doses  of  the  tincture  a  feeling  is  produced  of  utter  inabiUtjf 
to  move,  particularly  the  arms — still  you  can  move.  It  is  unlike 
any  thing  ever  felt.  I  took  twenty-five  drops  sitting  in  my 
office,  and  when  the  operation  came  on  I  tried  to  think  of  some 
feeling  to  compare  it  with,  and  could  think  of  nothing  but  the 
first  dawn  of  consciousness  after  a  full  or  complete  syncope.  It 
is  a  species  of  intoxication,  which  goes  off  leaving  no  headache 
or  other  unpleasant  feeling. 

In  neural^a,  rheumatism  and  muny  uterine  diseases,  it  has 
been  found  very  efficacious.  I  have  ^ven  the  tincture  in  several 
cases  of  neuralgia  with  flattering  results.  The  greatest  benefit 
will  be  realized  in  the  periodical  type  of  that  disease. 

Have  the  goodness  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Society  at  Con- 
cord to  this  medicine.  Some  one  may  know  something  more  of 
its  properties  and  uses.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  the  part  used. 
Some  prefer  to  use  it  with  comine  instead  of  quinine — comine, 
from  Comus  Florida.  When  better  understood  it  will  be  a  rem* 
^y  of  great  value  and  efficacy,  I  hate  no  doubt. 

Respectfully,  yours,  G.  TV .  Garland. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


Thb  sixty-mxfh  anniyersary  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the 
Court  House,  in  Concord,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  June  3 
and  4,  the  President,  Dr.  Adoniram  Smallbht,  m  the  Chair.  The 
proceedings  of  the  Council  were  read  by  the  Secretary  and  ac- 
cepted. The  following  gentlemen,  recommended  by  the  Council, 
were  elected  Fellows,  subscribed  to  the  Constitution,  and  took 
seats  as  Members : 

John  Bell,  M.  n.,  Derry. 
Luther  Pattee,  m.  p.,  Gandia. 
Albert  A.  Moulton,  m.  d..  Concord. 
Henry  B.  Brown,  m.  d.,  Hartford,  Yt. 
Mark  Walker,  h.  d..  North  Bamstead. 
David  L.  M.  Comings,  M.  d.,  Swanzey. 
Geo.  W.  Pierce,  M.  n.,  Wmchester. 
Abraham  Robertson,  M.  D.,  Manchester. 
Nathaniel  E.  Gage,  m.  n.,  Manchester. 
Alonzo  A.  Whipple,  fii.  D.,  Wentworth. 
Abner  Ham,  m.  n.,  Dover. 
Isaac  W.  Longee,  M.  n.,  Alton. 
Geo.  W.  Manter,  m.  d..  Auburn. 
Hosea  B.  Bumham,  m.  b.,  Epping. 

Ariel  Hunton,  M.  d.,  of  Hyde  Park,  Vt.,  and  Walter  V. 
Wheaton,  M.  D.,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  were  elected  Honorary 
Members. 

The  President  announced  the  following  Committees : 
On  NominationB — ^Drs.  J.  S.  Femald,  J.  P.  Whittemore,  E. 
Carter,  J.  Clough,  A.  Snuth,  H.  Pierce,'W.  H.  H.  Mason. 


On  Treasurer's  Accounts — ^Dra.  R.  P.  J.  Tenney,  W.  P. 
Stone,  W.  W.  Brown. 

Prof.  E.  B.  Peaslee,  Committee  on  Surgery,  made  a  rery  m- 
stmctive  verbal  report,  relating  several  interesting  surreal  cases. 

At  12  o'clock  the  President,  Dr.  A.  Smallbt,  read  his  an- 
nual address.  Its  subject  was,  ^^  Progressive  Medicine,  its  Be- 
lations  to  Society,  the  other  Sciences  and  Professions.'' 

Dr.  Femald,  from  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  made  a  re- 
port, and  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  o£5cers  for  the 
ensuing  year : 

JPresidentj 
FRANCIS  P.  FITCH,  m.  d.,  Amherst. 

Vtce-Fresidrntj 
Gbo.  B.  Twitohell,  m.  p.,  Eeene. 

Seoretart/f 
E.  E.  Wbbstbr,  h.  d.,  Boseawen.* 

Treasurer^ 
L.  M.  Knight,  h.  d.,  Franklin. 

OounciUarSy 

E.  Q.  Moore, 


Censors^ 


B.  H.  PhiUips, 

C.  H.  Shackford, 
Albert  Smith, 
J.  H.  Crombie, 
James  Bacheller, 
y.  Manahan, 
M.  R.  Warren, 

Cyrus  K.  Kelley, 
Charles  Palmer, 
John  Bell, 
T.  M.  Gould, 
S.  P.  French, 
A^A.  Whipple, 
Alvah  Moulton, 

Corresponding  Secretaries^ 


T.  J.  W.  Pray, 
S.  G.  Dearborn, 
J.  P.  Whittemore, 
Silas  Cummings, 
S.  G.  Wood, 
Geo.  Sanborn. 


Oliver  Gpss, 
C.  L.  Hartwell, 
Luther  Pattee, 
Wm.  Lai^ten, 
Hosea  Pierce, 
James  R.  Smiley, 
J.  F.  HaU. 


J.  B.  Abbott, 
Levi  G.  HiD, 
Wm.  W.  Brown, 
J.  F.  Hall, 


T.  H.  Marshall, 
Luke  Miller, 
John  Clough, 
Wm.  Lai^ton. 


Delegates  to  Iktrtmotiffi  College^ 
Wm.  H.  H.  Mason,  |        Hosea  Pierce. 

Delegates  to  the  American  Medical  Association^ 


E.  K.  Webster, 
A.  Smalleyy 
J.  P.  Whittemore, 
Wm.  Laighton, 
L.  M.  Knight, 
Geo.  H.  Hubbard, 
Josiah  Crosby, 
Abner  Ham, 


W.  W.  Brown, 
C.  P.  Gage, 
P.  A.  Stackpole, 
Thos.  Ghadbourne, 
Geo.  B.  TwitcheU, 
S.  Bmiton, 
H.  B.  Brown, 
John  Bell, 


John  L.  Sweatt. 
Orators  for  1867,  SuhstituteSj 


Sylyanus  Bunton, 
Abner  Ham. 


Thos.  H.  Marshall, 
Thos.  J.  W.  Pray, 

The  President  said  that  Dr.  E.  H.  Parker,  of  New-York  city, 
who  was  present,  had  a  paper  which  he  wished  to  read  to  the 
Society,  and  at  as  early  an  hour  as  possible,  because  he  expected 
to  be  obliged  to  lea^e  soon. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  E.  B.  Peaslee  it  was  Voted,  that  Dr.  Par^ 
ker  read  his  paper  now. 

On  coming  forward  Dr.  Parker  sidd : 

Mr.  President, — ^May  I  be  indulged  in  a  few  words  of  per- 
sonal explanation  ?  It  must  seem  to  you  and  to  the  Society  a 
very  strange  thing  that  I  should  have  come  so  far  to  read  so 
short  a  paper  as  this  upon  *^  the  results  of  the  quantitatiye  and 
qualitative  analysis  of  homoeopathic  medical  preparations."  But 
I  have  what  I  consider  ti  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  doing  so. 

Since  I  left  this  city,  sir,  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  hear  oc- 
casionally one  and  another  rumor  affecting,  now  my  personal 
habits,  now  my  moral  character,  and  now  my  professional  reputa- 
tion. I  have  hitherto  contented  myself  with  authorizing  and  re- 
questing my  friends  to  contradict  them  as  they  met  them,  and 
tins  I  believe  has  been  done.  But  about  six  weeks  ago  a  very 
particular  firiend  of  mine  of  this  State  wrote  to  ask  me  if  there 
was  any  foundation  for  a  grave  rumor  that  was  in  circulation  to 
the  effect  that  I  had  become  a  homoeopathist.  I  at  once  answered 
no.  Only  two  weeks  since,  from  a  different  source,  the  same 
rumor  again  reached  me,  and  again  through  a  friend  to  whose 
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good  opinion  I  conld  not  be  indifferent.  It  happened  that  I  had 
in  my  drawer  the  paper  which  I  have  in  my  hand,  and  which  I 
.  was  preparing  to  read  before  a  Society  in  New- York ;  and  I  at 
once  determined  to  comjdete  it,  and,  H  practicablCi  come  here  to 
read  it.  That  I  have  done  well  I  can  not  doubt,  fori  once  I  have 
been  in  this  hall,  another  friend  has  repeated  to  me  the  rumor, 
and  asked  if  it  could  be  true.  Such  a  charge,  sir,  strikes  at  my 
professional  reputation  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  do  me  vast 
injury,  and  can  not  be  ignored.  It  tends  to  drive  from  me  pro- 
fessional friends,  and  to  make  them  my  most  decided  enemies ; 
to  such  a  charge  I  am  not  indifferent.  I  would  go  very  far  to 
make  a  friend,  but  I  would  go  farther  to  keep  one ;  and  I  am 
sure  that  there  are  many  in  this  Society  whom  I  may  with  pride 
number  among  my  friends.  I  have  therefore  come  here  to  say 
before  you  and  to  you  that  this  charge  is  faUe,  is  baaeleas^  and, 
as  I  believe,  is  in  its  ori^  maUeums.  With  this  full  and  flat 
denial  of  the  charge  I  must  content  myself;  and  with  many 
thanks  for  the  patience  with  which  you,  sir,  and  the  Society  have 
listened  to  these  personal  matters,  I  proceed  to  read  the  paper  of 
which  I  have  before  spoken. 

Dr.  Parker  then  read  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  paper 
on  the  ^'  Results  of  the  Quantitative  and  Qualitative  Analysis  of 
Homoeopathic  Medical  Preparations;"  a  copy  of  which  was 
requested  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

Aftebkoon  Session,  3  o'clock. 

Prof.  Albert  Smith,  from  the  Committee  on  Quackexy,  made  a 
report,  which  was  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Publication. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Whittemore  presented  the  report  of  the  delegates  to 
attend  the  Medical  Examinations  at  Dartmouth  College,  which 
was  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

Dr.  Mason,  from  the  Committee  on  Practical  Medicine,  made 
a  report,  which  was  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Publication. 

Dr.  Albert  Smith  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Indigenous  Botany  and  Materia  Medica,  which  was  accepted  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 


MoBimra  Sibbbsiok,  Wednbsdat,  Jane  4. 

Dr.  Hubbard  offered  the  following  resolntion,  which  elicited 
some  discassion  and  was  indefinitely  postponed : 

Besolvedj  That  the  Treasurer  be  instructed  to  pay  no  hotel 
bills,  hereafter  incurred,  except  the  annual  dinner. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Mason,  Drs.  A.  Smith,  Stackpole  and  Hub- 
bard, were  appomted  a  Committee  to  examine  Patients. 

Dr.  Femald,  from  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  submitted 
the  following  list  of  Chairmen  of  Special  Committees,  with  the 
subjects  to  them  committed : 

On  Surgery — ^Dr.  Qeo.  H.  Hubbard. 

On  Practteal  Medicine — ^Dr.  W.  W.  Brown. 

On  JEpidemc% — ^Dr.  J.  S.  Femald. 

Committee  on  PvlKcation — ^Drs.  E.  K.  Webster,  E.  Carter, 
C.  P.  Gage. 

Committee  (jf  Arrangements — ^Drs.  E.  K.  Webster,  C.  P.  Gage, 
E.  G.  Moore. 

Dr.  Hubbard  announced  the  death  of  Dr.  Charles  Bell,  of 
Concord,  and  Drs.  Hubbard,  Stackpole  and  Brown  were  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  to  prepare  resolutions. 

Dr.  P.  A.  Stackpole  read  an  interesting  dissertation  on  In^ 
flammation,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

Dr.  Hubbard,  from  the  Committee  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Charles 
Bell,  reported  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas,  In  the  death  of  Dr.  Charles  Bell,  late  of  Concord, 
the  N.  H.  Medical  Society  has  lost  one  of  its  most  promising 
members,  therefore — 

Resolvedy  That  we  extend  to  his  afflicted  family  our  sincere 
and  heartfelt  sympathy  in  their  affliction. 

Resolved^  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  enter  upon  the 
records  thef^aboYO  resolutions,  and  transmit  a  copy  to  the  widow 
of  the  deceased. 

The  report  of  the  Commtltee  on  Publication,  by  Dr.  Webster, 
was  accepted,  and  refeired  to  the  Committee  of  the  Treasurer's 
Accounts. 
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Dr.  Tenney,  from  the  Oommittee  on  the  Treasorer's  Accounts, 
made  a  report,  which  was  accepted. 

With  an  interchange  of  sentiments  on  practical  sabjeets,  and 
fjEtmiliar  conversation  for  an  hour  or  two,  the  sesnon  dosed, 
hoping  all  to  meet  again  in  1857. 


PROGRESSIVE  MEDICINE: 

ITS   RELATIONS  TO  SOCIETT,  THE  OTHEB   SCIENCES   AND 

PROFESSIONS. 

The  Annual  Adbrxsb  htfort  ihe  Nl  H.  Mee^eai  Sodetg^  June  8, 
1856,  hy  the  President^  Adoniram  Smallbt,  h.  d.,  of  Ltftne. 


CfenUemen  .'—-Another  year  has  winged  its  way  into  ilie  past, 
and  again  we  are  assembled  to  testify  to  each  other  the  strengili 
of  interest  we  feel  in  the  New-Hampshire  Medical  Sodety.  It 
is  well  that  those  who  are  interested  in  its  advancement  and  well- 
being  should  meet  together  once  in  a  year,  to  indicate,  by  their 
presence  and  counsels,  a  commendable  zeal  in  its  honor  and  pros- 
perity; and  to  add  anew  their  testimony  to  the  wisdom  and 
patriotism  which  guided  its  fathers  and  founders  in  their  associat- 
ed efforts  for  promoting  the  best  interests  and  happiness  of  the 
comnmnity. 

Sixty-six  years  ago  much  of  the  State  was  unreclaimed,  and  in 
many  parts  the  woodmim's  axe  had  never  broken  that  primeval 
silence  which  had  reigned  for  so  many  centuries.  A  confedera- 
tion of  States  had  been  formed,  the  great  Magna  Oharta  of 
American  Freedom  had  been  signed ;  and  the  veterans  of  the 
revolutionary  strug^e  were  settiing  down  inix>  that  tnmquility  so 
congenial  to  domestic  happiness.     The  medical  necessities  of 


society  were  not  to  be  forgotten  by  men  who  had  dared  and  done 
80  much  for  the  amehoration  and  benefit  of  the  human  race. 
Our  own  profession  had  furnished  a  large  share  of  the  talent  and 
ability  to  define  and  defend  our  rights  in  the  councils  of  the 
State,  the  nation,  and  the  field.  The  leading  spirits  of  those 
days  which  "  tried  men's  souls  "  were  the  fathers  of  this  Socie- 
ty ;  and  while  we  reap  the  benefits  of  their  sagacity  and  love  of 
country,  may  their  names  and  their  virtues  live  and  be  honored, 
and  the  profession  they  loved  be  largely  advanced.  Can  we 
spend  the  few  moments  allotted  us  better  than  in  taking  a  survey 
of  our  broad  professional  inheritance,  its  lustory  and  progress, 
and  its  relatione  to  other  professions  and  society  at  large  ?  It 
would  afford  me  unalloyed  gratification  could  I  invite  you  to  ac- 
company me  through  paths  of  pleasure,  bedecked  and  strewed 
with  flowers  whose  fragrance  would  yield  a  sweet  incense  ;  but 
the  flowers  that  grow  and  flourish  in  our  pathway  are  the  night- 
shade and  the  poppy.  Would  that  we  might  ramble  through 
beautiful  groves  and  over  delightful  landscapes,  such  as  the  im* 
agination  of  the  painter  can  sketch,  and  find  shelter  under  their 
luxuriant  foliage  from  the  sunshine  and  showers,  and  listen  to 
the  sweet  songs  of  the  plumy  races,  or  be  soothed  by  the  murmur 
of  the  distant  waterfall ;  but  ours  is  a  science  whose  rugged  steeps 
are  too  closely  allied  to  every  day  facts ;  and  we  are  too  often 
brought  in  close  proximity  to  the  shady  side  of  poor  humanity  to 
be  able  to  revel  in  pleasure  or  forget  for  a  moment  the  sad  realities 
we  are  so  often  called  to  witness.  In  the  early  history  of  our  Socie- 
ty there  was  an  attempt  at  legal  protection,  but  for  many  years 
neither  society  nor  the  profession  have  been  retarded  with  any 
such  hindrances.  While  government  is  careful  to  protect  the 
people  firom  their  own  ignorance  and  the  impositions  of  the  fraud- 
ulent, by  penal  statute  and  the  strong  arm  of  law,  it  utterly  re- 
fuses to  sustain  those  who  judge  for  that  same  people  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  deep  mysteries  of  life  and  cBsease ;  it  has  no  re- 
proofii,  no  penalty,  for  the  counterfeit  phyrician,  who  cheats  us  of 
our  health,  and  life,  even.  It  is  very  careful  to  provide,  by 
stringent  and  penal  lavrs,  that  none  but  the  authorized  agent 
shall  dispense  1^  alcohdie  stimulants,  while  it  looks  on  with  im- 
punity, and  often  with  approval,  and  allows  the  patent  medicine 
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vender  to  dispense  ihe  most  worthless  and  most  poisonous  drugs 
indiscriminately  among  community,  provided  it  be  certified  by 
some  Rev.  gentleman,  and  labeled  patent  medicine.  Whoever 
chooses  to  assume  the  title  of  Doctor,  though  just  from  the  work* 
shop  or  field,  is  permitted  and  encouri^ed  to  practice  his  arts 
upon  the  credulous ;  or  any  individual,  however  ignorant,  who 
ofiers  bis  services  to  the  public  as  a  practitioner,  is  forthwith  in* 
vested  with  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  educated  and 
honorable  physician.  The  necessary  consequence  is,  the  intelli- 
gent and  trustworthy  pbydcian,  as  well  as  the  ignorant  and  un- 
qualified bone-setter,  the  Hydropath,  the  Homoeopath,  the  Thomp- 
sonian,  and  all  other  medical  heretics  of  whatever  faith,  are  conr 
founded  under  the  same  designation,  and  medicine,  as  a  science, 
is  held  responsible  for  doctrines  and  practices  which  she  repudi- 
ates and  abhors.  Common  justice  would  accord  to  her  the  right 
to  exclude  from  her  honors  tiiose  at  least  who  wear  her  livery 
without  acknowled^g  her  authority,  and  to  claim  of  the  State 
government  some  mode  of  distinguishing  the  Doctor  in  Medicine 
from  the  mere  pretender  and  charlatan.  In  one  of  the  New- 
England  States,  within  a  year  or  two,  a  law  has  been  passed 
making  it  imperative  that  a  man  must  be  able  to  read  and  write 
before  he  can  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of  franchise.  Would  not 
the  wise  Solons  who  make  our  laws  show  full  as  much  love  for  the 
dear  people  should  they  require  as  much  of  those  who  claim  to 
deal  with  the  mysteries  of  health  and  disease  ?  Yet  any  attempt 
at  legal  restraint  upon  their  system  of  imposition  awakens  the 
cry  of  persecution,  and  theirs  receives  the  sympathy  of  the  mar- 
tyr's fate.  Quackery  lives  by  notoriety,  and,  like  the  cancer,  is 
mflamed  and  grows  by  injudicious  attempts  to  repress  or  destroy 
it.  The  progress  of  true  medical  science  can  not  be  impelled  or 
stayed  by  the  vulgar  opinions  of  the  ignorant  and  uninformed. 
It  is  in  this  age  steadily  and  rapidly  progressive.  ^^  lake  every 
other  branch  of  science,  ours  has  its  Ughts  and  shadows,  nor  are 
there  wanting  characters  to  bring  out  in  strong  relief  the  drama 
of  medicine,  both  tra^c  and  comic.  One  is  occupied  in  sub- 
tracting from  the  sum  total  of  thbgp,  so  as  to  arrive  at  the 
smallest  possible  remainder,  which  he  images  accomplished  by 
the  magic  of  infinite  diviedbitity,  and  then  applies  the  remainder 
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to  ihe  cure  of  all  human  diseases,  in  demonstration  of  a  great 
principle,  that  through  the  mystery  of  Homoeopathic  shakes,  a 
part  is  more  potent  than  the  whole,  however  guided  by  the  golden 
rule,  similU  similibtM  curantur.  Others  are  intent  on  playing  a 
comedy  in  medicine  to  cheat  their  patients  into  health  by  amus- 
ing the  imagmation  to  beguile  them  of  disease,  and,  in  imitation 
of  the  general  caleclysm  set  forth  in  the  prologue,  nature's  sim- 
plest beverage,  and  fill  up  the  different  acts  and  changes  of  the 
drama  by  different  degrees  of  dilution  and  the  various  modes  of 
ablution  as  may  best  suit  the  fismcios  of  the  audience.  Others 
again  attempt  to  portray  the  very  type  of  simplicity  in  medicine, 
and,  with  those  who  adore  the  great  luminary  of  day,  they  hold 
that  heat  is  life  and  cold  is  death,  and  by  such  processes  as  approx- 
imate nearest  to  ignition,  they  combat  the  great  destroyer  with 
steam  and  lobelia.  In  other  quarters  we  meet  with  those,  who, 
by  an  indefinite  process  under  the  inspiration  of  the  magnetic 
aura  of  some  skillful  somnambulist,  by  a  simple  volition  sht^e  off 
all  the  labors  and  trammels  of  observation,  experiment  and 
reason ;  and  overstepping,  by  the  intuition  of  clairvoyance,  ap- 
prehend at  a  glance  the  anatomy  and  pathology  of  disease,  how- 
ever distant  or  concealed,  and  with  equal  directness  and  facility 
prescribe  the  proper  and  precise  specific." 

These  are  some  of  the  absurdities  of  the  age ;  an  age  prolific  in 
error  as  well  as  truth ;  making  the  advancement  of  medical  science 
dependent  on  those  who  assume  to  dispense  its  benefits  on  the  hu- 
man race;  showing  with  equal  clearness  that  charlatanry  has  not  im- 
proved upom  the  charms,  amulets,  and  incantations  of  the  dark  ages. 
That  the  science  of  medicine  is  progressive  in  its  nature  and  de- 
mands, none  can  deny ;  and  that  the  spirit  of  harmony  and  wis- 
dom, of  zeal  for  the  dignity,  honor  and  advancement  of  the 
interests  of  the  profession,  are  equally  necessary,  all  will  admit 
K  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge  of  the  incipient  conception  of  the 
healing  art,  we  shall  no  doubt  find  that  it  was  not  for  the  allevia- 
tion of  human  suffering,  nor  for  the  removal  of  deranged  func- 
tion that  first  prompted  the  mind  of  man  to  seek  in  the  world 
around  him  an  antidote  for  the  calamity  which  had  just  befallen 
his  fellow-man.  Abel  had  just  &llen  a  victim  to  the  malevolent 
passion  of  the  fallen  race.    The  problem  to  be  solved  was  not 
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what  would  cure  the  maJadies  or  restore  the  morbid  orgamo  funo- 
tion,  but  what  would  bring  back  to  life  the  cold  and  stiffened 
form.  Undbg  no  human  wisdom  or  skill  competent  to  a  work 
so  great,  and  settling  down  in  hopeless  bereavement  and  poig- 
nant grief,  no  wonder  the  ingenuity  of  man  should  have  been 
taxed  to  its  utmost  limit  to  find  a  preyenliye  panacea  for  so  sad  a 
catastrophe.  To  what  extent  of  progress  the  researches  in  the  heal- 
ing art  were  carried  in  the  first  few  centuries  after  this  sad  be^n- 
ning,  that  darkness  which  holds  all  but  revealed  trutii  in  its  ample 
folds  can  only  disclose.  No  revealing  angel,  no  marble  inscrip* 
tion  or  chronological  coins,  no  visible  monuments  or  oral  tradi- 
tions are  found  to  tell  us  of  Ihe  state  of  the  science  at  that  time. 
We  read  in  the  Bible  that  ^^when  Jacob  £ed,  Joseph  com- 
manded his  servants  the  physicians  to  embalm  him,  and  the 
physicians  embalmed  Israel,  and  forty  days  were  fulfilled  for 
him,  for  so  are  fulfilled  the  days  of  those  that  are  embalmed.'' 

Thus  it  appears  that  1700  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
Egypt  possessed  men  who  were  acquainted  with  anatomy,  and 
who  practiced  the  art  of  medicine.  This  passage  in  the  writings 
of  Moses  is  the  most  ancient  authentic  monument  that  we  poft- 
sess  of  the  healing  art.  The  writings  of  Moses  constitute  a 
precious  monument  for  the  history  of  medicine ;  they  embrace 
many  hygienic  rules  of  the  highest  sagacity,  and  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  detached  fragment  of  Egyptian  sdenee.  It  is  in 
Leviticus  that  the  prophet  le^slator  has  recapitulated  the  greater 
part  of  the  rules  concerning  the  care  to  be  given  to  the  health. 
Apart  from  the  reU^ous  ceremonies,  might  it  not  be  said  that 
these  are  the  principles  from  some  modem  work  on  hygienics  ? 
Who  can  read  the  description  of  leprosy  ^ven  by  Moses,  its 
prevention  and  treatment,  without  admiring  their  wisdom  and 
forethought  ?  It  is  said  that  the  science  of  medicine  is  founded 
on  the  study  of  man's  moral  and  physical  nature  in  health  and 
disease ;  the  o&pring  of  instinct,  observation  and  reflection.  It 
has  struggled  at  all  times,  and  in  all  countries,  and  continues  to 
struggle^with  favorite  theories.  It  has  been  influenced  by  almost 
all  systems  of  philosophy  and  reli^on ;  by  truth  and  the  most 
absurd  superstition ;  and  with  that  tardy  slowness  which  marks 
all  the  important  advancements  of  mankind,  but  lately  emerged 
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fipom  some  of  the  prejudices  which  have  hung  over  it  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  like  the  other  sciences,  medicine  has  guned 
more  from  the  discoveries  of  close  observers  than  from  centuries 
of  theories.  This  may  emphaticallj  be  said  to  be  an  excited  aiid 
stirring  age  in  which  we  live.  Not  so  much  advancement  is 
made  in  law,  theology  and  politics,  or  metaphysics,  as  in  mechan- 
ics, chemical  and  the  phyedcal  sciences,  of  which  ours  forms  an 
important  part.  Man  seems  to  be  struggling  to  regain  what  he 
possessed^  before  the  fall,  when  God  said,  ^^have  dominion"  over 
animate  and  inanimate  matter.  We  see  this  in  his  control  of  the 
electrical  element,  which  enables  him  to  imitate,  to  a  certain  ex- 
t^t,  the  ubiquity  of  his  Creator ;  in  employing  the  winds  to  urge 
on  his  freighted  ship ;  in  the  ocean  steamer,  which  drives  her  prow 
in  the  teeth  of  the  powerful  gale,  and  splits  down  the  mountain 
wave  raised  to  obstruct  her  passage ;  in  the  tunneled  mountain, 
whose  granite  sides  dispute  the  passage  of  his  locomotive.  It  is 
the  boast  of  the  present  age,  that  every  new  discovery,  no  mat- 
ter how  abstract  apparently  in  its  nature,  soon  receives  some 
practical  application.  Thus  metals,  deposited  by  galvanic  in- 
fluence, accurately  represent,  in  relief,  the  slightest  scratch  upon 
the  6urfii.ce  they  have  been  applied  to ;  and  in  a  short  time  elec- 
trotyping  became  familiar  to  every  school-boy.  It  is  no  sooner 
known  that  light  favors  crystalization,  than  the  daguerreotype  be- 
comes the  chief  portrait  painter.  The  influence  of  light  in  pro- 
moting the  action  of  the  salts  of  silver  on  organic  matter  is  no 
sooner  known  than  ingenuity  is  exhausted  to  obtun  photographic 
landscapes.  The  xyloidine  of  Pelouse  soon  becomes  the  gun  cot- 
tcm  of  Schonbein,  and  this  agent  of  destruction  is  rapidly  changed 
by  the  unquiet  spirit  of  experiment,  into  a  powerful  styptic  and 
an  invaluable  cuticle.  The  vats  of  the  soap  boiler  are  found  to 
be  corroded ;  the  principle  which  produced  this  effect  is  detected 
m  the  burned  sponge,  long  known  as  a  specific  in  goiter,  and  the 
popular  remedy  for  scrofula  is  at  once  recognized.  Ether 
ibd  chloroform  are  extensively  used  to  wrap  the  senses  in  forget- 
fulness  during  operations,  and  many  nervous  diseases  the  most 
painful*  It  was  known  that  metallic  salts  decompose  hydro  sul- 
phuret  of  amonia,  and  that  the  latter  compound  constitutes  ttie 
most  unpleasant  portion  of  the  affluvia  from  decomposing  animal 
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matter.  The  practical  application  of  these  facts  is  being  ex- 
tensiyelj  tried,  and  nitrate  of  lead,  chloride  of  zinc  and  sulphate 
of  iron,  vie  with  each  other  in  deodorimg  nauseous  emanations. 
The  inspissated  milk  from  an  Indian  tree  is  observed  to  acqmre 
plasticity  when  heated,  and  to  become  inelastic  and  tenacious 
when  cold,  and  hi  a  wonderfully  short  period  the  practical  appfi- 
cations  of  gutta  percha  have  become  innumerable. 

The  few  hundred  years  in  which  men  have  begun  to  apply 
themselves  more  closely  to  actual  observation  and  the  study  of 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry  and  Pathology,  medicine,  like 
all  the  other  sciences  to  which  it  is  so  nearly  allied,  has  made 
rapid  progress.  The  impiric  rationalism  of  Hippocrates  was  the 
first  step  in  wresting  the  knowledge  of  medicme  from  the  Egyp- 
tian priests,  and  taking  from  the  family  of  Esculapius  the  divine 
right  of  free  investigation  and  action.  It  required  the  philo- 
sophic mind  of  Galen  of  Pergamos,  and  the  fortitude  of  the  Arabian 
Aoicenna  to  encounter,  with  any  degree  of  success,  the  incanta- 
tions and  fooleries  of  barbers  and  monks.  NotwithstancUng  the 
small  be^nning  and  the  retrograde  movements  which  this  and  all 
the  sciences,  and  even  letters  received  during  that  intellectual 
night  and  that  mental,  morbid  sleep  into  which  mankind  were 
cafit  during  the  dark  ages,  medicine  has  been  for  many  years, 
and  still  is  a  progressive  science.  ^^  No  revealing  angel  from  an 
all  powerful  mind  has  been  sent  to  confer  on  the  chosen  few  the 
knowledge  of  the  science,  but  man  has,  from  necescdty  itself,  been 
made  to  study  his  own  diseases,  his  own  constitution,  and  left  to 
seek  in  the  world  around  him  the  remedies  for  his  multiplied 
ills.  The  system  of  Hippocrates,  which  assumed,  with  no  small 
degree  of  truth,  the  mantle  of  science,  in  which  it  wrapped  itself 
for  nearly  sixteen  hundred  years,  was  but  little  better  than  the 
mythology  of  his  ovm  time.  Progress  was  reserved  for  more 
modem  times.  The  spirit  of  investigation  and  inquiry  which  ap- 
peared with  the  revived  of  letters,  and  gradually  advanced  some 
of  the  physical  sciences,  was  felt  also  in  medicine,  but  seen  orify 
as  we  discern  objects  in  the  dim  twilight.  The  realities  which 
impressed  the  senses  were  strongly  mmgled  with  superstition, 
wBich  forbad  man  to  study  his  own  physical  and  chemical  de- 
velopment.   Superstitious  reverence  for  the  dead  body  made  it 
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a  sealed  book,  which  none  might  dare  peruse  under  psdn  and 
penalty  of  the  halter,  or  imprisonment.  At  length  the  seal  of 
that  sacred  book  was  broken.  May  we  not  call  it  the  book  of 
life ;  life  for  the  living,  life  to  many  who  were  ready  to  perish." 
There  were  but  few  at  first  who  were  disposed  to  peruse  its  won- 
derful contents.  Neither  Hippocrates  nor  his  descendants  ever 
cbssected  the  human  body ;  the  religious  respect  that  was  had  in 
all  Greece  for  the  dead,  prevented  it.  A  century  and  a  half 
elapsed  before  Anatomy  became  an  established  science ;  when 
at  length  it  rose  from  the  slumbers,  darkness  and  superstition 
which  had  obscured  it  for  so  many  centuries  —  when  tiie  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  had  been  established  by  Harvey,  ^nd  through 
the  labors  and  investigations  of  now  and  then  an  inquiring  mind, 
some  few  facts  came  to  be  known  of  the  nature  of  diseases.  At 
length  a  beam  of  light  fell  on  our  profession ;  then  wrote  such 
men  as  Hunter  and  Haller,  who  approached  known  facts  in  the 
spirit  of  phSoeophy,  and  felt  the  need  of  new  ones  to  solve  a 
tibousand  doubtful  questions.  They  sought  them  with  that  scru- 
tiny and  simplicity  of  purpose  which  merits  and  will  secure  suc- 
cess. There  came  a  time  when  the  art  was  no  longer  taught  in 
an  occult,  hidden  manner,  when  the  chain  of  superstition ;  which 
had  held  all  in  its  iron  grasp  so  long,  was  broken,  and  when  its 
practice  was  accessible  to  every  citizen.  That  revolution  first 
took  place  in  Greece,  about  the  fifth  aentury,  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  after  the  dispersion  of  the  Pythegoreans.  From 
Greece  this  revolution  was  extended  into  Asia  and  Egypt ;  it 
penetrated  Rome  about  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  but 
made  littie  progress  there  until  a  later  period.  Until  that  time 
medicine  had  been  practiced  under  the  patriarchal  form.  Thus 
the  torch  of  civilization  which  had  anciently  shone  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  with  a  mysterious  and  isolated  light,  returned,  after 
being  increased  and  vivified  at  the  free  fires  of  the  genius  of 
Greece,  to  shed  an  eclat  more  resplendent  than  ever  on  its  early 
cradle,  and  the  city  of  the  Ptolemies  became  a  scientific  focus, 
whose  light  was  shed  for  ten  centuries  upon  the  antique  universe. 
The  Alexandrian  school  eclipsed,  from  its  origin,  (320  years  be- 
fore Christ,)  those  of  Cos  and  Pergamos,  and  no  doubt  its  suc- 
cess was  attributable  to  the  authorization  accorded  by  the  found- 
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era  of  that  establiahment  for  the  dissections  of  the  haman  body. 
That  authorisation,  merely  unique  in  antiquity,  gave  to  the  Ani^ 
tomical,  Physiolo^cal  and  Surreal  sdences  an  extraordinary  im- 
pulse. The  princes  did  not  content  themselves  with  delivering 
over  to  the  scalpel  of  the  Anatomist  the  bodies  of  crinunals ;  they 
participated  sometimes,  it  is'  said,  in  the  labora  of  dissection,  so 
anxious  were  they  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  nature  and  life,  and 
to  destroy,  by  force  of  example,  the  odium  to  which  the  phyaidans 
exposed  themselves  by  their  anatomical  research.  The  Ptole- 
mies also  favored  the  progress  of  natural  history  and  materia 
medica  by  collections  of  rare  animals  and  plants  tiuit  were  made 
for  their  museum  near  their  palace.  But  of  all  the  scourges  which 
obliterated  the  progress  of  medical  science  in  Egypt,  that  of 
the  Roman  domination  was  the  most  fatal.  That  royal  peoid.e 
who  delighted  to  see  blood  flow,  not  only  on  tiie  battie-field  but 
also  in  their  diveraions  and  daily  exhibitions,  regarded  as  a  pro- 
fjEmation  the  contact  of  a  dead  body  ;  so  that  not  a  single  anato- 
mist of  any  reputation  had  his  ori^  in  Borne.  Freedom  of 
opinion  has  done  much  in  breaking  the  fettera  of  authority  and 
in  advancing  the  progress  of  medical  science.  Now  the  profes- 
sion are  allowed  to  read  nature  without  an  interpreter,  each  one 
for  himself,  and  many  of  the  errors-  of  the  past  are  reformed  and 
medicine  raised  to  a  high  rank  among  the  sciences.  The  men 
of  other  days  are  entitied^  to  our  regard  and  esteem,  that  with 
their  scanty  facilities  and  the  obscurity  which  rested  on  all  the 
sciences,  they  were  able  to  advance  that  of  medicine,  surrounded 
as  it  was  with  so  much  fiction  and  error,  and  have  transmitted  to 
us  so  many  important  historical  facts.  We  read  the  works  of 
Eypocrates  and  Galen  with  feelings  allied  to  those  inspired  by 
visitmg  the  architectural  ruins  of  tiieir  once  proud  countries. 
We  admire  the  bold  span  of  the  broken  arch,  and  the  symmetry  of 
the  fallen  column ;  we  enjoy  for  a  time  the  solemn  stillness  of  the 
solitude,  and  love  the  lofty  associations  that  linger  there ;  but  if 
we  require  shelter,  we  are  obliged  to  seek  it  from  some  modem 
edifice,  constructed,  in  part,  from  materials  taken  from  those  pros- 
trate walla. 

The  advancement  of  medical  science  depends  much  on  the  im- 
provements of  the  collateral  sciences  of  Chemistry  and  Mechanics, 
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still  man  is  not  a  mere  chenucal  creation.  Although  concealed 
in  his  nature,  we  already  know  the  living  force  is  capable  of  sub- 
duing the  actions  of  chemical  attraction,  and  bestowing*  on  the 
molecules  of  bodies  orders  of  combination  altogether  peculiar  to 
itself;  yet  it  is  wonderful  how  many  of  the  facts  of  this  depart- 
ment of  science  are  illustrated  in  the  functions  of  the  body ;  how 
many  of  its  laws  are  made  subservient  to  the  life  and  comfort  of 
man.  He  is  not  chemical  in  the  sense  of  vegetable  or  mineral 
chemistry,  nor  is  he  simply  a  bound  volume  of  mechanical  laws, 
and  yet  there  are  few  principles  of  mechanics  that  have  not  been 
applied  to  his  construction.  Light,  heat  and  electricity,  in  cer- 
tain important  manifestations,  have  been  subjected  to  the  domin- 
ions of  life ;  thus,  a  man,  a  microscopic  animalcule,  the  towering 
cedar  and  the  humble  cryptogome,  ate  subjected  to  the  same  in- 
fluences. There  are  no  royal  houses  in  nature,  where  beings  re- 
pose, or  seek  repose  after  labor.  They  all  participate  in  the 
ceaseless  struggle  and  persevere  in  the  continual  excitement. 
These  physical  laws  expound  to  us  the  nature  and  teach  us  the 
progress  of  many  dangerous  diseases.  Phyuology  depends  on 
Chemistry  and  the  microscope.  Chemistry  and  Botany  are  the 
principal  sources  of  our  remedial  agents.  Surgery  borrows 
largely  from  mechanics  and  the  arts.  These  are  some  of  the 
points  of  dependence  of  the  vital  science  on  the  physical.  The 
phenomena  of  the  body  are  more  complex  than  those  of  inorganic 
matter,  and  many  of  them  are  only  made  intelligible  when  the 
physical  element  is  studied,  apart  from  the  vital.  The  durability 
of  these  special  forces,  which  impel  us  through  the  space  of  life 
aQotted,  varies  extremely.  But  there  is  a  limit  they  can  not 
pass,  and  there  are  certain  inscrutable  laws,  but  littie  under- 
stood. 

How  fruitiess  were  all  attempts  to  comprehend  the  functions 
of  respiration  and  the  laws  of  animal  heat,  till  the  properties  of 
oxygen  and  the  relations  of  that  substance  to  common  air,  were 
first  ascertained ;  showing  that  medical  science  must  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  relative  sciences ;  both  feeling  an  equal  impulse,  and 
both  fulfilling  their  errand  of  mercy  to'  suffering  humanity.  And 
now,  it  may  be  asked,  what  have  these  combined  agencies  ac- 
complished 7    What  good  results  from  this  ceaseless  struggle  for 
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advancement  ?  Without  atfcempting  a  fuU  portrait,  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  sketch  a  few  features  which  may  be  characteristic  of 
the  process  of  the  science  of  medicine  ;  and  would  refer  to  the 
ruins  of  many  fallacious  theories ;  to  the  rock^based  foundation  <^ 
modem  medicine,  laid  by  Harvey,  in  the  discovery  of  the  circa* 
lation  of  the  blood  ;  to  that  of  the  absorbent  system,  by  Bertha* 
line ;  to  that  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  lungs,  by 
Melpighi ;  to  that  of  the  properties  of  the  living  fiber,  and  of 
many  of  the  important  functions  of  the  muscular  and  nervous 
systems,  by  the  illustrious  Haller:  —  discoveries  which  followed 
each  other  in  rapid  succession.  We  can  also  refer  to  the  im- 
mortal discovery  of  Jenner,  by  which  one  of  the  most  loathsome 
diseases  has  been  well  nigh  banished  from  civilized  life ;  to  the 
science  of  anatomy  matured ;  to  the  extensive  acquisitions  of 
pathological  anatomy,  showing  how  it  has  taught  us  diseases 
never  before  suspected,  and  by  teaching  us,  at  the  same  time, 
their  natures,  has  taught  us  the  indications  of  cure  ;  how  it  has 
taught  us  to  cure  diseases  hitherto  regarded  as  incurable  ;  how 
it  has  taught  us  to  alleviate  or  delay  the  issue,  when  we  can  not 
cure.  We  can  point  to  materia  medica,  greatly  extended  by 
frequent  and  rich  tributes,  claimed  in  its  behalf  by  chemistry 
and  botany,  from  the  earth  and  the  sea.  To  physiology,  reno- 
vated by  the  aid  of  chemistry  and  the  microscope ;  to  orthopedic 
surgery,  with  its  new  inventions  to  torture  the  limbs  of  men  into 
becoming  straightness ;  to  the  ready  zeal  by  which  the  plastic  art 
strives  to  correct  the  errors  of  nature,  by  patching  defects  in 
front  of  the  garment,  with  clippings  from  the  skirts ;  to  the  nu* 
merous  maimed  mementos  of  a  negotiation  daily  made  with 
death ;  bribing  him  to  surrender  the  larger  part  of  his  victim  by 
surrendering  to  him  the  smaller ;  and  all  under  the  influence  of 
an  anasthesia,  so  that  the  surgeon's  knife  has  no  sting,  and  an 
amputation  is  alike,  to  the  patient  and  surgeon,  a  mere  pastime, 
and  enables  the  patient  to  say,  ^'  they  have  stricken  me,  and  I 
was  not  sick ;  they  have  beaten  me,  and  I  felt  it  not."  We  can 
also  refer  to  the  valuable  labors  of  Laenna,  in  auscultation  and 
percussion ;  to  the  lunatic,  freed  from  chains  and  close  jacket, 
and  raised  from  his  dungeon  to  be  restored  to  some  of  the  sym- 
pathies of  life,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  advancement  of  the 
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science  of  medicine  has  materially  lengthened  human  life.  Ma- 
oanly,  in  his  History  of  England,  says,  ^^  The  term  of  human  life 
has  been  lengthened  in  the  whole  kingdom,  and  especially  in  the 
towns*"  In  the  year  1685,  not  accounted  a  sickly  year,  more 
&an  one  in  twenty  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  died ;  while 
at  present  only  one  in  forty  dies  annually.  The  difference  be- 
tween London  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  London  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  is  greater  than  the  difference  between  Lon- 
don in  ordinary  years  and  London  in  the  cholera.  Dr.  Simp- 
son, in  his  paper  on  the  statistics  of  surgery,  states  that  in  1786, 
the  yearly  rate  of  mortality,  in  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales, 
was  one  in  forty-two,  while  in  1801  it  was  one  in  forty-eight, 
and  in  1831  it  had  diminished  to  one  in  fifty-eight ;  showing  a 
reduction  of  annual  deaths  by  28  per  cent  in  the  short  period  of 
half  a  century.  The  reports  of  the  Parisian  hospitals  show,  that 
while  in  1805,  (me  died  in  seven  who  were  admitted,  now  only 
one  dies  in  twelve ;  thus  showing  that  our  science  has  increased 
in  its  ability  to  save  life,  in  the  same  order  of  diseases,  and  in 
the  same  buildings,  71  per  cent  in  a  period  of  fifty  years. 
Li  other  wards  of  the  Paris  hospitals,  where  formerly  fourteen 
died  in  each  hundred  admitted,  now  only  eight  die,  a  saving  of 
mx  persons  in  a  hundred.  There  are  80,000  patients  annually 
admitted  into  these  hospitals,  showing,  in  the  aggregate,  a  saving 
oi  five  hundred  human  beings.  And  this  is  not  all :  the  period 
of  their  stay  is  very  much  lessened.  The  average  time  of  resi- 
dence was  formerly  thirty-nine  days,  now  it  is  twenty-four  days ; 
a  difference  of  fifteen  days  to  each  inmate,  or  to  the  80,000  a 
saving  of  1,200,000,  since  1805.  Li  the  treatment  of  special 
diseases  the  most  remarkable  evidences  of  improvement  are 
shown.  Thus,  in  syphilis,  in  1805,  one  died  in  fifty-six  cases  ; 
in  1850,  only  (me  died  in  two  hundred  and  ninety-four.  In  sur- 
gical practice  the  saving  of  life  at  present  exceeds,  by  more  than 
tiurty*five  per  cent,  the  results  at  the  be^nning  of  this  century. 
Li  France,  according  to  Dujun,  the  duration  of  life  has  been 
increafflng  equal  to  fifty-two  days  in  each  year,  from  1776  to 
1842 ;  or  nine  and  a  half  years  for  the  whole  period.  The  in- 
crease per  annum  was  at  no  time  less  than  nineteen  days; 
although  that  revolutionary  and  warlike  people  shed  seas  of  blood. 
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not  onlj  in  her  cities,  bat  upon  every  battle-field  in  Europe.  In 
nadwifery  practice,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  according 
to  Dr.  Merriman,  one  in  forty  died.  At  the  close  of  his  tables, 
in  1 828,  only  one  in  one  hundred  and  seven  died ;  and  at  this 
time  it  is  estimated  that  not  one  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  die. 
Robert  Collins,  during  his  mastership  in  the  Dublin  Laying-in 
Hospital,  of  seven  years,  ending  in  1883,  had  10,785  patients 
delivered,  and  only  58  died ;  or  one  in  one  hundred  and  eighty-six. 
The  hospital  practice  of  our  own  country  exhibits  the  same 
gratifying  success  in  treatment.  In  the  annual  report  (to  the 
legislature,)  of  the  New- York  city  hospital,  which  was  founded 
in  1842,  it  is  found  there  has.  been  a  progressive  improvement  in 
the  saving  of  human  life.  The  relations  of  deaths  to  admissions, 
in  the  first  fifteen  years,  was  one  in  seven  and  seven  mnths, 
while  in  the  last  five  years  it  was  only  one  eleventh  and  one 
eighth ;  thus  making  a  gain  of  thirty-one  in  each  hundred.  In 
this  important  result  vaccination  has  had  nothing  to  do ;  as  small- 
pox has  never  been  admitted  there  since  its  foundation.  What 
else  have  we  in  these  facts  than  improvement  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  surgery  ?  showing,  most  conclusively,  that  how- 
ever great  the  amount  of  good  from  the  discovery  of  vaccination, 
it  is  far  from  being  the  only  life-saving  agency  with  which  the 
world  has  been  blest  in  the  last  seventy  years.  The  same  favor- 
able results  are  obtained  in  all  the  hospitals  in  this  country,  or 
nearly  so.  Mr.  Milne,  in  making  up  his  well-known  Carlisle  life- 
tables,  ascertained  with  the  greatest  care  the  deaths  in  that  town 
and  vicinity  for  the  nine  years  following  1778  ;  they  were  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  SQj%^  of  the  population,  each  year.  It  is 
ascertained,  with  certainty,  that  for  the  seven  yiears  ending  with 
1844,  the  deaths  in  that  same  town  and  vicimty  were  one  in 
52^ ;  thus  showing  a  decrease  of  mortality,  in  fifty  years,  of 
twenty-two  per  cent.  Hie  deaths  in  the  town  of  Northampton 
were  carefully  studied  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century, 
and  compared  with  the  population.  Here  we  have  another  illus- 
tration of  the  increase  of  human  life.  The  Registrar  General,  in 
hb  report  for  1847,  says  of  this  town:  ^^  In  the  last  century  the 
people  here  lived  about  thirty  years  ;  now  they  live  87i 
years.''    In  earlier  times  their  life  must  have  been  shorter. 
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Then  the  communitj  had  no  skillful  physicians  or  surgeons ;  no 
infirmaries  or  lunatic  asylums.  In  the  lapse  of  half  a  century 
twenty-eight  persons  are  sared  alive  out  of  erery  hundred,  all  of 
whom  must  have  previously  perished. 

Who,  after  examining  facts  like  these,  will  say  that  medicine  is 
uncertain,  and  that  those  who  dispense  its  benefits  are  unworthy 
the  confidence  of  an  enlightened  and  intelligent  people  ?  Well 
may  the  inquiry  arise.  If  the  greatest  limit  to  human  life  has 
been  attained  ?  Can  the  life  of  man  be  still  farther  pro- 
longed ?  What  are  all  the  other  improvements  compared 
with  this  ?  What  is  the  relative  value  of  the  locomotive,  the 
steamboat,  or  even  the  magnetic  telegraph,  or  what  all  the  im- 
provements in  the  labor-saving  machines  of  the  present  age,  com- 
pared to  this  saving  of  human  life  ?  And  yet,  how  often  do  we 
hear  the  taunts  of  interested  or  ignorant  pretenders,  that  medi- 
cine is  uncertain  because  of  the  variety  of  opinions  and  theories 
of  those  who  cultivate  it ;  still  excepting  mathematics  and  the 
pursuits  resting  strictiy  upon  it.  No  pursuit  of  man  surpasses  or 
equals  medicine  in  the  certainty  of  its  opinions,  and  in  its  posi- 
tive and  increasing  blessings  upon  society.  No  one  will  pretend 
that  medicine,  as  a  science,  is  perfect ;  were  it  so,  there  would 
be  no  progress ;  on  the  contrary,  none  feel  its  defects  more 
keenly  than  medical  men ;  and  none  are  striving  more  persever- 
ingly  to  advance  its  interests  and  to  elevate  its  standard. 

Many  emment  minds  in  our  profession  are  steadily  at  work,  en- 
deavoring to  build  up  medicine,  like  other  branches  of  natural 
science,  by  the  careful  study  of  facts,  and  we  have  the  consola^ 
tion  that  a  bright  and  steady  improvement  is  in  progress.  One, 
among  other  causes,  in  operation  for  the  advancement  of  medical 
science,  is  seen  in  the  spirit  for  associated  efibrt  and  intercourse 
among  the  profession.  It  is  but  nine  years  since  the  New-York 
Medical  Society  gave  an  invitation  for  a  national  medical  con- 
vention ;  which  was  responded  to  by  about  one  hundred  delegates 
fiK)m  mneteen  of  the  thirty-one  States  of  this  confederacy. 
Many  and  great  as  were  the  difficulties  incident  to  the  movement, 
they  were  boldly  met,  and  that  convention  ^^Resolved,  That  it  is 
expedient  for  the  medical  profession  of  the  United  States  to  in- 
stitute a  national  mecUcal  association,  for  the  protection  of  the 
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interests,  for  the  mfuntenance  of  the  honor  and  respectability, 
for  the  adyancement  of  their  knowledge,  and  the  extension  of 
their  usefuhiess."  Thus  many  thousands  of  our  profession  have 
become  members  ;'  and  their  *'  transactions  "  are  annually  add- 
ing some  thousand  pages  of  interesting  scientific  material  to  the 
firnd  of  medical  knowledge.  State  societies  have  been  organ- 
ized where  none  existed  before.  County  and  district  socieiies 
have  largely  increased,  and  the  standard  of  medical  education 
has  been  eleyated.  But  independently  of  the  influence  of  these 
associations  upon  the  scientific  relations  and  ethical  observances 
of  the  profession  they  can  not  be  sufficiently  valued  in  their 
effects  upon  its  social  character.  By  them,  medical  men  are 
brought  together  from  different  parts  of  the  State  or  nation — 
made  known  to  each  other — ^made  to  respect  and  esteem  each 
others-lasting  smd  warm  friendships  are  engendered,  and  the 
whole  profession  knit  into  a  band  of  brotherhood,  which  can  not 
be  without  a  most  happy  influence  upon  its  comfort,  honor  and 
prosperity ;  and  may  we  not  look  forward  to  the  consequences  of 
these  movements  with  the  deepest  interest,  and  the  firmest  con- 
fidence that  every  past  step  that  has  been  gained  will  be  main- 
tained, and  an  impetus  given  to  the  onward  progress  of  medical 
reform,  which  will  never  cease  until  the  perfect  consummation  of 
its  labors  shall  have  rendered  unnecessary  the  continuance  of  its 
action. 

If  we  examine  the  other  professions,  we  may  find  full  as  many 
absurdities,  and  as  much  uncertainty  and  want  of  uniformity  of 
opinion,  as  in  our  own.  In  theology,  the  controversies  of  the 
present  age  and  the  growing  inclination  of  the  clerical  profession 
to  apply  the  cap  of  liberty,  doff  their  divinity  and  enter  the  po- 
litical, are,  to  say  the  least,  strong  indications  ^^  of  a  departure 
from  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints."  When  was  a  politi- 
cal resolution,  however  specious  in  its  character  and  tendencies, 
introduced  or  discussed  in  an  association  of  medieval  men  ?  and 
when  has  there  been  an  association  of  the  clergy  in  which  some- 
thing of  the  kind  has  not  been  introduced  and  discussed  with  that 
warmth,  and  even  bitterness,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
mere  demagogue,  whose  kingdom  is  of  this  world  ?  In  law,  what 
progress  or    advancement    has  been  made  since  Erskine  or 
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Blaekstone  ?  The  law  is  said  to  be  the  perfection  of  hnman 
reason  ;  but  if  medicine  is  proverbially  uncertain,  what  may  not 
be  said  of  the  law  ?  Its  doctrines  are  written ;  its  decisions  are 
yoluminous ;  yet  the  whole  science  may  be  narrowed  down  to  a 
question  of  right  and  wrong  ;  in  which  the  whole  moral  faculties 
of  man  instinctively  lead  to  right  decisions.  In  nothing  have 
men  a  more  intuitive  knowledge  than  in  law.  It  may  be  argued 
that  legal  decisions  are  uncertain,  from  uncertain  and  conflicting 
evidence ;  but  its  uncertainty  is  as  often  in  interpretations  of 
organic  as  common  law.  The  opinions  and  decisions  of  legal 
men  are  ^ven  with  great  deliberation,  and  with  ample  opportuni- 
ty for  research ;  while  members  of  our  profession  are  expected 
to  be  ready,  at  a  moment's  warning,  to  decide  the  most  moment- 
ous questions,  and  often,  under  the  most  difficult  circumstances ; 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  believing  that  the  opinions  of  medical 
men,  thus  given  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  are  characterized  by 
as  much  certainty  as  those  of  the  legal  profession. 

If  ^e  compare  medicine  with  political  economy.  We  find  the 
comparison  in  favor  of  the  former.  Our  statesmen  disagree  in 
their  views  on  the  difficult  subject  of  this  branch  of  science.  Do- 
mestic manufacturing,  tarifi,  banks  of  issue,  internal  improve- 
ments, educational  systems,  the  rights  of  citizens  and  States,  the 
powers  of  the  general  government,  are  all  subjects  of  disagree- 
ment among  the  political  doctors,  and  less  certain  than  medicine. 
No  class  of  men,  not  even  the  clerical  profession,  has  exerted  it- 
self more  disinterestedly  and  benevolentiy  for  the  welfare  of 
mankind  than  some  of  our  profession.  At  home  and  abroad  we  find 
the  severest  toil,  the  most  dangerous  duties,  undergone  with  an 
alacrity  and  cheerfulness  which  can  only  result  from  a  deep  in- 
herent sense  of  the  claims  of  suffering  humanity  upon  medical 
skill ;  and  beside  those  whose  duties  carry  them  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  that  empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sits,  numerous  in- 
dividual members  of  our  body  have  been  enUsted  in  the  service 
of  Christian  missions ;  and  Asia,  from  the  coasts  of  Syria  to  the 
rivers  of  China,  has  felt  the  presence  of  physicians  who  carry 
succor  for  the  souls  of  men  in  their  right  hand,  and  in  their  left, 
help  for  their  ailing  bodies.  Of  the  true  physician,  it  is  the  high 
and  honorable  boast  that  with  him  science  is  merely  the  neces- 
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sar J  means  to  an  important  end ;  that  all  his  knowledge  is  emi- 
nently practical  and  its  great  purpose  benevolent.  It  is  his 
province  to  assuage  human  su£fering  in  all  its  varieties  and  forms ; 
and,  when  the  priest  and  Levite  pass  by  on  the  other  ^de,  to 
cleanse  and  heal  the  wounds  of  suffering  humanity.  When,  how- 
ever, be  passes  the  boundaries  of  civilization,  his  labors  become 
far  more  valuable,  and  far  more  effective.  In  highly  civilized 
nations  or  communities,  medical  science  has  interpenetrated  the 
social  condition  of  the  people,  and  much  of  tiie  prophylactic  and 
practical  knowledge  of  the  profession  is  in  daily  application,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  individual  practitioners.  But  if  we  turn 
our  eyes  to  half  civilized  nations,  or  to  barbarous  tribes,  and 
mark  the  treatment  of  the  sick  and  the  ravages  of  disease  among 
them,  the  glory  of  the  medical  profession,  its  power  to  save  from 
misery  and  death,  stands  forth  in  brilliant  clearness.  Who  can 
read  the  story  of  Dr.  Grant  among  the  mountain  Nestorians  of 
Persia,  armed  only  with  his  needle  for  the  removal  of  cataract ; 
forcing  mountain  passes,  and  amid  savage  men  and  ferocious 
warriors,  winning  his  way  to  their  hearts  and  homes  by  the  gen- 
tleness of  his  manners  and  his  readiness  to  alleviate  their  suffer- 
ing bodies,  and  not  feel  his  heart  swell  with  grateful  pride,  that 
this  man  was  our  professional  brother ;  and  that  this  is  but  a 
single  instance  among  many,  in  which  the  members  of  our  pro- 
fession have  exhibited,  not  only  the  best  instincts  of  their  nature, 
but  the  principles  of  that  religion  which  the  great  Physician  came 
into  this  world  to  establish. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  show  what  medicine  has  done,  to- 
gether with  some  of  the  means  by  which  it  has  accomplished  so 
much,  and  the  incentives  to  farther  progress,  may  we  not  reason- 
ably ask,  is  it  not  a  subject  in  which  every  citizen  has  a  deep,  a 
vital  interest  ?  When  we  come  to  consider  the  human  frame, 
the  most  wonderful  production,  the  divine  idea  of  mechanism,  in 
whose  structure  a  thousand  wonderful  and  complicated  actions 
are  in  play,  many  of  whose  laws,  after  more  than  two  thousand 
years  of  investigation,  are  still  unknown,  why  do  our  govern- 
ments surrender  this  precious  and  priceless  casket  to  be  prosti- 
tuted to  the  mercenary  practices  of  ignorant  quacks.  In  all 
associations  of  men,  in  all  the  relations  of  civilized  life,  upright- 
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ness  and  magnanimity  of  conduct  expects  and  receives  approba- 
tion as  no  small  part  of  its  reward.  Is  society,  then,  just  to 
itself  and  its  best  interests,  when  it  leaves  the  great  work  of  the 
profession  to  go  on  without  its  commendation,  without  its  en- 
couragement, or  its  notice  ?  Who  disarms  pestilence  of  its  pow- 
er, and  ^ves  health  to  the  sick  ?  Who  follow  in  the  battle-field, 
through  the  thickest  of  the  danger,  not  that  they  may  aid  de- 
struction in  her  work,  but  that  they  may  soothe  and  heal  the 
wounds  she  makes  ?  Let  society  exalt  and  cherish  its  medical 
men  ;  let  it  feel  that  if  science  can  not  aid  in  its  struggle  with 
&ease,  ignorance  and  quackery  will  be  less  likely  to  accomplish 
any  good.  Progress  has  been  made  in  the  profession,  and  go  on 
it  will,  and  no  neglect  or  contumely  can  stay  its  movements. 
There  is  a  commendable  thirst  for  learning  in  him  who  has  as- 
sumed the  high  and  responsible  duties  of  a  conscientious  physi- 
cian. There  is  a  spirit  in  the  profession  which  has  risen  and  will 
continue  to  rise  above  neglect,  ridicule,  or  detraction.  Yet,  per- 
mit me  to  ask  again,  is  society  just  to  itself  when  it  leaves  to  the  un- 
encouraged  labors  of  a  body  of  men,  in  a  great  degree  isolated, 
interests  in  which  every  man  has  so  great  a  stake.  Allow  me 
to  step  aside  for  an  illustrative  contrast.  All  will  remember  the 
bursts  of  applause,  and  the  public  demonstrations  and  pageants 
which  followed  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  military  victories 
and  successes  guned  by  the  American  arms  in  Mexico.  Scott, 
Taylor  and  their  officers  and  men  were  praised  and  extolled  for 
their  daring  and  bravery ;  and  when  the  bodies  of  the  officers 
who  had  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle  were  returned  to  their 
friends,  the  towns  and  cities  through  which  they  were  carried 
vied  with  each  other  in  efforts  to  honor  the  deeds  and  glory  of  the 
illustrious  dead.  The  citizen  soldiery  were  mustered  to  render 
military  honor,  which  had  been  decreed  to  the  brave  who  had 
fsdlen  in  the  land  of  the  stranger.  The  procession,  with  saddened 
hearts,  marched  slow  to  the  solemn  music,  while  they  read  on  the 
black  drapery  of  the  coffin  the  name  of  the  fallen  and  lamented 
hero ;  thus  proclaiming  that  the  soldier  shall  be  honored  in  his 
death ;  and  that  a  nation's  gratitude  shall  thus  honorably  be  be- 
stowed on  all  who,  with  brave  hearts  and  strong  arms  repel  and 
subdue  the  common  enemy.    That  same  year,  another  little  body 
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of  soldiers  might  have  been  seen  in  oar  oommercial  cities,  making 
defensive  war  against  an  invading  enemy  whose  insidious  attacks 
were  covert  and  unseen.  One  after  another  of  that  little  band 
sunk,  mortally  wounded,  on  ikdr  field  of  battle ;  and  when  at 
length  thej  were  gathered  to  their  graves,  glory  awoke  no  peans 
for  them.  The  public  heart,  cold  as  the  earth  which  received 
their  mortal  remsuns,  felt  no  pang  for  them ;  and  aside  from  the 
desolated  family  circle,  and  out  of  the  profession  which  cherishes 
their  memories,  who  was  there  to  mourn  their  untimely  end  ? 
Yet  these  were  the  men  who  stood  between  the  living  and  the 
dead,  and  these  were  the  costly  sacrifices  by  which  the  slup  fever 
pestilence  was  stayed. 

Less  than  a  year  ago  there  came  across  the  water,  from  the 
Crimea,  shouts  of  victory  and  applause,  which  gladdened  the 
hearts  of  all  the  western  powers  of  Europe.  The  homage  and 
adorations  bestowed  on  Pellissier  and  Simpson,  for  their  daring 
and  bravery  in  the  assault  and  capture  of  the  Malakhofi*  and  the 
Bedan,  made  an  echo  even  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  Col.  Wind- 
ham was  promoted  to  a  Major  Generalship  for  his  wonderful  daring 
displayed  in  planting  the  English  colors  on  the  former  redoubt ; 
while  Simpson  had  conferred  on  him  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath. 
About  the  same  time  the  yellow  fever  commenced  its  destructive 
and  fearful  ravages  in  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  Ya.,  and  terror  and 
dismay  sat  on  every  countenance.  When  the  merchant,  the  lawyer, 
and  in  some  instances,  the  spiritual  advisers  of  those  death-doomed 
cities  were  seeking  some  safe  retreat  from  its  desolating  touch,  who 
but  physidans  stood  with  calm  composure,  and  measured  arms 
with  the  fell  monster,  in  attempting  to  snatch  their  fellow-men 
from  his  relentless  grasp  ?  And  when,  as  Dr.  Bryant,  an  eye 
witness,  describes  it,  ^'  the  pestilence  swept  through  the  streets 
like  a  tempest,  sparing  none,  and  slaying  three  in'  every  five. 
The  panic  was  now  complete.  The  fell  destroyer  could  not  be 
arrested  by  barricades  or  hygienic  measures ;  it  held  high  revelry 
over  its  fallen  and  prostrate  victim.  All  who  could,  fled.  But 
vm  expedient !  they  carried  the  seeds  of  pestilence  within  them, 
and  many  fell  by  the  way.  The  ties  of  blood  were  sundered ; 
bands  of  alliance  were  as  if  they  had  not  been ;  friend  shud- 
dered and  shrunk  from  friend ;  the  sick  and  the  dying  lay  in 
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hopeless  despur,  witb  none  to  moisten  their  parched  lips,  or  ad- 
nunister  a  soothing  draught ;  while  burial  for  the  dead  was  with 
difficulty  obtained."  This,  he  says,  ^^  is  no  fancy  sketch,  it  falls 
far  short  of  the  truth.  The  population  of  the  flourishing,  and 
heretofore  healthy  town  of  Portsmouth,  was  reduced,  by  flight 
and  death,  from  eleven  to  four  thousand,  and  that  of  Norfolk 
from  sixteen  to  five  thousand.  Except  a  few  brave  hearts, 
which  nothing  could  appal,  all  who  were  not  forced  by  sickness 
or  other  necessities,  had  now  fled.  The  stores  were  closed,  not 
even  excepting  the  drug  shops ;  their  owners  had  either  fallen  or 
fled.  The  markets  were  unattended,  none  being  willing  to  ap- 
proach the  city  to  supply  its  wants.  And  had  it  not  been  for 
the  benevolence  of  other  cities,  gaunt  famine  must  have  added 
its  horrors  to  that  of  pestilence.  Of  the  resident  physicians  only 
four  survived.  Over  forty  died,  but  none  fled."  When  the  cry 
came  abroad  from  those  pestilential  cities  for  succor,  whose  heart 
responded  to  the  call  with  more  ready  zeal  and  alacrity  than  that 
of  the  medical  profession.  As  their  ranks  were  thinned  and  the 
terror  increased,  there  was  no  lack  of  clear-headed  and  warm- 
hearted Samaritans  to  combat  the  dread  foe ;  and  as  one  after 
another  of  that  gallant  band  fell,  mortally  wounded,  others  were 
ready  to  march  to  the  rescue,  and  the  medical  column  was  kept 
entire  while  the  scourge-battie  lasted.  Though  the  citizens  of 
these  cities  may  not  find  words  to  express  their  gratitude,  they 
can  thank  God  that  their  lot  is  cast  where  Christian  charities 
grow  and  flourish;. and  they  will  invoke  his  best  blessings  on 
those  who  remembered  them  in  the  day  of  his  visitation.  Yet 
what  meed  or  applause  have  the  public  bestowed  on  our  profes- 
sion, or  the  members  of  it,  who  so  nobly  took  their  lives  in  their 
hands  and  sought  to  alleviate,  amid  the  death-damps  and  pesti- 
lential effluvia  of  those  doomed  cities,  their  sufiering  fellow-men  ? 
We  ask  not  applause,  we  ask  no  higher  boon  than  an  approving 
conscience,  and  the  cheering  sentence,  '^  Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me." 
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Of  the  Quantitative  and  Qualitative  Arudi/tis  of  HomoeopatMc 
Medical  Preparations^  by  Edwakd  H.  Parker,  m.  d.,  of  New- 
York  City. 


During  the  last  two  years  my  attention  has  been  repeatedly 
called  to  the  drugs  used  by  gentlemen  professing  to  practice 
medicine  "  homoeopathically."  In  consequence  of  my  observar 
tions  I  determmed,  as  opportunity  offered,  to  obtun  specimens  of 
the  remedies  actually  used  by  these  practitioners,  and  sold  by  va- 
nous  pharmaceutists,  and  to  submit  them  to  an  ezperi^iced 
chemist  for  analysis.  This  has  been  done  in  three  instances  with 
the  following  results : 

The  first  analysis  was  made  of  the  contents  of  two  yials, 
marked  respectively  Mercunus  Solvhilis^  and  ArBemeum.  This 
is  their  history. 

A  gentleman  with  whom  I  had  become  acquieunted  in  some 
business  connections,  often  talked  to  me  of  his  health,  and  of 
the  treatment  to  which  he  was  subjected  by  a  prominent  homoeo- 
path of  this  city.  Among  other  powders,  he  showed  me  some 
which  he  was  taking,  and  which  I  was  sure  contained  a  notable 
quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver.  He  also  praised  the  treatment  to 
which  his  child  was  submitted  when  it  had  a  diarrhoea  from 
teething,  or  other  cause.  A  gray  powder  and  a  white  one  were 
given  alternately,  and  the  child  liked  to  take  them.  IBGs  wife 
kept  them  constantly  by  her,  and  if  the  child  had  a  discharge 
from  the  bowels  which  she  thought  was  a  littie  too  loose,  she 
would  give  her  a  few  doses  of  these  powders.  She  thought, 
however,  that  the  blackish  powder  (mere,  solub.')  did  the  most 
good.  My  friend  constantiy  urged  me  to  try  them,  for,  I  think 
that  because  I  did  not  rail  at  homoeopathy,  but  spoke  of  its 
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practitioners  as  I  would  of  other  gentlemen,  he  had  some  hopes 
of  conyerting  me  to  his  fsdth,  than  which  I  can  conceive  of  no 
more  preposterous  supposition.  Finally^  I  requested  him  to  pro- 
cure for  me  some  of  the  same  powders  he  was  using  for  his  child. 
This  he  did,  and  I  placed  them  m  the  hands  of  Dr.  Arthur  Du 
Berceau,  of  this  city,  who  is  a  skillful  analytical  chemist.  This 
is  his  report : 

One  hundred  parts  of  the  white  powder,  marked  Arsenicum 
Alb,,  contains  1.112  oi  Arseniotu  Add.  The  remainder  is  cane 
sugar.  The  second,  marked  SolvbUU  Mercury,  contains  in  one 
hundred  parts  11.00  of  Metallic  Mercury.  The  remainder  is  cane 
sugar.  The  mercury  was  in  the  condition  of  black  oxyd,  ob- 
tuned  by  the  reaction  of  proto-nitrate  of  mercury  and  ammonia. 

The  mother,  when  told  of  the  amount  of  mercury  and  arsenic 
which  she  had  been  ^ving  to  the  child,  was  horrified,  and  has 
since  used  them  less  indiscriminately. 

At  my  request  the  same  friend  purchased  for  me  a  case  of 
medicines  of  a  homoeopathic  drugget.  It  is  like  those  which  he 
ordinarily  sells  for  family  use.  This  I  also  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Du  Berceau,  and  he  obtained  the  following  results : 

In  the  bottle  marked  Calc.  Garb.,  100  parts  of  powder  contain 
1.066  Carbonate  of  lime. 

In  the  bottie  marked  Garb.  Vegetabilis,  100  parts  of  powder 
contain  0.500  fine  Gharcoal. 

In  the  bottle  marked  Arson.  Alb.,  100  parts  of  powder  contain 
1.120  Arsenious  Acid. 

In  the  bottie  marked  Mercur.  Solub.,  100  parts  of  powder  con- 
tain 1.350  Metallic  Mercury. 

In  the  bottie  marked  Hepar.  Sulph.,  100  parts  of  powder  con- 
tain 0.900  Sulphur. 

In  the  bottie  marked  Stibium,  100  parts  of  powder  contsdn 
0.500  Oxyd  of  Antimony. 

In  the  bottie  marked  Sulphur,  100  parts  solution  contain  0.100 
Sulphur. 

Li  the  bottie  marked  Phosphorus,  100  parts  solution  contain 
0.480  Phosphorus. 

The  fluid,  contents  of  the  vials  in  the  case,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last  two  in  the  preceding  list,  were  not  examined,  partly 
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because  I  wished  to  preaerve  them  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  those 
who  might  desire  to  see  for  themselves ;  and  partly  because  it  is 
so  difficult  to  do  any  thing  more  than  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of 
solid  matter  which  remains  after  evaporation  of  the  menstruum. 
The  qualitative  analysis  of  organic  substances  is  well  known  to 
be  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  uncertain  of  the  operations  of  the 
chemist.  The  sugar  in  these  powders  was  that  obtidned  from 
milk. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  this  instance  the  arsenic  and  solu- 
ble mercury  are  the  strongest  preparations,  though  the  latter 
does  not  compare  in  its  amount  of  metallic  mercury  with  the 
proportion  found  in  the  first  analyns.  These  two  remedies  seem 
to  be  great  favorites  with  homoeopaths,  bemg  frequentiy  pre- 
scribed by  them.    Why  this  is  we  now  understand. 

About  the  same  time  I  obtained  a  set  of  preparations  which 
had  been  used  by  a  physician  who  determined  to  try  his  hand  at 
homoeopathy,  and  took  advantage  of  the  position  which  he  oecu- 
pied  in  one  of  the  dispensaries  of  New-York  to  make  his  experi- 
ments. After  his  resignation,  the  preparations  which  he  had 
been  using  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  apothecary  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  some  of  them  were  selected  by  me  for  analysis. 
They  were  purchased  at  a  different  shop  from  those  which  were 
before  analyzed,  and  the  direction  given  was,  that  when  about 
two  thirds  of  the  vial  in  any  bottie  (they  were  all  solutions,) 
were  used,  the  vial  should  be  filled  up  with  proof  spirits.  This 
will,  perhaps,  account  for  some  of  the  variations  in  the  strength 
of  the  preparations.    It  was  found  that  there  was  of — 

Tincture  of  Silica,  in  100  parts  0.025  of  Silica. 

Tincture  of  Hepar.  Sulph.,  in  100  parts  0.050  of  Hepar. 
Sulph. 

Tincture  of  Baryta  Garbomca,  in  100  parts  1.450  of  Carbonate 
of  Baryta. 

Tincture  of  Calc.  Carbonica,  in  100  parts  0.500  of  Garb,  of 
lame. 

Tincture  of  Arsenica,  in  100  parts  0.025  of  Arsenious  Acid. 

Tincture  of  Garb.  Yegetabilis,  in  100  parts  0.050  of  Gharcoal. 

Tmcture  of  Mercurius  Solub.^in  100  parte  0.100  of  Sdub. 
Mercury. 
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Tincture  of  LachesiB,  in  100  parts  0.025  residue  after  evapo* 
rating  the  alchohol. 

Tincture  of  Sepia,  in  100  parts  0.025  residue  after  evaporat- 
ing the  alcohol. 

Some  of  these  preparations,  as  the  Baryta  Carbonica,  contained 
a  thick  sediment  which  carried  up  the  per  centage.  The  other 
preparations  which  were  left  were  vegetable,  and  were  therefore 
excluded  from  the  analysis. 

These  are  all  the  analyses  which  I  have  yet  caused  to  be  made, 
but  they  are  somewhat  instructive.  The  first  two  preparations 
were  obtained  by  the  direction  of  a  homoeopathic  practitioner, 
and  one  of  them,  the  mere.  soLj  is  more  than  one  tenth  pure 
mercury,  the  proportion  of  the  oxyd  being  consequently  some- 
what greater.  The  '^  arsenicum "  contains  1.112  parts  of  ar- 
senious  acid,  while  the  usual  form  in  which  arsenic  is  given,  viz.. 
Fowler's  solution,  contiuns  one  half  a  grain  to  each  fluid  drachm, 
&e  dose  for  itn  adult  being  about  ten  drops. 

The  second  analysis  was  of  drugs  sold  for  '^  family  use,"  and 
it  is  observable  that  the  arsenicum  is  even  richer  in  arsenious 
acid  than  the  first.  The  mercurius  has  a  much  smaller  portion 
of  metallic  mercury,  and  yet  there  is  suflScient  in  it  to  produce 
all  the  effects  of  this  metal  when  ^ven  in  small  doses.  The 
tinctures  accompanying  the  powders,  are,  so  near  as  I  can  tell 
by  the  ordinary  modes  of  examination,  of  as  great  if  not  greater 
strength  than  the  corresponding  preparations  used  by  physicians. 
Though  contun^d  in  small  ounce  vials,  their  color  is  marked — 
the  Rhus  Toxicodendron,  for  instance,  being  of  a  deep  olive  color, 
as  is  also  the  tincture  of  Dulcamara.  Ipecacuana,  aconite,  arnica, 
cantharides,  all  ^ve  tinctures  of  decided  color  in  these  small 
vials.  The  aconite,  indeed,  I  have  used  for  patients,  and  find 
that  it  produces  exactiy  the  same  results  that  ordinarily  follow 
the  use  of  the  saturated  tincture.  Having  occasion  to  use  tinc- 
ture of  chamomile,  I  had  some  made  by  a  druggist,  and  filled  one 
of  the  vials  with  it.  The  color  of  the  homoeopathic  preparation 
was  qmte  as  marked  as  the  other.  The  tincture  of  china,  which 
being  translated  means  cinchona,  is  a  good  simple  tincture  of 
Peruvian  bark. 

The  third  set  connsts  of  much  weaker  preparations,  and  yet 
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here  it  is  noticeable  that,  exceptmg  the  carbonate  of  lime  and 
the  carbonate  of  baryta,  mere,  solub.  stands  highest  in  its  pro* 
portion. 

If  an  average  is  made  of  the  per  centages  of  these  three 
analyses  we  shall  have  this  result:  for ^  the  first  6.056,  for  the 
second  .745,  for  the  third  .250.  In  contrast  with  these  figures 
others  may  be  put,  showing  the  per  centage  of  the  drug  which  is 
left,  in  preparations  made  according  to  the  directions  of  Hahne- 
mann for  potentizing  medicines.  The  first  dilution  has  in  100 
parts  1  part  of  the  drug.  The  second  dilution  has  in  100  parts 
.01  part  of  the  drug.  The  third  has  in  every  100  parts  .0001 
part  of  the  drug.  Beyond  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  go ;  though 
every  one  remembers  how  much  stress  was  and  still  is  laid  upon 
high  potentizations,  those  who  use  the  thirtieth  dilution  being 
considered  very  moderate.  The  two  hundredth  is  much  prefer- 
red by  some,  and  yet  the  weakest  preparation  of  these  three 
classes,  obtained  from  direct  sources,  is  stronger  than  the  second 
dilution. 

It  may  be  asked  how  it  is  that  such  an  abandonment  of  ^^  po- 
tentization"  should  have  occurred  among  homoeopathists  them- 
selves, for  these  drug?  came  from  their  pharmaceutists,  from  the 
shops  patronized  by  all  the  prominent  men  of  that  school  in  this 
city.  The  question  can  be  answered  only  by  referring  to  the 
positions  which  they  now  occupy.  If  these  gentlemen  are  shown 
such  proofs  of  the  strength  of  their  preparations  as  these  analyses 
afibrd,  or  such  as  the  very  appearance  of  their  ^tinctures  gives, 
they  will  not  for  a  moment  deny  that  we  are  correct,  or  that 
there  is  any  thing  in  this  which  is  inconsistent  with  homoeopathy. 
They  will  say  they  are  homcBopathUts^  but  they  are  not  ffahne- 
mannists.  0  no !  not  they.  How  could  one  be  so  stupid  as  to 
make  such  a  blunder.  They  believe  in  the  doctrine,  sinnUia  nrnUr 
ibm  curantur^  but  they  do  not  find  that  potentization  as  taught 
by  Hahnemann  is  borne  out  by  experience.  To  be  sure,  Uiis  is 
no  more  than  the  whole  medical  profession  has  been  saying  ever 
since  the  absurd  doctrine  was  propounded,  and  it  is  no  more 
than  common  sense  teaches ;  but  if  one  suggests  this  to  them, 
and  congratulates  them  on  their  returning  senses,  he  gets  very 
little  thanks  for  his  trouble.    The  &ct,  however,  of  this  entire 
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change  of  position  shoald  be  more  generallj  known  and  appreci- 
ated by  the  profession  than  it  is,  so  that  we  may  not  waste  time 
in  assailing  a  position  which  has  been  entirely  abandoned.  It  is 
safe  to  attribute  any  supposed  effect  of  a  decillionth  of  a  grain  of 
charcoal  to  imagination,  but  it  is  not  quite  safe  to  attribute  to 
the  same  influence  the  effects  of  five  drops  of  saturated  tincture 
of  aconite.  Under  these  circumstances  it  might  happen  that  a 
homoeopath  and  a  physician  would  both  treat  a  patient  in  the 
same  way,  their  only  difference  being  in  their  process  of  reason- 
ing. Both  ^ve  quinine  in  intermittent  fever ;  the  homoeopath  be- 
cause, as  he  alleges,  it  will  produce  in  a  healthy  person  similar 
symptoms  ;  the  physician  for  the  reason  that  he  knows  it  usually 
cures  the  disease ;  not,  as  is  slanderously  reported,  because  he 
believes  it  will  produce  symptoms  unlike  intermittent  fever.  He 
is  no  aZZopatii.  It  did  in  fact  happen  to  a  friend  of  mine  to  be 
asked  to  see  a  patient  who  was  under  the  care  of  a  homoeopath, 
not  in  consultation  with  him,  but  because  he  was  desired  to  ^ve 
his  opinion  whether  or  not  it  was  safe  to  trust  the  patient  still 
longer  under  the  treatment.  The  disease  was  typhoid  fever,  and 
he  found  Spiritus  Mindereri  and  all  the  usual  remedies  in  ordi- 
nary  doses,  the  patient  doing  very  well.  He  could  not  but  say 
to  the  attendant,  ^^  if  this  is  homoeopathy  I  am  a  homoeopath." 
To  be  sure,  the  physician  may  write  a  prescription  for  cinchmaj 
and  the  homoeopath  may  write  one  for  china;  or  the  one  for  hy- 
darargyri  (mdi  nigri,  and  the  other  for  mere.  %olub.;  one  for 
ardimony,  and  the  other  for  stibium^  but  both  mean  the  same 
thing,  and  the  patient  will  receive  the  same  drug. 

It  is  a  question  of  practical  interest  to  the  profession  to  ascer^ 
ttdn  what  there  is  of  good,  if  any,  in  homoeopathy.  Almost 
every  ^'  new  school"  enables  us  to  gun  some  profitable  sugges- 
tions, which  repay  the  labor  of  sifting  them  out  of  a  large  mass 
of  chaff.  The  Hahnemanmsts  have  tried  experiments  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases  with  nothing  which  we  should  not  have 
been  justified  in  making,  and  they  have  thus  taught  us  something 
of  the  natural  history  of  disease.  In  their  progress  from  infin- 
itesimals to  large  doses,  it  has  been  necessary  for  them  to  con- 
ceal the  change  in  their  medicmes,  and  therefore  they  have 

studied  the  art  of  giving  medicines  in  the  most  agreeable,  or  in 
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the  least  oflensiye  form,  and  in  this  respect  we  can  learn  some- 
thing from  homoeopathy.  The  old  school  of  practitioners,  who, 
when  called  to  a  patient's  house,  seemed  to  make  it  tiieir  first 
duty  to  fill  it  with  eight-ounce  vials,  have  not  entirely  passed 
away,  neither  have  their  abominably  tasting  compounds  entirely 
disappeared.  Their  big  bottles,  their  table  spoonful  doses,  their 
nauseous  mixtures,  have  driven  and  still  do  drive  fiunily  after 
family  to  homoDopaths,  simply  because  it  is  not  human  nature  to 
desire  to  drink  such  a  mixture  as  tincture  of  aloes  and  assafoetida 
with  castor  oil  and  turpentine  in  equal  parts,  a  wine  glass  full  at 
a  time,  if  almost  tasteless  water  or  a  sweet  powder  will  accom- 
plish the  same  good.  To  doctors,  even,  when  they  taJH  sick,  an 
agreeable  draught  is  preferable  to  one  the  very  thought  of  which 
stirs  them  to  their  lowest  depths. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  the  mode  in  which  concen- 
trated tinctures  can  be  made  to  supply  the  place  of  less  powerful 
preparations.  Keither  is  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  hint  at 
the  frequent  desirableness  of  ^ving  small  doses  often,  rather 
than  a  single  large  draught.  A  few  drops  of  aconite  tincture,  in 
water,  is  vastly  pleasanter  than  even  spiritus  mindereri  or  sweet 
spirits  of  nitre.  The  dose  of  Norwood's  veratrum  viride  is  much 
pleasanter  than  infusion  or  even  tincture  of  digitalis. 

But  the  lesson  is  more  important  with  reference  to  powders. 
For  adults,  solid  substances  can  usually  be  ^ven  in  pill  form,  but 
there  is  no  necessity  of  rolling  them  in  powdered  aloes.  To  this 
day  I  can  not  rid  myself  of  the  remembrance  of  the  disgust  with 
which  I  used  to  swallow  pills  so  coated,  and  with  difficulty  con- 
vince myself  that  the  druggists  now  use  only  liquorice  or  more 
tasteless  powders.  Still,  for  these  pills  we  need  not  select  the 
most  bulky  drugs.  The  active  principles  of  plants,  when  isolat- 
ed, aid  us  in  diminishing  our  pills,  and  will  still  more  when  their 
powers  and  properties  are  fully  tested. 

Children,  however,  do  not  readily  swallow  pills,  and  agreeable 
powders  are  often  a  great  desideratum  while  treating  them.  A 
child's  life  may  depend  upon  his  taking  remedies  willingly  and 
without  compulsion.  Thorough  trituration  of  the  drug  with 
sugar  seems  to  accomplish  this  best,  especially  if,  when  it  is  prac- 
ticable, the  doses  are  divided,  but  repeated  oflener.    The  faomodo- 
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pathic  dispensatories  direct;  that  powders  should  be  placed  upon 
the  tongue  and  allowed  to  dissolve,  when  they  are  to  be  washed 
down  With  a  good  draught  of  water.  There  is  some  philosophy 
in  this,  for  the  dissolving  sugar  first  gives  the  impression  to  the 
nerves  of  taste,  and  the  water  washes  down  the  balance  ahnost 
untasted.  In  the  minds  of  children,  moreover,  the  first  taste 
seems  to  be  associated  with  the  &ct  of  taking  the  powder,  while 
the  second  and  more  disagreeable  one  is  not  remembered  against 
the  dosing.  To  avail  one's  self  of  this  fact,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  sugar  should  be  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder ;  otherwise 
the  end  is  not  obtained.  If,  for  instance,  ordinary  crushed  or 
granulated  sugar  is  used,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  not  an  actual 
powder,  but  a  mass  of  more  or  less  complete  crystals.  On  mix- 
ing a  powder  with  these  it  either  falls  to  the  bottom,  or,  clin^g 
to  the  crystals,  coats  them  over.  In  this  condition  the  sugar  is 
less  readily  dissolved  than  when  in  powder,  and  in  addition,  each 
crystal  is  covered  on  its  outside  with  the  drug,  which  is  first  dis- 
solved and  gives  its  taste  to  the  whole  mass.  Here,  then,  is  the 
advantage,  and  the  only  one  of  the  triturations  recommended 
by  Hahnemann. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  QUACKERY. 
By  Albert  Smith,  m.  d.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New^Hampshire  Medical  So- 
ciety, June,  1855,  it  was 

Resolved^  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed,  who  shall 
report  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  Society,  upon  the  subject  of 
Quackery,  and  how  far  it  is  consistent  for  members  of  the  medical 
profession  to  countenance  empirics  by  meeting  them  in  consulta- 
tion. 
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OammiUee — ^Dr.  A.  Smith,  G.  B.  Twitchbll,  N.  Wight. 

The  Committee  consider  the  subject  of  the  resolation  oppor- 
tone,  and  deem  it  important  that  we  should  be  aware  of  the 
exact  condition  of  our  profession,  and  of  the  alanmng  and  dan- 
gerous  progress  which  has  been  made  in  every  species  of  qnack- 
ery.  K  it  is  right  to  designate  this  as  an  age  of  advancement, 
of  enlightenment,  it  is  no  less  true,  that  it  is  an  age  of  charla- 
tanry ;  an  age  in  which  all  pretensions,  all  shams,  all  braggard- 
isms  find  a  marvelous  currency,  and  a  ready  adoption. 

There  is  some  element  in  the  public  training,  that  shuts  the 
ears  of  the  people  to  science  and  common  sense,  and  opens  them 
to  hollow  cant,  unfounded  boasting  and  wicked  pretenmon,  that  is 
wrong  in  principle  and  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
It  is  liberiy  carried  to  licentiousness.  It  is  the  total  subveraon 
of  the  conservative  principle,  that  should  always  be  our  safeguard 
against  innovation  not  sanctioned  by  strong  presumption  of  use- 
ftdness.  Nothing  can  be  more  painful  to  the  philantiiropist,  than 
to  see  the  proclivity  of  the  age  to  quackery;  to  behold  in  every 
comer  of  our  land  such  immense  quantities  of  nostrums,  and  to 
know  that  these  worthless  compounds  are  designed  to  be  adminis- 
tered at  random,  to  be  taken  for  real  as  well  as  fancied  ills,  as 
chance  or  officiousness  may  direct;  and,  still  more  so,  to  be 
aware  of  the  great  number  of  quacks,  of  every  description,  who 
prowl  upon  the  community  in  every  town,'  and  feed,  like  vam- 
pires, upon  the  blood  of  the  people.  But  this  trifling  with  human 
life  is  one  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  with  which  we  can  not  in- 
terfere ;  they  believe  it  is  only  the  fear  of  danger  to  their  craft, 
from  this  source,  that  induces  physicians  to  say  ought  against  it. 
And  so  strong  an  antagonistic  feeling  has  arisen,  that  they  regard 
the  reliance  upon  nostrums  and  quack  adminislration  of  medicine 
more  .valuable  than  any  dependence  upon  a  learned  profession. 
The  profession  to  them  is  ^'pearls  before  swine." 

It  becomes  an  important  question,  in  offering  this  report,  to 
determine  what  quackery  is  at  the  present  day ;  and  to  see 
whether  any  of  this  odious  quality  still  adheres  to  those  who  class 
themselves  among  the  regular  faculty  of  medicine.  We  often 
hear  it  said  of  many  an  accomplished  and  scientific  physidan, 
that  he  has  too  littie  quackery  to  succeed,  i.  e.  he  is  too  honest ; 
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he  scorns  to  practice  deceit ;  he  does  not  flatter  the  foolish  whims 
and  prejudices  of  the  people,  but  looks  at.  disease  through  the 
medium  of  science  and  common  sense.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  no  medical  man  could  be  respected  as  a  physician,  without 
making  pretensions  he  could  never  fulfill,  and  uttering  boastful 
and  exaggerated  representations  of  what  he  has  done,  and  is  able 
to  do.  Is  this  so  ?  Can  the  physician  only  sustain  himself  by 
resorting  to  the  tricks,  arts  and  manoeuvers  of  the  empiric  ?  It 
is  humiliating  to  think  that  the  people  are  often  actuated  by 
every  other  sense  than  common  sense,  and  seem  to  see  as  much 
merit  in  the  most  unblushing  quack,  as  in  the  best  physician ; 
and  yet,  with  all  these  apparent  derelictions,  we  can  not  but  think 
that  the  class  is  constantly  increasing,  who  abhor  every  species 
of  quackery  in  or  out  of  the  profession. 

We  believe  that  the  straight-forward  and  honorable  course  is 
the  best  for  the  physician— he  does  not  need  any  form  of  quackesy 
to  succeed,  nor  any  submission  to  a  vitiated  and  unenlightened  pub- 
lic opinion — ^he  requires  only  the  necessary  tactj  by  which  he  can 
only  succeed  in  any  business,  and  without  which,  he  will  fail  in  all. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret,  that  many  physicians  think  a  little 
manoBuvering  and  well  practiced  deceit  very  necessary  to  their 
reputations.  We  find  some  of  this  class  always  having  severe 
and  alarming  cases  of  the  most  dangerous  and  rare  diseases, 
and,  on  all  occasions,  patients  just  hanging  over  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  and  yet  all  getting  well,  to  their  great  honor  and  skill. 
These  men  seem  to  live  in  a  medical  atmosphere,  always  using 
the  most  recondite  terms  in  medicine,  and  the  most  unusual  and 
unintelligible  names  of  disease,  to  show  off  their  learning  and  ex- 
traordinary attainments;  by  which  you  could  only  infer  that 
great  skill  must  certainly  inhere  when  there  was  such  an  amount 
of  occuU  erudition. 

It  is  no  less  reprehensible  that  many  physicians  of  our  times 
yield  their  assent  to  the  erroneous  and  unintelligible  doctrines  of 
the  humoral  pathology,  and  thereby  give  continued  currency  to 
this  great  medtcal  delusion  of  our  fathers  and  of  the  age  just 
past.  It  is  thought  to  be  dangerous  to  one's  reputation  to  demur 
to  this  popular  pathology,  to  scout  at  it  as  a  figment  of  the 
brain^  as  a  mere  play  upon  words.    It  is  very  probable,  if  you 
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discard  this  popular  delusion,  that  many  self-conceited  and  self- 
complacent  people,  who  know  so  much  about  medicine,  (and  who 
does  not  understand  medicine  ?)  will  desert  you  for  your  heresy, 
and  go  where  they  can  get  such  talk  as  they  deem  reasonable 
and  agreeable  to  the  universal  belief  of  the  community.  Now 
the  quack,  who  only  sustains  himself  by  sham  doctrines,  under- 
stands the  people — he  flatters  them  with  his  good  opinion  of  their 
intelligence  and  acuteness— he  adopts  their  patholbgy,  and  thus 
easily  satisfies  and  stultifies  his  admiring  and  wondering  patrons. 
They  can  not  see  why  physicians  may  not  explain  disease  with 
equaJ  facility.  It  is  distasteful  to  have  them  go  into  a  scientific 
examination  of  their  cases -r  the  modem  means  of  exploration  of 
the  chest,  and  other  scientific  methods  of  investigation  are  un- 
meaning and  unsatisfactory  to  them — they  prefer  to  have  the 
Gordian  knot  cut  at  once,  and  to  have  the  talismanic  words  of 
humors  and  impurily  of  the  blood,  solve  every  difficulty.  They 
piout  the  idea  of  any  labor  in  investigating  disease ;  they  belieye 
that  this  knowledge  comes  by  intuition.  The  great  empiric  needs 
only  to  look  at  the  face  or  in  the  eye  of  his  dupe,  and  his  diagno- 
sis is  made.  It  is  then  detailed  in  such  language  as  hisfollowers. 
are  supposed  to  understand. 

This  leads  me  to  remark  here,  whether  we  do  not,  often  un- 
designedly, make  a  show  of  empiricism,  by  presuming  that  the 
people  understand  us,  when  we  talk  upon  medical  subjects,  which 
are  so  very  familiar  and  simple  to  ourselves.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  desirable  acquisitions  to  be  able  so  to  explain  disease,  in 
plain  and  intelligible  language,  that  it  shall  be  clear  and  convinc- 
ing to  the  common  mind.  When,  as  a  profession,  we  can  do 
this,  that  day  marks  the  decline  of  this  miserable  pathology  that 
has  hung  for  ages,  like  an  incubus,  upon  the  world. 

This  pathology,  though  considered  extinct  by  the  profession, 
yet  holds  great  sway  in  the  popular  mind  ; — and  no  less  absurd 
and  unscientific  is  the  prevalent  nursery  doctrines  of  inverrmnor 
iwn  as  a  cause  of  disease  in  infantile  life.  But  no  man  will  fall 
into  the  popular  belief  that  such  a  thing  9JA,womt  fever  or  worm 
fits  are  of  very  common  occurrence  ;  this  is  bad  enough  for  old 
women  and  quacks,  and  yet,  I  fear  that  all  our  profession  are 
not  beyond  it.    It  is  a  ready  solution  of  a  point  of  pathology, 
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sometimes  exceedingly  difficult  to  settle,  and,  beside  always  being 
acceptable,  it  often  saves  a  man  the  exhibition  of  much  poor  physi- 
ology and  pathology.  But  no  practitioner,  who  makes  any  pi^ 
tensions  to  science,  can  for  a  moment  adopt  them  —  he  can  see 
nothing  in  them  to  eid  him  in  his  diagnosis.  K  the  case  admits 
of  an  easy  diagnosis,  or  there  are  points  of  obscurity  in  it,  how 
can  he  make  these  known  to  Ins  patient  ?  We  do  not  think  there 
is  any  difficulty  for  the  practitioner  who  really  understands  a 
case,  and  has  a  common  use  of  his  vernacular  tongue,  to  express 
himself  in  such  plain  and  simple  language  as  to  make  himself 
perfectly  understood.  Of  course,  he  will  avoid  technical  phrases 
— terms  having  only  a  medical  meaning — and  all  expressions 
that  would  seem  pedantic  or  obscure.  In  this  manner,  if  the 
diagnosis  is  made  out,  or  there  is  much  about  it  yet  obscure,  all 
this  may  be  made  intelligible  to  most  minds. 

K  there  is  any  one  thing,  beyond  all  others,  that  distinguishes 
the  profession  of  our  times,  from  that  of  by-gone  days,  it  is  that . 
we  have  discarded,  in  our  intercourse  with  our  patients,  all  the 
unmeaning  terms,  the  fanciful  and  jaw-breaking  names,  all  the 
littie  mysteries  and  secrecies  that  rendered  the  art  somewhat 
occult  with  our  fathers,  and  have  substituted  for  it  plain  common 
sense — and  this  has  quite  lowered  us  in  public  estimation ; — 
and  though  we  stand  as  knowing  vastly  more  than  our  predeces- 
sors, having  made  great  advances  in  every  department  of  medi- 
cal science,  yet  we  are  really  in  less  repute  with  the  people  than 
the  unblushing,  boasting,  presumptuous  quack. 

What  should  be  the  treatment  of  quackery  ?  It  should  be  that 
of  abomination,  loathing  and  hate.  It  should  be  considered  the 
unclean  thing — foul  to  the  touch,  wicked  and  treacherous  to  the 
soul -^  as  a  deadly  miasm  to  every  generous  and  benevolent 
emotion— as  the  death  of  every  upright  principle. 

We  may  hold  it  almost  a  self-evident  maxim,  that  there  is  some 
obliquity  in  that  mind  which  is  carried  away  with  one  or  any  of 
the  forms  of  empiricism  —  an  inabitity  to  be  governed  by  right 
opinions  and  sound  principles.  W/O  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
consistent  with  our  principles  to  have  the  least  intercourse  with 
any  form  of  empiricism,  or  hold  any  consultations  with  empirics ; 
for  how  can  we  tolerate  their  ignorance,  baseness  or  folly,  or  if 
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they  are  nofc  really  bo  ignorant  as  they  are  vicious,  how  can  we 
endure  their  base  betrayal  and  prostitution  of  our  noble  profes- 
sion? 

The  prevalence  of  the  great  number  of  pseudo  theories  in  the 
healing  art,  the  singular  tendency  of  the  age  to  medicine,  and 
the  unwavering  reliance  upon  its  therapeutic  effects,  are  among 
the  peciiliarities  and  dangers  of  our  times. 

Medicine  is  a  dangerous  instrument  to  be  thus  dallied  with : — 
and,  independent  of  its  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  mind,  when 
embraced  in  any  of  the  systems  of  charlatanry,  it  is  fraught  with 
the  greatest  danger  to  the  body.  An  untold  catalogue  of  evils, 
arising  from  this  source,  could  no  doubt  be  found,  if  we  only  had 
power  to  trace  out,  accurately,  the  history  and  effects  of  the  one 
hundredth  part  of  the  nostrums  taken ;  very  much  of  the  ill 
health,  arising  from  the  shattered  condition  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, prostration  of  the  digestive  and  assimulating  processes,  &c., 
often  owe  their  entire  origin  to  this  blind  and  indiscriminate  med- 
ication. It  would  seem  bad  enough  to  take  medicine,  when  it  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  when  it  is  judiciously  prescribed  by 
those  who  really  know  with  what  intent  it  should  be  administered ; 
and  yet,  how  little  reliance  is  placed  upon  those  educated  to  the 
business,  and  how  much  upon  him,  who  indiscrinunately  promises 
a  cure  because  he  does  not  know  of  any  danger.  It  is  thought 
among  the  people,  untrained  and  undisciplined  in  thought  or 
study,  that  nothing  is  easier  than  to  prescribe  medicine  or  to  un- 
derstand a  medical  theory — also  to  judge  of  the  qualifications 
of  a  physician,  whether  he  is  scientific  or  not.  How  self-KSom- 
placently  do  many  of  the  female  followers  of  Hahnemann  berate 
the  poor  benighted  disciples  of  true  medicine,  as  laboring  and 
striving  in  the  fog,  when  such  a  pellucid  and  et(iereal  atmosphere 
as  homoeopathy  is  all  around  them.  How  do  they  pity  his  delu- 
sion, that  he  can  not  see  that  the  increase  of  power  in  medicine  is 
in  direct  ratio  to  the  diminution  of  its  quantity — that  attenua- 
tion is  the  law  of  nature — when  he,  poor  soul,  would  say  that  it 
was  the  law  of  fools.  It  would  seem  that  the  greater  the  absurd- 
ity, the  wider  the  currency,  and  that  nothing  could  be  too  mon- 
strous for  belief. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  that  it  should  be  the  es- 
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tablished  rule  of  every  physician  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
irregular  or  unqualified  practitioners.  A  proper  self-respect 
forbids  it,  as  well  as  the  honor  of  our  time-hallowed  calling.  If 
we  meet  such  persons  and  consult  with  them,  we  give  our  sanc- 
tion to  their  errors,  and  ^ve  them  currency  and  standing  in  the 
community.  With  most  of  those  classes  of  quacks,  such  as  the 
itinerant  Indian  doctor,  the  mesmeric  or  spiritual  doctor,  the  bo- 
tanic, herb  and  water-cure  doctor,  and  a  herd  of  other  personifi- 
cations of  ignorance,  rascality  and  impudence,  you  have  no 
trouble  in  declinmg  all  intercourse.  The  people  do  not  ask  us  to 
degrade  ourselves  to  their  level.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  dif- 
ferent with  homoeopathy — this  comes  in  a  genteel  guise,  and  in 
its  bearing,  it  occupies  the  highest  niche  in  the  temple  of  em- 
piricism. Their  followers  make  great  pretensions  to  knowledge, 
for  they  profess  to  go  on  with  us  in  all  the  preparatory  course  of 
a  medical  education,  till  we  separate,  world-wide,  on  materia 
medica  and  therapeutics.  Here  come  up  their  wild  theories 
and  strange  doctrines,  and  such  an  amount  of  nonsense  and  incon- 
sistency as  was  never  met  with  before  among  reasonable  and 
sane  men. 

In  their  efibrts  to  appear  learned,  one  is  forcibly  reminded  of 
the  description  given  of  Sir  Hudibras'  learning. 

**  But  when  he  pleased  to  shout,  his  speech 

In  loftiness  of  sound,  was  rich ; 

A  Babylonish  dialect. 

Which  learned  pedants  much  affect ; 

It  was  a  party  colored  dress 

Of  patch  and  piebald  languages ; 

Twas  English  cut  on  Greek  and  Latm, 

Like  fustian  heretofore  on  satin ; 

It  had  an  odd,  promiscuous  tone, 

As  if  he'd  talked  three  parts  in  one ; 

Which  made  some  think,  when  he  did  gabble, 

Th'  had  heard  three  laborers  of  Babel, 

Or  Cerberus  himself  pronounce 

A  leash  of  languages  at  once." 

With  their  untenable  and  absurd  theories,  they  pretend  to  ac- 
complish, with  infinitesimals,  attenuated  to  inconceivable  nothing- 
ness, as  much  as  we  can  by  the  administration  of  medicine ;  while 
their  whole  reliance  is  upon  nature  to  restore  healthy  action,  they 
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carefully  removing  every  possible  hindrance.  Can  we  fellowsUp 
this  delusion  ?  Never,  till  the  most  incongruous  and  dissimilar 
things  in  nature  coalesce  and  umte. 

There  is  one  thing  more  we  must  not  omit  to  mention,  which 
if  it  is  not  bondfidS  quackery,  it  is  nearly  as  bad  in  baseness 
and  meanness.  It  has  not  been  an  uncommon  sight,  heretofore, 
when  Thompsonianism  was  in  its  zenith,  for  some  of  the  regular 
practitioners,  who  thought  they  could  make  some  capital  out  of  the 
popular  prejudice  against  calomelj  to  countenance  this  delusion, 
and  pretend  to  be  converts,  in  part,  to  this  system,  by  discarding 
this  useful  remedy  and  adopting  some  of  the  treatment. 

In  our  times,  when  lobelia  and  steam  have  passed  away,  and 
new-vamped  schemes  of  medicine  have  come  up  among  the  peo- 
ple— who  know  so  much  about  medicine  —  many  physimans  (be 
it  said  with  shame,)  in  their  effi>rts  to  retain  the  patronage  of 
those  affected  with  these  delusions,  give  themselves  up  entire- 
ly to  these  absurdities,  or  attempt  partially  to  engraft  on  the  pro- 
fession these  new-fangled  notions,  to  the  great  injury  of  their 
honesty  and  integrity. 

A  regular  practitioner,  tidnted  with  these  follies,  may  occasion- 
ally be  heard  to  sneer  at  the  old  school,  and  be  seen  dispensing 
hydropathy  to  its  disciples,  and  the  old  regime  to  others ;  or 
dealing  in  littie  pills  and  globuli  to  his  homoeopathic  adherents, 
and  the  grosser  treatment  to  his  old  friends,  who  know  not  nor 
want  any  thing  better  than  the  old  profession. 

Some  become  partial  converts  to  the  mesmeric  and  spiritual 
delusion— they  permit  a  few  isolated  facts  alone  to  lead  them 
from  the  truth,  till  they  nearly  become  unable  to  appreciate  it 
amid  the  maze  of  error  in  which  they  become  involved.  Their 
respectable  friends  become  deluded,  and  they  have  not  nerve 
enough  to  denounce  its  follies  and  extravagancies. 

They  hope  by  this  course  to  retain  the  good  opinion  of  such 
persons,  but  they  are,  I  fear,  too  much  like  the  dog  in  the  fable, 
who  dropped  the  piece  of  meat  in  its  mouth  to  seize  its  shadow. 
Nothing  like  integrity  will  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  physi- 
cian, and  nothing,  in  the  long  run,  will  so  sustain  him  and  help 
him  forward,  as  the  sturdy  maintenance  of  his  profession  in  all 
its  dignity  and  honor. 
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This  prostitution  of  the  professdon,  to  subserre  what  has  been 
deemed  the  peconiarj  interest  of  the  physician,  is  only  equaled 
by  another  gross  imposition,  that  of  permitting  the  people,  be- 
cause our  support  comes  from  them,  to  exercise  toward  us  an 
overbearing  spirit — to  lord  it  over  us  as  though  they  had  the 
making  and  unmaldng  ef  our  reputations — to  dictate  to  us  what 
ojHnions  we  should  hold  in  medicine,  or  even  what  we  should  be- 
lieve on  other  subjects!  How  common  is  it,  to  hear  it  said  that 
the  physician  must  not  be  a  party  man — he  must  not  be  too 
mach  committed  to  any  sect  or  denomination  in  religion  ^-  and 
he  must  be  careful  that  he  does  not  take  too  much  interest  in 
local  matters — ^he  may  injure  lis  popularity.  Shall  we  yield  to 
these  unreasonable  and  unjust  requisitioi^i  ?  No,  unless  we  wish 
to  incur  the  contempt  of  these  very  persons  who  would  thus  de- 
grade us.  When  we  have  opinions  and  convictions  which  we 
are  sure  are  right,  no  fear  of  obloquy  or  dislike  should,  on  all 
proper  occasions,  prevent  us  from  openly  and  boldly  avowing 
them.  We  hold  in  detestation  that  man,  whose  whole  life  is  only 
a  system  of  compliances  with  the  popular  will,  whatever  it  may 
be.  He  knows  no  integrity,  no  principles,  but  to  keep  his  sails 
always  trimmed  to  the  popular  gale. 

Do  our  patrons  not  honor  us  by  giving  us  the  preference  in 
employing  us,  and  should  we  not  be  grateful  for  this  ?  But  they 
expect  an  equivalent  and  more  than  an  equivalent,  and  this  is 
duly  rendered.  But  is  not  this  same  honor  rendered  to  the 
veriest  quack  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  and  do  not  these  render  im- 
mense satisfaction  often,  when  we  can  not  or  will  not  ?  Do  they 
not  solve  all  doubts,  make  favorable  prognoses,  and  dispel  all  fear 
of  danger,  when  we  pause  and  hesitate  ? 

We  should  always  be  grateful  for  any  honest  support  we  may 
receive,  or  any  just  appreciation  of  our  professional  attainments, 
and  yet  we  can  not  afford  to  be  so  disinterested  as  to  receive  the 
Jmuyr  as  our  only  remuneration ;  we  must  have  something  more 
substantial,  and  even  then,  the  obligation  is  not  on  our  part. 

We  fear  that  the  honor  of  our  profession  is  not  properly  sus- 
tained—  that  there  is  too  much  truckling  to  a  vitiated  public 
opinion-^ too  much  subserviency  to  the  popular  will  —  too  much 
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sabmisaion  of  great  and  well'defined  prindples  to  the  crude  and 
half  developed  schemes  of  the  ignorant  and  unprincipled  quack. 

Your  Committee  have  thus  decided,  that  we  can  have  no  in- 
tercourse with  quackery  in  anj  "  way,  shape  or  nuinner,"  —  that 
it  is  not  honest  nor  honorable  to  do  so.  They  would  impress  it 
upon  the  minds  of  all,  that  in  every  way  and  manner,  physicians 
should  stand  for  the  truth  and  honor  of  the  profession.  But  the 
road  to  wealth  is  through  empiricism — it  is  the  golden  course  — 
it  yields  great  gains ;  yet  it  should  be  shunned,  as  a  syren's 
voice,  that  lures  to  destruction.  Its  paths  can  not  be  entered 
without  defilement ;  it  breaks  down  the  man  and  substitutes  an 
abortion,  a  miserable  sham.  We  desire  not  to  see  a  poorer 
piece  of  humanity— of  prostituted  manhood,  than  is  seen  in  the 
conversion  of  a  regular,  well  educated  physician,  to  the  ranks  of 
any  of  these  popular  theories  of  medicine. 

Far  better  is  it  .to  starve^  with  our  integrity  and  principles  in 
a  sound  and  healthful  condition,  than  at  the  expense  of  an  un» 
easy,  restless  state  of  violated  honor,  to  be  crowned  with  the 
greatest  human  prosperity. 

Albert  Smixh,  for  the  Oommittee. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PRACTICAL 

MEDICINE- 

By  Wm.  H.  H.  Mason,  m.  d.,  Moultonborough,  N.  H. 


Mb.  President: — In  making  a  report  upon  the  practice  of 
medicine,  your  Committee  do  not  design  to  notice  any  particu- 
lar or  anonymous  cases  that  may  have  occurred,  for  the  last  year, 
within  our  district.  We  take  the  subject  as  it  was  ^ven,  in  its 
most  simple  form ;  viz.,  "  The  practice  of  medicine." 

It  is  said  that  the  practice  of  medicine  has,  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  made  an  advance  equal  to,  if  not  beyond  .the  other  arts 
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and  sciences.  No  one  probably  will  deny  that  it  has  made  great 
progress ;  every  age  is  supposed  to  grow  wiser  than  the  preced- 
ing, and  every  age  supposes  itself  wiser  than  its  predecessor ; 
but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  every  medical  book,  or 
article  in  a  medical  journal,  is  an  improvement  to  medical 
science  ;  too  much  has  already  been  written,  and  too  many  con- 
flicting opinions  spread  out  for  the  guide  (or  rather  confusion)  of 
the  practitioner.  What  young  physician,  or  even  older  one, 
has  not  experienced  the  embarrassment  of  conflicting  authors  in 
looking  up  a  difficult  case  ?  One  physics  and  saves  his  patient, 
another  does  not  and  saves  his ;  one  bleeds  and  gives  antimony 
in  fever,  another  gives  wine  and  bark ;  this  author  applies  grease 
to  the  skin  in  scarlatina,  and  that  washes  the  surface  in  an 
alkaline  solution,  to  destroy  what  unctious  matter  may  be  there. 
He  searches  his  library  a  whole  day  for  something  to  save  a 
very  sick  palient  and  restore  him  to  Ihe  arms  of  his  anxious 
friends  ;  and  when  he  is  done,  finds  himself  doubly  confused,  and 
is  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  his  own  judgment  of  the  case,  as  it 
presents  itself  to  him. 

These  difierences  of  opinion  arise  partly  from  a  premature  de- 
dre,  in  the  minds  of  many,  to  write  a  book ;  or,  through  periodi- 
cals, to  publish  their  golden  sentiments  to  the  world,  which  are 
not  only  too  prematurely  conceived,  but  too  hastily  executed ;  but 
the  most  charitable,  and  probably  the  most  truthful  reason  is,  the 
fault  of  diseases  themselves,  especially  epidemics,  presenting 
themselves  in  different  types,  at  different  times,  and  in  different 
locations. 

The  treatment  of  fever,  in  the  Dublin  Hospital,  is  not  a  per- 
fect guide  to  us  among  the  hills  of  New-Hampshire.  Diseases 
of  the  same  class  are  modified  and  essentially  changed  by  lati- 
tude and  lon^tude,  seasons  of  the  year,  and  altitude.  The 
disease  is  virtually  the  same,  yet  you  find  very  different  trains 
of  symptoms,  which  require  a  corresponding  difference  in  treat- 
ment. In  one  section  the  disease  is  atonic,  in  another  tonic ; 
one  section  requires  this  treatment,  another  that ;  and  when  both 
are  published  and  sent  out  to  the  world,  there  is  a  fatal  collision. 
But  this  difference  is  not  confined  to  opposite  locations ;  it  is  the 
same  at  different  visitations  of  the  same  epidemic  in  the  same 
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neighborhood.    Every  physician  of  much  experience  has  felt  the 
embarrassment  of  this  deceptive  coloring  of  the  same  disease. 

An  epidemic  should  be  studied  as  it  is,  not  as  it  had  been  at 
any  prior  visitation.  Then  it  might  have  required  depletion ; 
now  depletion  may  be  fatal,  and  vice  versa.  After  the  sub* 
sidence  of  the  spotted  fever,  physicians  did  not  use  the  lancet  'm 
pneumonia  without  a  trembling  hand,  until  many  had  suffered  for 
want  of  more  boldness  in  this  important  remedy.  Much  mischief 
has  been  done  while  physicians  were  unlearning  and  breaking 
away  from  prejudices  established  by  former  experiences,  yet  it  is 
unfortunately  unavoidable,  and  will  always  be,  so  long  as  diseases 
present  so  many  phases.  Take  scarlet  fever,  for  instance ;  you 
can  not  treat  it  to-day  as  you  did  ten  years  ago,  or  even  last 
year,  in  the  same  place.  Very  likely  you  attempt  it ;  you  may 
have  written  out  a  treatment  of  scarlatina  from  former  experi- 
ence ;  it  fails,  and  you  are  obliged  to  meet  it  upon  a  different 
plan,  not,  perhaps,  tUl  several  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  disease. 
When  an  ejHdemic  appears,  physicians  should  study  it  as  it  ap- 
pears, never  prejudging  from  any  previous  experience  or  written 
authority. 

Sometimes  the  dysentery  is  best  treated  by  blood-lettmg ;  at 
others  it  assumes  a  typhoid  type ;  fortunately  epidemics  are  not 
likely  to  change  types  during  their  prevalence.  But  these  are 
not  the  only  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  direct  rule  in  the  ^eat- 
ment  of  disease.  There  are  peculiar  conditions,  constitutional 
to  the  patient ;  complications  which  we  have  never  seen  dbcribed ; 
habits,  occupations,  temperaments,  and  mental  as  well  as  physical 
peculiarities.  No  disease  presents  precisely  the  same  appearances 
in  two  individuals,  or  in  the  same  individual  at  two  di&rent  times. 

When  a  physician  is  called  to  a  case,  whether  severe  or  mild, 
it  belongs  to  him  to  make  a  thorough  examination ;  no  partial  or 
superficial  view  of  the  case  will  do ;  he  should  enter  into  the 
feelings  and  mterest  of  the  patient  and  his  friends.  Every  case 
is  open  to  this  inquiry,  is  it  in  a  sthenic  or  asthenic  condition? 
In  olden  practice  it  was  thought  mdispensable  to  study  the  tem- 
peraments. In  every  case  the  patient  was  classed  first,  and  thai 
came  the  classification  of  the  disease,  next  the  clasafication  of 
remedies,  and  thus  the  patient  was  subjected  to  «i  examixkatifm 
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or  measarement  with  all  the  precision  of  the  scale  and  dividers. 
In  one  sense  the  ancients  were  more  scientific  than  the  modems. 
Their  science  was  too  precise,  it  overreached  itself.  The  sick 
need  more  art  and  less  science,  more  aptness  and  less  rule. 
The  physacian  who  attempts  to  prescribe  by  rule  will  have  ill 
success.  Analysis  is  the  only  way  by  which  a  di£Scult  problem 
can  be  wrought  out  in  physic.  Having  decided  the  question 
whether  the  case  is  one  of  sthenea  or  asthenea,  the  way  is  clear 
for  farther  investigation,  and  \hQ  class  of  remedies  easily  selected. 
If  we  find  the  patient  in  an  asthenic  state,  the  question  is  decided 
as  to  blood-letting,  unless  an  inflammation  in  some  location  is  so 
great,  that  to  draw  blood  is  a  lesser  evil.  There  may  be  a  tonic 
disease  in  an  atonic  condition  of  the  patient,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case  in  pneumonia,  that  demands  depletion ;  hence  we  find  blood- 
letting sometimes  immediately  followed  by  tonics  with  benefit. 
Inflammation  may  be  the  result  of  capillary  atomy ;  this  is  some- 
times«  the  case  in  erysipelas ;  hence  tonics  are  frequently  pre- 
scribed with  benefit,  even  from  the  commencement  of  this  disease. 
A  physician  once  told  me  that  he  always  prescribed  iron  in 
erysipelas.  Why  always,  sir  ?  It  is  a  poor  rule  ;  there  may  be 
erysipelas  that  recfuires  depletion ;  what  then  is  the  effect  of  your 
rale  ?  K  the  patient  livjes,  nature  has  vanquished  both  the  dis- 
ease and  medicine.  Why  did  he  adopt  this  general  rule  ?  Sim- 
ply because  he  had  treated  a  few  oases  of  atonic  erysipelas  suc- 
cessfully with  iron.  He  probably  by  this  time  has  found  it 
necessary  to  make  exceptions  to  his  rule.  This  manner  of  pre- 
Bciibmg  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  anecdote : 

A  certain  physician  was  in  the  habit  of  .carrying  about  him  a 
little,  blank  book  in  which  he  noted  the  effect  of  remedies.  One 
day  in  his  round  of  visits,  he  found  one  of  his  fever  patients 
(who  by  the  way  was  a  Frenchman,)  unexpectedly  very  much 
better.  He  made  inquiry  what  l^e  had  taken,  and  learned  that 
the  evening  previous,  he  had  eaten  freely  of  smoked  herring. 
He  wrote  in  his  book,  ^^  Smoked  herring  cures  fever."  He  next 
visited  an  Englishman,  who  was  sick  with  fever ;  he  prescribed 
smoked  herring  freely.  The  next  day  he  found  his  patient  dead. 
He  then  wrote  in  his  book,  ^^  Smoked  herring  cures  Frenchmen 
of  lever,  but  kills  Englishmen." 
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There  is  one  thing,  certunly,  in  which  the  profesmon  has 
made  an  improvement ;  that  is,  more  reliance  upon  the  ^'  vi% 
naiuraj^  in  the  cure  of  diseases.  The  modems  are  not  so  much 
ahead  of  the  ancients,  in  the  discovery  of  new  remedies,  as  in 
the  use  and  modification  of  the  old  ones.  The  nice  chemical 
preparations  of  the  present  day  are  credable  to  art,  but  not  an 
improvement  to  general  practice.  The  nigher  we  can  get  to  the 
crude  article  the  better.  No  medicine  can  undergo  a  chemical 
process  without  a  change  in  its  natural  properties  —  something  is 
lost.  Quinine  is  a  beautiful  preparation,  and  for  some  cases,  will 
take  the  place  of  the  bark  to  advantage ;  but  it  is  not  the  bark, 
neither  does  it  have  its  essential  properties ;  it  has  no  advantage 
over  the  bark,  except  in  the  quantity  used,  and  being  sometimes 
better  retained  upon  the  stomach ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  it  is  absolutely  in(Ucated,  quinine  will  not  supply  its  place. 
In  subjecting  the  bark  to  this  process,  its  disinfecting  agency  is 
certainly  materially  injured,  and  this  is  an  essential  property, 
especially  in  malignant  and  putrid  fevers,  and  gangrenous  dis- 
eases, both  as  an  internal  and  external  remedy. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  morphine.  In  this  preparation,  we 
only  get  a  part  of  the  opium ;  that  peculiar 'narcotic  property, 
without  which  opium  would  Ipse  much  in  its  reputation,  is  not 
saved,  or  but  imperfectiy  so.  There  is  no  preparation,  not  even 
the  tincture,  where  every  property  is  retained.  The  day  is  not 
far  distant,  when  opium  gum  will  be  almost  exclusively  used,  in 
preference  to  any  of  its  preparations. 

We  have  some  very  convenient  and  useful  preparations  of  iron, 
and  perhaps  it  is  before  the  time  to  say  that  the  filings  are  pref* 
erable  to  any  of  these  ;  yet  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  try  it, 
you  will  be  pleased  with  its  operations  in  its  crude  state.  In 
^ving  it  thus,  we  are  very  frequentiy  more  likely  to  get  the  very 
preparation  that  we  desire,  than  when  we  ^ve  the  preparation 
itself,  by  the  operation  of  a  free  acid  in  the  stomach.  The  muri- 
ate and  carbonate  of  iron  may  be  formed  in  this  way ;  the  oxyd 
always,  whidh,  in  the  absence  of  an  acid  is  retained  in  that  state. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  making  a  sweeping  denucia- 
tion  of  chemical  preparations,  for  we  have  many  indispensable 
remedies  of  this  class.    The  different  preparations  of  mercury, 
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antimony,  potash,  and  many  others  that  might  be  mentioned, 
hare  stood  the  test  of  ages,  and  will  ages  to  come ;  but  the  most 
of  this  class  of  chemical  remedies  are  so  nearly  natural  as  to  be 
found  in  this  chemical  combination  in  nature.  What  we  object 
to,  is  the  forcing  of  nature  in  this  matter ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
union  of  two  articles  that  have  no  chemical  afiSnity,  and  whose 
properties  are  not  materially  changed  by  the  process,  or  the  union 
of  a  vegetable  and  mineral  without  the  intervention  of  an  acid. 

The  physician  should  not  forget  that  all  drugs  are  an  injury 
per  86  ;  no  medicine  should  be  administered  unless  it  is  clear  that 
the  good  will  outweigh  the  evil  efiFect. 

It  was  once  supposed,  by  physicians,  that  diseases  had  their 
specifics,  and  Urn  opinion  prevails  among  the  people  at  this  day. 
A  patient  once  said  to  me,  ^^  Do  you  know  what  ails  me,  sir  ?" 
"  Yes,  sir,"  said  I.  "  Then,"  said  he,  "  you,  of  course,  know 
what  will  cure  me."  Such  a  delusion  in  the  physician  neces- 
sarily leads  to  a  false  practice.  He  prescribes  for  names  instead 
of  symptoms.  With  many  practitioners  now,  some  medicines  are 
specifics ;  with  homoeopathists,  all  are.  And  I  see  no  just  reason 
why,  if  one  is,  all  maynot  be.  The  fact  that  medicines  act  upon 
particular  organs  does  not  constitute  them  specifics.  Squills, 
antimony,  and  ipecac  will  act  upon  the  lungs,  but  no  more  upon 
them  than  any  other  organ  possessing  mucus  linings.  Murcurials 
aSect  the  liver,  so  it  does  all  the  glands ;  and  while  it  is  doing  a 
good  office  to  the  liver,  it  may  do  badly  to  some  other  parts. 
Some  drugs  seem  to  have  a  specific  efiect,  yet  if  rightly  under- 
stood, they  are  susceptible  to  a  rational  explanation.  The  physi- 
cian was  once  looked  upon,  universally,  as  dealing  with  diaeaae 
mstead  of  a  sick  body ;  for  this  reason,  in  every  age  the  practice 
of  medicine  has  been  wrapped  in  a  mystical  garb  — -  classed  by 
some  among  the  occult  arts ;  the  practitioner  looked  upon  as  a 
sort  of  necromancer,  or  dealer  with  evil  spirits.  Happily  this 
relation  between  us  and  the  people  is  fast  passing  away.  And 
when  our  practice  is  no  longer  enveloped  in  mystery,  quackery 
will  die  for  want  of  nourishment.  The  exposure  of  an  old  im- 
position is  not  a  sure  protection  against  new  ones.  The  anoint- 
ing of  the  weapon,  by  which  wounds  were  inflicted,  as  practiced 

by  the  Bo^crucians,  received  universal  favor  in  the  seventeenth 
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century;  since  which,  men  hare  ridiculed  its  absurdity  while 
dealing  out  infinitesimal  doses  of  sulphur  for  psariam^  a  practice, 
which  will,  in  the  next  century,  be  looked  upon  equally  as  ab- 
surd. There  always  were,  now  is,  and  always  will  be,  Oguls 
seeking  after  basilisks. 

There  is  nothing  of  great  magnitude  upon  which  people  are  so 
profoundly  and  ridiculously  ignorant,  as  in  the  operation  of  medi- 
cine. It  is  yery  difficult  to  disconnect  it,  in  the  minds  of  many, 
with  some  thing  supernatural.  The  fact  that  it  is  to  them  inexplica- 
ble, naturally  leads  to  this  delusion.  It  was  once  thought  by  many, 
and  by  some  now,  that  the  butternut  bark,  stripped  upward,  would 
act  as  an  emetic,  and  when  stripped  downward,  would  physic.  And 
this  is  only  one  among  a  thousand  equally  absurd  notions.  One 
man  stirred,  with  a  spoon,  his  medicine  toward  the  sun,  then  re- 
versed the  motion,  and  swallowed,  what  he  supposed,  and  very 
likely  was,  an  emeto-cathartic.  It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every 
physician  to  disabuse  the  public  mind,  as  much  as  possible,  of 
these  unhappy  absurdities.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  learned 
physician  so  to  do.  I  do  not  believe  what  was  once  said,  that 
^^  He  who  taught  his  patients  anatomy,  would  soon  have  no  pa- 
tients to  teach."  The  introduction  of  physiology  into  our  schools 
is  fast  tending  to  bring  about  this  desirable  residt,  and  should  be 
encouraged  by  the  profession. 

It  is  for  the  interest  of  charlatans  to  nourish  these  delusions — 
it  is  upon  them  they  must  rely  for  patronage.  I  can  prove  to  you, 
without  going  out  of  this  city,  that  a  doctor  once  actually  directed 
his  patient  to  be  washed  in  a  solution  of  coarse  salt  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  of  fine  salt  at  night ;  and  the  friends  were  surprised  that 
the  attending  physician  did  not  see  bo  important  a  part  in  the 
cure,  and  did  not  see  the  foolery  of  it  until  asked  by  the  physi- 
cian to  explain  the  difference  between  a  solution  of  coarse  and 
fine  salt. 

Quackery  demands  such  mummery — science  does  not ;  and  it  is 
by  this  that  the  most  ignorant  and  uncouth  quack  sometimes,* 
yes,  frequently,  gets  the  precedence  of  the  regularly  educated  phy- 
sician. The  public  need  to  be  enlightened  upon  this  one  p<nnt. 
General  intelfigence  upon  other  matters  is  not  a  sure  guarantee 
against  this  imposition.    We  see  this  assertion  mado  true,  fr^ 
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quently,  in  the  intermeddling  of  the  clergy  with  the  management 
of  the  sick.  I  once  knew  an  intelligent  and  well  educated  law- 
yer to  buy  of  a  coarse,  dirty,  illiterate,  trayeling  doctor,  one  or 
two  bottles,  each  containing  one  quart  of  New-England  rum  and 
one  ounce  of  cape  aloes,  for  which,  I  understood,  he  pud  three 
dollars  per  bottle.  The  fact  became  known  by  the  materials  be- 
ing purchased  and  mixed  at  a  store  in  his  neighborhood. 

Once  the  physician  could  not  be  disconnected  with  his  art,  such 
was  its  magic.  He  must  not  receive  the  honors  and  emoluments ' 
mcident  to  other  men.  Now  they  are  becoming  aa  other  men, 
^*  matter  of  fisict  men."  In  our  own  aodety,  within  the  last  &w 
years,  our  members  haye  shared  largely  in  the  hcmorsof  tho  peo- 
{de.  One  of  our  members  has  worthily  received  liie  highest 
position  in  the  suffrage  of  the  State,  while  many  others  have  been 
and  now  are  members  of  the  Cooncil,  Senate  and  House  of  Bep- 
resentaiiyes,  all  of  which  portions,  have  been  filled  in  a  manner 
highly  credible  both  to  the  indiyiduals  and  to  this  society. 

And,  in  conclusion,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  tibai  tiiere 

never  was  a  time  when  the  New-Hampshire  Medical  Society  was 

more  prosperous  than  now.    Many  new  members  are  yearly 

added  to  our  number.    The  profesaon  generally  feel  the  need  of 

such  an  orgamiraticm.    The  puMishmg.  of  its  i»xx)eedings,  the 

reports  of  committees,  and  the  adoption  of  the  two  days'  sesaiooi 

have  added  much  to  its  interest,  — » and  if  the  Society  continues 

in  its  present  hsurmonious,  usefd  and  interesiSng  condition,  it  wiQ 

be  bat  a  short  time  before  it  willxombraee  all,  or  nearly  so,  of  the 

active  and  ambitixms  members  ci  the  regular  profession  in  the 

State. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Mason,  (kmmittee. 
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the  changes  that  ezposiire  to  heat  or  moisture  must  have  upon 
them ;  and,  last  though  not  least,  the  very  great  cost  of  such  arti- 
oles,  have  led  me  to  think  that  it  will  yet  be  a  long  time,  even 
with  constant  experimenting  in  their  chemical  analysis,  before  we 
possess  them  in  sufficient  purity  and  permanency  for  use.  But  we 
have  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  powder  in  the  fluid  extracts 
which  have  lately  come  into  use,  and  which  are  quite  as  con- 
venient, and  in  some  respects  more  so. 

In  the  department  of  materia  medica,  with  such  results  as 
these,  we  must  never  cease  to  be  making  continued  requisitions 
upon  chemistry,  till  the  whole  department  is  revolutionized,  and 
we  can  be  assured  that  we  are  only  giving  the  active  principles 
when  we  administer  any  given  article.  The  chemistry  of  many 
articles,  notwithstanding  the  great  progress  of  this  science,  is  yet 
in  a  very  unsettied  state -^  it  will  require  much  time,  patience 
and  careful  analysis  to  settie  many  of  these  principles,  and  insure 
certsunty  to  them. 

In  the  fluid  extracts,  we  have  just  what  we  have  long  desired, 
a  pure,  concentrated  and  scientific  preparation,  divested  of  all  its 
inert  concomitants.  The  fluid  extract  of  valerian,  which  is  famil* 
iar  to  all  the  profession,  will  illustrate  what  I  mean.  We  have 
here  the  valerianic  acid  in  solution  with  the  oil,  and  divested  of 
all  its  inert  constituents,  sudi  as  starch,  albumen,  extractive  mat- 
ter, various  salts  and  woody  fiber,  which  constitute,  on  an  aver- 
age^ about  five  eights  of  the  whole  of  its  other  ingredients,  having 
no  medicmal  value  at  all.  Now  if  this  acid  can  be  thus  separated 
from  the  otiier  ingredients,  and  preserved  without  the  use  of  too 
much  alcohol,  it  is  a  great  gain  indeed  to  practical  medicine.  It 
enables  the  physiciaxi  to  know  just  the  amount  he  is  giving — ^to 
calculate  upon  the  precise  effects  of  the  medicine— -and  never  to 
&el  that  in  the  hot  infusion,  perhaps  all  the  essential  oil  and 
valerianic  acid  have  been  driven  off;  or.,  that  the  root  has  lost  its 
power  frcmi  some  mismanagement  in  its  preparation  or  preserva- 
tion. It  is  so  with  many  other  articles,  some  of  which  are  more 
incumb^ed  with  inert  constituents  than  valerian.  Now  a  pro- 
'cess  that  ^ves  us  the  active  principle,  in  a  small  bulk,  in  a  pure 
dtate,  and  in  a  durable  and  permanent  form,  is  a  great  object 
gained  in  the  science  of  tiierapeutics. 
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I  think  very  favorably  of  the  fluid  extracts  of  Tilden  &  Co., 
and  of  Henry  Thayer  &  Co.,  which  are  coming  into  such  general 
use  among  the  profession.  They  are  scientific  and  reliable  prep- 
arationSy  and  offer  to  the  practitioner  many  advantages  over  the 
ordinary  mode  of  medication. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  profession  to  detail  here 
more  fully  the  manipulations  employed  in  their  production,  which 
have  been  clearly  and  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  Henry 
Thayer,  M.  D. 

In  reply  to  my  letter,  asking  him  for  such  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  preparation  of  these  extracts,  as  he  felt  willing  to 
communicate,  he  says : 

^^  I  claim  nothing  particularly  original.  I  only  have  my  own 
way  of  carrying  out  well  known  principles  in  vegetable  chemis- 
try.   There  are  three  objects  to  be  accomplished. 

First,  to  separate  from  the  raw  material  its  medicinal  proper- 
ties— ^its  active  principles. 

Second,  to  reduce  the  extract  in  bulk. 

Third,  and  this  a  peculiarity  of  my  preparations,  to  g^ve  the 
active  principles,  solubility  and  permanency. 

The  first  step  is  very  important.  We  adopt  the  method  of 
cold  percolation,  which,  though  more  expensive,  yields  an  extract 
of  perfect  (][uality.  We  discard  boiling,  steaming,  pressing,  &c., 
finding  l^e  products  injured  thereby. 

For  each  article  the  proper  menstruum  is  used ;  and  not  books, 
but  experience  has  taught  what  it  should  be.  Thus,  for  senna, 
we  find  that  cold  water  yields  an  extract  not  unpleasant  to  tiie 
taste,  and  mild  in  its  operation  as  castor  oil,  while  b<»ling  water 
and  alcohol  give  an  extract  which  gripes,  spite  of  aromatics,  sa- 
lines, &c.  Therefore,  for  senna  we  now  use  cold  water.  But  man- 
drake would  not  be  good  with  water,  as  the  resin  is  its  active 
property ;  therefore  for  that,  alcohol  must  be  used.  Thus,  throu^ 
our  whole  list,  each  article  has  its  proper  menstruum,  and  we 
trust  that  each  day's  experience  will  make  our  rules  more  per- 
fect. In  fine,  we  carry  out,  on  a  large  scale,  the  directions  of 
the  dispensatory,  with  such  modifications  as  experience  has  tau^t 
us. 

Heat  spoils  extracts  —  we  avoid  it  as  much  as  possible.    It 
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carbonizes,  producing  chemical  changes  and  alterations  in  medic- 
inal effect. 

In  the  second  place  we  concentrate  in  a  vacunm.  Supposing 
that  heat  did  not  of  itself  ii^jare  the  ultimate  active  principle  — 
the  alkaloid — it  still  does  it  incidentallj,  as  oxygen  has  an  in- 
jurious aflbiitj  for  extractive  matter  when  heated  to  212^.  A 
vacuum,  then,  benefits  in  two  ways,  we  gain  100^  in  temperature, 
and  avoid  oxygen.  We  boil  with  the  thermometer  110^  to  120^, 
and  the  barometer  at  27  to  28  inches. 

Lastiy,  solubility  and  permanency,  a  peculiarity  of  our  ex- 
tracts, and  in  which  they  differ  from  any  I  have  seen,  is  their 
general  transparency  and  beauty,  an  appearance  secured  by 
solving  the  extract.  Made  according  to  the  dispensatory,  the 
extractive  is  a  precipitate,  suspended  in  sugar.  It  is  muddy  and 
lumpy;  will  Jiarden  at  the  bottom — ^the  last  dose  being  much 
stronger  than  the  first ;  but  a  solution  is  always  alike,  a  drop 
taken  from  any  part  contains  a  reliable  amount  of  strength.  We  ' 
have  discarded  all  admixtures,  sugar,  flavoring  oils,  &c.  I  am 
aware  that  in  doing  so,  they  are  not  so  pleasant  for  the  taste  of 
many  patients ;  but  does  not  a  physician  prefer  that  a  fluid  drachm 
of  rhubarb  should  not  be  forty  grains  of  sugar  ?  The  (^cinal 
form  of  syrups  is  very  profitable,  as  sugar  at  ten  cents  per  pound 
pays  well  when  sold  as  rhubarb ;  but  for  mixtures  a  plain  article 
is  best,  and  it  is  easy  to  sweeten  and  flavor  it  when  used. 

Agun,  sugar  hurts  their  permanency.  In  warm  weather  it 
will  cause  fermentation,  in  cold  weather,  crystalization.  To 
sum  up  the  results  and  conclusions  I  have  come  to,  as  shown  by 
my  extracts — they  may  be  called,  for  the  purpose  of  description, 
concentrated  tinctures,  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  alcohol, 
iheir  properties  unattended  with  no  attempts  to  improve  them  by 
admixtures  of  other  substances.  Rhubarb  is  rhubarb ;  dandelion 
is  dandelion.  They  will  keep  permanently,  which  can  not  be  said 
of  saccharized  extracts,  and  the  pound  first  bottied  is  the  same  in 
strength  as  the  pound  last  drawn." 

It  will  appear  by  this  communication,  that  there  is  no  secrecy 
in  regard  to  these  fluid  extracts ;  that  they  are  produced  only 
by  the  strictest  attention  to  science,  and  are  the  le^timate  fruits 
of  the  progress  of  organic  chemistry.    The  question  is  often 
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asked,  whether  ihese  extracts,  like  eyeiy  thing  else,  may  not  be 
adulterated,  when  there  comes  to  be  a  greater  demand  for  them, 
and  there  shall  also  be  greater  competition  in  their  mannfao- 
tore  ?  This  maj  be  so — but  these  articles  being  the  results  of 
a  purely  chemical  process,  not  mere  mixtures  and  solutions  like 
all  the  nostrums  of  the  day,  they  can  be  tested  most  satisfactori- 
ly by  eyery  phyncian.  I  ha?e  been  furnished  with  a  few  tests, 
which  have  already  been  successfully  tried,  which  will  be  found 
very  simple  and  within  the  means  of  every  physician. 

To  show  the  presence  of  volatile  oils — to  half  an  ounce,  more 
or  less,  of  the  fluid  extract  of  hops,  add  an  equal  quantity  of 
water.  The  oil  and  water  produce  the  usual  milky  emulsion, 
and,  upon  standing,  the  oil  rises.  May  be  repeated  with  buchu, 
cubebs,  or  any  extract  which  should  possess  this  property. 

To  show  resin  or  resinoids,  repeat  the  experiment  with  man- 
drake. 

To  show  alkaloids — add  to  half  an  ounce  of  fluid  extract  of 
blood-root,  three  drops  sulph.  acid,  then  a  few  drops  of  harts- 
horn.    A  profuse  deposit  results. 

To  show  the  value  of  the  astringent  extracts — add  a  few  drops 
of  fluid  extract  of  oak  bark,  hardback,  blackberry,  or  cranes- 
bill,  to  an  ounce  of  water.  The  solution  is  clear  and  colorless. 
Add  a  few  drops  of  tmctura  ferri  chloridi  and  it  instantly  as- 
sumes an  inky  color,  proving  the  existence  of  a  large  quantity  of 
free  tannic  acid. 

To  show  the  tannin  ontained  in  rhatany — ^add  a  few  drops  of 
fluid  extract  of  rhatany  to  an  ounce  of  water ;  add  a  few  drops 
of  mineral  add,  or  of  liquor  plumbi  sub-acetatis ;  a  precipitate 
follows. 

I  will  close  this  paper  by  briefly  mentioning  a  few  of  the  ad- 
vantages that  may  be  derived  from  these  extracts. 

They  are  uniform  m  strengtii— there  need  be  no  experimenir 
ing  with  doses  till  we  reach  the  desired  effect— *it  iaay  be  accom- 
plished at  once. 

There  is  a  certainty  also  about  these  extracts  that  is  very 
satisfactory.  Given  in  the  doses  directed,  you  will  not  fail  to 
see  the  peculiar  effects  of  each  article  in  a  very  short  time,  with- 
out being  obliged  to  resort  to  dangerous  or  heroic  doses. 
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They  (^er  many  advantageB  from  their  concentrated  form; 
there  is  no  necessity  for  large  doees.  It  is  certainly  a  great  gain 
to  see  the  same  effects  from  five  drops  of  the  fluid  extract  as 
from  a  drachm  of  the  tmctore,  or  wine  of  colchicum ;  or  from  ten 
drops  of  the  extract  as  from  a  drachm  of  the  tinctare  of  hyoscia- 
mus.  In  this  concentrated  form  it  is  veiy  convenient  for  the 
country  practitioner,  who  is  obliged  to  be  both  physician  and 
apothecary ;  he  can  have  the  means  by  him,  wherever  he  may 
be,  of  making  such  a  prescription  as  he  wishes,  when  formerly 
he  was  obliged  to  adapt  his  prescription  to  the  resources  a£  his 
trunk. 

They  enable  the  phjrsician  to  make,  extemporaneously,  syrups, 
infusions  and  tinctures,  that  are  perfect  in  character,  with  a  smaU 
amount  of  material. 

They  are  easily  administered,  and  well  retained  on  the 
stomach.  They  come  as  merciful  draughts  to  nauseated  stonuicfas, 
in  comparison  with  the  old  unsophisticated  mode,  of  always  well 
impressing  the  gustatory  nerves.  They  are  very  excellent  remer- 
dies  for  children,  with  whom  we  often  have  so  mudi  trouble  in 
administering  medicine. 

They  are  always  ready  at  hand  for  use  —  they  will  keep  any 
length  of  time  without  injury. 

There  is  also  a  neatness  about  them,  that  adds  greatly  to  their 
value.  What  a  friend  of  mine  ^d  of  homoeopathy,  applies 
equally  well  to  these  extracts — "  there  is  no  daub  about  it;*' 
which  truly  can  not  be  said  of  all  medical  manipulations  and  ad- 
mini8trati(Mis. 

They  will  take  the  place  of  many  of  the  worthless  nostrums 
now  so  prevalent,  and  come  into  popular  use  from  their  safety 
and  reliability.  In  an  age  in  which  the  community  seem  to  be 
carried  away  with  a  mania  for  medicine,  so  that  most  every  per- 
son must  have  tiieir  favorite  pill,  cough-drop,  pain-killer,  syrup, 
&c.,  it  will  be  no  small  object  attained  to  substitute  for  them 
these  pure  extracts. 

And,  finally,  they  merit  the  attention  of  the  profession,  as  one 
of  the  most  important  advances  ever  yet  made  in  materia  medica, 
— an  advance  in  the  right  direction^— a  result  of  the  progress  of 
science.  ^ 
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They  promise,  as  they  are  brought  to  still  higher  perfection, 
to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  therapeutist,  and  may  very 
materifldly  modify  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  treatment  of  disease. 

Albert  Smith,  Committee. 


INFLAMMATION: 

A  DISSEBTATIOB',  read  before  the  JEleuhHampsMre  MecUecd  Sod- 
ety^  at  its  annucd  meeting j  in  Concord^  June  8  and  4, 1856, 
by  P.  A.  Stackpolb,  m.  d.,  Dover^  N.  S. 


Gentlemsn  : — ^Without  a  formal  introduction,  permit  me  at 
ihis  time,  to  make  some  remarks  on  inflammation.  In  selecting 
this  subject,  in  preference  to  other  medical  topics,  we  deem  it 
unnecessary  to  make  any  apology,  when  we  consider  the  fire- 
quency  of  its  occurrence,  and  the  diflSculty,  often,  in  arresting 
its  progress.  A  large  proporticni  of  cases  with  which  the  physi- 
cian has  to  deal,  originates  in  this  state  of  diseased  action. 
In  the  daily  routine  of  the  medical  man,  it  is  continually  crossing 
his  path ;  its  ravages  are  revealed  to  him  wherever  he  is  caUed 
to  assuage  pain  and  alleviate  distress.  To  prevent  its  inroads, 
he  is  often  called  upcm  to  struggle  hard  and  faithfully,  with  no 
solace  of  success,  and  with  many  a  humbling  and  distrusting 
thought  that  all  his  «kill  and  ingenuity  has  been  baffled  by  this 
disease — the  nature  of  whidi  he  knows  but  little,  and  never  c^ 
till  the  origin  or  cause  of  all  disease  is  known.  Perhaps  he  is 
called,  for  the  first  time,  to  ai^nd  a  padent  sick  with  peretomtiL 
He  notes  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  sorrowfully  watches 
every  new  phase  it  exhibits,  while  the  anxious  friends  of  the  suf- 
ferer implore  his  aid  to  no  avail,  and  he  is  compelled  to  witness 
tiie  flickering  flame  of  life  extinguidied,  from  pain  and  debility, 
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wiih  but  little  or  no  aid  or  comfort  fffen  by  hi^  experience  and 
knowledge. 

Again,  he  may  be  summoned  to  one  prostrated  by  some  ex- 
ternal injury.  He  sees  the  burning  and  inflamed  appearance, 
the  threatening  fever,  the  quick  pulse,  the  branching  strides  of 
inflammation,  as  the  disease  courses  along  the  vessels,  until  it 
reaches  its  last  terminus — ^mortification. 

These,  it  is  true,  are  among  the  extreme  cases  in  the  physi- 
cian's experience,  yet  are  of  untold  importance,  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  ease  and  rapid  progress  with  which  inflam- 
mation seizes  upon  its  numerous  victims,  and  hastens  them  from 
health  to  protracted  disease,  and  from  disease  to  the  grave.  We 
all  too  well  know,  that  a  very  slight  injury,  improperly  treated, 
may  often  result  in  deformity,  or  in  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
function  of  some  organ  of  the  system.  J£  such  are  the  terrible 
results  of  inflammation,  then  we  can  not  too  thoroughly  under- 
stand its  history  or  study  its  mysterious  nature. 

The  term  inflammation^  has  been  made,  figuratively,  to  repre- 
sent, from  a  very  remote  period,  the  heat,  redness,  and  painful 
sensation,  which  are  seen  in  the  diseased  action  of  various  parts 
of  the  system.  It  has  been  generally  distinguished  by  four  signs, 
usually  considered  iiB  infallible  signs  or  marks  of  its  occurrence ; 
viz.,  heat,  redness,  swelling,  and  pain.  The  word  inflammatianj 
has  often  been  vaguely  used  by  various  authors.  It  has  been 
made  to  denote  alike  the  slightest  exaltation  of  what  is  healthy, 
as  well  as  the  severest  results  of  disease,  ^'  rendering  the  cause 
of  simple  efiusion  one  and  the  same  thing  with  that  of  suppurar- 
tion  and  gangrene,  uniting,  as  if  in  one  haimonious  operation, 
the  healing  of  a  wound  with  its  gaping  and  suppuration."  This 
evidently  is  wrong.  There  has  been,  also,  a  like  misapplication  of 
language,  in  supposmg  that  where  any  one  of  tiie  four  signs  of 
inflammation  occurs,  there  the  disease  itself  existed.  Wherever 
redness  is  seen,  or  pain,  or  swellmg,  or  heat,  inflammation  is  ssdd 
to  exist.  We  do  not  deny  but  these  are  generally  present,  but 
are  not  to  be  trusted  as  its  unerring  signs.  For  instance,  con- 
gestion and  the  inflammatory  process  are  confessedly  two  differ- 
ent stages  of  diseased  action ;  yet  the  same  external  appearances 
are  often  found  in  both.    In  inflammation  of  the  bones  and  liga- 
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ments,  pain  is  the  chief  ffTinptom,  while  on  Hie  contrary,  when 
inflammation  seizes  upon  the  large  viscera,  there  is  but  little  pain 
felt.  In  cases  generallj,  of  this  character,  the  other  signs  are, 
for  the  most  part,  absent ;  and  jet,  it  can  not  be  said  that  inflam- 
mation is  not  present,  for  all  its  usual  consequences  follow  in 
these  particular  cases. 

We  shall  define  tnflammati(mj  then,  to  be  that  morbid  process 
which  interrupts  the  normal  functions  and  healthy  acticm  of  thie 
fluids  of  the  body,  generally  accompanied  with  one  or  more  of 
these  signs ;  viz.,  heat,  redness,  swelling,  pun,  impairment  of 
function,  with  an  increased  sensibility  of  the  affected  part,  and 
more  or  less  constitutional  disturbance. 

In  the  brief  examination  of  our  subject,  we  shall  notice  some 
of  the  causes,  phenomena,  symptoms,  and  the  results  of  inflam- 
mation ;  and  lastly,  whether  it  is  necesc|ary  to  the  healing  pro- 
cess, t 

I.  CaTises  of  Inflammation.  —  These  may  be  resolved  into  the 
predisposing  and  exciting  causes.  Of  the  former,  we  know  but 
little,  nor  can  the  utmost  ingenuity  and  research  hope  to  unveil 
the  mystery  in  which  it  is  shrouded.  All  that  we  can  say 
or  know  is,  that  a  peculiarity  of  constitution  predisposes  its 
occurrence.  Habits  of  life,  age  and  sex,  &c.,  of  the  patient, 
have  much  to  do  with  it ;  and,  that  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  an  organ,  or  some  part  of  the  human  system,  from  its  pecu- 
liar and  excitable  stiate,  takes  upon  itself  an  inflammatory  process, 
while  at  other  times,  it  is  comparatively  exempt  from  any  mor- 
bid influences,  even  under  the  same  exciting  cause  ;  that  in  pro- 
portion as  this  predisposition  is  developed  in  the  system,  to  that 
degree  will  diseased  action  be  likely  to  extend.  The  persons, 
however,  most  prone  to  inflammatory  action,  are  those  whose 
systems  have  been  weakened,  or  irregularly  excited  by  former 
disease,  impure  air,  and  improper  nourishment. 

The  abnormal  action  of  certain  functions  of  the  body,  as  de- 
rangement of  the  internal  viscera,  plethora,  locij  determinations 
of  blood,  certain  morbid  states  of  the  constitution,  as  scrofula 
and  gouty  diathesis,  wiU  cause  inflammation  to  develop  itself 
more  readily  than  otherwise.  In  this  connection,  we  would  say, 
that  the  severity  of  tlie  excitmg  cause,  and  the  extent  of  the 
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injury  will  increase  or  modify  <he  intendty  of  ttie  diseased  ac- 
tion. 

ExdJdng  causes  are  agents  which  cause  irritation  internally 
and  externally  by  local  irritants— as  chenucal,  vital  or  mechamcal 
irritants;  or  by  unseen' agents  which  pass  into  the  system  and 
produce  inflammation. 

Local  irritants  can  be  divided  into  three  distinct  classes —  me- 
chanicaly  chemical^  and  vital  irritants.  Thus  all  wounds :  a  small 
particle  of  irritating  matter  in  the  eye,  are  examples  of  mechan- 
ical  irritants.  Chemical  are  those  which  act  upon  living  or  dead 
tissue,  and  tend  to  decompose  them,  as  the  acids,  alkalies,  and 
some  of  the  corrosive  salts.  Vital  irritants  possess  no  chemical 
character,  or  if  they  do,  it  is  unknown.  They  act  upon  the  living 
matter  alone.  They  are  such  substances  as  capsicum,  canthar- 
ides,  and  also  the  animal  and  vegetable  poisons,  the  secretions, 
wh^n  turned  out  of  their  natural  channels — as  the  urine,  and  the 
tears,  and  also  some  of  the  excretions. 

There  is  another  class  of  agents,  which  lead  to  inflammation 
by  absorption  into  the  circulatory  system,  and  by  being  taken 
internally  into  the  stomach,  such  as  mercury,  infection  of  small- 
pox, measles  and  scarlatina.  In  these  instances,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  excited  by  their  actual  presence  in  the  blood, 
which  often  conveys  ihe  irritating  matter  so  difiusively  through- 
out the  system,  that  a  large  part  of  it  becomes  engaged  at  once. 

There  is  a  third  class  which  acts  indirectiy  upon  the  system, 
by  producing  congestion,  and,  when  reacti(m  comes  on,  operates 
upon  the  system  so  as  to  produce  inflammation.  These  agents 
are  cold,  malaria,  and  those  unknown  influences  which  exdte 
continued  and  eruptive  fevers,  venous  obstructions,  and  conges- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  the  above  causes,  we  would  dte  the  suppression 
of  natural  and  habitual  discharges — ^as  the  catamenia,  drying  up 
of  old  ulcers,  by  caudng  a  fullness  of  the  vessels,  either  in  the 
(HTgans  tiiemselves,  or  in  parts  which  strongly  sympathise  with 
them,  and  in  consequence  of  which,  congestion,  and  not  unfire- 
quentiy,  inflammation  follow. 

n.  Phenomena  of  JkJUxmmation.  To  excUie  inflammation, 
<^ame  one  cr  more  of  the  predisposing  or  exciting  causes  most 
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make  an  impression  npon  some  part  of  the  human  system.  Then 
a  sense  of  injury  is  conveyed  immediately  to  the  nervous  centers, 
by  the  nerves  running  to  the  irritable  part,  and  by  reflex  action, 
the  nerves  cause  the  blood-vessels  to  contract,  as  if  to  repel  the 
irritating  substance.  If  the  cause  be  local  or  mechanical,  a  short 
time  intervenes  afber  its  application,  before  any  conceivable  ac- 
tion commences.  The  space  of  time  varies  according  to  the  force 
of  the  exciting  cause ;  in  some  cases,  action  commences  almost 
immediately ;  in  others,  after  a  long  time.  This  may  be  termed 
the  stage  of  inaction,  perhaps  improperly  so  termed,  as  there  is 
no  cessation  of  action,  though,  to  all  outward  appearance,  such 
seems  to  be  the  fact.  The  impression  on  the  nervous  centers 
will,  in  a  short  time,  excite  the  minute  capillaries  to  immediate 
action,  by  diminishing,  in  the  first  place,  their  caliber.  This  in- 
creased contraction  soon  relaxes,  and  these  vessels  gradually 
yield  to  the  impetus  of  the  blood,  which  is  being  sent  into  the  in- 
jured part  in  great  quantities.  On  viewing  the  structure  with  a 
microscope,  while  this  is  going  on,  the  capillaries  will  be  seen  to 
be  enlarged,  and  though,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  they  contain 
only  'single  files  of  red  corpuscles,  they  now  admit  tiiem  m  masses.' 
Hundreds  of  minutest  vessels,  shut  out  from  common  Observation, 
are  now  shooting  out  in  every  direction,  connected  with  their 
parent  vessel.  These  are  not  new  vessels,  as  was  formerly  sup- 
posed, but  only  such  as  escape  our  attention  in  their  natural 
offices.  The  injured  organ,  ms  the  force  of  blood  increases,  will 
hold  more  blood ;  its  sensibility  will  be  but  slightly  elevated ;  nu- 
trition a  littie  increased ;  and  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  the 
exudation  of  the  serous  particles  of  the  blood.  During  all  this, 
the  healthy  action  of  the  organ  is  but  little,  if  any^  changed. 
There  is  only  a  sli^t  exaltation  of  what  is  healthy,  and  that  not  in- 
consistent with  health.  This  is  the  stage  when  the  adhesive  pro- 
cess is  completed. 

If  ihe  exciting  cause  be  severe  or  remains,  then  an  increase 
and  advancement  of  action  begin ;  more  and  more  blood  is  in- 
jected into  the  part ;  the  small  capillaries  are  less  able  to  bear 
their  over-burdened  contents,  and  they  gradually  give  away. 
The  arteries,  in  the  mean  time,  partaking  of  the  general  excite- 
nient,  are  commencing  to  pulsate  with  energy,  and  by  degrees  to 
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enlarge.  The  blood,  which  in  the  last  stage  appeared  normal, 
is  now  viscid,  and  in  the  center  of  the  wound,  may  be  seen  form- 
ing a  globular  mass,  while  all  around  it  a  serous  fluid  is  being 
poured  out.  The  exudation  is  accelerated,  consisting  of  serum 
and  liquor  sanguinis,  the  latter  predominating.  But  on  the  con- 
tinuation for  a  littie  while,  fibrin  alone  exudes,  which  strongly 
tends  to  organization.  It  is  during  this  period,  that  the  natural 
functions  of  the  wounded  part  and  system  become  impaired 
and  nutrition  somewhat  disturbed.  The  color  of  the  organ,  in 
most  instances,  is  uniform — of  a  reddish  hue,  and  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  for  the  disease  to  move  on.  Still,  if  the  exciting 
cause  is  removed,  health  may  return  by  suitable  management. 
This  is  the  stage  of  congestion.  The  cause  of  it  is  tiiis,  while 
the  blood  is  moving  slower  and  slower,  there  is  a  constant  ad- 
hesion of  the  white  globules  of  the  blood  to  tiie  sides  of  the 
arteries  and  capillaries,  as  is  proved  by  the  experiment  of  Gen- 
drin,  and  others.  It  is  not  improbable,  as  Leibig  observes,  that 
there  may  be  a  union  of  tissues  of  the  wounded  part  with  the 
oxygen  conveyed  by  the  arterial  blood,  and  this  may  be  the  chief 
cause  of  the  product  of  this  stage. 

Thus  far,  we  have  examined  what  may  be  termed  the  forma- 
tive stages  of  the  inflammatory  process.  If  there  is  an  increase^ 
and  inflammation  is  more  developed,  then  a  new  state  of  thing? 
exists.  The  changes  of  blood,  already  commenced,  are  com- 
pleted—  stagnation  follows,  and  the  capilliaries  lose  their  power 
of  contraction.  They  are  now  crowded  with  colorless  and  colored 
corpuscles.  There  is  an  effusion  of  altered  liquor  sanguinis,  and 
in  large  quantities.  Suppuration,  which  marks  inflammation,  is 
observed,  and  disorganization  of  texture  rapidly  follows.  The 
fibrin  possesses  no  plasticity,  and  disinclines  to  organization. 
The  secretions  are  vitiated,  and  the  healthy  action  of  absorption 
is  held  in  abeyance.  Constitutional  disturbance  is  more  or  less 
noticed,  and  unless  there  should  be  subsidence  of  disease,  the 
whole  system  becomes  involved. 

In  the  history  and  progress  of  the  vaccme  pustule,  these  sev- 
eral phenomena  can,  we  think,  be  easily  traced. 

in.  Th^  symptoms  of  inflammatwn  are,  usually,  heat,  red- 
ness, pain,  swelling,  weakness,  with  increased  sensibility,  throb- 
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Inng,  and  some  constitutional  symptoms.  These  all  may  be  at- 
tendant upon  the  formative  stages  of  inflammation,  but  not  always 
well  marked.  To  establish  the  fact  of  inflammation,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  all  these  to  appear  at  once ;  one  or  two  may  be 
present,  while  the  others  are  absent.  Let  us  speak  of  them  as 
they  are  usually  found  in  disease. 

Seat.  This  symptom  is  not  so  well  marked  as  would  be 
naturally  supposed.  In  fact,  much  dispute  has  arisen  among 
writers,  as  to  the  question  whether  increased  heat  ever  exists  in 
disease.  But  of  this  there  can  be  but  little  doubt.  The  temper- 
ature of  the  affected  part  is  appreciably  elevated,  although  in 
certain  inflammations— as  of  the  bones  and  ligaments — ^it  can  not 
be  easily  perceived.  But  it  is  not  an  unerring  sign  of  inflam- 
mation. A  part  may  seem  warm  to  the  touch,  when  actually  no 
disease  is  in  existence.  In  the  act  of  blushing,  heat  is  produced 
as  well  as  color,  yet  the  part  is  free  from  disease.  Correct  diag- 
nosis, therefore,  can  not  be  made  from  this  symptom  alone.  It 
must  be  in  combmation  with  some  of  the  other  symptoms,  to  es- 
tablish the  truth  of  the  existence  of  inflammation. 

Heatf  in  inflammation,  is  caused  by  increased  sensibility  of  the 
organ,  and  the  unnatural  action  of  the  blood  vessels,  which  are 
sending  through  and  around  the  diseased  part  an  unusual  quan- 
lily  of  blood.  It  is  known,  that,  wherever  the  texture  is  highly 
organized  with  nerves,  there  heat  will  show  itself  most.  K 
a  ligature  is  placed  around  the  femoral  artery  (and  there  is 
an  instance  related  by  Prof.  Hayward  in  his  clinical  lectures,) 
the  temperature  below  the  ligature  is  elevated,  and*  the  patient 
himself  experiences  the  sensation  of  heat  to  a  greater  degree. 
Tlds  is  due,  doubtless,  to  the  greater  quantity  of  blood  sent 
through  the  smaller  arteries  than  usual. 

HednesSy  in  most  instances,  is  a  prominent  symptom,  and  is 
easily  accounted  for.  The  arteries  and  capillaries,  which  carry 
out  the  colorless  particles  of  the  blood,  or  serum,  become  more 
diluted,  and  then  allow  the  admisinon  of  red  blood.  This  can  be 
seen  in  transparent  membranes  only — as  the  pleura  and  peritori- 
um.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  examples,  is  inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva,  in  which  red  blood  is  never  observed,  except  in  dis- 
ease or  irritation. 
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Bedness  takes  place  in  proportion  to  the  intencdfy  of  the  in« 
flammation  —  to  the  natural  supply  of  blood  in  the  organ  itself, 
and  to  the  dilatibility  of  the  blood  ressels.  The  vessels  of  the 
skin,  for  instance,  being  numerous,  there  will  be  found  redness 
to  a  greater  degree  than  in  other  parts.  The  degree  of  red- 
ness, or  color,  varies  from  a  bright  red  to  a  dark  purple  hue.  The 
brightness  of  color  is  noticed  in  acute,  and  the  purple  in  chronic 
and  astiienic  iniammation.  There  is  no  regularity  in  its  extent, 
being  confined  at  times  to  a  very  small  spot,  or  extending  over  a 
large  surface,  depending  upon  th^  virulence  of  the  exciting  dis- 
ease. 

Bedness  is  seen  in  blushing,  in  the  glow  of  action,  in  the 
ruddy  cheek  of  health,  where  inflammation  does  not  exhibit 
itself;  therefore,  it  is  not  a  truly  diagnostic  sign.  Inflammatory 
redness  is  more  stationary  than  that  of  health.  The  latter  wanes 
and  goes ;  the  former  continues  upon  pressure,  and  is  generally 
permanent.  A  part  may  be  pretematurally  red,  as  in  certain 
exanthematous  affections,  when  it  would  be  the  height  of  absurd- 
ity to  say  that  inflammation  existed. 

Swelling  arises  from  the  enlargement  of  the  vessels  of  the  in- 
flamed organ,  and  from  the  escape  of  fluid,  in  large  quantities, 
into  the  cellular  substance.  All  membranes  do  not  equally  en- 
large. The  serous,  for  example,  on  account  of  the  thinness  of 
their  coats,  admit  of  but  little  extension  before  they  are  broken 
and  the  effusion  is  poured  out  into  the  surrounding  parts.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  the  mucus  membranes  being  more  highly  or- 
ganized, the  enlargement  of  the  vessels  causes,  not  only  swelling, 
but  retains  the  effusion  from  passing  off. 

Swelling  begins  as  soon  as  the  wound  pours  out  any  liquid. 
It  is  seen  sometimes  before  inflammation  sets  in.  It  is  observed 
in  congestion,  from  recent  blows,  tumors,  and  from  the  sudden 
protrucdon  of  hernia ;  and  yet,  no  inflammation  is  found.  It  then 
is  valuable  only  when  conjoined  with  other  symptoms. 

Pain  is  usually  experienced  as  soon  as  tiie  injury  is  felt. 
Its  cause  is  with  difficulty  explained.  There  has  been  an  at- 
tempt to  ascribe  it  to  the  distension  of  the  blood  vessels,  or 
to  some  mechanical  source.  But  these  only  aggravate,  they  do 
not  produce  pain ;  pressure  elsewhere,  to  tiie  same  degree,  will 
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not  cause  pain,  even  if  inflammation  exLsts.  Pain,  howeyer, 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  disease,  and  upon  the  struc- 
ture of  iiie  parts  engaged.  Without  dopbt,  an  injury  is  made 
upon  the  nerves,  which  causes  a  disorder  of  sensation,  and  this 
is  what  is  denominated  pain.  The  nerves,  in  every  instance,  act 
as  messengers,  to  convey  the  sense  of  injury  to  the  mind  of  the 
suiFerer ;  warning  him  of  local  mischief,  which,  if  neglected,  would 
lead  to  dangerous  inroads  upon  the  system.  It  is  the  wisdom  of 
a  kind  Providence  who  has  endowed  ^s  with  such  powers,  that 
the  least  injury  <h*  disease  going  on  in  any  part  of  the  body  can 
not  proceed  unknown  or  imcared  for. 

The  intensity  of  pain  is  dependent,  to  a  great  degree  no  doubt, 
upon  the  pressure  produced  by  the  enlarged  vessels  upon  the 
nerves*  This  is  known  by  the  fact,  that  pressure  invariably 
aggravates  and  increases  the  severity  of  pain.  Upon  the  natural 
sensibility  and  unyielding  nature  of  the  texture,  springs  much  of 
acute  pain.  Some  parts,  as  the  parenchymatous  and  mucus 
membranes,  being  soft  and  yielding,  are  not  the  seat  of  so  much 
suffering  as  those  of  an  unyielding  character,  as  the  bones  and 
Hgaments*.  This  accounts  for  the  fact,  well  known  to  every  phy- 
ncian,  t&at  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  frequently  but  a  slight 
sensation  of  pain  is  felt,  while  that  of  the  bones,  ligaments,  and 
tendons  brings  the  most  excruciating  distress. 

The  character  of  pain  varies.  Sometimes  dull  or  acute ; — ^at 
otiier  times  burning  or  tingling,  as  m  the  skin ;— sharp  and 
lancinating,  as  in  the  pleura.  At  other  times  there  is  conveyed 
to  the  mind  a  sense  of  itchy-prickling,  throbbing,  as  in  the  cellu- 
lar tissue ;  and  at  other  times,  it  is  of  a  morbid  character,  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  ^ve  an  accurate  idea  by  words*  Som^ 
times  it  is  found  at  a  distance  from  the  inflamed  part — as,  pain  in 
the  shoulder  is  often  a  mark  of  affected  liver ;  and  pain  in  tiie 
knee,  of  a  diseased  hip. 

Pain  is  not  always  the  result  of  inflammation.  It  is  often  oo- 
canoned  from  spasm  and  simple  irritation.  Inflammatory  pain 
may  be  recognized  by  its  gradual  increase  in  intensity.  The 
pain  of  spasm  and  inflammation  differs  in  this  respect ;  that  of  the 
former  is  intensely  violent  from  the  outset ;  while  the  contrary  is 
true  of  the  hitter.    Pain  of  spasm  may  be  relieved  by  pressurOi 
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as  in  coUc ;  wh3e  in  peritomtis,  the  least  tonch  on  the  abdomen 
is  almost  insupportable. 

Weakness  or  impairment  of  function.  Preyious  to  the  inflam- 
matory stage,  there  is  an  increase  of  action.  The  parts  ilijored 
by  excessive  labor  soon  become  weakened  and  unable  to  perform 
their  wonted  functions.  The  secretory  organs  are  imperfect  in 
their  operations,  and  the  secretions  become  diminished.  The 
blood  is  modified  and  changed  in  its  constituent  elements — is  be^ 
reffc  of  its  vivifying  power ;  and  in  fine,  if  disease  is  severe,  there 
will  be  found  general  debility  and  an  abnormal  state  of  all  the 
organs  of  the  body.  The  stomach  loses  its  power  of  digestion,— >* 
the  veins  and  arteries  are  unable  to  act  as  organs  of  circulation, 
•—the  eye  and  ear  become  extremely  sensitive,  and  destitute  of 
that  beautiful  adaptation  which  usually  distinguish  them  in  their 
regular  duties,  and  the  wounded  or  diseased  organ  is  incapable  of 
performing  its  usual  offices.  The  sensibility,  at  first  greatly  ex- 
alted, soon  is  destroyed,  until  at  last  a  general  impairment  of  the 
functions  of  the  human  system  is  seen.  The  pulse  becomes  slow^ 
er  and  weaker,  respiration  hurried  and  oppressed,  and  the  vital 
powers  greafly  wesJs:ened.  • 

Sut  without  dwelling  farther  upon  the  symptoms,  althou^ 
there  are  others  found  in  almost  every  case  of  inflammation,  let 
us  next  consider  the  restdU  of  inflammation.  Hiese  are,  usuafly, 
the  reparative  procesEf — effusion,  suppuration,  ulceration,  soften- 
ing, cicitrization  and  mortification.  The  first  two  can  not  h6 
properly  termed  the  result  of  inflammation  alone,  as  they  are 
seen  in  other  situations.  In  fact,  its  true  eflbcts  are  effusion  of 
pus  and  serum,  suppuration,  softening  and  mortification.  Inflam^ 
mation  is  idways  injurious  and  destructive. 

The  rqyarative  process  should  be  distinguished  firom  inflam- 
mation, as  the  former  is  generally  seen  on  the  decline  of  the 
latter.  All  that  is  meant  is,  that  inflammation  terminates  on  the 
reparation  of  the  diseased  part.  When  the  reparative  process 
commences,  the  severity  of  pain  and  heat  subsides,  and  gradually 
redness,  and  swelling,  and  constitutional  symptoms  become  less 
severe,  the  pulse  softer,  the  skin  moist,  the  secretions  more 
regular,  though  somewhat  abnormal  in  their  appearance  than 
when  in  health, — ^fhe  over-loaded  capillaries  are  less  distended,-^ 
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«nd,  nliimatelj,  an  equality  of  action  is  brought  about  between 
the  different  organs  and  vessels ;  and  the  whole  system  makes 
rajnd  strides  toward  health.  Soon  healthy  fibrin  is  poured  out 
and  becomes  organized  in  small  points  called  granulations. 
These  are  more  plentifully  seen  when  there  is  but  littie  excite- 
ment, and  never  found  when  inflammation  is  highly  developed. 
Whenever  these  are  be^ning  to  form,  if  the  parts  are  again 
irritated  and  a  new  action  is  induced,  then  they  are  quickly 
absorbed  or  converted  into  pus. 

Formerly  the  granulating  process  was  believed  to  be  the  only 
proper  mode  for  the  healing  of  wounds ;  but  it  is  generally  known 
that  healing  occurs  without  their  presence,  leaving  a  cicatrix  not 
so  highly  organized,  but  agreeing,  in  almost  every  respect,  with 
the  original  texture  of  the  skin. 

Hffumn  begins  almost  as  soon  as  the  part  is  injured,  but  it  is 
of  a  different  character  than  that  which  is  observed  while  the 
process  of  inflammation  is  going  on,  being  principally  of  a  serous 
quality,  together  with  Uqaor  sanguinU.  It  is  a  process  of  nature 
to  unbad  the  burdened  vessels,  by  which  pain  and  other  symp- 
toms are  Relieved.  When  serum  alone  is  seen,  it  is  the  product 
of  a  low  and  chronic  state  of  actioQ,  and  when  fibrin  is  poured 
out,  it  is  the  result  of  a  higher  degree  of  action,  and  is  mostiy 
observed  in  the  formative  stage  of  the  inflammatory  process. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  at  this  place  to  speak  of  coagula- 
ble  lymph,  as  it  is  before  and  after  the  inflammatory  process. 
This  is  met  with  in  the  same  situations  with  serum,  but  under- 
goes a  different  arrangement  in  its  disposition.  It  is,  in  the*first 
place,  of  a  semi-fluid  character,  ductile,  and  is  capable  of  as- 
suming an  organic  form.  The  fluid  portioQS  pass  off,  as  conges- 
tion arises,  while  the  fibrinous  matter  remains  in  a  simple  film,  or 
ia  masses  more  or  less  detached.  It  is  at  first  transparent,  then 
yeUow  and  opaque.  If  in  small  quantities,  it  is  taken  up  by  the 
vessels ;  but  if  large  masses  are  found,  it  assumes  the  form  of 
a  simple  fibro-cellular  tissue. 

This  lymph  may  be  divided,  as  to  its  character,  into  enplastic 
and  aplastic  lymph.  The  former  is  highly  capable  of  being 
organized;  the  latter  is  not.  Enplastic  lymph,  when  about  to 
organize  into  regular  form,  arranges  itself  into  fibrils  of  fibrin, 
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9ro8sing  each  other  in  various  directions,  and  becomes  mixed 
with  numerous  exudation  corpuscles.  The  slower  this  process, 
the  nearer  perfect  is  the  newly  formed  tissue.  The  particles, 
haying  much  time  to  arrange  themselves,  aggregate  mto  more 
definite  forms,  just  as  crystals  are  more  beautifully  formed  when 
the  process  of  crystalline  action  takes  place  more  slowly.  During 
this  organization,  this  lymph  is  endowed  with  vessels,  in  which 
the  blood  circulates ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  the  fibrin  is  so  per- 
fectiy  arranged  and  organized  as  to  resemble  the  original  texture. 
Of  course,  if  inflammation  be  present,  this  beautiful  state  of 
things  does  not  occur. 

Aplastic  lymph  is  less  favorable  to  organization  of  a  healthy 
nature.  It  is  the  product  of  inflammation.  It  never  reaches, 
says  Miller,  ^'  higher  than  the  exudation-corpuscles, —  then  de- 
generating into  the  pus-globules,  it  is  associated  with  the  serum 
of  the  liquor  sanguinis,  to  constitute  purulent  matter."  This 
kind  of  lymph  is  developed  in  consequence  of  the  degeneracy  of 
the  blood  and  the  continuation  of  inflammation.  Certain  states 
of  the  system,  as  scrofulous  or  cachetic  subjects,  favor  the  pro- 
duction of  this  kind  of  lymph. 

Suppuration.  The  tendency  of  all  ulceration  is  to  the  fbrma- 
tion  of  pus.  This  is  never  seen  unless  coexistent  with  inflam- 
mation. But  its  intensity  may  altogether  change  the  qualities 
of  pus,  or  entirely  suppress  it.  This  can  be  observed,  when 
ulcers  become  inflamed  by  means  of  stimulating  injections,  or  by 
other  means.  The  cure  of  gonorrhea,  is  an  example.  Pus, 
when  examined,  is  an  opaque,  yellow  substance,  of  about  the  con- 
sistency of  cream,  of  slight  odor,  and  of  a  specific  gravity  a  littie 
more  than  water,  and,  therefore,  sinks  in  water,  and  is  detected 
when  expectorated  from  the  lungs  in  this  manner.  When  viewed 
with  a  microscope  it  consists  of  a  serous  fluid,  and  of  globules  of 
a  pretty  regular  size,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  liquor  san- 
guinis, in  a  changed  state.  And  properly,  pus  may  be  said  to 
be  the  liquor  sanguims  whose  fibrin  has  assumed  a  very  low  form 
of  organization. 

The  immediate  cause  of  suppuration  is  the  contact  of  air  with 
the  inflamed  part,  and  the  peculiar  state  of  the  blood.  The  at- 
mosphere promotes  its  formation,  either  by  some  chemical  infln- 
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ence,  or  by  increased  irritation  which  air  maj  have  on  the  fiying 
tissue.  It  is  well  known  when  air  is  kept  from  a  wound,  in  the 
modeling  process  so-called|  healing  follows,  in  most  cases,  with- 
out inflammation. 

The  extent  of  the  suppurative  process  is  in  proportion  to  the 
intensity  of  the  inflammation  and  extent  of  the  injury.  In  small 
wounds  but  little  pus  is  formed,  unless  the  state  of  thd  system  is 
favorable  to  its  production.  When  large  quantities  are  thrown 
out,  the  system  is  apt  to  suffer  under  this  morbid  process,  and 
the  patient  worries  out  his  existence  with  great  prostration  and 
with  the  most  aggravated  symptoms.  But,  as  a  general  thing, 
suppuration  is  unattended  with  any  untoward  symptoms.  It 
often  brings  along  with  it  a  relief  from  suffering,  and  a  more 
favorable  state  of  the  system.  However,  in  bony  structures, 
suppuration  is  attended  with  any  thing  else  but  ease  to  the 
patient. 

Ulceration  seems  to  be  caused  in  consequence  of  inflammation 
in  some  cases.  It  is  always  the  result  of  an  impairment  of  the 
vitality  of  the  part,  induced  by  either  inflammation  or  weakness, 
pressure,  or  other  external  injuries.  Parts  most  liable  to  it  are 
those  which  have  the  least  vital  power,  imperfect  structure,  and 
farthest  removed  from  the  center  of  the  system,  together  with  a 
poor  state  of  the  blood.  Ulceration  extends  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  injury.  The  system  is  but  littie  affected  by  the 
most  extensive  ulceration — ^not  so  much  so  as  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  inflammation,  which  places  the  parts  in  the  proper  state 
for  ulcerative  absorption.  As  ulceration  is  the  consequence  of 
inflammation  in  most  instances,  so,  to  effect  a  cure,  the  excite- 
ment of  the  affected  part  must  be  removed,  as  the  best  means  of 
arresting  its  progress,  and  producing  reparation  of  the  lost  tissue. 

There  are  two  other  results  of  inflammation — softening  and 
cicatrization — which  we  shall  barely  name.  The  former  is  ob- 
served from  the  very  commencement  of  the  inflammatory  process, 
and  continues  till  reparation  is  established ;  the  latter  is  found 
after  the  healing  of  a  wound.  The  wound  is  filled  with  a  hard 
substance,  differing  from  the  original  structure^  but  assuming  a 
covering,  resembling,  in  some  degree,  the  skin  and  other  circum- 
jacent structures. 
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Our  last  mqoiiy  is  whether  inflammation  is  essential  to  the 
healing  process. 

Until  within  a  few  years  it  has  been  the  uniform  opinion  of  aU 
writers  upon  this  subject,  that  inflammation  was  essential  to  the 
healmg  process,  and  that,  too,  notwithstanding  the  bold  fact  which 
met  the  supporters  of  this  doctrine,  in  the  fearful  ravages  and 
results  of  inflammation. 

Hunter,  the  great  founder  of  surgery,  unqualifiedly  states  that 
^^  it  is  the  means  by  which  injuries  are  repaired,  and  may  be 
considered  as  the  restorative  process."  Sir  Astiey  Cooper  says, 
^^  no  wound  can  be  repaired  without  it ;  even  the  littie  puncture 
of  the  lancet,  made  by  bleeding,  would  evidently  destroy  life,  if 
this  salutary  process  did  not  prevent."  Watson,  a  more  modem 
writer,  remarks  that,  ''  by  inflammation  wounds  are  healed  and 
repaired,"  and  that  in  the  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  re- 
sulting in  the  ulceration  of  their  coats,  adhesion  of  the  intestines 
to  the  peritoneum  occurs  to  check  the  outiet  of  the  contents  of 
the  intestines,  and  to  bring  about  this  result,  inflammation  is  a 
salutary  and  essential  thing,  not  considering  that  nature  in .  hef 
kind  operations  is  ever  lending  her  hand  to  ward  off  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  the  offices  of  any  organ,  by  uniting  in  those  very 
means  which  tend  to  health  and  reparation. 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  opinions  of  writers  upon  this 
subject,  and  we  need  not  add  that  they  have  generally  received 
the  assLent  of  medical  men.  But  we  can  not  possibly  conceive 
of  the  correctness  of  such  language.  To  adopt  the  principle  or 
theory  in  its  whole  extent,  that  inflammation  was  actually  neces- 
sary, and  required  by  nature  to  heal,  or  that  it  was  in  truth  the 
reparative  process,  would  prove  most  fatal  in  practice,  and  con- 
trary to  the  sound  experience  of  all  medical  men. 

Why  may  it  not  be  sdd  of  all  forms  of  disease,  that  they  are 
absolutely  required  for  good  health,  because,  forsooth,  a  few  per- 
sons, after  a  protracted  sickness,  recover,  and  apparenUy  become 
healthier  than  before  ?  No  disease,  be  it  in  the  form  of  inflam- 
mation, or  what  not,  is  ever  demanded  to  promote  health,  or  to 
restore  lost  tissue  to  its  wonted  integrity,  though  it  may  be  in- 
duced by  uncontrolable  circumstances ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
•  Insult  to  be  combatted,  and  altogether  undesired.    We  do  not 
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mean  to  say  or  to  be  understood  that  inflammation  can  be  avoid- 
ed, £br  this  would  be  opposite  to  the  experience  of  all  physicians. 

Now  when  .inflammation  seizes  upon  any  internal  organ,  it  is 
conceded  by  all  to  be  a  diseased  process.  In  gastritis,  no  one 
will  for  a  moment  contend  that  it  is  a  healthy  action  for  the 
stomach,  when  disease  is  spreadmg  its  ravages  in  this  organ.  In 
the  case  referred  to  as  the  opinion  of  Watson,  it  is  not  true  that 
adhesion  was  set  up  in  anticipation  of  the  escape  of  the  contents 
of  the  intestines  into  the  abdomen, — ^but  by  the  adhesion,  the 
danger,  it  is  true,  may  be  less,  and  might  actually  prevent  fatal 
results ;  but  if  so>we  can  not  reason  that  nature  produced  this 
adhesi<Hi  to  provide  against  its  occurrence.  Look  at  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  and  of  the  solid  structures ;  here  we  find  no 
beneficial  nor  healthy  action  produced,  but  the  opposite.  Not 
only  so,  the  physician  has  to  draw  largely  on  his  skill  to  check 
the  progress  of  this  disease  in  these  and  similar  cases.  If  such 
is  the  nature  and  result  of  inflammation  internally,  its  pres- 
ence externally  must  be  as  malicious  and  destructive.  It  must 
be  a  diseased  action  wherever  it  occurs,  and  not  essential  to 
health.  Take,  for  example,  phlebitis,  irrilis  and  ery^pelatous  af- 
fections ;  in  these  diseases,  we  find  it  is  any  thing  but  happy  in 
its  effects,  and  when  uncontrolled  it  will  lead  to  disorganization. 

But  it  will  be  allowed,  in  the  cases  referred  to,  inflammation 
is  an  unhealthy  process,  yet  in  the  reparation  of  wounds  it  is  re- 
quired and  demanded.  Let  us  then  examine  this  question,  and 
see  if  it  be  essential  to  the  healing  process. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  scud  that  wounds  are  accustomed  to  heal 
by  a  process  called  ^^  first  intention."  Hunter  himself,  although 
he  speaks  in  his  writings  of  inflammation  as  essential  to  repara- 
tion, says  that  ^^  union  in  such  cases  is  without  pain  or  constitu- 
tional disturbance,  and  proceeds  as  if  nothing  had  happened ;" 
and  farther  remarks,  ^'  that  there  is  only  a  feeling  of  tenderness 
m  the  part,  and  that  resulting  solely  from  the  injury,  and  not 
firom  the  operation  of  the  union ;  and  yet  denominates  this  pro- 
cess, adhesive  inflammation,"  when  none  of  the  results  of  it  are 
m  attendance. 

This  process  is  now  called  simple  adhesion,  or  union  by  first 
mtention.     Of  this  kind  of  reparation  is  the  healing  of  venisec- 
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mation  be  prevented ;  and  the  second,  by  causing  inflammation 
and  suppuration.  After  their  tenmnation,  the  granulating  sur- 
faces are  brou^t  together  and  serve  as  a  medium  of  union,  as 
in  common  wounds.  When  tincture  of  iodine  is  injected  into 
the  tunica  vagmalis,  it  does  not  necessarily  promote  inflammation; 
if  so,  suppuration  would  follow.  Formerly,  it  was  the  practice 
to  use  caustics  for  the  cure  of  hydrocele,  but  cure  never  came 
until  inflammation  ceased. 

In  the  treatment  of  ulcers,  it  is  not  necessary  to  produce  in* 
flammation  for  their  cure.  All  that  is  wanted  for  their  repara- 
tion, is  to  set  up,  or  produce  a  new  action.  And  it  is  upon  tfais 
principle  that  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  larynx  is 
so  often  used  to  cure  a  chronic  disease  which  might  have  lasted 
for  years. 

Such,  then,  is  the  character  of  inflammation,  as  studied  by  the 
writer.  It  should  always  be  considered  as  a  disease,  and  never 
desired  in  the  healing  of  any  injuries.  To  the  physician,  it  is 
the  great  question  to  be  studied,  and  against  which  all  his  enr 
er^es  must  be  directed  to  avert  its  dreadful  consequences.  He 
who  best  understands  its  laws  and  nature — who  can  most  suc- 
cessfully check  its  ravages,  stands  eminentiy  higher  than  those 
around  him  in  point  of  success,  and  will  do  not  a  littie  to  allay 
the  sufferings  of  humanity. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  remark  that  the  impcMrtance  and  useful- 
ness of  the  medical  profession  will  always  be  elevated,  exactly  in 
proportion  as  it  understands  itself,  weighs  justly  its  own  powers, 
and  professes  simply  what  it  can  accomplish — ^whether  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  or  surgery,  or  both  combined — an  earnest 
and  inquiring  solicitude  should  always  be  kept  alive,  in  regard 
to  professional  knowledge ;  and  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
knowledge  has  for  its  only  just  and  lasting  foundation  a  ri^d, 
impartial  and  inflexible  requisition  of  the  truth. 
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To  the  N.  H.  Medical  Society : — ^Tour  Delegates  repaired  to 
Hanover,  November  5,  agreeably  to  a  notice  from  the  Medical 
Faculty. 

We  found  a  large  class  in  attendance  upon  the  lectures,  with 
a  much  larger  number  who  proposed  to  graduate  than  for  several 
years  past. 

Of  the  sixty-two  of  which  the  class  consisted,  fourteen,  or  near- 
ly one  fourth,  presented  themselves  as  candidates  for  a  degree. 
These,  after  passing  a  very  thorough  and  systematic  examination 
in  the  various  branches  of  medical  literature,  in  which  they  gave 
evidence  of  correct  and  thorough  knowledge,  were  admitted  to 
fhe  profession  by  the  Faculty,  with  the  approbation  of  your 
Delegates. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  our  Medical  Institution 
at  Hanover,  which  has  for  years  enjoyed  the  unabridged  con- 
fidence of  a  large  portion  of  the  profession  in  New-Hampshire 
and  elsewhere,  under  the  direction  of  its  present  very  able  and 
efficient  Board  of  Directors,  loses  none  of  its  former  clsdms 
upon  our  confidence,  but  has  added  facilities  and  privileges  that 
entitie  it  to  increased  consideration  on  our  part,  and  offers  more 
abundant  opportunity  for  those  in  search  of  medical  knowledge 
to  accomplish  their  desires ;  and  can  not  readily  understand  in 
what  way  any  class  can  accomplish  more,  with  the  period  of 
pupils  limited  to  three  years,  or  acquit  themselves  upon  exam- 
ination any  better,  than  did  the  class  of  1855.  And,  under  its 
present  judicious  management,  we  most  cordially  recommend  it 
to  fhe  fostering  care  and  generous  patronage  of  an  enlightened 
community  and  a  liberal  profession. 

J.  P.  Whittbmorb,  for  the  Delegate$. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


The  New-Hampshire  State  Medical  Society  held  its  sixty- 
seventh  anniversary  at  the  Court  House  in  Concord,  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  June  2d  and  3d,  1867,  the  President,  Francis 
P.  Fitch,  m.  d.,  in  the  Chair.  The  following  named  gentlemen 
haying  heen  recommended  by  the  Council,  were  elected  Fel- 
lows: 

Thomas  W.  Leach,  m.  d.,  New-Market. 
Oscar  F.  Seavey,  m.  d.,  Hampstead. 
William  Henry  Thayer,  M.  D.,  Keene. 
Samuel  A.  Richardson,  m.  d.,  Marlborough. 
John  S.  Emerson,  M.  B.,  Sandwich. 
William  W.  Wilkins,  M.  d.,  Henniker. 
Hosea  H.  Smith,  m.  d.,  Meredith  Village. 
Abiel  M.  Caverly,  m.  d.,  Troy. 
Samuel  W.  Roberts,  M.  d.,  Wakefield. 
John  M.  Emerson,  M.  D.,  Conway  Comer. 
N.  W.  Oliver,  M.  D.,  Portsmouth. 
Charles  W.  Warren,  M.  d.,  Wolfborough. 

Bra.  Hubbard  and  Stevens  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
ftudit  the  Treasurer's  accounts. 

Dra.  Hubbard,  Pray,  H.' Eaton,  Manahan,  S.  P.  French, 
Sell,  Geo.  Sanborn,  and  Bunton,  were  appointed  a  committee 
on  Nominations. 

Dr.  Hubbard,  the  Committee  on  Surgery,  read  the  report  on 
Snrgerj^  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publications. 


At  12  o'clock,  the  President  delivered  his  annual  address  on 
the  subject  of  ^^  The  Want  of  Sanitaj*y  Knowledge." 

Dr.  Praj,  one  of  the  orators,  read  a  disserttition  on  ^^  Ntirs- 
ing  Sore  Mouth,  its  Nature,  Cause,  and  Best  Mode  of  Treat- 
ment."    Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publications. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Marshall,  one  of  the  orators,  also,  read  a  dissertar 
tion  on  "  The  Contributions  of  Quackery  to  True  Medical  Sci- 
ence," which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publications. 

A  communication  sent  to  the  Society  by  Dr.  Thayer,  was 
ordered  to  be  read  by  the  Secretary,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publications. 

Adjourned  to  three  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Afternoon  Session,  Tuesday,  June  2d. 

At  three  o'clock.  Dr.  W.  W.  Brown  read  the  report  on 
"  Practical  Medicine,  containing  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Epideimc 
Diseases  in  the  City  of  Manchester  from  1853  to  1857,  inclu- 
sive."   Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publications. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  a  list  of  candidates 
and  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year: 

President, 
GEORGE  B.  TWITCHELL,  m.  d.,  Keeue. 

Vice-Presidentj 
NoABi  Martin,  m.  d.,  Dover. 

Secretaryy 
Harrison  Eaton,  m.  d.,  Merrimack. 

Treasurer^ 
Luther  M.  Knight,  m.  d.,  Franklin. 

OauncilhrBy 


J.  F.  Sargent, 
T.  J.  W.  Pray, 
S.  Bunton, 
John  Bell, 
S.  P.  French, 
y.  Manahan, 
Geo.  Sanborn, 


C.  P.  Gage, 
Wm.  Laighton, 
Wm.  B.  Stevens, 
J.  C.  Eastman, 
Hosea  Pierce, 
J.  R.  Smiley, 
Oliver  Goss. 


CeMorSy 


A.  A.  Monlton, 
Charles  Palmer, 
D.  L.  M.  Comings, 
W.  W.  Wilkins, 
J.  C.  Hanson, 
George  W.  Mantar, 


David  B.  French. 
Correiponding  Secretaries^ 


A.  A,  Whipple, 
John  Wheeler, 
Adoniram  Smallej, 
G.  A.  Phelps, 
S.  G.  Wood, 
D.  S.  Prescott, 


T.  H.  Marshall, 
Wm.  H.  Thayer, 
£.  B.  Peaslee, 
John  Bell, 


Nathan  Call, 
Levi  G.  Hin, 
Wm.  W.  Brown, 
Wm.  H.  H.  Mason, 

N.  W.  Oliver. 

Delegates  to  Dartmouth  College^ 

George  H.  Hubbard,         (        Wm.  P.  Stone. 

Delegates  to  the  American  Medical  Association^ 


E.  K.  Webster, 
Wm.  H.  H.  Mason, 
Wm.  Laighton, 
J.  S.  Fernald, 
C.  H.  Shackford, 
J.  C.  Eastman, 
Wm.  H.  Thayer, 
C.  F.  Elliot, 
Charles  P.  Gage, 

Orators  for  1858, 

Sylvanus  Bunton, 
Abner  Ham. 


George  Sanborn, 
George  H.  Hubbard, 
John  Clough, 
Josiah  Crosby, 
Wm.  D.  Buck, 
Geo.  B.  Twitchell, 
F.  P.  Fitch, 
Thomas  Sanborn, 
P.  A.  Stackpole. 

Substitutes^ 

Abraham  Robertson, 
John  L.  Sweatt. 


The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Epidemics,  was  read  by 
I)r.  Fernald,  who  was  appointed  to  that  duty,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Publications. 

The  Secretary  read  the  communication  of  Dr.  Thayer,  on 
"  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women,"  and  it  was  referred  to 
flie  Committee  on  Publications. 

Adjourned  to  8  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
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EvENiNa  Session,  8  o'clock. 

Met  at  8  o'clock  in  tlie  evening,  when  Dr.  Hill,  as  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  from  the  Strafford  District,  made  a  Report, 
which,  after  an  interesting  discussion,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mitteo  on  Publications. 

Verbal  reports  of  cases  of  unusual  interest  were  made  by 
different  members. 

Adjourned  to  8  o'clock,  Wednesday  morning. 

Morning  Session,  Wednesday,  June  3d. 

Met  according  to  adjournment. 

Dr.  Gage  introduced  a  patient,  and  Drs.  Femald,  Hill,  Sar- 
gent, Eastman,  and  Albert  Smith,  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  examine  and  prescribe  for  her. 

Professor  Peaslee  exhibited  to  the  Society  an  instrument  de- 
signed to  remedy  Displacements  of  the  Uterus,  and  gave  an 
instructive  lecture  upon  the  treatment  of  such  conditions  of 
that  organ  as  require  mechanical  support. 

A  case  of  Pregnancy  with  imperforate  Hymen,  was  reported 
by  Dr.  Abbott. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Webster, — ^Drs.  E.  K.  Webster,  H.  Eaton, 
J.  G.  Eastman,  Wm.  H.  H.  Mason,  and  C.  P.  Gage,  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  revise  the  By-Laws  and  Regulations  of 
the  Society. 

Dr.  HiU  introduced  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted : 

ReBolvedy  That  Drs.  Fitch,  Gage,  Webster,  Knight,  Robin- 
son, and  Eaton,  be  a  committee  to  petition  the  present  Le^lar 
ture  in  relation  to  Sanitary  and  Registration  Laws. 

The  following  Special  Committees  were  appointed: 

On  Surgery — Dr.  A.  Smalley. 

On  Practiced  Medicine — Dr.  Wm.  H.  Thayer. 

On  Epidemic% — ^Dr.  F.  P.  Fitch. 

On  Publications — ^Drs.  Harrison  Eaton,  C.  P.  Oage,  and 
George  H.  Hubbard. 

On  ArrangemefnU — ^Drs.  H.  Eaton,  A.  A.  Moulton,  and  J. 
F.  Sargent. 


THE  WANT  OF  SANITARY  KNOWLEDGE. 

Thb  Annual  Addbbss  before  the  N.  H.  Medical  Society ^  June 
2d,  1857y  by  the  President,  Franois  P.  Fitch,  m.  d., 

of  Amherst. 


All  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  degree  of  health,  and 
the  duration  of  human  life,  vary  greatly  in  differe.nt  localities, 
ftnd  in  the  same  localities  at  different  times  and  under  different 
circumstances.  What  is  the  measure  or  amount  of  this  varia- 
tion ?  What  are  the  causes  in  operation  for  the  production  of 
such  diversity  of  health  and  longevity  in  communities  subject  to 
fte  same  general  influences  of  climate  and  seasons  ?  Are  those 
causes  of  a  nature  to  be  avoided,  removed,  or  modified,  by  hu- 
man agency  ?  Questions  like  these,  gentlemen,  would  appear 
to  be  of  universal  interest,  and  should  secure  the  intelligent  and 
earnest  consideration  of  every  enlightened  people. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  in  this  State  the  means 
requisite  for  the  investigation  of  many  important  questions  per- 
taining to  the  public  health.  Statistical  data  and  sanitary  ob- 
servations, which  the  government  alone  can  supply,  are  want- 
mg*  In  the  year  1849  a  registration  enactment  was  obtained 
from  our  Legislature,  which,  though  defective  m  several  essen- 
tial particulars,  would,  in  its  faithful  execution,  have  secured 
information  of  vital  importance  to  the  people.  But  that  law 
appears  not  to  have  been  appreciated,  for  it  was,  two  years  later, 
so  modified  as  to  abstract  whatever  of  vitality  it  possessed,  and 
it  now  remains  a  very  nearly  useless  record  among  our  statutes. 

Under  our  system,  the  action  of  government  is  the  index  or 
expression  of  tiie  public  will,  and  hence  this  imsaccessfal  attempt 
to  initiate  a  scheme  of  statistical  and  sanitary  investigation  must 
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be  taken,  with  other  obviotis  facts,  as  in^cating,  unmistakably, 
the  existence  among  us  of  general  apathy  upon  the  subject  of 
Public  Hj^ene.  As  its  ckims  to  consideration  have  no  prac- 
tical recognition  by  the  State,  so  they  do  not  appear  to  be 
anywhere  enumerated  among  the  cherished  interests  of  society. 
Oilier  important  interests  have  their  advocates,  their  claims  are 
generally  presented  and  urged  by  associated  effort,  and  where 
needed,  the  fostering  care  of  government  is  solicited  and  obtained 
for  their  advancement, — but  the  preservation  of  the  Public 
Health  we  commit  to  chance. 

In  some  other  sections  of  our  own  country  and  abroad,  sta- 
tistical and  sanitary  investigations  have  been  extensively  prose- 
cuted during  the  last  few  years,  fumishmg  information  of  great 
interest  and  value ;  and  every  new  development  in  the  progress 
of  these  inquiries  has  supplied  additional  evidence  of  their 
practical  utility — in  fact^  of  their  indispensible  necessity  in 
any  system  which  would  provide  for  the  security  and  advance- 
ment of  the  people.  Persons  of  the  largest  experience  in  this 
interesting  field  of  research  uniformly  bear  the  strongest  testi- 
mony to  its  importance.  Dr.  Josiah  Curtis,  of  Boston,  whose 
ability  and  familiarity  with  these  subjects  entitle  him  to  full 
credit,  remarks :  "  No  community  can  estimate  the  measure  of 
its  prosperity  without  taking  largely  into  the  account  the  sanita- 
ry and  mortuary  condition  of  its  people."  And,  treatmg  of  the 
public  health  and  causes  affecting  it,  he  continues :  ^'  As  the 
importance  of  the  subject  becomes  more  known  it  awakens  an 
increasing  interest  in  the  philanthropist,  the  political  economist, 
and  the  statesman.  It  has  a  large  and  direct  influence  not  only 
upon  the  happiness,  but  also  upon  the  wealth  of  the  population. 
In  short,  in  whatever  light  we  view  the  subject,  it  seems  well 
deserving  the  attention  and  action  of  public  authorities."* 

Another  of  our  own  observers  states :  "  No  subject  which 
can  claim  public  attention  should  excite  greater  interest,  than 
that  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  diseases  and  causes  of 

*  Analytical  and  Sanitary  Observations  on  the  Census  of  Boston,  1855 : 
A  ei^  doi^oment^  pag«  41. 
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death  in  operation  amcmg  us."*  And  Dr.  Guy,  of  King's  Col- 
lege Hospital,  London,  says :  ^^  I  do  not  fear  the  charge  of 
exaggeration,  when  I  claim  for  the  sanitary  question  the  right 
to  be  regarded  thb  great  question  of  the  day.  Look  at  it  as  a 
question  of  humanity,  and  it  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with 
the  highest  efforts  of  the  philanthropist ;  regard  it  as  a  great 
act  of  justice,  and  here  too,  you  will  acknowledge  it  prefers 
peculiar  claims  to  consideration ;  measure  it  by  the  rule  of 
economy,  and  I  hesitate  not  to  affirm  that  it  stands  without  a 
rival ;  or  view  it  in  its  moral  relations  and  reactions,  and  I  know 
not  whether  even  the  great  question  of  education  will  take  rank 
before  it."  Such  is  the  estimation  placed  upon  this  subject  by 
the  best  informed  in  our  own  and  foreign  countries ;  and  these 
views,  thus  earnestly  commended  to  the  consideration  of  the 
people  and  authorities,  are  fully  substantiated  by  the  ample  array 
of  facts  now  rapidly  accumulating  and  accessible,  in  official  reg- 
istration and  sanitary  reports,  the  published  transactions  of  Med- 
ical Associations,  and  the  Medical  Journals  at  home  and  abroad. 
But  this  kind  of  literature  is  slow  in  reaching  the  public 
mind ;  and  besides,  treating  only  of  distant  labors  and  discov- 
eries, it  cannot  impress  our  people  with  the  same  force  of  con- 
viction that  would  surely  result  from  similar  researches  in  our 
own  State.  Moreover,  with  the  exception  of  the  contributions 
to  vital  statistics,  obtained  through  registration  enactments  as 
yet  in  operation  in  a  few  States  only,  the  investigations  upon 
Public  Hygiene  have  been  carried  on,  in  this  country,  ahnosi 
exclusively  in  reference  to  large  cities  and  populous  places  ;  and 
there  chiefly  have  the  facts  and  principles  already  established 
been  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  people.  This  cannot  be 
sufficient,  for  there  appears  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  same 
causes  which  originate  and  multiply  diseases,  especially  those 
designated  zymotic,  in  dense  populations,  affect  the  residents  of 
country  localities  with  diminished,  it  may  be,  but  still  fatal,  inten- 
sity, in  the  production  of  many  of  the  most  destructive  malacQes 
prevalent  among  us. 

*  Report  on  Komenclatare  of  Diseases    Transactiona  of  the  Americazi 
Medical  Association,  1847. 
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It  18  to  some  observations  upon  the  causes  of  sickness  and 
mortality,  chiefly  as  met  with  in  the  country,  and  the  resultmg 
conclusions,  that  your  attention  is  now  invited,  with  the  purpose 
of  contributing  something,  however  humble,  to  keep  alive  among 
ourselves  an  interest  in  sanitary  investigations. 

Every  physician  of  much  experience  in  our  country  towns  has 
recognized  certain  facts,  which  are  doubtless  still  more  promi- 
nent in  the  dense  populations  of  cities ;  one  namely,  the  marked 
variation  in  the  form  and  amount  of  disease  in  the  different 
seasons ;  another,  the  large  percentage  of  deaths  in  infancy  and 
early  childhood ;  another,  the  almost  constant  prevalence  of  dis- 
ease in  some  families,  (to  be  found  in  every  community)  where 
the  plainest  requirements  of  cleanliness  and  purity  are  disregard- 
ed ;  and,  again,  the  uniformly  increased  amount  of  sickness  and 
mortality  in  years  marked  by  the  prevalence  of  epidemics.  How 
considerable  this  variation  is  in  the  several  seasons,  or  whether 
it  is  constant  throughout  the  State  ;  at  what  ages  and  in  what 
conditions  disease  and  mortality  press  most  heavily  upon  our 
population ;  what  localities  are  most  subject  to  epidemics,  how 
frequently  such  diseases  are  produced  by  controllable  causes, 
and  to  what  extent  sickness  and  mortality  are  increased  by  their 
influence,  we  have  no  means  of  determining ;  nor  can  we  know 
with  any  degree  of  exactness  the  frequency  of  occurrence  and 
destructiveness  of  epidemic  diseases  in  cities  and  populous  pla- 
ces, as  compared  with  country  towns.  But  the  entire  want  of 
reliable  data  upon  these  subjects  is  felt  at  the  outset,  in  any 
attempt  to  study  the  local  manifestations  of  the  causes,  which 
produce  the  successive  variations  in  the  form  and  intensity  of 
prevailing  disease  ;  and  without  such  data  no  intelligent  effort 
can  be  made  to  interest  and  enlighten  the  people  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  hygienic  improvement.  For  it  is  obvious  that  the  obser- 
vations of  no  one  individual  in  a  single  locality,  however  they 
may  carry  conviction  to  his  own  mind,  can  be  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine the  laws  of  invasion  and  progress  in  disease,  nor  can  they 
have  weight  to  oppose  successfully  the  erroneous  customs  and 
habits  of  the  people.  For  these  purposes  an  extended  system 
of  inqubry  is  needed;    and  when  such  an  arrangement  is 
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efficiently  established  throughout  the  State,  results  already 
obtained  in  other  places  render  it  certain  that  information  will 
be  secured  of  the  highest  importance,  not  to  physicians  only, 
but  to  all  classes  of  the  community. 

Among  the  most  striking  facts  uniformly  recognized  by  prac- 
titioners in  the  Southern  District,  and  in  all  probability  in  other 
sections,  is  the  large  proportional  rate  of  infantile  mortality. 
In  the  town  of  Amherst,  during  the  last  sixteen  years,  the 
deaths  under  one  year  were  11.71  per  cent,  of  all  that  died  in 
that  period ;  and  before  reaching  the  age  of  five,  the  deaths 
were  in  the  same  time,  22.75  per  cent.  It  is  well  known  that 
this  large  early  mortality  is  not  peculiar  to  our  population,  but 
is  exceeded  in  our  neighborhood,  and  especially  among  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Atlantic  cities.  In  Boston  the  deaths  under  five, 
during  the  year  1854,  were  48.83  per  cent,  of  all  that  died ;  and 
throughout  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  during  the  same  year, 
the  percentage  of  deaths  under  five  was  38.15.*  In  the  large 
cities  out  of  New-England,  it  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  official 
reports  that  nearly  one-half  of  all  that  are  bom  within  their 
limits  die  before  reaching  the  age  of  five  years. 

In  other  forms  of  organic  life,  whether  animal  or  vegetable, 
it  is  found  that  early  existence,  the  period  of  growth,  is  gene- 
rally marked  by  vigor,  capable  of  resisting  in  an  eminent  degree 
all  destructive  influences.  Should  man  obey  the  laws  of  his- 
nature  would  not  the  same  be  found  true  of  our  species  ?  Or 
must  the  strange  phenomenon  become  an  established  fact,  that  in 
the  highest  order  of  organic  life  so  large  a  proportion  are  born 
to  perish  at  the  commencement  of  being  ?  Whatever  answer 
may  be  forced  upon  us  by  present  experience,  an  examination  of 
the  subject  must  convince  the  most  skeptical,  that  much  of  this 
excessive  early  mortality  is  produced  by  causes  which  the  people, 
rightly  informed,  can  avoid  or  remove.  Alluding  to  the  high 
proportional  rate  of  infantile  mortality  in  another  State,  a  well- 
informed  writer  already  quoted,  says  :  ''  This  is  a  striking  fact, 
and  need  not  exist.    The  causes  of  its  existence  are  mauifesita 


*  Thirteenth  Begistration  Report,  Mass.- 
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every  one  versed  in  sanitary  science,  and  are  removable." 
These  '* manifest"  causes  are  referable  chiefly  to  mismanage- 
ment in  the  nursery,  increased  however  in  their  fatal  effects,  in 
many  cases,  by  inherited  weakness  in  the  offipriog,  resulting  from 
the  low  physical  condition  of  the  mothers, — a  condition  to  which, 
it  must  be  admitted,  the  prevalent  customs  of  society  are  pro- 
gressively reducing  females  in  the  country,  and  thus  assimilating 
tiiem  in  a  most  undesirable  respect  to  their  sisters  in  the  older 
cities,  whose  hopeless  physical  deterioration  elicited  the  remark, 
some  years  ago,  from  one  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians 
of  Boston,  that  were  it  not  for  the  prevalent  custom  of  obtaining 
wives  from  the  country,  the  ancient  families  of  that  metropolis 
would  become  extinct  in  three  generations. 

If  professional  duty,  no  less  than  considerations  of  enlightened 
humanity,  would  seem  to  demand  greater  efforts  to  diminish  thia 
unnecessarily  heavy  pressure  of  mortality  upon  a  helpless  por- 
tion of  the  community,  have  not  aU  observant  physicians  noticed 
frequent  instances  of  sickness  and  death,  among  other  classes, 
as  clearly  resulting  from  inattention  to  the  plainest  hy^enic 
requirements?  In  many  cases  the  individual  transgressor  is 
the  only  suffeirer ;  in  others,  whole  families  are  made  to  experi- 
ence the  penalty  of  sanitary  neglect ;  and,  still  worse,  neigh- 
borhoods and  entire  communities  are  not  unfrequentiy  visited  by 
destructive  pestilence  from  the  same  cause. 

On  a  former  occasion  I  had  the  honor  of  reporting  to  tiiis 
Society  a  brief  history  of  severe  epidemic  diseases,  affecting 
large  numbers  in  villages  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
artificial  ponds,  long  flowed,  but  at  the  time  of  the  sickness 
drawn  off  for  many  weeks,  during  the  hottest  season,  thus 
exposing  to  atmospheric  influences,  at  a  high  temperature, 
extemdve  deposites  of  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 
In  one  instance  the  epidemic  was  a  grave  and  fatal  typKus, 
which,  from  the  be^nning  of  August  to  near  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber, affected  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  callage,  of  about  thirty 
families,  situated  in  the  vicmity  of  decomposing  materials  in  the 
bottom  of  a  pond,  drawn  off  during  that  Summer  and  Fall  for  the 
re-construction  of  a  miU.    This  disease,  confined  entirely  to  that 
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locality,  and  intensified  perhaps  by  the  position  of  the  village  in 
a  narrow  vaUej^,  hemmed  in  on  either  side  by  steep  and  high 
ranges  of  hills,  (although  the  yUlage  was  never  before  subject 
to  fevers,)  attacked,  in  its  severer  form,  nearly  one  in  five  of 
the  residents,  and  many  others  suffered  in  a  milder  way  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic. 

The  same  report  alludes  to  another  epidemic,  in  a  populous 
village,  affecting  larger  numbers,  and  more  destructive, — which 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  was  caused  by  gross  inatten- 
tion to  sanitary  precautions.  Here,  as  in  the  instance  just 
related,  the  malady  supervened  upon  the  drainage  of  an  artifi- 
cial pond,  long  flowed  and  extending  into  the  heart  of  the  vilr 
lage,  exposing  suddenly  to  a  summer  temperature,  immense 
accumulations  of  decomposing  organic  matters.  Immediately 
the  noxious  exhalations  from  the  reeking  surfaces  so  contami- 
nated the  atmosphere  as  to  be  scarcely  endurable  by  contiguous 
residents;  and  at  once  dysentery,  with  alarming  prostration 
from  the  commencement,  attacked  simultaneously  many  families 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  disease  extended  rapidly,  and  soon 
became  so  general  and  fatal,  especially  with  children,  that  many 
very  wisely  removed  from  the  place. 

These  occurrences  already  upon  record,*  and  hence  intelligjk 
ble  with  less  detail  than  would  be  required  for  other  observations 
of  similar  nature,  are  here  recalled  with  the  design  of  showing 
the  great  want  of  sanitary  knowledge  in  communities  among  the 
best  informed  of  our  State  ; — for  who,  with  a  full  understand- 
ing of  the  facts  in  such  cases,  can  doubt  the  connection  between 
the  causes  suggested  and  the  suflfering  and  mortality  which 
ensued  ?  And  yet  in  both  these  instances,  the  nuisances  were 
permitted  to  remain  for  months  without  interference  {rata 
^^  health  officers,"  or  any  other  authority,  though  in  one,  the 
alarm  was  so  great  as  to  induce  families  to  fly  with  their  chil- 
dren from  the  infected  district.  A  few  individuals  discovered 
the  source  of  danger,  but  the  public  mind  was  not  sufficiently 
informed  to  recognise  and  abate  the  evil. 


*  Report  of  the  Corresponding  Secretaiy  of  the  N.  H.  Medical  Society,  in 
the  17.  H.  Journal  of  Medicine,  Yol.  1,  Nos.  1  and  2. 
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Were  occurrences  like  these  rare  and  not  likelj  to  be  repeat 
ed  among  us,  thej  would  merit  little  interest  or  attention  ;  hnU 
if  obseryations  in  one  section  are  confirmed  by  similar  experi- 
ence in  other  parts  of  the  State,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
when  an  awakened  and  better  informed  public  opinion  shaJl  re- 
quire the  much  needed  sanitary  investigations,  revelations 
will  be  made  of  unnecessary,  because  preventable,  suffering  and 
death  from  such  causes,  of  far  greater  importance  than  the 
occasional  disasters  upon  the  railroads  and  steamboats,  which  so 
shock  the  sensibilities  of  us  all. 

But  there  are  other  prevalent  causes  of  disease  among  us,  of 
still  higher  consequence  because  more  general  and  destructive, 
the  existence  of  which  is  scarcely  recognized  by  our  people. 
They  are  noxious  emanations  for  the  most  part  limited  in  their 
origin  and  deleterious  effects  to  particular  households, — prolific 
sources  of  suffering  and  death,  which  would  rarely  be  produced 
in  this  latitude,  if  the  preservation  of  health  received  the  same 
degree  of  intelligent  consideration  that  is  uniformly  exercised 
in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  I  allude  to  local  miasms  from 
foul  cellars  and  obstructed  drains,  from  stables  and  enclosures 
for  animals,  constinicted,  in  violation  alike  of  good  taste  and  the 
clearest  hygienic  rules,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  dwellings. 
Here,  as  on  all  subjects  of  dmilar  nature,  certainty  is  of  course 
unattainable  with  our  present  means  ;  but  long  continued  obser- 
vation, chiefly  among  the  inhabitants  of  flourishing  country  towns, 
has  fully  established  the  conviction  that  multitudes  of  the  sparse 
residents  in  our  agricultural  communities,  as  well  as  in  den- 
ser populations,  suffer  every  year  from  these  and  analagous 
sources  of  atmospheric  impurity,  increased  in  their  morbific 
activiiy  at  certain  seasons,  by  the  prevailing  custom  requiring 
tight  houses  without  regard  to  ventilation.  And  diseases  from 
these  causes,  though  constantly  recurring  among  the  most  igno- 
rant and  uncleanly,  are  not  found  to  affect  that  class  alone,  but 
the  educated  and  prosperous  in  every  department  of  life. 

With  the  existing  inattention  of  our  people  to  all  that  con- 
cerns the  preservation  of  health,  such  statements  may  be  re- 
ceived with  incredulity,  or,  if  credited  at  all,  will  be  considered 
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as  applicable  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  large  cities.  Certain  it 
is,  however,  that  practitioners  in  the  conntrj  are  not  nnfrequent- 
I7  called  to  encounter  the  destractive  effects  of  atmospheric 
contaminations,  differing  in  no  respect  from  such  as  are  admitted 
to  prevail  in  cities ;  and  if  time  would  permit,  numerous  cases 
might  here  be  furnished  from  my  own  observations  of  disease 
traceable  to  such  sources,  with  a  degree  cf  certainty  so  conclo- 
sive  as  scarcely  to  be  questioned  in  any  other  investigation. 

But  proof  far  more  satisfactory,  though  necessarily  drawn 
from  distant  observations,  is  supplied  to  us  by  the  instructive 
labors  of  others.  In  England,  where  sanitary  science  has  at^ 
tained  the  highest  perfection,  and  where  alone,  investigations 
have  been  made  among  all  classes  with  sufficient  accuracy  to 
decide  such  points,  ^^  It  is  proved^^  by  ample  and  incontestible 
evidence,  ^*  that  the  various  forms  of  epidemic,  contagious,  and 
other  diseases,  caused,  or  aggravated,  or  propagated,  by  atmos- 
pheric impurities,  produced  by  decomposing  animal  or  vegetable 
substances,  by  damp  and  filth,  and  close  and  overcrowded  dwel- 
Imgs,  prevail  amongst  the  population  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom, whether  residing  in  separate  houses,  in  rural  villages,  in 
small  towns,  or  in  large  towns,  as  they  have  been  found  to  pre- 
vail in  the  lowest  districts  of  the  metropolis."* 

As  compared  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
ours  is  a  recent  and  vigorous  population,  not  yet  exposed  to  the 
full  intensity  of  those  evils,  moral  and  physical,  which  produce 
early  deterioratien  and  death  among  the  nations  of  the  old 
world.  Sut  with  our  obvious  advantages  of  position,  and  the 
superior  intelligence  of  our  people,  recent  investigations  in  Mas- 
sachusetts not  only  show  a  similar  general  prevalence  of  zymotic 
diseases  in  every  section  of  that  Commonwealth,  but  have 
brought  to  light  the  unexpected  fact,  that  some  localities  there 
suffer  as  high  an  annual  rate  of  sickness  and  mortality  as  is 
experienced  in  the  worst  district!^  of  London ;  and  all  the  data 
thus  far  attainable  would  appear  to  indicate  that  the  proportion 
of  sickness  to  health  is  even  greater  throughout  New-England 


**  Beport  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioxii  of  Massachusetts,  page  46. 
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than  with  the  inhabitants  of  Old  England,*  and  that  the  dnration 
of  life  here,  instead  of  inoreasing,  as  has  lately  been  stated,  is 
actually  diminishing. 

^^  The  extent  to  which  zymotic,"  (i.  e.,  epidemic,  endemic  and 
conta^ous,)  ^'  diseases  prevail,  is  the  great  mdex  of  public  health. 
When  the  proportion  is  comparatively  small,  the  condition  of 
public  health  is  favorable ;  when  large,  it  is  nnfavorable.^f 
In  Massachusetts,  during  the  thirteen  years  ending  with  1854, 
more  than  twenty-nine  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths  were  from 
such  diseases,  j: — a  very  large  proportion  from  a  class  of  dis- 
eases, the  causes  of  which  the  British  Board  of  Health  pro- 
nounce removable;  and  they  state  that  this  conclusion  has, 
^^  with  an  accumulation  of  demonstrable  evidence,"  been  adopted 
and  acted  upon  by  Parliament,  in  all  recent  sanitary  legislation. 

Whenever  attention  is  fully  directed  to  these  subjects,  they 
must  suggest  to  every  reflecting  mind  thoughts  of  the  gravest 
import.  If  a  large  proportion  of  our  most  frequently  recurring 
and  fatal  diseases  do  thus  ori^nate  in  avoidable  and  controllable 
causes,  produced  or  tolerated  through  ignorance  or  neglect  of 
the  laws  of  life  and  health,  is  it  not  more  than  probable  that  the 
people  of  this  State — as  of  all  the  States — are  constantly  ex- 
periencing wasting  sickness  and  a  heavy  mortality,  tvhieh  a  more 
general  diffusion  of  sanitary  inteUigenoe  woidd  prevent  or 
greatly  diminish?  Wherever  investigations  have  been  made  in 
reference  to  this  inquiry,  in  communities  most  nearly  resembling 
our  own,  all  the  facts  accumulated,  and  the  strongly  expressed 
testimony  of  every  one,  without  exception,  who  has  engaged  in 
such  researches,  point  conclusively  to  a  single  answer. 

In  Massachusetts  —  to  which  reference  is  here  so  frequently 
made  because  the  only  State  in  the  Union  where  statistical  and 
sanitary  investigations  have  been  successfully  prosecuted  for  a 

*  It  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  Health  Insurance  Companies  here,  with 
their  rates  of  premiams  based  upon  the  same  tables  long,  and  still,  saccessfully 
employed  by  the  English  Benefit  Societies,  were  called  npon  to  pay  ont  for  sick- 
ness more  than  was  receiyed  for  premiums,— and  of  course  they  hare  been  com- 
pelled to  stop. 

t  Sanitary  Commission  of  Massachusetts,  page  OS. 

I  Thirteenth  Registration  Report,  Massachusetts,  page  159. 
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series  of  years, — active  minds  have  bestowed  much  attention 
upon  this  subject.  Some  years  ago  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  while 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  proposed  to  physicians  of 
that  State  the  following  question :  "  How  great  a  proportion  of 
disease,  of  suffering,  of  diminution  of  physical  capacity  and  of 
usefulness,  and  of  abridgement  of  life,  comes  from  sheer  igno- 
rance, and  which,  therefore,  we  might  hope  to  see  averted,  if 
the  community  had  that  degree  of  knowledge  which  is  easily 
attainable  by  all  ?'' 

To  this  question  replies  were  received  from  several  of  the 
ablest  physicians  of  that  Commonwealth,  including  Drs.  James 
Jackson,  S.  B.  Woodward,  Edward  Jarvis,  and  Marshall  S. 
Perry,  all  of  whom  express  the  opinion  that  half  of  the  deaths, 
and  half,  or  more  than  half,  of  the  sickness  and  other  physical 
ills,  "  arise  from  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health  and  life,"  and 
might  be  "  avoided  by  knowledge,  attention  and  care."* 

The  sanitary  commission  of  Massachusetts,  referred  to  above, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Lemuel  Shattuck,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  in 
their  report  presented  in  1850, — a  work  embodying  more  valua- 
ble information  upon  subjects  under  consideration  than  any  other 
American  document — remark :  "  We  believe  that,  *  *  *  in  every 
year  J  within  this  Commonwealth^  thousands  of  lives  are  lost 
which  might  have  been  saved;  that  tens  of  thousands  of  cases 
of  sickness  occur  which  might  have  been  prevented ;  that  a  vast 
amount  of  unnecessarily  impaired  health  and  of  physical  debil- 
ity exists  among  those  not  actually  confined  by  sickness  ;  that 
these  preventable  evils  require  an  enormous  expenditure  and  loss 
of  money  J  and  impose  upon  the  people  unnumbered  and  immeon 
surdble  calamities,  pecuniary,  social,  physical,  mental  and 
moral,  which  might  be  avoided;  that  means  eodst  within  our 
reach,  for  their  mitigation  or  removal ;  and  that  measures  for 
ike  prevention  will  effect  infinitely  more,  than  remedies  for  the 
cure  of  disease^'* 

And  these  views  of  the  immense  unnecessary  waste  of  phy- 
sical energy  and  of  life  from  ignorance  and  carelessness,  are 


*  Sixth  Annaal  Keport  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Mass. 
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fully  confirmed  by  the  highest  authorities  in  England.  In  some 
valuable  "  Conclusions  and  Suggestions,"  appended  to  an  elab- 
orate report  upon  "  Diseases  and  Comparative  Rates  of  Mor- 
tality," the  British  General  Board  of  Health  express  most  em- 
phatically, a  firm  conviction,  "  that  half  the  attainable  period  of 
human  life  is  lost  to  all  who  are  6(?m." 

But  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  detain  this  audience  in  citing 
authorities  upon  these  subjects,  for  they  are  doubtless  well 
known  to  you  all.  If  your  own  observations,  gentlemen,  and 
your  familiarity  with  the  important  advantages  obtained  else- 
where from  statistical  and  sanitary  investigations,  have  conduct- 
ed your  minds  to  conclusions  at  all  in  accordance  with  my  own, 
you  are  prepared  to  believe  with  me  that  the  period  has  fully 
arrived,  when  some  efficient  measures  should  be  commenced  in 
this  State  to  ascertain  the  vital  and  mortuary  condition  of  the 
people.  And  whatever  may  be  accomplished  in  that  direction 
must  receive  its  initiatory  impulse  from  our  profession ;  and  es- 
pecially appropriate  would  it  be  for  this  Society — by  the  dis- 
tinction of  our  charter,  nominally  at  least,  conservators  of  the 
public  health — to  take  the  lead  in  any  movement  which  may  be 
thought  expedient.  As  nothing  comprehensive  or  satisfactory 
can  be  effected  without  the  influence  and  action  of  government, 
the  first  effort  should  be  to  obtain  suitable  enactments  for  secur- 
ing,  by  sufficient  sanctions,  the  registration  of  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths,  throughout  the  State,  with  a  provision  for  their 
being  returned  to  some  central  authority,  that  shall  be  charged 
with  the  duty  of  publishing  well  digested  and  classified  abstracts. 
This  has  been  found  in  other  places  the  appropriate  leading 
measure,  both  to  awaken  public  interest,  and  to  obtain  the  sta- 
tistical data  requisite  for  subsequent  sanitary  inquiries  and  im- 
provements. An  eloquent  English  writer,  treating  of  the  effect 
of  registration  enactments  there,  says :  *'  A  mass  of  statistics, 
relating  to  life,  health,  and  disease,  has  been  accumulating, 
which  will  exert,  and  is  exerting,  an  immensely  beneficial  in- 
fluence upon  the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of  the  population 
of  these  realms,  and  indeed,  ultimately,  upon  every  people  on 
the  face  of  the  globe.    The  discoveries  in  astronomy  have  not  a 
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more  palpable  application  to  navigation  and  commerce,  nor  the 
investigations  in  chemistry  to  manufactures,  than  have  the  sta- 
tistics of  health  and  disease  to  physical  and  moral  regenera- 
tion."* 

In  several  of  the  New-England  and  Middle  States  the  import- 
ance of  these  investigations  has  been  fully  recognized,  and 
movements  commenced  in  the  right  direction ;  in  some,  however, 
efforts  have  proved  intermittent,  or  been  suspended  as  with  us, 
while  others  have  just  entered  upon  the  work  with  an  earnest- 
ness that  insures  success.  Among  the  latter  is  Rhode  Island, 
where  an  admirably  eflScient,  though  economical,  system  of  reg- 
istration has  recently  been  put  in  operation,  which  we  might 
profitably  copy.  There  the  reports  required  from  all  the  cities 
and  towns,  are  prepared  for  publication  in  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State,  with  the  assistance  of  a  committee  annually  chosen 
for  that  purpose  by  the  State  Medical  Society — an  arrangement 
well  adapted  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  profession,  and  insure 
accuracy  in  the  reports.  ' 

Gentlemen,  the  subject  before  us  has  increased  in  magnitude 
and  consequence  with  every  hour  devoted  to  its  consideration, 
and  you  will  pardon  the  earnestness  of  my  convictions  if  I  may 
seem  to  have  overstated  its  importance.  Habits  of  thought, 
forced  upon  us  by  daily  duties  and  anxieties,  and  confirmed  by 
the  prevailing  tone  of  public  sentiment,  very  naturally  incline 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  appropriate,  if  not  the  exclusive, 
sphere  of  the  physician,  is  the  cure  of  disease.  But  is  that  a 
complete  or  satisfactory  definition  of  the  purposes  of  our  high 
vocation  ?  Placed  by  our  studies  and  pursuits  upon  a  vantage- 
ground  from  whence  we  discern  dangers,  imperilling  health  and 
Ufe,  which  are  unknown  to  others,  shall  we  not  prove  false  to 
the  obligations  we  have  assumed  if  we  neglect  to  point  out 
those  dangers,  and  to  show,  as  we  may,  how  they  can  be  averted  ? 
Here  is  presented  an  open  and  inviting  field  for  the  exercise  of 
that  active  and  enlarged  spirit  of  benevolence  and  philanthropy, 
which  should  everywhere  characterize  and  adorn  the  votaries  of 


*  L<mdoii  Loncfit,  Vol.  2,  for  1S48,  page  457. 
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Medicine ;  and  if  we  would  in  our  day  accomplish  anything 
great  or  noble,  in  what  way  can  it  be  so  surely  efifected  as  in 
thus  laboring  for  the  improvement  of  our  race  ? 


REPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SURGERY, 
By  Geoege  H.  Hubbakd,  m.  d. 


Mr.  President  and  G-entlemen : — In  making  a  report  on 
Surgery,  cases  will  be  detailed  only  so  far  as  they  show  its  pres- 
ent condition  and  tendencies  and  the  direction  in  which  it  ifl 
making  progress. 

Every  man  who  has  devoted  attention  to  Surgery  for  the  last 
few  years  must  have  noticed  that  it  is  gradually  becoming  less 
of  an  Art  and  more  of  a  Science. 

By  this  I  mean  that  mere  manual  skill  and  dexterity  is  much 
less  prized  than  in  years  past,  while  what  may  well  be  called 
the  Philosophy  of  Surgery  is  engrossing  the  attention  of  the 
most  powerful  minds  in  our  profession. 

It  is  a  common  remark  that  the  tendency  of  modem  Surgery 
is  to  simplify  and  make  easy  and  plain  what  has  formerly  been 
considered  intricate  and  obscure.  To  this  fact  I  would  refer  in 
proof  that  Surgery  is  becoming  less  an  Art  and  more  a  Science, 
keeping  pace  with  Medicine  which  is  also  struggling  to  free 
itself  from  the  useless  lumber  which  obscures  much  of  its  simple 
beauty. 

Science  is  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  Nature ;  Art  is  the 
power  of  applying  that  knowledge  to  improve  the  condition  and 
relieve  the  wants  of  mankind. 

Science  is  simple.  From  the  every-day  observation  of  the 
tendency  of  all  bodies  to  fall  to  the  earth,  to  a  perfect  apprecia- 
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tion  of  the  motions  of  the  farthest  planet,  is  a  series  of  grada- 
tions of  the  simplest  character ;  and  to  him  who  thoroughly 
learns  each  simple  fact  as  it  is  presented  to  his  view,  the  whole 
becomes  as  plain,  simple,  and  as  easily  understood  as  any  fact 
of  every-day  life  and  observation. 

As  in  Astronomy  so  in  every  other  Science,  to  him  who  ap- 
proaches it  in  the  right  direction  and  with  proper  patience  and 
honesty  of  purpose  there  is  nothing  intricate  or  complex. 

By  honesty  of  purpose  I  mean  a  freedom  from  those  prejudi- 
ces which  so  naturally  occupy  the  human  mind  in  relation  to 
subjects  of  which  it  is  ignorant,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  know 
the  whole  truth  regardless  of  what  may  ha7e  been  taught  us  in 
earlier  years ;  for  it  seems  universally  true  that  however  well 
taught  on  some  subjects,  we  find  the  noblest  intellects  enter- 
taining on  others  the  most  frivolous  and  unfounded  prejudice. 

To  become  scientific  then  we  must  first  be  fully  convinced  of 
the  Simplicity  of  Science,  of  the  Universality  of  Prejudice  and 
of  the  necessity  of  thoroughly  knowing  each  elementary  fact,  as 
it  is  presented  to  our  observation,  in  its  appropriate  place.^ 

Chemistry,  Botany,  Geology,  &c.,  have  been  reckoned  as 
more  simple  Sciences,  because  they  have  had  less  popular  prej- 
udice to  overcome  than  have  others  connected  with  our  profes- 
sion. 

Medicine,  with  every  opportunity  to  be  (as  it  really  is)  the 
simplest  of  Sciences,  has  been  con^dered  the  most  intricate 
and  uncertain,  because  from  our  earliest  youth  it  is  presented  to 
our  minds  associated  with  the  most  varying  and  inconsistent 
prejudices. 
^  These  prejudices  not  only  misdirect  all  our  childish  observa- 
tions, but  infect  the  wTvole  of  our  scientific  Literature  ;  till  the 
great  labor  of  professional  life  is  to  sift  the  truth  from  its 
accompanying  falsehood  and  divest  ourselves  of  the  constantly 
accumulating  rubbish  which  obscures  our  scientific  progress. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Science  of  Medicine  is  sim- 
ple and  he  who  regards  it  otherwise  is  groping  in  darkness  with 
no  prospect  of  coming  to  the  light. 

Every  person  who  attempts  to  leara  any  science,  and  espec^ 
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iaUj  Medicine,  must  throw  away  for  naught  all  the  crude  and 
imperfect  ideas  on  the  subject  which  may  have  crept  into  his 
mind  during  his  childhood  and  youth.  Some  of  these  ideas 
may  be  true,  but  are  naturally  so  mixed  with  error  that  it  is 
better  to  disregard  the  whole  than  spend  the  time  and  labor 
necessary  to  determine  which  is  true  or  false. 

While  Medicine  is  purely  and  simply  a  Science,  Surgery  is 
not  only  a  Science,  but  may  be  safely  classed  among  the  line 
Arts,  and  as  such  can  be  successfully  cultivated  only  by  those 
of  delicate  perceptions  and  well  disciplined  powers. 

Surgery  is  but  external  medicine,  and  any  attempt  to  become 
a  good  surgeon  except  by  first  becoming  a  good  physician,  is  to 
become  such,  as  a  mechanic  or  artist,  and  not  as  a  Scientific 
Philosopher. 

This  class  of  surgeons  is  fast  passing  away  and  with  them 
much  of  the  eclat  which  accompanied  their  too  frequent  use  of 
Hie  knife  and  saw. 

Surgery,  like  Medicine,  has  learned  much  by  a  careful  obser- 
vation of  the  success  of  Nature's  efibrts  to  overcome  the  results 
of  mechanical  injuries,  and  Surgeons,  like  Physicians  have 
learned  that  nature  is  to  be  interfered  with  less  and  trusted  more 
&an  has  been  our  former  belief.  And  although  often  fools  rush 
in  where  angels  fear  to  tread  and  mar  what  they  cannot  mend, 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  as  a  body  are  becoming  more  cau- 
tiously conservative  and  Medicine  and  Surgery  are  daily  becom- 
ing better  understood  as  pure  Sciences,  to  be  loved  for  their 
fmnplicity. 

In  presenting  the  difierent  subjects  which  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  your  reporter  during  the  past  year,  such  informar 
tion  as  he  has  been  able  to  gain  from  others  will  be  combined, 
and  as  the  simplest  arrangement  will  commence  with 

Injuries  of  thb  Head.  Formerly  when  an  injury  was 
inflictei  upon  the  head,  the.  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  bleed 
the  patient  without  stopping  to  inquire  whether  there  was  con- 
cussion, compression,  or  neither,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  lives  have  been  sacrificed  to  a  blind  submission  to  this 
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popular  demand  for  blood-letting.  We  haye  learned,  however, 
that  the  cases  are  few  which  demand  blood-letting  at  all,  and 
very  few  indeed  which  require  it  immediately  after  the  injury. 

The  patient  being  weE  bled,  fracture  was  to  be  diligently 
sought  for,  and  no  one  who  has  read  the  ancient  works  on  Sur- 
gery but  must  have  been  astonished  at  the  barbarities  which 
were  formerly  practiced  in  this  search.  On  the  slightest  sus- 
picion the  skull  was  laid  bare  and  ink  poured  on  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  penetrate  and  detect  a  fracture,  too  slight  to  be 
discovered  by  the  naked  eye.  Now  the  patient  is  meddled  with 
only  so  far  as  his  symptoms  point  out  the  necessity  of  surgical 
interference,  and  the  kind  of  interference  which  is  demanded. 

We  have  learned  that  in  many  cases  the  unaided  powers  of 
nature  are  sufficient  in  very  severe  injuries  of  the  head,  and 
that  no  true  surgeon  will  meddle  with  these  cases  till  the  pro- 
gress of  events  point  out  the  necessity  of  so  doing.  A  few 
cases  will  illustrate  what  we  consider  good  practice. 

Casks.  — FeVy  5th,  1857.  I  was  called  to  a  lad  about  ten  years 
of  age  who  had  been  run  over  by  a  horse.  He  was  taken  up  sense- 
less and  carried  to  his  home  where  I  saw  him  within  half  an  hour. 
He  had  then  recovered  his  consoionsness  but  was  very  cold  and  much 
depressed  from  the  shock  of  the  injury.  Near  the  centre  of  the  right 
parietal  bone  was  a  wound,  caused  by  a  heel-cork  of  the  horse's  shoe, 
which  had  penetrated  into  the  skull  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch,  but 
the  surrounding  bone  appeared  uninjured.  Water  was  applied  to  the 
wound  from  which  there  was  a  moderate  bleeding,  heat  to  the  extrem- 
ities, andjhe  ordinary  means  made  use  of  to  produce  reaction.  He 
gradually  become  warm,  was  somewhat  feverish  for  two  days,  but 
recovered  without  any  serious  symptoms,  or  any  other  professional  aid 
than  the  water-dressing  to  the  scalp,  and  to  enjoin  perfect  quietude  and 
abstinence. 

On  the  ^th  of  April,  I  saw  a  man  about  forty  years  of  age,  on 
whose  head  a  heavy  window  weight  had  just  fallen.  It  glanced  off 
Without  injuring  the  skull  but  had  badly  lacerated  the  scalp,  which 
was  separated  from  the  skull  for  a  surface  two  inches  in  length  and  half 
an  inch  in  breadth.  With  difficulty  he  was  persuaded  that  it  must  not 
be  "fastened  together,"  and  to  dress  it  with  spongio-piline,  saturated 
with  cool  water.  Free  suppuration  took  place,  and  for  a  few  days  he 
had  considerable  headache,  but  soon  became  comfortable  and  recover- 
ed without  any  serious  symptoms. 

I  have  received  from  Dr.  William  Laighton,  of  Portsmouth, 
the  next  three  cases  which  are  of  interest. 
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On  the  27th  of  October,  1865,  I  was  called  to  Charles  Canney, 
aged  nine  years.  He  had  fallen  into  the  hold  of  a  ship,  head  fore- 
most, upon  pieces  of  timber.  He  struck  upon  the  frontal  bone  of  the 
cranium,  through  which  a  splinter  of  hard  wood  was  forced,  just  above 
the  eye  on  the  right  side.  Tbe  piece  was  of  a  wedge  form,  ragged, 
and  about  one  inch  in  width.  It  required  considerable  force  to  ex- 
tract it,  which  was  done  by  taking  hold  the  projecting  part ;  the  par 
tient  remaining  in  a  paralyzed  condition. 

The  skull  was  broken  into  three  pieces.  Fracture  extended  firom 
the  occipital  through  the  right  parietal,  half  way  across  the  frontal, 
then  up  to  the  coronal  suture,  then  transversely,  separating  tbe  tem- 
poral from  tbe  parietal.  The  upper  portion  of  the  parietal  was  also 
separated  along  the  sagittal  and  lambdoidal  sutures. 

Hemorrhage  not  great.  The  edges  of  the  bone  in  the  frontal  region 
grated  freely  over  each  other  by  careful  manipulation.  Some  ecchy- 
mosis  over  the  eye,  opposite  the  fractured  side.  Tbe  faee  pale,  eyes 
dull,  but  slowly  influenced  by  strong  light. 

Stimulants  were  given,  warmth  applied  externally,  wound  dressed. 
Next  day  leeches  applied  about  the  eye. 

It  was  about  tbe  fourth  day  before  he  knew  much  of  anything 
around  him,  and  three  weeks  before  he  could  sit  up.  In  five  weeks 
he  could  go  out,  wearing  a  loose  cap. 

He  recovered  regularly  but  slowly.  He  now  attends  school,  and  no 
material  injury  appears  to  have  been  done  his  intellectual*  faculties. 

The  interesting  point  of  this  case,  is,  to  my  mind,  that  so  little 
injury  should  have  been  done  the  brain  by  bo  extensive  and  complete 
a  fracture  of  the  cranium. 

1856,  March  21. —  I  was  hurried  on  board  a  vessel,  to  see  a  boy 
supposed  to  be  dead.  Andrew  Moran,  about  twelve  years  of  age  had 
fallen  into  the  hold  of  a  new  ship,  from  the  second  deck  to  the  ballast, 
receiving  a  severe  contusion  at  the  posterior  point  of  the  occipital  bone, 
not  making  a  fracture,  but  followed  with  apparent  eflTect  about  eqnal 
in  severity  and  duration  to  the  one  in  which  the  cranium* was  broken 
in  three  pieces,  of  which  I  have  just  spoken. 

One  remarkable  point  in  this  case  which  has  fixed  itself  indelibly 
upon  my  mind,  was  the  reaction  of  the  vital  forces ;  which  for  violence 
exceeded  everything  of  the  kind  which  I  have  witnessed. 

The  boy  was  removed  from  the  place  of  accident  to  his  home,  with- 
out any  one  having  much  expectation  that  he  would  recover,  or  even 
be  reanimated  to  any  degree. 

I  proceeded  to  dress  the  wound  feeling  very  uncertain  as  to  the 
result. 

Stimulants  however  were  given  or  rather  poured  into  his  mouth* 
Hot  applications  made  externally  and  fresh  air  freely  admitted. 

About  one  hour  after  the  time  of  the  accident  a  trembling  motion 
commenced,  denoting  a  reaction  of  the  system,  which  increased  to  the 
most  violent  degree  that  I  ever  saw  or  imagined  the  human  system  to 
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be  exercised  witb.  It  seemed  to  be  tbe  desperate  struggle  between 
life  and  death ;  life  continued ;  tbe  functions  were  resumed,  and  from 
that  moment  the  patient  progressed  to  full  recovery. 

Another  case  which  I  think  might  well  be  considered  in  connection 
witb  tbe  two  last,  as  to  what  kind  of  shock  the  brain  will  bear,  and 
under  what  condition  the  recovery  is  most  probable. 

Darnel  Haslett,  aged  21  years.  On  the  18th  of  October,  1855, 
while  standing  on  the  top  of  a  car  which  was  but  just  put  in  mo- 
tion (as  I  was  informed)  received  a  blow  upon  the  back  of  his  head 
by  coming  in  contact  with  frame  work,  under  which  he  was  passing. 
It  was  thought  by  those  about  him  at  the  time  of  the  accident  that  he 
was  not  fatally  injured,  and  he  even  manifested  signs  of  life  until  he 
was  nearly  home,  some  ten  miles  distant. 

I  was  summoned  immediateiy  upon  his  arrival.  He  was  dead. 
The  marks  of  injury  were  very  slight  externally.  A  little  hemorrhage 
from  tbe  wound  at  the  occipital  bone,  a  little  more  from  one  ear. 

The  three  cases  of  Canney,  Moran  and  Haslett,  taken  together, 
seem  to  show  that  shocks  on  the  head  are  more  fatal  than  fractures, 
admitting  the  fractured  portions  are  free  and  do  not  compress  the 
brain.  And  blows  upon  that  part  of  the  head  admitting  fracture  are 
less  fatal,  probably  from  the  fact  that  the  yielding  to  fracture  renders 
the  shock  less.  Though  blows  at  the  occipital  region  may  be  the  more 
Berious  from  their  proximity  to  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Dr.  JosiAH  Crosby,  of  Manchester,  has  furnished  me  ^yith 
the  two  following  cases.  "^ 

July  4th,  1856,  at  2,  A,  M.,  was  called  to  see  George  French' 
who  bad  been  seriously  injured  by  the  bursting  of  a  small  cast  iron 
cannon  witb  which  the  boys  were  celebrating  the  national  anniversary. 
Found  the  brain  exposed  by  the  loss  of  skull  scalp  and  mem- 
branes, for  a  surface  of  about  two  inches  by  one  inch.  The  bone  lost 
was  partly  from  the  frontal  and  partly  from  the  parietal  bone,  and 
just  above  the  temporal  ridge. 

The  substance  of  the  brain  was  much  lacerated,  a  portion  carried 
away,  and  pieces  of  bone,  dirt,  and  pieces  of  his  straw  bat  driven 
into  tbe  wound. 

After  cleansing  the  wound  and  removing  the  foreign  substances  it 
was  dressed  witb  cold  water,  and  the  boy  rapidly  recovered,  without 
a  bad  symptom.  The  brain  is  covered  by  a  firm  cicatrix  and  the 
boy  is  earning  bis  living  by  bard  labor. 

1856,  Sept.  15.  I  was  called  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening  to  see  Cornelius  Lane,  who  had  been  struck  by  a  slung 
shot.  Found  him  lying  on  his  back  breathing  slow  and  stertorously, 
pulse  56,  falling  to  48  at  10  o^clock,  perfectly  unconscious ;  no  effort 
could  arouse  him ;  no  cut  or  bruise  on  the  skin,  anywhere,  but  a 
depression  in  tbe  skull  for  two  and  a  half  inches  from  the  external 
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angle  of  the  left  eye,  on  a  line  leading  from  tbis  point  to  tbe  crown  of 
the  head  ;  the  depression  was  two  inches  in  diameter,  apparently  half 
an  inch  deep,  pei  I'ecitly  smooth,  showing  no  discoloration  of  the  ekin. 
Learning  that  he  was  conscions  and  walked  home  after  the  injury  and 
gradually  became  insensible  it  was  evident  that  hemorrhage  was  pro- 
ducing compression  of  the  brain  and  that  trepanning  was  necessary. 
The  operation  was  performed  by  Dr.  Geo.  A.  Crosby,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  blood  was  removed,  found  between  the  skull  and  dara 
mater ;  an  artery  of  the  dura  mater  bleeding  quite  freely  was 
checked  by  tannin  and  sponge.  The  recovery  was  slow,  but  the  man 
is  now  quite  well. 

In  this  connection  we  would  mention  the  following  case  of 
gun  shot  wound,  of  the  face  furnished  by  Alphbus  B.  CeosbT, 
M.  D.,  of  Hanover. 

John  Barker,  aged  thirty,  went  out  with  a  rifle  on  the  eighth  of 
March  last,  to  hunt  for  rabbits.  About  three  o'clock,  P.  M.,  he  was 
returning  home,  but  passing  a  house  he  stopped  to  chat  with  the  oeca- 
pant.  The  breech  of  the  r^e  rested  upon  the  ground  near  his  left 
foot,  while  both  hands  grasped  the  barrel  near  the  muzzle. 

The  rifle  was  thus  inclining  inwards  towards  his  face.  A  dog  he- 
longing  to  the  premises  came  along  and  jumped  upon  him.  As  he 
was  dropping  down  again,  one  of  his  fore  paws  strucji  the  hammer  of 
the  lock,  pushed  it  part  way  back  and  as  he  slipped  off  the  gun  was 
discharged. 

The  patient  fell  to  the  ground  and  the  man  who  witnessed  the  acci- 
dent supposed  be  was  killed. 

Being  placed  in  a  wagon  he  was  brought  home,  a  distance  of  two 
or  three  miles,  and  I  was  requested  to  see  him  at  once.  Although  at 
first  stunned  by  the  accident,  he  was  now  fully  conscious,  and  com- 
plained of  severe  pain  in  the  face  where  he  had  been  wounded. 

There  were  no  marks  of  powder  npon  his  face,  from  the  fact  that 
the  charge  and  ramrod  passed  through  the  lappel  of  his  coat.  On  a 
line  with  the  left  angle  of  his  mouth,  and  at  a  distance  of  half  an 
inch  there  was  a  portion  of  the  cheek  two  inches  in  diameter  on  which 
there  were  four  wounds  with  pieces  of  ramrod  projecting  from  each. 
From  the  midst  of  these  wounds  a  contused  line  could  be  seen  ciosa- 
ing  the  front  part  of  the  cheek,  the  middle  of  the  left  eyelid  and  left 
side  of  the  forehead  to  the  brim  of  his  hat.  Just  at  the  junction  of 
the  brim  of  the  hat  with  the  body  there  was  a  perforation  extending 
through  the  hat  and  through  a  ribbon  which  was  tied  around  it. 

Upon  the  left  temple,  above  the  concha  of  the  ear,  there  was  another 
wonnd.  On  introducing  a  probe  into  this  wound  it  made  its  appea^ 
ance  through  the  scalp  three  inches  above  the  point  of  entrance. 
There  was  likewise  a  hole  in  the  crown  of  his  hat  corresponding  to 
this  wound. 

From  these  appearances  the  patient  and  his  "  sporting  friends"  ftlt 
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confident  that  tbe  ball  conid  not  bave  entered  the  face  —  bnt  tbe  ram- 
Tod  being  driven  into  tbe  face  the  ball  must  have  passed  upward 
through  one  of  the  holes  in  the  hat  already  mentioned. 

On  introducing  my  finger  into  his  mouth  I  could  detect  no  internal 
wound.  A£  the  back  part  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  left  cheek 
some  small  bits  of  the  ramrod  could  be  distinguished,  lying  just  be- 
neath the  mucous  membrane. 

Having  administered  chloroform  I  commenced  extracting  the  frag- 
ments of  wood  which  were  projecting  from  the  cheek.  They  were  so 
firmly  lodged  that  they  could  only  be  removed  by  the  use  of  strong 
forceps.  Some  dozen  splinters  were  thus  removed,  varying  in  length 
from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches.  The  wounds  were  then  very  care- 
fully probed  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  but  without  disclosing 
anything.  The  wounds  varied  in  depth  from  one  to  two  inches  ;  and 
in  each  case  the  probe  apparently  struck  at  the  bottom  against  a  firm 
muscular  wall.  At  length  I  introduced  into  the  largest  wound  a  slen- 
der pair  of  curved  polypus  forceps,  with  the  convexity  downward  and 
inward.  These  passed  in  two  inches  and  then  met  the  same  obstruc- 
tion as  tbe  probe  had  done.  Happening  to  press  the  handles  of  the 
instrument  inward  and  downward  1  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  the 
point  glide  by  the  point  of  obstruction,  and  passing  upward  and  out- 
ward beneath  the  zygoma  again  become  obstructed  at  a  place  corres- 
ponding to  a  point  half  an  inch  anterior  to  the  scapha  of  the  external 
ear.  The  forceps  had  traversed  a  track  three  inches  in  length,  having 
apparently  passed  between  the  masseter  and  buccinator  muscles.  By 
pressing  the  handles  downward  so  as  to  tilt  the  point  upwards  I  could 
distinguish  it  externally,  although  the  skin  covering  it  was  entire  and 
natural  in  appearance. 

Tbe  blades  of  the  forceps  grated  against  a  hard  substance,  and  on 
opening  them  it  could  be  embraced.  It  was,  however,  immovable, 
and  although  pressure  externally  gave  indications  of  its  presence,  it 
was  apparently  fixed.  All  attempts  to  move  the  body  with  the  for- 
ceps were  unsuccessful ;  nor  could  any  pieces  of  the  ramrod  be  de- 
tected beyond  the  curve  in  the  wounded  track. 

I  concluded  that  the  ball  must  have  entered  the  face  and  lodged 
upon  the  temporal  bone,  and  determined  to  attempt  its  removal  by  a 
counter  opening.  Accordingly  a  vertical  incision  was  made  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length  between  the  scapha  of  the  ear  and  the 
temporal  artery,  the  pulsation  of  which  could  be  readily  distinguished 
both  by  sight  and  touch. 

The  coverings  being  thoroughly  divided,  the  ball  or  rather  slug  was 
exposed  to  view,  partially  bedded  in  the  temporal  bone.  A  pair  of 
strong  forceps  being  insinuated  under  one  side  of  it,  with  a  consider- 
able expenditure  of  strength  it  was  loosened, 
and  finally  removed.  It  was  very  much  flat- 
tened and  grooved  on  tbe  side  which  came  in 
contact  with  the  bone.  The  accompanying  cut 
will  show  the  shape  of  the  slug  when  entire 
and  its  appearance  when  removed. 
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A  BiDgle  suture  brought  the  edges  of  the  counter  wound  together 
and  a  water  dressing  was  applied  over  the  whole  left  side  of  the  face. 
There  was  very  little  constitutional  disturbance.  Anodynes  and  a 
cathartic  were  administered,  and  the  patient  kept  on  his  back,  with  a 
low  diet.  The  coanter  incision  united  by  the  first  intention.  Suppu- 
ration was  established  in  the  other  wounds  on  the  fourth  day.  On 
the  tenth  day  the  patient  walked  out,  and  recovered  without  any  un- 
toward occurrence. 

A  careful  review  of  the  circumstances  in  this  case  will  perhaps  give 
a  correct  rationale. 

I  suppose  it  to  have  happened  after  this  wise  : — The  charge  in  the 
first  instance  passed  through  the  lappel  of  the  patient's  coat,  which,  of 
course  shielded  the  face  from  the  effects  of  the  burning  powder. 
Three  inches  of  the  upper  part  of  the  ramrod  was  not  only  split  but 
directly  broken  off  and  the  fragments  driven  into  the  cheek  as  before 
described.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  rod  must  have  been  split 
into  two  pieces,  which  diverged  from  each  other.  One  of  these  un- 
doubtedly passed  across  the  left  cheek,  middle  of  the  eyelid  and  fore- 
head, passing  through  the  brim  of  the  hat  close  to  the  head  —  the 
other  passing  outward  and  upward  entered  the  scalp  above  the  ear, 
glanced  upon  the  skull  and  made  its  escape  through  the  scalp  three 
inches  above  the  point  of  entrance  and  passed  off  through  the  crown 
of  the  hat.  The  slug  following  the  ramrod  entered  one  of  the  wounds 
in  the  cheek,  previously  made  by  a  large  splinter. 

The  direction  of  the  rifle  was  such  that  if  nothing  had  obstructed 
its  progress  the  slug  would  probably  have  lodged  somewhere  at  the 
base  of  the  brain.  But  striking  against  the  piece  of  ramrod  already 
in  the  wound*  was  diverted  In  its  course,  and  seeking  the  direction  of 
the  least  resistance  it  passed  between  the  masseter  and  buccinator 
muscles  beneath  the  zygoma  and  lodged  as  before  described. 

Considering  the  proximity  of  the  rifle,  and  its  power  as  a  weapon, 
the  escape  of  the  patient  was  very  remarkable. 

As  the  accident  occurred  on  Sunday  the  case  may  serve  **  to  point 
a  moral,"  even  were  it  devoid  of  surgical  interest 

The  Tkeatment  of  United  Fractures  is  attracting  much 
attention  at  the  present  time  and  every  case  which  will  shed 
light  on  this  point  should  be  carefully  repoi*ted.  The  following 
have  been  furnished  me  by  Dr.  Josiah  Crosby. 

P.  A.,  Irish  boy,  of  temperate  habits  and  good  constitutioQ,  22 
years  of  age,  fell  twenty  feet  from  the  staging  while  attending  masons 
in  rebuilding  the  City  Hall  in  1844,  and  broke  both  bones  of  his  left 
leg,  midway  between  the  knee  and  ankle.  The  fracture  was  trans- 
verse and  was  dressed  in  the  usual  way  by  Dr.  B .     At  the  end 

of  three  months,  when  I  first  saw  him,  he  was  walking  on  crutches 
with  both  bones  ununited.  The  leg  was  dressed  on  Koe's  splint, 
(very  much  like  Salisbury's,)  flexed  to  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the 
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tbigb  —  tbe  thigh  made  fast  to  the  splint  by  straps,  as  also  tbe  le 
below  tbe  knee,  and  tbe  ankle  screwed  round  so  as  to  make  firm  an 
constant  pressure  agaiLst  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  foot.     In  four  weeks  tbe 
dressings  were  removed  and  union  effected. 

In ,  185, —  J.  D.,  an  Irisbman,  24  years  old,  in  perfect  bealtb 

and  temperate  babits  bad  bis  arm  caugbt  by  .the  cars  on  tbe  Wilton 
Railroad,  crushing  tbe  soft  parts  without  breaking  tbe  skin,  producing 
comminuted  fracture  of  tbe  humerus  a  little  above  tbe  insertion  of  tho 
deltoid  muscle,  splitting  from  tbe  lower  end  of  tbe  upper  fragment  a 
piece  of  bone,  quite  one-third  the  diameter  of  the  bone,  one  inch  long 
which  was  drawn  an  inch  above  tbe  fracture.  Severe  inflammation 
followed  rendering  it  doubtful  for  several  days  whether  the  limb  or 
life  could  be  saved ;  but  through  the  skillful  management  of  Dr.  Mar- 
shall of  Mason,  he  was  carried  through  this  stage  safely ;  but  the  bone 
did  not  unite.  Eight  months  after  the  injury  I  first  saw  the  patient, 
carrying  his  arm  in  a  sling  supported  with  splints.  There  was  very 
&ee  motion  at  the  fracture. 

The  operation  of  resection  was  performed  and  the  bones  fastened 
together  with  gold  wire,  and  the  arm  dressed  with  a  gutta  percha  splint 
fitted  to  tbe  arm  previous  to  tbe  operation  and  encircling  three-fourths 
the  diameter  of  the  arm,  leaving  a  space  to  dress  the  wound  without 
removing  the  splint.  The  arm  was  kept  in  this  dressing  about  three 
months  when  the  wire  was  removed  by  Dr.  Carr,  tbe  attending  sur- 
geon, and  tbe  union  was  perfect.  In  this  case  the  apposition  was 
perfect,  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  presented  a  superficial 
socket,  while  the  lower  end  of  tbe  upper  fragment  was  rounded  to 
correspond  with  the  cavity  below,  both  ends  being  covered  with  artic- 
ular eartilege. 

Mrs. ,  Irish,  aged  35,  of  intemperate  habits,  fell  down  the 

steps  at  the  back  door  of  the  house  and  broke  both  bones  of  the  leg, 
in  the  middle  third.  There  was  no  displacement  and  the  leg  was  put 
up  in  common  dressings,  and  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  tbe  patient  was 
allowed  to  get  up  and  move  about  on  crutches.  I  was  associated  with 
Dr.  Wheat,  tbe  city  physician,  in  the  treatment  of  this  caee  and  we 
supposed  that  ossific  union  was  formed.  Some  four  weeks  afterwards 
we  called  to  see  how  our  patient  was  getting  on  and  found  her  shoving 
about  the  house  with  her  knee  resting  on  a  chair,  and  on  examining 
the  limb  found  motion  at  the  fracture.  Tbe  limb  was  put  into  a  gutta 
percha  splint  and  the  patient  directed  to  walk  about  the  house  with  a 
cane  bearing  as  much  weight  as  she  could  on  the  leg.  In  a  week  she 
eomplained  of  pain  and  throbbing  at  the  fracture.  She  was  then 
directed  to  be  kept  quiet  in  bed,  and  in  four  weeks  there  was  no  mo- 
tion and  in  proper  time  the  cure  was  perfect. 

Mr.  C ,  was  thrown  from  a  wagon  on  the  4th  of  July  and  broke 

the  thigh  bone  obliquely  near  the  middle.    I  saw  the  patient,  in  Deo- 
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ember  followingi  witb  the  limb  sbortened  one  and  one-balf  inches, 
unable  to  bear  mach  weight  on  the  leg,  had  been  obliged  to  use  two 
crutches,  slight  motion  with  very  evident  overlapping  of  the  bones. 
As  there  was  evidently  no  ossifio  union,  and  the  limb  shortened  an 
inch  and  a  half,  an  attempt  wa^  made  to  break  up  the  ligamentous 
union  and  bring  the  limb  to  its  proper  length  and  then  perform  Brain- 
ard's  operation  and  thus  effect  a  cure.  The  limb  was  accordmgly 
dressed  as  for  recent  fracture  and  extension  attempted.  As  much 
power  was  applied  as  the  patient  could  bear  and  continued  forty-eight 
hours.  At  this  time  there  was  no  appreciable  lengthening  of  the  lloib 
but  great  pain,  throbbing  and  soreness  were  the  result  of  the  exten- 
sion. This  plan  was  given  up  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  inflamma- 
tion thus  excited,  the  starch  bandage  was  applied  and  the  patient  kept 
quiet  in  bed  a  few  weeks,  and  then  on  his  crutches  a  few  weeks,  the 
limb  in  the  meantime  getting  more  and  more  strength  so  that  at  the 
end  of  three  months  he  could  walk  with  a  cane,  an^  is  now  perfectly 
cured,  except  the  shortening  of  the  leg. 

Mrs.  B ,  aged  25,  of  good  health  and  habits,  was  thrown  from 

a  wagon  and  fractured  the  humerus  about  mid-way ;  fracture  somewhat 
oblique.  The  arm  was  well  dressed  and  received  good  attention ;  but 
when  I  saw  it  just  four  months  after  the  accident,  there  was  no  union, 
but  very  free  motion.  Dr.  Brainard's  operation  was  performed  on  the 
21st  of  November,  1856,  and  repeated  on  the  twelfth  day  after,  and 
in  four  weeks  union  was  complete. 

Thb  Method  oe  REDuciNa  Dislocations  of  thb  Hip  Joint 
BY  Manipulation,  long  ago  taught  by  Prof.  Nathan  Smith,  and 
lately  brought  prominently  to  public  notice  by  Dr.  Reid,  of 
Rochester,  New- York,  is  becoming  firmly  fixed  in  the  favor  of 
the  profession.  Cases  are  continually  being  reported  of  its 
successful  application.  Discussion  has  fully  proved  that  numer- 
ous surgeons  who  were  students  of  Dr.  Smith,  have  been  for 
many  years  in  the  habit  of  reducing  Dislocations  in  this  manner, 
as  they  were  taught  by  that  distinguished  surgeon.  And  reflec- 
tion upon  the  philosophy  of  this  method  is  having  a  great  influ- 
ence upon  the  reduction  of  Dislocations  of  other  joints.  ^® 
are  learning  that  but  a  small  amount  of  force  is  necessary  to 
reduce  laxations  if  conjoined  with  an  intelligent  manipulation 
properly  directed  to  relax  those  muscles  which  are  put  on  the 
stretch  by  the  displacement  of  the  head  of  the  bone.  New 
ideas  and  principles  are  daily  developed,  and  we  may  safely  say 
that  on  this  point,  Surgery  is  making  improvement. 
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Light  and  Simple  Dressings  are  fast  crowding  out  of  sight 
the  burdensome  and  injurious  profusion  of  bandages,  plasters, 
and  ointments,  in  which  Surgerj  has  so  long  delighted.  Al- 
though there  are  many  and  excellent  varieties  of  Splints  in  the 
market,  it  will  be  found  that  those  used  by  the  best  surgeons 
are  very  few  and  simple. 

It  is  found  that  pure  water  is  the  best  evaporating  lotion, 
whether  we  are  treating  a  fracture  bruise,  incised  or  lacerated 
wound  ;  its  temperature  always  left  to  the  wishes  of  the  patient. 

We  give  the  following  case  to  show  that  it  is  not  always  wise 
to  perform  severe  operations  in  cases  of  grave  injuries. 

Rupture  of  the  Perineum,  Sometime  during  the  past  winter  I  was 
consulted  by  a  medical  friend  who  had  on  his  hands  a  bad  case  of 
Raptured  Perineum.  The  recto-yaginal  aeptam  was  torn  for  more 
than  an  inch  from  the  anus. 

My  advice  to  keep  his  patient  perfectly  still,  the  parts  clean,  and 
her  bowels  confined  for  ten  days,  was  strictly  followed.  An  examina- 
tion^at  the  expiration  of  this  time  showed  a  perfect  union,  except  an 
orifice  at  the  upper  angle  of  this  rupture,  about  the  size  of  a  pea ; 
this  was  touched  with  nitiate  of  silyer  and  was  closed  in  two  weeks 
more. 

Thb  Pbesebvation  OS  Limbs  from  the  amputating  knife  is 
the  greatest  improvement  in  Modem  Surgery.  Limbs  which  a 
few  years  ago  would  have  been  sacrificed  as  hopeless  cases  are 
now.  made  serviceable  and  much  better  than  any  artificial  sub- 
stitutes. This  is  accomplished  in  various  ways ;  by  removing 
diseased  bones  entire,  removing  the  diseased  portions,  and  by 
carefully  watching,  aiding  and  directing  the  efforts  of  nature  to 
accomplish  the  same  thing. 

Many  cases  have  come  under  my  observation  in  various  ways 
but  I  am  unable  to  report  them  all  at  this  time.     The  following 
case   illustrates  what  nature  will  accomplish  when  carefully 
watched  and  slightly  aided. 

EUen  Ryan,  age  30  years,  jumped  from  a  car  which  was  in  motion 
at  the  Depot  in  Manchester.  Falling  on  the  platform,  she  rolled  off, 
and  one  foot  was  run  over  by  a  car  wheel. 

The  soft  parts  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  were  entirely  jammed  off; 
the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe  crushed  to  small  pieces  and  the 
remaining  metatarsal  bones  separated  from  the  tarsus,  but  otherwise 
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uniDJared.  The  soft  parts  of  the  bottom  of  the  foot  were  aninjared. 
The  great  toe  and  its  fractared  metatarsal  bone  were  removed  presemng 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  sole  of  tbe  foot.  The  leg  and  foot  placed  in 
a  carved  splint  which  kept  the  foot  in  proper  position,  and  the  whole 
dressed  with  cold  water.  Profuse  suppuration  followed  and  in  about 
a  week  it  became  necessary  to  remove  the  secoad  toe.  Bj  keeping 
the  bones  in  contact  they  became  attached  or  consolidated  together. 
The  surface  healed  kindly,  the  contraction  of  the  large  cicatrix  draw- 
ing the  soft  parts  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  up  around  the  edges  giring 
it  the  appearance  of  an  Indian  moccasin.  At  the  end  of  about  nine 
months  the  foot  became  sound  and  she  resumed  her  place  in  the  cotton 
mill  and  is  now  tending  four  looms  and  earning  good  wages.  She 
walks  the  street  without  a  oane  and  with  scarcely  a  perceptible  halt  in 
her  gait.  In  injuries  of  this  severity  it  has  formerly  been  too  much 
tbe  custom  to  amputate ;  either  at  the  leg,  or  by  Chopart's  operation. 

Asking  pardon  for  the  necessarily  desultory  character  of  iihis 
report,  we  will  bring  it  to  a  close  with  the  following  cases,  kindly 
furnished  by  members  of  the  Society.  The  first  is  furnished  by 
Dr.  William  Laighton. 

I  was  called  to  a  child  seven  months  old,  which  had  been  screaming 
violently ;  it  was  then  sobbing  and  restless.  The  mother  stated  that 
it  had  had  several  such  spells.  I  discovered  no  particular  cause  for 
the  condition.  I  prescribed  turpentine  mixture  to  be  followed  with  an 
opiate.  A  day  or  two  after,  I  was  called  again  to  the  child,  h  tbe 
same  condition.  At  this  time  the  mother  directed  my  attention  to  the 
umbilicus,  fearing  hernia. 

In  examining  the  abdomen,  I  discovered  a  dark  speck  about  one 
inch  above  and  to  the  left  of  the  navel.  It  proved  to  be  an  open  end 
of  a  sinus.  By  using  a  probe  I  felt  a  hard  substance  about  half  ao 
inch  inside  the  opening.  By  a  very  little  cutting  upon  a  director  I 
was  enabled  to  reach  the  foreign  body,  which  I  extracted  with  a  pair 
of  fine  forceps,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  darning  needle,  which  I  now 
hold  in  my  hand. 

The  direction  of  the  needle  was  transverse  and  apparently  between 
the  fascia  and  external  muscle.  It  was  corroded  and  surrounded  bj 
pus,  was  easily  extracted  and  the  child  at  once  relieved. 

How  long  this  needle  had  been  there,  or  how  it  got  there,  no  one 
knew. 

It  was  probably  accidentally  pushed  in  while  handling  the  child, 
and  escaped  the  notice  of  the  mother  in  dressing. 

A  knowledge  of  such  cases  should  lead  to  careful  examination  of 
infants,  especially  in  cases  of  convulsions  or  violent  screaming. 

Dr.  JosiAH  Crosby  furnishes  the  following : 

Mr.  M ,  is  now  about  85  years  of  age,  and  has  always  been 
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dim  sighted.  Aboat  ten  yean  sinoe  he  entirely  lest  tiie  sight  ef  one 
eye  by  an  inflammation  which  produced  opacity  of  the  cornea.  Since 
then  he  has  only  had  sight  enough  to  get  about  and  do  coarse  work, 
such  as  sawing  wood,  &c. 

On  the  8th  of  November,  1856,  he  was  brought  to  my  office  in  a 
coach,  entirely  blind.  His  blindness  had  come  on  very  suddenly  that 
morning. 

On  examination,  I  found  the  lens  dislocated  and  lying  in  the  ante- 
rior chamber.  My  first  thought  was  to  remove  the  lens  by  an  operar 
tion,  but  concluded  to  first  try  to  dilate  the  pupil  with  belladonna  and 
let  the  lens  fall  back  through  it  into  the  posterior  chamber.  Accord- 
ingly the  patient  was  laid  on  his  back,  belladonna  applied  and  in  four 
hours  the  lens  had  fallen  below  the  axis  of  vision  in  the  vitreous  hu- 
mor and  the  patient  could  see  again  as  well  as  before.  A  few  days 
afterward  it  was  again  displaced  merely  by  holding  the  head  down  to 
take  up  a  stick  of  wood  and  was  returned  again  by  the  same  means, 
but  with  much  more  difficulty,  producing  pain  and  inflammation.  The 
eye  was  soft  and  flabby,  the  iris  very  mobile ;  waving  and  trembling 
at  every  motion  of  the  eye,  however  slight.  The  lens  was  of  an  amber 
color,  had  lost  its  transparency  and  had  probably  been  dislocated  for 
a  long  time,  lying  out  of  the  axis  of  vision  in  a  dissolved  vitreous 
humor. 

The  following  case  is  furnished  by  Dr.  Feknald,  of  Barring- 
ton. 

One  Monday  morning  in  March,  1856, 1  was  called  to  visit  S.  W., 
a  little  girl  of  six  years.  On  the  preceding  Saturday,  while  at  play 
in  the  bam,  she  fell  into  an  area  five  feet  deep,  striking  her  head  on  a 
twenty-penny  nail  which  projected  from  a  pbink  floor,  one  and  one- 
fourth  inch.  Being  engaged  at  the  time  I  did  not  attend  till  after- 
noon ;  in  the  meantime  another  physician  had  been  called  who  had 
bled  her. 

Stfrnptams.  Head  hot,  painful,  with  high  febrile  excitement.  The 
wound  was  near  the  upper  angle  of  the  left  parietal  bone.  A 
probe  passed  into  the  wound  sunk  into  the  brain  a  full  inch ;  in  cir- 
eamfercnce  the  wound  was  the  size  of  the  head  of  the  nail.  She  was 
Btanned  by  the  fall,  but  soon  recovered  from  the  shock.  Her  friends 
observed  the  contusion  which  bled  freely,  but  supposing  that  it  was  a 
wound  merely  of  the  scalp,  did  not  summon  assistance  till  Monday, 
when  she  was  found  in  the  state  above  described. 

On  Wednesday,  she  had  a  slight  convulsion,  which  was  repeated  on 
Thursday.  In  the  intervals  there  were  spasms  more  or  less  severe  ; 
these  spasms  became  more  frequent,  the  convulsions  less  frequent. 
The  spasms  were  confined  to  the  right  arm  and  leg,  and  recurred 
every  fifteen  minutes,  through  Thursday  night  and  Friday.  I  was  in 
attendance  from  Friday  noon  till  Saturday  morning,  when  they  had 
subsided,  except  occasionally  a  slight  subsultus.    Her  recoveiy  in  two 
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weeks  was  perfect  and  to  Ais  tiine  she  ezperieiioes  no  ineonyenienoe 
from  tbe  aocident. 

IVeatment.  Leeches,  saline  cathartics,  strict  diet,  cold  to  the  head, 
ezt.  hyoscyamns,  assafoetida,  small  blister  to  the  nachse,  friction  to 
the  extremities,  &c. 

In  regard  to  antinspasmodios,  I  incline  to  Jralieye  that  assafoetida,  if 
properly  administered  is  one  of  the  most  useful ;  but  it  most  be  given 
in  large  doses,  frequently  repeated ;  the  infusion  I  think  is  in  such 
cases  as  this  and  many  others,  the  most  convenient.  In  substance  it 
is  too  bulky,  the  tincture  too  stimulating.  Had  opium,  or  any  of  its 
preparations  been  used  in  this  case,  the  result  probably  would  have 
been  different. 

This  case  brings  to  mind  one  seen  by  your  reporter  several 
years  since. 

A  lad,  ten  years  of  aee,  fell  from  an  apple  tree,  a  distance  of  about 
eight  feet,  striking  his  head  on  a  large  stone.  He  was  but  slightly 
stunned  and  walked  several  rods  to  the  house  with  little  assistance. 

When  seen  half  an  hour  afterwards  he  was  very  comfortable,  per- 
fectly conscious,  suffering  no  pain  and  appearing  perfectly  well,  except 
a  slight  coolness  of  the  surface  and  rather  slow  pulse,  indicating  a 
shock  to  the  system  from  the  fall,  and  a  slight  bruise  over  the  right 
parietal  bone.  After  prescribing  for  this  condition,  and  enjoining 
quiet  and  abstinence  we  were  about  leaving,  when  our  attention  was 
called  to  the  patient,  who  was  senseless  and  the  whole  left  side  con- 
vulsed. These  convulsions  increased  in  violence  as  reaction  came  on. 
As  soon  as  seemed  safe  the  boy  was  bled  from  the  arm,  and  an  active 
cathartic  administered ;  this  with  cold  to  the  head  and  heat  to  the  ex- 
tremities, constituting  all  the  treatment.  These  convulsions  continued 
violently  for  five  hours  when  they  suddenly  ceased,  the  boy  recovered 
his  consciousness,  and  the  next  day  was  convalescent. 

Dr.  L.  G.  Hill,  of  Dover,  writes  me  m  relation  to  the  use 
of  needles  in  operations  upon  the  lips. 

*'  One  suggestion,  however,  I  should  like  to  make  to  whomsoever  it 
may  concern,  viz :  that  steel  needles  or  pins  should  never  be  used  in 
operations  for  hare-lip,  cancer  of  the  lip,  &c. 

They  have  been  recommended,  but  my  experience  with  carefully 
prepared  steel  needles  convinces  me  that  they  are  not  as  good  as  silver 
pins ;  suppuration  or  ulceration  takes  place  about  the  pins  sooner  and 
thdy  do  not  retain  the  parts  in  apposition  as  long  or  as  perfectly  as  do 
the  silver  pins.  It  may  be  said,  we  did  not  secure  a  smooth  surface 
upon  our  needles,  but  whatever  reasons  may  be  given  I  am  disposed 
to  use  the  silver  and  shun  the  steel  pins  for  all  such  operations.'' 


NURSING     SORE     MOUTH; 

ITS  NATURE,  CAUSE,  AND  TREATMENT ; 

By  T.  J.  W.  Pray,  m.  d.,  Dover,  N.  J?.,  Orator  for  1857. 


Mr.  President  J  and  Gentlemen  of  the  New-HampsMre  Medr 
ical  Society  : 

It  would  be  far  more  pleasing  to  address  you  at  this  time 
upon  some  general  topic,  that  has  a  remote  bearing  upon  the 
science  of  Medicme,  than  to  discuss  some  known  disease  about 
which  there  is^an  honest  difference  of  opinion;  for,  in  the  one, 
there  is  a  chance  for  digression  and  amplification  of  the  subject, 
perhaps  more  becoming  an  oration  before  this  Society ;  in  the 
other,  there  is  no  opportunity  to  go  into  the  realms  of  fancy,  or 
to  make  use  of  eloquent  and  forcible  sentences,  but  we  have  to 
grapple  with  disease  as  it  exhibits  itself  in  our  daily  business ; 
to  dress  up  our  thoughts  in  the  simple,  unadorned  style  of  truth, 
m  order  to  properly  describe  the  operations  of  diseased  action. 
Contrary,  then,  to  the  usual  practice  which  is  becoming  too 
prevalent,  I  think,  for  scientific  men,  I  have  chosen  to  walk  out 
of  the  customary  prescribed  path,  and  shall,  with  your  indul- 
gence, give  some  thoughts  upon  a  complamt  of  some  importance 
to  the  medical  profession,  and  about  which  there  is  apparently 
much  obscurity  as  to  its  exact  nature.  I  do  this  with  the  hope 
that  the  thoughts  thrown  out  here  may  induce  a  more  thorough 
investigation  among  physicians  in  this  State  as  to  the  affecticm. 

My  subject  on  this  occasion  will  be  "  Nursing  Sore  Mouth, 
aa  it  is  called — its  Nature,  Causes,  and  Treatment." 

With  the  exception  of  Drs.  Wood  and  Bell,  no  author,  so  far 
as  we  can  learn,  has  incorporated  into  his  works  "  Nursing  Sore 
Mouth''  as  a  distinct  or  separate  disease,  or  treated  it  as  such. 
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This  strange  silence  of  standard  writers  and  best  nosologists  to 
speak  of  any  affection  ^^  peculiar  to  Ijing-in  women/'  character- 
ized bj  the  phenomena  that  usually  accompany  this  complaint, 
scarcely  admits  of  a  satisfactory  explanation,  unless  it  is  unobserv- 
ed in  some  localities ;  or  if  so,  it  is  regarded  as  nothing  else  but 
some  new  development  of  nature  to  show  us  the  incomprehensibil- 
ity of  her  often  unfathomable  laws  ;  or  at  most,  is  deemed  only 
another  form  of  some  ailment  long  known  to  the  medical  world, 
and  described  under  the  head  of  those  diseases  with  a  like  as- 
semblage of  symptoms,  and  therefore  thought  not  worthy  of 
special  classification  and  description.  The  latter  supposition  is 
far  the  more  probable. 

Previous  to  the  year  1830,  all  history  is  silent  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  this  anomalous  affection.  Dr.  Hale  of  Massachusetts 
first  published  a  paper  upon  this  subject,  and  described  it  as  a 
disease  familiar  with  women  during  gestation  and  lactation,  (See 
Com.  of  Mass.  Med.  Soc,  Vol.  5, 1830.)  Since  which  time, 
Medical  Journals  have  occasionally  contained  brief,  but  imper 
feet  sketches  as  it  existed  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Some  of  these  are  nothing  more  than  a  few  well  marked  cases, 
either  recommending  some  favorite  remedy  that  succeeded  admi- 
rably in  the  practice  of  the  writer,  or  containing  a  few  facts  hardly 
capable  of  being  woven  into  a  theory,  as  to  the  origin  and  nature 
of  the  complaint.  But  from  what  is  written,  we  infer,  that  it 
prevails  equally  in  the  colder  climates  of  New-England,  and  the 
British  Provinces,  as  well  as  in  the  warm  and  more  genial  tem- 
perature of  the  Southern  States ;  that  it  exists  in  isolated  cases 
along  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  from  Maine  to  Florida; 
that  inland  towns  surrounded  by  a  humid  atmosphere,  away 
from  the  invigorating  breezes  of  the  coast,  witness  oftener  its 
ravages  ;  and  that  variety  of  soil  and  local  causes  act  but  feebly 
in  its  production,  only  modifying,  but  not  controlling  its  devel- 
opment. 

It  would  seem  that  some  localities  are  comparatively  exempt 
from  this  sore  mouth.  We  are  unable  to  find  any  adequate 
description  of  it  as  being  common  in  the  Middle  States.  The 
distinguished  Dr.  Dewees  of  Philadelphia,  so  well  known  by  his 
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valuable  contributions  to  the  science  of  Medicine,  never  met 
with  a  solitary  instance  of  this  affection  in  that  city.  But  not- 
withstanding this,  we  are  of  the  opinion  it  may  be  sometimes 
observed  in  this  section  of  our  country,  as  it  is  known  to  exist 
in  the  same  latitude,  only  a  few  miles  distant.  Perhaps  it  may 
not  be  attended  with  that  severity  and  obstinacy  with  which  it 
visits  other  places ;  hence  the  reason  of  its  not  being  there  des- 
cribed. 

This  disease  is  by  no  means  indigenous  to  the  United  States. 
Other  lands  acknowledge  its  prevalence,  but  our  information  upon 
this  point  is  very  imperfect.  In  Great  Britain,  especially  the 
northern  part,  it  is  said  to  be  a  rare  disease.  In  Germany  and 
France  it  is  more  frequent.  "  In  the  former  country,"  remarks 
Dr.  Gage,*  "  whole  wards  in  some  of  the  lying-in  hospitals  are 
crowded  with  women  laboring  under  its  severity."  "  At  the 
Paris  Hospital,"  writes  Dr.  Field,t  "  it  is  quite  common  in  fe- 
males, and  the  French  physicians  believe  it  traceable  in  some 
form  or  other  far  back  into  antiquity." 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  note,  that  for  the 
most  part,  nursing  sore  mouth  is  sporadic  ;  yet  like  many  other 
diseases,  it  sometimes  travels  out  of  its  accustomed  path,  and 
invests  itself  with  intractable  management.  It  is  more  obsti* 
nate  in  some  seasons  than  in  others ;  and  yields,  according  to 
some  writerSj^ot  so  readily  to  treatment.  In  Berkshire  county, 
Mass.,  *'  a  mountainous  region,"  it  existed  as  an  epidemic  in 
1833  ;  and  in  1836,  at  Middletown,  Connecticut.  We  have  an 
impression,  that  in  the  State  of  New-York,  it  has  had  a  similar 
history.  In  this  respect,  it  is  not  unlike  the  apthae,  which  Van 
Swieten  observed  in  his  time.  "  In  Holland,"  he  remarks, 
**  this  malady  spread  itself  epidemically  in  the  year  twenty-eight" 
of  the  17th  century ;  and  yet  he  mentions  the  singular  circum- 
stance, that  during  his  sojourn  of  five  years  at  Vienna,  he  never 
witnessed  a  single  case  of  apthse,  and  gives  as  a  reason  for  fhisy 
^'  that  the  complaint  was  most  familiar  to  cold  and  wet  chmates." 

Almost  all  American  writers,  who  have  considered  this  subject, 
have  supposed  it  a  woi;a^e«^w.    But,   in  this,  we  believe  they 

*  Manchester,  K.  H.       t  Bangorj  Me. 
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are  mistaken.  We  think  it  as  old  as  the  medical  art.  Before 
the  article  of  Dr.  Hale,  it  was,  as  we  have  before  written, 
doubtless  placed  under  the  general  head  of  those  diseases  tech- 
nicallj  called,  Apthae,  and  accordingly,  all  its  literature  we  find 
credited  to  this  class  of  complaints,  whether  rightfully  or  not 
we  shall  presently  see.  In  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  an  apthous 
state  of  the  mouth,  dangerous  and  obstinate,  was  occasionally 
noticed.  He  tells  us  of  a  nursing  female,  who  lay  ill  of  the 
feyer,  and  **  whose  tongue  was  roughly  set  with  tubercles,  like 
hail."  Then  he  speaks  of  a  "Thrush"  of  a  grave  character, 
and  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  its  identity,  with  what  is 
called  the  sore  mouth  of  nursing  women.  His  language  is, 
**  Thrush  in  the  mouth  is  bad  in  women  with  child ;"  that  "  fluxes 
that  are  apthous  are  a  mischievous  sign  in  women  with  child ;" 
and  that  ^'  a  thrush  of  the  mouth  brings  a  flux  of  the  bowels  to 
women  with  child."  Certainly  this  answers  well  the  description 
of  the  "  modern  Thrush,"  which  has  been  termed  the  "  opprobi- 
um  medicorumj^  on  account  of  its  virulence  and  unyielding 
nature,  as  it  presents  itself  in  some  individuals.  Ketelaer,  in 
his  work,  ^'  De  Apthis,"  makes  mention  of  a  singular  and  like 
affection,  which  he  noticed  ^'  in  the  moist  regions  of  Zealand." 
Van  Swieten,  in  his  Commentaries  has  discussed  the  question, 
**  Why  apthae  of  the  mouth  in  women  with  child  presage  abor- 
tion ?"  assuredly  indicating  that  a  kindred  disease  was  not  then 
unknown,  and  troublesome  to  women  in  the  puerperal  state. 
His  descriptions  of  some  forms  and  symptoms  of  the  "  Thrush" 
he  met  with,  corresponds  in  almost  every  particular  to  the 
malady  we  are  considering.  If  we  come  down  to  the  present 
century,  the  opinion  prevails  to  some  extent,  that  it  is  not  of 
modem  date.  In  a  recent  conversation  with  the  learned  and 
venerable  Dr.  James  Jackson,  of  Boston,  he  stated  that  he  had 
frequentiy  seen  this  sore  mouth,  early  in  his  professional  career. 
He  began  his  profession  in  the 'year  1800,  and  occasionally 
noticed  it  from  that  time  to  1818,  when  he  renounced  the  prac- 
tice of  midwifery  for  other  important  duties. 

Thus  much  is  known  of  its  general  history.     Let  us  now  turn 
to  a  more  particular  consideration  of  Nursing  Sore  Mouth. 
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It  has  been  examined  by  writers  under  the  various  titles  of 
"  Sore  Mouth  in  Nursing  Women ;"  "  Stonuititis  Nuteicum ;" 
^^ Puerperal  Anaemia;"  ^^  Stomatitis  in  Pregnancy,  and  during 
Lactation;"  and  simply  ^^  Stomatitis."  It  is  thus  called,  because 
of  its  supposed  familiarity  with  females  in  gestation  and  lacta- 
tion, and  existing  at  no  other  time. 

This  disease  is  sufficientiy  identified  by  these  various  syno- 
nyms ;  and  there  is  but  littie  probability  of  misapprehending 
what  is  meant  by  writers,  by  the  term,  ^^  nursing  sore  mouth," 
unless  it  be  confounded  with  those  affections  controlled  by  simi- 
lar laws  of  existence,  and  not  unfrequently  seen  in  like  condition 
of  the  system*  *  We  mean,  of  course,  those  diseases  described 
under  the  general  head  of  apthas.  We  propose  to  examine,  in 
a  manner  as  concise  as  possible,  the  relation  of  nursmg  sore 
mouth  to,  and  points  of  correspondence  with  apthae,  the  only 
complaint  it  in  the  least  resembles,  and  for  which  it  may  be 
possibly  mistaken.  Dr.  Ely,  of  New-York,  remarks  on  this 
point,  ^^  We  have  thought  in  comparing  the  description  given  of 
'  chronic  thrush'  with  that  ^ven  by  some  writers  of  this  affec- 
tion, that  if  the  terms  were  changed  the  description  would  be 
improved."* 

Before,  however,  instituting  a  parallelism  between  these  two 
forms  of  disease,  we  would  remark,  that  nursing  sore  mouth  is 
characterized  by  inflammation  and  ulceration,  and  is  never  so 
named,  imless  ulcers  or  their  premonitory  symptoms  are  ob- 
served. Dr.  EJaapp,  formerly  of  Iowa,  has  referred  to  two 
articles ;  the  one  published  by  Dr.  W.  Ohanning,  of  Boston,  on 
"  Notes  on  Anhsdmia,  principally  with  its  connection  with  the 
Puerperal  state ;"  the  other  by  Dr.  M.  Hall,  on  '^  Mimosis  In- 
quieta,"  which,  if  acknowledged  to  be  examples  of  this  disease, 
would  go  to  show,  tiiat  ulceration  is  not  always  necessary  to  con- 
stitute this  affection.  Let  us  briefly  examine  these  two  articles. 
Of  the  sixteen  cases  of  ArJuBmiay  refortei  by  Dr.  Channing, 
only  one  had  any  soreness  of  the  mouth,  and  it  cannot  be  in- 
ferred from  the  report  of  this  case  that  it  was  an  annoying 

*  Boston  Medical  Journal  Vol.  39,  Page  41. 
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attendant,*  or  formed  a  pecnliarity  in  the  cases  narrated.  In 
the  po9t  mortem  examination,  no  remark  is  made  of  inflamma- 
tion or  tdceration  being  observed  in  the  month  or  intestinal  tube. 
Dr.  Hall  says  nothing  of  the  soreness  of  the  mouth  in  his  des- 
cription of  URmom  Inquietay  which  he  certainly  would  have 
done,  had  it  been  a  prominent  symptom,  as  all  will  bear  testi- 
mony, knowing  with  what  minuteness  and  accuracy  he  enumer- 
ates the  various  phenomena  of  this  class  of  diseases.  The  affec- 
tion of  Drs.  Ghanning  and  Hall,  are,  evidently,  ancBmiaj  and 
were  so  considered.  It  is  barely  possible,  that  ulceration  may 
not  be  visible,  and  still  the  disease  exist ;  if  so,  future  investiga- 
tion will  alone  elucidate  this  question ;  the  past  has  failed  to  do  so. 

But  let  us  return  from  our  digression.  Are  there  any  real 
distinctions  between  apthee  and  the  sore  mouth  of  nursmg 
women,  which  can  be  defined,  or  made  the  basis  of  any  variety 
of  treatment  ?    When  can  the  line  of  demarcation  be  drawn? 

Now,  to  properly  appreciate  the  difference,  or  similarities  of 
these  two  affections,  it  must  be  done  by  comparing  the  prominent 
symptoms  of  each,  course  of  disease,  or  the  physical  lesions  of 
either.  In  doing  this,  we  do  not  propose  to  go  into  an  extended 
examination  of  this  question,  but  a  statement  of  the  chief  and 
leading  points  of  difference  and  resemblance  may  not  be  inap- 
propriate.   They  simulate  each  other  in  many  respects. 

1st.  They  both,  as  we  have  already  seen,  occur  epidemically, 
without  any  discoverable  connection  with  season  and  tempera- 
ture. This  fact  is  acknowledged  by  several  writers,  and  it  is 
needless  to  enlarge  thereupon. 

2d.  They  have  the  same  laws  in  regard  to  location.  Some 
places  are  entirely  free  from  apthae.  It  is  thus  with  nursing  sore 
mouth. 

8d.  In  their  pht/aieal  lesions.  Nursing  sore  mouth  oommenr 
cea  on  the  edge  of  the  tongue  inside  of  the  cheeks,  and  then 
extending  to  the  mucous  lining  of  the  oesophagus,  and  to  the 
stomach.  Apthse  also  attacks  the  same  parts.  Here  tlien  is  no 
disagreement  among  writers,  who  have  described  the  pathology 
of  both  complaints.    They  are  said  to  differ,  if  at  all,  in  the 

*  See  New-England  Medical  Jonmal,  Vol.  1,  page  157. 
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extent  and  seyerity  of  the  lesions.  The  former  is  supposed  to 
be  more  severe  in  the  character  of  the  ulceration,  than  common 
aptha&. 

They  do  not  affect  the  mouth  alone  but  similar  lesions  are  dis- 
covered elsewhere.  Dr.  Brainard,*  President  of  Rush  College, 
says  he  has  met  with  the  same  kind  of  ulceration  in  the  genital 
organs,  with  white  ulcerated  patches  about  the  orifice  of  the 
va^na  and  urethra,  which  caused  great  smarting  on  urination. 
This  state  of  things  continued  in  one  female  during  the  first  and 
second  lactation  and  pregnancy.  Its  second  reappearance  was 
in  so  severe  a  form  as  to  endanger  her  life  and  render  necessary 
tiie  induction  of  premature  labor,  when  it  ceased  there,  and 
attacked  the  mouth.  This  writer  has  reported  several  cases 
attended  with  the  same  pathological  appearance.  Van  Swieten 
also  was  a  witness  to  the  same  state  of  the  parts  in  apthas.  He 
says,  "  I  have  sometimes  seen  ulcuscules  in  the  genitals  without 
any  symptoms,  that  would  give  reason  to  suspect  anything  of  a 
venereal  disease ;  and  they  have  been  at  first  troublesome  by 
their  intolerable  itching,  afterwards  extremely  painful,  with  a 
swelling  of  the  labia ;  and  I  have  found  them  exactly  answera- 
ble to  those  ulcuscules,  which  bear  the  name  of  thrush^  and  are 
by  the  ancients  described  and  called  by  the  name  of  apihoe.^^ 
Hippocrates  saw  the  same  occurrence, 

4th.  There  is  a  similarity  among  writers  in  the  description 
and  resemblance  of  the  pustules,  or  ulcers  ;  and  like  discrepan- 
cies, as  to  the  actual  state  of  the  diseased  parts.  This  must  be 
noticed,  as  one  investigates,  and  compares  the  language  used  in 
the  delineation  of  the  various  phenomena  of  both  complaints. 
For  instance.  Dr.  Hale  says,  "  nursing  sore  mouth  commences 
on  the  edge  of  the  tongue,  with  a  hardened  pimple."  Dr. 
McGugin,  of  Iowa,  and  others  affirm,  that  round  whitish  or 
yellowish  vesicles,  which  become  the  foci  of  a  diffused  inflamma- 
tion are  first  seen.  Dr.  Taylor  of  Florida,  describes  the  state 
of  the  parts  thus :  "  The  tongue  is  covered  with  small,  white 
pustules,  closely  connected  together."  Others,  because  they  do 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  watch  the  progress  of  this  malady 

-*  See  Boston  Medical  Jonmal  Vol.  41 ,  Page  373. 
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in  its  earliest  stages,  attest  that  ulceration  mth  an  inflamed  con- 
dition of  the  entire  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  the  exact 
appearance.  Now  let  us  look  at  the  description  of  common 
apiJuB. 

Dr.  Wood  describes  them  thus :  ^^  The  vesicles  are  small) 
oval,  or  roundish ;  white,  or  pearl  colored."  They  are  first  ob- 
served on  the  edge  of  the  tongue.  Andral  divides  them  into 
three  species ;  the  popular,  the  vesicular,  and  pustular.  Billiard, 
into  two  stages.  The  first  consisting  of  small,  white  milary 
tumors ;  the  second  of  superficial  ulcers.  Gardien  denominates 
them  tubercles.  Others  say  that  pustules  and  ulceration  are 
seen  at  one  and  the  same  time.  These  vesicles,  says  Dr.  Con- 
die,  "  enlarge  and  are  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  inflammation," 
just  what  happens  in  nursing  sore  mouth. 

Again,  the  vesicles  in  both  are  often  distinct,  scattering,  and 
sometimes  numerous  and  confluent.  When  distinct  in  either 
affection  the  symptoms  and  ulceration  are  of  a  mild  character, 
and  usually  confined  to  the  mouth;  but  when  confluent  they 
assume  a  greater  degree  of  severity  and  obstmacy.  We  will 
briefly  condense  the  excellent  description  of  M.  Guersent,  on  this 
latter  kind  of  apthae,  and  then  we  can  more  readily  see  the 
points  of  comparison  with,  and  the  likeness  to  the  disease  in 
question,  especially  when  we  speak  of  its  symptoms. 

This  species  of  apthse  is  painful  and  obstinate,  and  not  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  At  the  Hospital  de  la  Matemet^  of  Fans, 
it  is  rarely  if  ever  seen.  M.  Gruveilhier  never  observed  it 
while  he  had  charge  of  that  Institution.  It  be^ns  with  chill- 
ness,  headache  and  fever,  which  of  ten  moderates  without  entirely 
ceasing,  even  when  the  vesicles  are  all  developed.  These  vesi- 
cles extend  from  the  mouth  to  the  fauces,  and  are  said  to  reach 
the  stomach,  producing  severe  diarrhoea,  and  abdominal  pains, 
and  from  their  severity,  sometimes  terminate  in  death.  Food 
when  taken  causes  anguish ;  and  deglutition  is  more  or  less  dif- 
ficult by  reason  of  the  large  number  of  pustules,  ulcers,  and 
surrounding  irritation  covering  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  tongno 
and  fauces,  "  Ces  pustules  sont  quelquefois,  si  nombreuses 
qu'  elles  parasamt  comme  confluents.    EUes  simulent  assez  bien 
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reruption  varioleuse  dans  le  cas  a^  elle  occupe  la  bouche,  le  voae 
du  palaisj  et  une  partie  des  fosses  gutterales."  Dr.  Wood  re- 
marks, "  This  variety  occurs  most  frequently  in  adults,  and  is 
said  to  attack  preferably  Tvomen  in  child-bed."  What  then  is 
the  difference  between  this  kind  of  apthad,  and  nursing  sore 
mouth  ? 

Once  more,  the  vesicles  ulcerate  in  both  affections,  and  the 
ulcers  are  of  an  oval  form  with  now  and  then  ragged  edges ; 
and  over  their  surface  is  generally  thrown  a  whitish  or  yellow- 
ish film.  Often  they  are  of  a  raw  and  inflamed  appearance. 
Their  size  varies,  but  they  are  nearly  the  same  in  every 
respect.  In  nursing  sore  mouth,  they  are  sometimes  about 
as  large  as  ^^  half  the  size  of  a  three-cent  piece  to  that  of  a  fifty 
cent  piece."-(Dr.  Jadkin^.')  Dr.  Hale  states, "  I  have  seen  coq- 
siderable  loss  of  the  substance  on  the  edge  of  the  tongue.*'  Dr. 
Hall  relates  an  instance  of  apthse  where  a  like  circumstance  was 
noticed.  In  some  patients,  several  small  ulcers  seem  to  coalesce, 
and  constitute  one  large  ulcerated  surface. 

5th.  There  is  a  striking  coincidence,  as  regards  the  kind  of 
constitutions  in  which  both  complaints  are  found.  It  is  confessed 
by  all,  that  apthdB  are  present  equally  among  the  feeble  in  health, 
as  well  as  the  most  robust.  When,  however,  they  are  seen  in 
adults,  they  are  more  firequently  among  persons  of  a  scrofulous 
diathesis,  or  those  constitutionally  delicate ;  in  children,  among 
those  of  a  relaxed  habit  with  the  predominance  of  the  lymphatic 
system," — (Condie.)  It  is  in  this  latter  class  of  subjects  that 
the  disease  is  best  studied,  because  apthae  are  oftener  distinct 
and  of  a  milder  character  in  adults.  , 

Nursing  sore  mouth,  also  attacks  chiefly  those  of  a  lax  fibre, 
thin  in  flesh,  pale,  and  of  an  anaemic  appearance.* — (Dr.  Judkins 
of  Ohio.)  Dr.  Sumner,  of  Connecticut,  thinks  those  inclined  to 
phthisic  pulmonalis,  are  its  most  frequent  victims.  Others  be- 
Keve  it  occurs  oftener  in  persons  of  scrofulous  habits.  Dr. 
Backus  says,  that  "  women  of  a  vigorous  constitution  and  good 
general  health  are  as  subject  to  it  as  the  most  feeble.  Prof. 
Ware,  of  Harvard  University  writes,  "  I  have  not  thought  any 


*  See  K.  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine,  y<^  14,  Jmuury  No. 
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particular  constitution  is  more  exposed  to  this  complaint  than  an- 
other ;  but  those  women  who  have  any  exhausting  causey  operating 
upon  them  during  pregnancy  are  most  liable/*  It  is  the  writer's 
experience  that  the  disease  seizes  the  most  feeble  in  health,  as 
well  as  the  strongest.  We  know  of  one  female  of  robust  and 
plethoric  habit,  possessing,  seemingly,  all  the  lineaments  of  pe^ 
feet  health ;  vigorous  in  mind  and  body,  and  capable  of  great 
endurance,  who  has  borne  two  healthy  children,  and,  at  both 
periods,  was  compelled  to  wean  her  child,  or  die  from  the  pros- 
trating efiects  of  this  complaint.  The  sister  of  this  lady,  equally 
strong  and  healthy,  had  also  this  soreness  of  the  mouth. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood,  that  all  persons  whose  constitutions 
are  enfeebled  will  be  attacked  with  an  apthous  condition  of  the 
mouth,  for  this  is  contrary  to  experience.  A  large  majority  of 
women  go  through  pregnancy  and  lactation  without  any  touch 
of  it.  Its  existence  is  only  an  exception  to  a  general  rule. 
Both  apthae  and  nursing  sore  mouth  attack  whole  families.  If 
one  is  afflicted,  another  will  be  liable,  although  it  may  not  be  at 
the  same  time.  We  have  noticed  children  of  the  same  parent- 
age to  be  thus  affected  during  gestation  and  lactation. 

Thus  far  we  have  referred  to  a  few  of  the  more  prominent 
resemblances  of  these  two  affections ;  let  us  now  consider  the 
supposed  points  of  difference,  for  they  are  thought  by  many  to 
be  unlike. 

1st.  In  the  color  of  the  tongue^  lips — the  inside  of  the  cheeks 
—  the  external  appearance  of  ulcers  and  even  the  whole  lining 
membrane  of  the  mouth  and  fauces.  These  are  of  "  a  pecuKar 
red  or  deep  pink  color/'  says  Dr.  Backus,  and  others.  This  is 
deemed  a  distinguishing  mark  or  trait  of  nursing  sore  mouth. 
But  notwithstanding  this.  Van  Swieten,  and  many  other  authors 
describe  some  kinds  of  apthae,  not  familiar  to  females  alone,  and 
not  dissimilar  to  the  phenomenon  above  represented.  Apthse 
occurred  in  their  practice  "  flame  colored,  yellow ^  livid,  or  even 
llacTcj^*  arising  from  and  depending  upon  a  difference  in  consti- 
tutional habit  of  the  person  affected. 

In  the  next  place,  they  are  believed  to  be  distinct,  because, 

*  See  Van  Swietea's  Commentaries. 
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nursing  sore  mouth  is  said  to  be  a  disease  incident  to  women 
alone  during  the  last  stages  of  pregnancy,  and  the  process  of 
lactation,  while  apthae  are  noted  in  almost  all  stages  of  life 
among  males  as  well  as  females ;  the  young  as  well  as  the  old. 
K  this  distinction  could  be  made  to  appear,  it  would  go  far  to 
prove  their  dissimilarity ;  but  here,  unfortunately,  there  is  not 
consonance  of  opinion  among  writers,  some  affirming  one  IMng, 
and  some  another. 

Dr.  Backus  is  quite  positive  that  there  is  a  marked  difference, 
and  writes  thus  of  nursing  sore  mouth :  *^  It  is  in  the  first  place 
confined  to  females,  no  man  ever  had  it,  or  ever  will ;  it  attacks 
those  who  are  nursing,  or  those  who  are  advanced  to  the  last 
stages  of  pregnancy."  Dr.  Hale  confirms  this  statement.  Dr. 
Taylor  remarks,  "  In  an  extensive  practice  of  seven  years,  I 
have  never  met  with  a  single  case  of  sore  mouth  in  man  or  in 
woman  who  did  not  ^ve  suck,  which  was  in  the  least  analagous" 
to  the  species  now  under  consideration.  But  all  observers,  who 
have  had  equal  opportunities  to  notice  the  peculiarities  of  both 
complaints  are  not  thus  agreed.  Dr.  Knapp  thinks  it  is  not  an 
affection  belonging  to  women  alone — "  We  have  repeatedly  seen 
men,  and  boys,  subjects  of  this  complaint ;  also  girls  as  well  as 
Buckling  women."*  Dr.  Shanks,  of  Tennessee,  says  that  at 
Memphis,  chronic  diarrhoea  in  humid  miasmatic  localities  pre- 
sents in  males  many  of  the  general  symptoms  of  this  sore  mouth 
accompanied  with  the  peculiar  raw,  clean  and  red  tongue,  (some- 
times an  attendant)  together  with  ulceration  of  the  mouth.  Dr. 
Ely  of  New- York  speaks  thus  :  ^^  It  is  believed  that  a  similar 
affection  is  found  in  the  male  sex." 

In  this  diversity  of  opinion,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  the 
true  answer  to  this  question,  except  by  future  observation.  We 
can  conceive,  nay,  it  may  not  be  improbable,  that  the  view  of 
Drs.  Knapp  and  Ely  may  be  correct,  if  gestation  and  lactation 
act  as  predisposing  causes,  only  so  far  as  they  tend  to  bring  the 
female  constitution  to  a  state  favorable  to  the  development  of  an 
apthous  condition  of  the  mouth.  We  might  infer  from  analogy, 
dso,  that  this  would  take  place,  provided  a  like  pathological 


*  N.  Y.  Joornal  of  Medicine,  YoL'U. 
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condition  could  be  induced  in  the  male.  Perhaps  the  reason 
why  the  disease  has  been  judged  to  belong  exclusively  to  females 
is  its  frequency  with  this  class  of  persons.  Their  habits,  and 
often  unnecessary  confinement,  in  secluding  themselves  from  the 
invigorating  and  healthful  influences  of  air  and  exercise  strongly 
predisposes  them  to  be  its  subjects.  In  addition,  there  are 
many  depressing  influences  brought  to  bear  on  the  naturally 
delicate  female  constitution,  which  males  are  entirely  exempt 
from,  or  can  more  readily  withstand ;  hence  their  more  frequent 
immunity  from  this  malady. 

Doubtless  the  comparison  might  with  profit  be  carried  farther, 
but  this  much  must  suffice.  The  symptoms  of  apthas  are  not 
very  fully  delineated,  as  they  exhibit  themselves  in  adults,  and 
it  is  for  this  cause  we  are  unable  to  longer  pursue  the  points  of 
identity.  Whenever  they  have  been  seen,  they  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  local  affair,  or  at  least,  only  a  complication  of  some 
other  affection,  and  hence  but  little  has  been  written  thereupon. 
It  is  in  works  upon  the  Diseases  of  Children,  that  we  find  the 
most  reliable  descriptions  of  common  apthae.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, endeavor  to  indicate  other  striking  similarities  as  we  pro- 
ceed in  the  enumeration  of  some  of  the  usual  symptoms  of  the 
sore  mouth  of  nursing  women. 

Symptoms.  Before  the  appearance  of  what  constitutes  the 
peculiarity  of  this  complaint  there  is  what  may  be  termed  the 
formative  or  irritative  period.*  The  system  is  brought  by  a 
train  of  circumstances  into  a  condition  adapted  to  its  existence. 
The  digestive  apparatus  is  enfeebled — assimilation  imperfect ; 
the  functions  of  the  liver  are  deranged ;  and  the  bowels  consti- 
pated. There  is  often  a  vague  uneasiness  in  the  epigastric 
region,  attended  with  acidity,  flatulence  and  abnormal  secre- 
tions. "Vomiting,  which  is  usually  common  in  the  mormng 
during  gestation  is  seen  not  unfrequently  after  laying  down  at 
night."  In  addition,  one  will  notice  a  general  restlessness,  or 
malaise,  tendency  to  low  spirits,  a  feeling  of  lassitude,'*  and 
debility,  and  indisposition  to  exertion  of  any  kind.     Some  kinds 


*  The  same  symptoms,  as  occur  during  this  period,  we  have  observed  in 
common  apthie. 
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of  food  create  so  much  pain  and  distress  as  to  require  the  ad- 

mimstration  of  an  anodyne.     This  was  quite  noticeable  in  a 

fiirong,  healthy  female,  who  came  under  our  observation.    In 
the  meanwhile,  the  appetite  is  variable,  but  in  a  very  large 

number  of  cases  morbidly  ravenous,  and  seemingly  unable  to  be 

satisfied. 

The  disease  is  sometimes  connected  with,  and  indeed  prece- 
ded by  sore  nipples,  by  an  eruptive  affection  of  the  skin  and 
especially  the  tarsi,  and  sometimes  the  comer  of  the  lips,  and 
external  labia.  There  are  not  a  great  many  cases,  however, 
irhere  these  phenomena  are  observed. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  this  complaint  are  aware  of  its 
approach  by  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  taste,  especially  that  of 
salt.  The  food  is  destitute  of  its  usual  relish.*  Dr.  McGugin 
observes  that  even  before  its  inception  there  is  a  sensation  of 
sinking,  and  depression,  together  with  prostration.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  attack  is  usually  gradual,  and  is  marked  by  succes- 
sive stages.  But  some  have  found  a  different  experience.  Dr. 
Backus,  for  instance,  says,  ^^  the  accession  of  the  disease  is  often 
very  rapid  from  apparent  health.  It  comes  on  violently  in  the 
evemng,  while  during  the  day  there  had  been  no  approach  of  it.'* 
Others  have  not  met  with  the  same  suddenness  of  attack. 

The  first  prominent  symptom  which  attracts  the  notice  of  the 
patient,  is  a  scalding  sensation,  similar  in  feeling  to  that  pro- 
duced by  hot  fluids  when  taken  into  the  mouth.  In  looking  at 
the  irritated  part,  one  will  find  heat  and  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  Sometimes  a  general  soreness  of  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  mouth  without  the  existence  of  vesicles  or 
Tdcers.  This  may  continue  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time. 
Now  and  then  is  noticed  a  different  state  of  things.  Red  spots 
on  the  sides  of  the  tongue  come  forth,  together  with  a  few  whit- 
ish vesicles.  These  may  be  distinct,  or  confluent.  Accompany- 
ing these  the  whole  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth,  the  lips  and 
tongue  are  in  a  highly  vascular,  and  in  a  congested  state,  resem- 

*  Any  one  who  has  had  apthie  will  bear  witness  that  the  same  sensation^ 
obtain.  In  the  case  of  the  writer,  he  has  had  loss  of  taste,  and  the  peculiar 
scalding  sensation  of  noising  sore  month  which  we  shall  presently  describe, 
^ther  medical  men  with  whom  we  have  conversed  confinn  this. 
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bling  in  some  respects  tihe  lips  of  patients  in  an  anaemic  condi- 
tion, or  rather  those  whose  blood  is  not  sufficiently  oxygenized. 
The  small  capillary  vessels  are  burdened  with  dark,  venous  blood. 
The  tongue  is  often  of  a  smooth,  polished  appearance,  free  from 
coat,  slightly  swollen,  and  ^^  early  in  the  attack  along  its  edges 
may  be  observed  little  granular  elevations,  extremely  sensitive." 
The  sufferer  complains  of  pain  in  some  parts  of  the  mouth,  as  '^  if 
a  thorn  were  in  the  affected  part."  Little  vesicles  soon  becomd 
the  centre  of  an  inflamed  circle,  wluch,  when  the  least  particle 
of  food  or  drink,  except  of  the  blandest  kind,  touches,  causes 
extreme  anguish.  The  lymphatic  system  is  unduly  excited,  and 
the  salivary  glands  pour  forth  large  quantities  of  saliva,  often  of 
an  acrid  nature.  So  severe  is  the  disease  in  some  individuals, 
that  the  lips  become  tumefied,  and  over  which  are  continuaUy 
running  the  secretions  of  the  salivary  vessels. 

Even  all  this  while  the  appetite  remains  often  in  a  good  con- 
dition ;  but  the  patient  loathes  all  nourishment,  on  account  of  the 
extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  inflamed  vesicles  and  the  surrounding 
irritation. 

J£  the  vesicles  be  few,  the  disease  is  easily  manageable,  and 
will  yield  to  suitable  remedies ;  or  at  least  will  be  kept  in  abey- 
ance, allowing  the  mother  to  nurse  the  child.  Oftentimes,  a 
gentle  cathartic  operates  to  check  or  rather  modify  its  character 
and  limit  its  progress.  On  the  contrary,  if  constipation  pre- 
dominates at  any  time,  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  intensity 
of  the  symptoms. 

The  complaint,  not  unfirequenfly,  unless  under  the  influence 
of  curative  treatment,  assumes  a  far  different  and  graver  aspect. 
Ulceration  begms  and  spreads,  especially  in  lax  and  strumous 
habits,  aver  a  larger  surface.  The  vesicles  multiply,  and  form, 
with  their  ragged  borders  on  the  soft  parts  of  the  mouth, — ^then 
pass  to  the  fauces  —  into  the  posterior  nares,  along  the  bronchia? 
and  involve  tjie  lungs  in  an  irreparably  diseased  condition.  As 
we  have  before  said,  they  creep  down  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
oesophagus  to  the  stomach,  and  then  induce  a  new  train  of  symp- 
toms. The  soreness  of  the  mouth  by  this  extension  of  ulcer- 
ation does  not  abate  one  particle,  but  continues  on  with  the  saro© 
obstinacy. 
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When  the  ulcers  reach  the  stomach,  one  will  notice  a  slight 
tenderness  of  the  abdomen  in  the  region  of  the  epigastrium ; 
more  prostration ;  swelling  of  the  extremities ;  "  a  dark,  cre- 
scentic  circle  under  the  eyes,"  and  an  aimous  look  of  the  coui>- 
tenance,  which  is  often  remarked  in  severe  cases  of  nursing  sore 
mouth.  Kow  the  suffering  is  great  for  the  surfaces,  if  the  ulcers 
are  preternaturally  endowed.  Diarrhoea  sets  in  and  becomes 
an  obstmate  symptom.  The  discharges  are  &ee  and  copious,  of 
a  thin  and  watery  consistence, — sometimes  of  a  darkish  color ; 
and  in  more  protracted  forms,  ash-colored,  or  inclined  to  light ; 
fermented  and  frothy.  Dr.  Judkins  says  that  "  floating  flocculi, 
of  a  mucous  appearance  may  be  frequently  seen  after  a  recent 
evacuation  of  the  bowels."  But  the  diarrhoea  may  not  be  per- 
sistent, for  it  often  alternates  with  costiveness.  In  such  instaur 
ces,  the  soreness  of  the  mouth  is  intensified  with  an  increase  in 
tlie  depth  and  extent  of  the  inflammation* 

The  exhaustion  from  this  diarrhoea  is  often  harrassing  to  the 
patient,  and  next  to  the  ulceration  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome 
symptoms  of  this  affection.  This  together  with  the  want  of  suf- 
ficient nourishment  often  debilitates  to  an  alarming  degree. 
The  countenance,  and  in  fact,  the  whole  exterior  of  the  patient 
bear  impress  of  the  extreme  severity  of  the  lesion,  which  is  thus 
warring  upon  the  vitality  of  the  system,  and  unless  checked  in 
its  death-work,  will  terminate  in  hopeless  recovery.  The  body 
becomes  emaciated ;  hectic  fever  ensues,  and  if  the  person 
attacked  has  a  predominance  of  the  lymphatic  system,  or  is  of  a 
"  strumous  diathesis,  tuberculosis  will  be  developed  with  cough, 
haemoptysis  perhaps,"  and  other  fatal  symptoms  close  the  scene. 

While  nursing  sore  mouth  is  in  its  incipient  stages,  there  is 
often  considerable  feverish  excitement,  together  with  dryness  of 
the  skin,  and  an  elevated  pulse.  The  mind  is  irritable  and  des- 
pondent and  there  is  an  undue  excitement  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. Sometimes  the  disease  passes  from  the  acute  to  the  chronic 
fonn — the  fever  subsides,  and  the  appetite,  unless  diarrhoea  is 
an  attendant,  is  improved.  When,  indeed,  any  exhaustive  drain 
is  going  on  in  the  system,  then,  some  febrile  symptoms  may 

remsdn  to  weary  out  the  strength  of  the  patient. 
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There  are  some  cases  of  nnrring  sore  mouth  where  it  seeins 
to  terminate  in  confirmed  ansemia.  One  will  find  in  this  class 
of  patients,  extreme  paleness  of  the  £Ace  and  lips ;  palptation; 
dyspnoea ;  loss  of  appetite ;  vomiting  when  the  least  food  is  taken; 
throbbing  in  the  head ;  vertigo  on  assuming  the  erect  postore; 
mtolerance  of  light  and  sound ;  wakefulness ;  starting  during 
sleep ;  paleness ;  transparency  of  the  ears  and  fingers ;  great 
tod  alarming  oppression  about  the  chest ;  great  nervous  iiritar 
bility,  and  scanty  urine  with  a  whitish  sediment.  It  is  needless 
to  add,  that  these  are  extremely  critical  cases. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  as  well  stated,  that  a  large  ma 
jority  of  cases  are  not  accompanied  with  such  virul^ce,  e8pe^ 
ially  if  under  the  control  of  judicious  treatment.  But  wfaenerer 
ulcers  occur,  it  is  a  cause  of  solicitude,  and  needs,  especially  in 
some  constitutions,  the  fostering  care  of  nurse  and  physidan,  lest 
the  complaint  proceed  to  uncontrollable  bounds.  Some  persona 
are  so  predisposed  to  this  affection,  as  to  never  go  througli  a 
single  lactation  without  bemg  attacked.  Even  when  a  female 
once  affected,  has  not  borne  children  for  quite  a  number  of  years, 
and  on  becoming  pregnant,  it  will  again  appear,  and  so  on  to 
the  end  of  chOd-bearing.  The  mucous  membrane  of  ihe  mottth 
in  some  tends  strongly  to  commence  a  new  ulceration  and  derango- 
ment,  however  slight  the  exciting  cause.  Again,  there  is  another 
thing  worthy  of  note.  In  the  more  stubborn  cases,  when  the  pa- 
tient is  unable  to  take  scarcely  any  food,  on  account  of  the  soreness 
of  the  inflamed  vesicles,  and  doers,  still  the  secretion  of  milk 
continues  abundant.  The  child  iis  generally  healthy,  and  appa- 
renUy  derives  sufficient  support  from  its  mother,  for  growth.  In- 
deed, in  some  persons,  we  have  remarked  that  where  the  stom- 
ach could  not  retam  its  food ;  the  desire  for  aliment  almost  des* 
troyed;  diarrhoea  exceedingly  exhaustive;  and  the  patient 
seemingly  not  having  sufficient  strength  to  raise  her  head  from 
her  pillow ;  even  then  the  infant  did  not  apparently  suffer  from 
the  parent's  debility.  But  there  are  instances,  where,  if  this 
disease  is  permitted  to  continue  for  some  weeks,  the  secretions 
become  morbid,  the  milk  fSuls,  and  the  child  will  be  materially 
affected  by  a  too  long  continuance  at  the  In^east.  Its  digestive 
organs  will  be  impaired,  or  some  eeriouer  difficulty  follow. 
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CaTises.  One  of  the  strongest  predisposing  causes  of  nursing 
sore  month  is  a  naturally  delicate  and  enfeebled  constitution, 
accompanied  by  laxness  of  muscular  fibre,  and  a  deficiency  in 
the  strength  and  activity  of  the  vital  powers.  Whatever  de- 
pressing influence,  therefore,  that  may  operate  to  deprave  the 
system,  and  weaken  its  hold  on  life,  will  contribute  to  the  exist- 
ence of  this  disease.  Persons,  then,  who  have  been  often  bled, 
or  confined  to  low  and  indigestible  diet,  or  weakened  by  contin- 
tied  diarrhoea,  or  some  exhaustive  sickness,  are  well  fitted  to  be 
its  subjects.  Anxiety,  alarm,  or  any  mental  disturbance,  will 
sometimes  indirectly  produce  it.  Derangement  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  may  be  regarded  as  an  occasional  cause,  for,  we  have 
seen  that  the  complaint  is  often  preceded  by  such  derangement ; 
and  in  its  treatment  we  shall  find  that  the  state  of  the  primcB 
vice  influences  to  a  great  degree  the  course  and  activity  of  the 
irritation  in  the  mouth. 

In  addition  to  these,  and  closely  connected  therewith,  are 
other  indirect  or  disturbing  causes  which  exert  an  unhealthy  in- 
fluence over  the  digestive  and  assimilative  organs.  These  are  a 
want  of  suflicient  exercise,  confinement  in  close  and  ill-ventilated 
houses,  some  particular  kinds  of  food  when  the  stomach  is  in  a 
weakened  state.  We  have  met  with  one  patient,  where  molas- 
ses gmgerbread  would  excite  all  the  symptoms  of  nursing  sore 
mouth.  Dr.  Watson,  in  speaking  of  apthae,  says :  "  They  seem 
to  depend  upon  the  mere  derangement  of  the  stomach.  A 
nobleman,  who  is  a  bon  vivant,  can  never  eat  shell-fidi  without 
finding  within  two  hours  afterwards,  that  his  mouth  is  full  of 
apthae.     Even  lobster  sauce  will  serve  him  thus." 

But,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  all  the  above  things  being 
combined,  do  not  afiect  some  individuals,  as  far  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  females  pass  through  all  the  stages  of  the  puerperal 
state  with  perfect  immunity. 

There  are  other  causes  about  which  there  is  not  much  dispute 
that  seem  to  have  an  agency  in  generating  this  malady.  In 
localities  where  "  marsh  miasm"  prevails  this  operates  upon  the 
system  to  invite  into  activity  this  sore  mouth.  For  proof  of 
which,  we  refer  to  the  article  of  Dr.  Shanks,  American  Medical 
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Journal,  Vol.  4 :  1842.  The  facte  related  bj  this  gentleman 
wotdd  certainly  indicate,  that  miasma  was  a  powerful  predisposing 
cause,  or  how  can  it  be  explained,  that  formerly  ^^  few  women 
escaped  the  disease  in  some  degree  during  lactation,"  but  now, 
once  the  country  around  Memphis  has  been  more  exempt  from 
intermittente,  ^^this  affection  has  become  more  rare,  attacking 
those  chiefly  unacclimated,  of  feeble  health  and  of  leuco-phleg- 
matic  temperament." 

In  addition,  there  are  gestation  and  lactation,  which  are  con- 
fessedly causes  that  have  great  power  over  some  female  consti- 
tutions, by  their  capability  of  keeping  up  in  the  system  a  state 
of  irritation.  Some  who  regard  nursing  sore  mouth  as  a  pecu- 
liar affection,  find  ite  principal  cause  in  these  two  conditions  of 
the  system.  This  hypothe£ds,  for  it  is  nothing  more,  would 
really  make  no  difference  between  health  and  disease.  It  would 
create  gestation  and  lactation  at  the  same  time,  physiological 
and  pathological  conditions.  These  states  of  the  system  may 
predispose  to  this  affection,  but  nevertheless,  are  natural  states, 
and  analagous  in  this  respect  to  diversities  of  natural  constitu- 
tion and  acquired  habits  of  body ;  and  no  more  than  the  latter 
constitute  a  pathological  cause.  We  are  brought  to  affirm,  that 
a  state  of  health  is  a  state  of  disease.  There  is  no  escaping  the 
paradox  except  by  saying  that  lactation  is  a  diseased  condition. 
Besides  it  is  well  established,  that  these  two  combined  do  not 
produce  this  sore  mouth  in  nine-tenths  of  those  females  bearing 
children — a  fact  which  goes  to  disprove  the  position  taken. 

But  it  is  objected  to  this  view  of  the  subject  that  this  malady 
is  incurable  in  the  hands  of  some,  except  by  weaning.  This 
objection  does  not  accord  with  the  general  experience  of  phy- 
sicians, for  some  have  found  that  it  can  be  cured  by  the  use  of 
proper  remedies.  And  it  is  well  known,  that  there  are  quite  a 
large  number  of  cases,  that  either  are  curable,  or  at  least,  are 
not  of  so  grave  a  character  as  to  require  the  suspension  of  nurs- 
ing. It  would  be  mdeed  surprising,  if  there  were  no  stubborn 
instances  of  this  malady,  that  hold  out  against  every  m^ans  of 
treatment ;  such  is  the  fact  with  other  diseases,  and  why  n^^ 
with  this  ?    But  then  it  cannot  be  said,  if  it  is  sometimes  obsti- 
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nate,  that  the  disease  is  peculiar  to  lactation,  for  other  ailments 
are  modified  by  these  natural  states,  or  conditions. 

But  further,  if  this  is  a  correct  solution  of  the  phenomena  of 
nursing  sore  mouth,  why  is  it,  that  it  is  always  seen  in  every 
subsequent  pregnancy  and  lactation  of  the  same  individual,  and 
never  at  any  other  time  ?  Our  answer  is  this :  lactation  and 
gestation  serve  as  exciting  causes  to  bring  the  disease  into  being, 
just  as  the  "  lobster  sauce"  in  the  nobleman,  spoken  of  by  Dr. 
Watson,  did  in  producing  apthse.  The  same  principle  is  involved 
and  the  same  explanation  can  be  given  to  both. 

Some,  in  searching  for  the  nature  of  nursing  sore  mouth  have 
supposed  it  was  in  some  way  related  to  anaemia.  Now  that 
these  two  diseases  are  really  different,  can,  we  think,  be  sufiSr 
ciently  demonstrated.  The  one  may  run  into  the  other,  but 
they  depend  for  their  eastence  upon  different  causes.  There  is 
no  doubt,  but  that  anaemic  persons  may  be  more  liable  to  this 
sore  mouth,  than  persons  perfectly  healthy.  They  are  just  as 
subject  to  other  diseases,  as  they  are  to  this.  But  it  cannot  be 
said,  on  this  ground,  that  anaemia  is  the  patholo^cal  cause. 
The  fact  that  this  latter  complaint  occurs  as  an  epidemic,  and  is 
known  to  be  long  absent  from  certain  localities,  where  it  once 
frequented,  while  the  causes  of  anaemia  remain ;  and  the  fact  of 
its  non-occurrence,  at  all,  in  some  countries,  and  not  in  the  prac- 
tice of  physicians,  like  Dr.  Dewees,  (whose  practice  cannot  be 
reasonably  supposed  to  have  embraced  no  cases  of  weak,  relax- 
ed, anaemic  females,)  totally  disparages  the  idea  of  anaemia  in 
any  sense  constituting  the  essential,  or  pathological  cause. 

Others  have  thought  iiiat  this  disease  was  occasioned  by  a 
loss  of  some  particular  principle  of  the  blood.  The  small  num- 
ber of  females  subject  to  this  complaint  is  scarcely  reconcilable 
with  this  supposition.  Then,  we  could  not  exempt  from  the  per- 
nicious influence  of  such  a  cause,  the  vigorous  in  health  and  ple^ 
thoric ;  and  with  still  more  difficulty  can  we  afford  inmiunity  to 
those  strongly  disposed  from  natural  delicacy  of  constitution ; 
and  superadded  anaemic,  exhausted,  and  debilitated  state  of  the 
system — ^many  of  whom,  nevertheless,  escape  the  disease  alto- 
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gether.  This  could  not  be  possible  were  the  foregoing  hypothet- 
ical cause  the  real  and  essential  patiiological  condition. 

A  modem  theory  has  been  started  by  Dr.  Knapp,  denominat- 
ing this  malady  ^^  land  scurvy."  This  gentleman  grounds  his^ 
reasons  therefor,  on  the  treatment  generally  pursued  for  its 
permanent  cure.  We  cannot  agree  with  this  hypothesis  because 
an  apthous  condition  of  the  mouth  cannot  be  traced  to  such  a 
source,  as  is  uniyersally  admitted  to  be  the  cause  of  scorbatos, 
Tiz :  a  deficiency  of  vegetable  diet,  or  a  surplus  of  salted  pro- 
visions. On  the  other  hand,  ikete  is  not  one  case  in  a  thousand, 
where  there  can  be  any  deficiency  among  women  in  this  kind  of 
fix>d.  We  have  known  females,  who  are  in  the  daily  use  of  a 
generous  .vegetable  diet,  wanting  in  no  single  ingredient  to  con- 
stitute it  essentially  anti-scorbutic,  and  yet  these  very  persons 
were  sorely  afflicted  with  ulceration  of  the  mouth  daring  gesta- 
tion and  lactation.  In  this  connection  we  would  remark  that 
^  the  peculiar  afiection"  of  Dr.  M.  Hall,  to  which  the  writer 
refers  in  support  of  his  position,  no  more  answers  the  descrip- 
tion of  scorbutus,  as  ^ven  by  standard  authors,  than  the  sevenJ 
kinds  of  Mimeses  of  Dr.  Hall  does  to  that  of  nursing  sore 
mouth.    It  has  none  of  the  antecedents  of  scurvy. 

Rejecting,  then,  these  several  theories  as  constituting  the  real, 
or  essential  cause  of  this  affection,  we  are  led  to  inquire,  what 
is  its  nature,  or  what  is  the  disease  itself  ?  We  answer,  that 
with  our  present  information  on  jbhis  subject,  we  must  pronounce 
norcdng  sore  mouth  and  apthae  alike.  Upon  their  physical  his- 
tories we  cannot  affirm  them  Afferent.  Their  resemblance  both 
in  their  rise  and  progress  would  tend  to  show,  with  no  small 
degree  of  probability  their  identity.  This  identity,  however, 
resting  upon  this  theoretical  aspect  of  the  case  (which  seems  to 
us,  nevertheless,  the  just  interpretation  of  all  facts  known 
relative  to  this  disease)  nuty  be  held  provisionally,  until  it  be 
tested  by  future  investigation,  as  regards  the  physical  distinc- 
tions of  the  disease,  by  which  such  distinctions  can  be  established. 

We  regard  this  disease  as  local  in  its  nature,  occurring  as  an 
epidemic  and  sporadically,  just  as  all  epidemic  diseases  do.  It 
is  a  frequent  complication  of  idiopathic  fevers  and  disordered 
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states  of  tikd  digestive  oigans.  Bat  the  reason  why  vesicles 
and  ulcers  should  be  first  seen  in  the  mouth,  or  elsewhere  we 
are  unaUe  to  explain.  The  observations  of  Dr.  Hale  upon  this 
pomt  are  not  inappropriate  here.  He  says :  «  From  the  great 
liability  of  the  stcanach  to  be  disordered  in  this  complaint,  and 
especially  from  the  fact  ahready  mentioned,  that  those  remedies 
only  are  of  permanent  benefit  which  act  upon  the  stomach,  it 
should  seem  that  it  is  chiefly  tiirough  the  intervention  of  that 
organ  that  the  disease  is  produced.  We  know  of  no  direct 
sympathy  between  the  parts 'in  which  this  affection  first  appears 
and  the  mammae ;  while  the  stomach  is  very  closely  connected 
with  the  mouth  and  fauces  on  tiie  one  hand,  and  with  the  uterus 
and  all  oth^  organs  associated  with  it  on  the  other."* 

Treatment.  We  propose  to  give  a  synopsis  of  the  treatment 
generally  adopted  by  writers  upon  this  sulject,  befi>re  we  go  on 
to  speak  of  what  we  deem  the  best  means  of  medication.  It 
will  be  seen  as  we  pass,  that  there  is  an  agreement  in  many 
respects  in  the  kinds  of  medicines  used,  also  in  the  recommen- 
dation advised. 

Dr.  Hale  thinks  emetics  useful  in  some  cases  to  produce  a 
powerful  general  effect  upon  the  system.  His  chief  reliance, 
however,  is  upon  tomes ;  tiiose  which  ^ve  vigor  to  the  stomach, 
such  as  some  of  the  preparations  of  bark,  quinine,  porter  and 
ale.  When  porter  stimi:dates  too  much,  he  gives  a  fermented 
solution  of  tartaric  acid  and  sugar— an  agreeable  drink,  as  it 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  add. 

Dr.  Backus,  after  trying  various  doubtM  remedies,  has  hit 
upon  the  following  mixture,  consisting  of  carbonate  of  iron, 
rhubarb,  aloes,  ipecac,  Sajr.  Hispan.  Tins  is  made  up  into 
pills ;  two  of  which  Ji^  ^ven  twice  or  three  times  a  day.  This 
gentleman  has  founcl  this  preparation  successful^  with  astringent 
washes,  m  many  cases. 

Dr.  Shanks, — ^^In  the  most  robust  and  plethoric,  the  fever- 
ish excitem^t  must  be  reduced  by  bleeding,"  followed  by  alter- 

*  It  will  not  be  expected  that  the  writer  should  here  go  into  the  nature  of 
oommon  aptha,  for  this  has  been  done  in  extended  treatises,  although  there  It 
much  more  of  theory  than  fact  in  many  of  the  writings  upon  this  cUiss  of  dis- 
eases. 
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atives  and  laxatives,  such  as  blue  moss,  calcined  magnesia,  and 
rhubarb  in  small  doses.  In  those  of  more  feeble  health,  when 
there  is  but  little  feyerish  excitement,  he  prescribes  as  a  ixm 
and  laxative,  a  combination  of  blue  mass,  ipecac,  carb.  ferri., 
and  aloes,  in  proportion  to  suit  the  case  under  treatment.  Dr. 
Christian,  one  of  the  oldest  physicians  of  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
places  his  trust  in  small  doses  of  ipecac,  alone. 
*  Dr.  Taylor  does  not  depend  upon  the  "  partial  success  of 
tonics,"  but  has  given,  with  benefit,  broken  doses  of  sulphur 
and  cream  of  tartar,  as  the  only  internal  treatment.  In  patients 
exhausted  by  the  effects  of  the  disease,  he  thmks  these  should 
be  carefully  prescribed,  perhaps  only  for  costiveness ;  and,  in 
addition,  he  advises  tonics,  such  as  cinchona,  elixir  vitriol, 
porter,  &c. 

Dr.  Ely  prescribes  an  alterative  course,  and  uses  both  for  a 
wash  for  the  mouth,  and  internally  "  ido-hydrargyrate  of  potash." 
His  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  this  medicine  increases  with 
its  use.  We  have  met  with  other  physicians  who  praised  its 
virtues. 

Dr.  Bramard  treats  his  patients  with  a  general  course  of 
tonics,  nourishing  and  abundant  food ;  good  beer,  ale  or  porter; 
iron,  and  vegetable  bitters.  As  a  local  wash — fuming  moriatio 
acid  applied  to  the  ulcerated  parts. 

Dr.  Enapp  thinks  the  disease  to  be  of  a  scorbutic  nature,  and 
addresses  for  its  cure  such  medicines  and  such  diet  as  are  usually 
considered  anti-scorbutic. 

Dr.  Judkins,  after  the  administration  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda 
to  correct  the  acid  and  acrid  secretions,  pves  the  following  for- 
mula : 

"  R    Nitrate  of  silver,  gr.  x 

Denarcotized  opium,    gr.  iv 

Gum  camphor,  gr.  v 

Di  sul.  of  quinine,  3  i 

M,  ft.  in  pill.    No.  xxx ;  one  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day." 

This  pill  has  succeeded  well  in  a  large  number  of  cases. 
Dr.  Hall  of  Tennessee. — A  nutritious  diet;  exercise  adapted 
to  the  strength  of  the  patient ;  and  attention  to  the  healthful 
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fimction  of  the  skin.  Quinine,  chaljbeates^  the  mineral  acids, 
and  cod  liver  oil^  are  chiefly  relied  on. 

Dr.  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut,  gives  bark  with  lime  water ; 
carbonate  of  iron,  soda,  and  particularly  porter.  ^^  Almost 
everything  tonic  is  useful." 

Dr.  Holt  thinks  hydriodate  of  potash  in  five-grain  doses,  three 
times  a  day,  as  near  specific  as  anything  can  be. 

Dr.  J.  Y.  Ware  finds  GriflSth's  myrr.  mixture  an  infallible 
remedy. 

Prof.  R.  D.  Mussey,  of  Oincmnati,  in  a  letter  to  us,  says :  ^^  I 
have  witnessed  very  satisfactory  efiects  from  the  internal  use  of 
cubebs  rubbed  up  in  sugar,  and  sometimes  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia  mixed  with  syrup  or  molasses  into  a  confection.  A 
medical  friend  here  in  whom  I  have  confidence,  has  seen  four 
cases  cured  under  the  use  of  cod  liver  oil." 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  method  of  treatment  pointed  out  by 
physicians,  who  have  written  upon  this  subject.  Our  experience 
has  been,  that  the  treatment  should  be  judicious,  rational,  and 
fomided  upon  scientific  deductions.  We  can  perceive  no  reason 
why  an  exclusive  line  of  practice  should  be  here  pursued,  while 
a  different  policy  is  carried  out  in  other  diseases.  It  is,  then, 
impossible  to  lay  down  prescribed  rules  or  formula  for  all  occa- 
Bions ;  and  if  this  could  be  done,  it  would  subject  the  science  of 
medicine  to  no  higher  authority,  than  the  merist  tyro  in  quack- 
ery can  boast  of  his  pretended  art.  Such  a  course  would  re- 
quire that  the  disease  should  be  always  the  same ;  ^hat  there  be 
no  variance  in  the  manner  of  attack,  and  course  of  the  complaint, 
hut  such  is  not  its  ordinary  history.  Physicians  will  acknowl- 
edge here  as  elsewhere,  that  different  constitutions  require  dif- 
ferent medical  means  to  restore  to  health.  Tonics  may  best 
serve  in  one  class  of  subjects,  while  entirely  opposite  medicines 
will  better  succeed  in  another  iustance.  No  two  cases  are  pre- 
cisely alike,  and  therefore,  not  calling  for  similar  modes  of  treat- 
ment. 

The  first  thing  that  should  be  attended  to,  is  the  state  of  the 
stomach.  If  there  be  acidity,  small  doses  of  magnesia,  or  bi- 
carbonate of  soda,  once  or  twice  a  day,  or  sometimes  the  vege- 
table or  mineral  acids  will  serve  to  correct  this  state.    If  con- 
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Btipation  predominates,  some  mild  laxative,  saoh  as  a  moderate 
purge  of  calomel  and  soda ;  seidlitz  powder ;  castor  oil ;  sttlphar, 
and  cream  of  tartar  will  avert  this  difficulty.  A  gentle  evacua- 
tion of  the  bowels  is  desirable  in  the  earlier  stages  of  this  com- 
plaint, because  it  exerts  a  curative  influence  over  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  ulcerated  surface.  A  prominent  point  in  the  treat- 
ment is  to  keep  the  bowels,  especially  in  the  commencement  of 
the  disease,  in  a  soluble  condition. 

Active  and  irritating  purgatives  should  never  be  administered 
on  account  of  the  liability  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  in- 
testmal  tube  to  ulceration,  and  severe  diarrhoea. 

The  bowels  being  cleared,  means  should  be  directed  to  subdue 
the  feverish  excitement,  existing  in  some  patients.  Generallj 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  effecting  this,  unless  thei^  be  some  consti- 
tutional irritation  occasioned  by  the  existence  of  some  other  dis- 
ease luridng  in  the  system.  There  are  not  many  cases  where 
venesection  would  be  advantageous ;  it  might  be  indeed  danger- 
ous to  practice  it ;  still  we  have  no  doubt  tiiat  it  might  be  tol- 
erably weU  borne  in  the  more  robust  and  plethoric,  and  even 
prove  profitable.  But  as  a  general  rule  it  is  contra-indicated, 
and  will  rarely  be  found  useful.  It  is  £Eur  better,  in  uncompli- 
cated cases,  to  use  other  medicines  which  eminently  possess  the 
qualities  of  lowering  the  pulse,  and  allaying  inflammatioB. 
Sometimes  a  gentie  emetic,  especially  when  the  stomach  is  dis- 
ordered, will  be  serviceable.    For  this,  ipecac,  is  far  the  best. 

After  the  feverish  state  of  the  system  has  subsided,  or  eveU) 
when  there  is  slight  exaltation  of  the  puke,  we  have  ^ven  inter- 
nally the  following  nuxture.  This  has  been  used  successfully 
for  the  last  nine  years,  both  in  apthse,  aad  aursing  sore  mouthy 
and  with  like  results.  Its  virtue,  doubtless,  lays  in  its  tonic 
qualities : 

R    Myrr,  3  j ; 

Garb.  Potass,  gr.  zxz ; 

Bose  water,  %  iij ; 

Sul.  Ferri.,  r^iss ; 

Spis.  Lavender  comp.,  |  vss ; 
Sugar,  3j; 

Mix  and  compound  in  the  same  manner  as  the  mistwrafirHcoiar 
posUa  of  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory. 
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This  combinaidon  is  similar  to  GriiOGith's  mixture,  containing 
more  of  the  spirits  of  lavender,  and  less  of  rose  water.  We 
have  given  a  tea-spoonful  of  this  three  times  a  day,  and  at  the 
same  time,  a  wash  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  six  to  eight  grains  to  an 
ounce  of  water,  for  the  mouth.  If  the  physician  is  called  early 
in  the  disease,  there  is  no  compound  more  serviceable. 

But  we  have  not  been  governed  by  this  prescription  alone. 
In  i^e  more  feeble  subjects,  other  tonics  are  of  importance. 
<^  Qxiiiiine  alone,"  remarks  one  writer,  ^^  in  debilitated  constitu- 
tions in  which  there  is  a  disposition  to  the  disease,  or  after  a 
severe  form  of  the  disease  has  been  cured,  and  is  disposed  to 
return^  will  exert  a  great  influ^ace."  There  are  instances, 
after  the  acme  of  the  inflammation  is  past,  where  it  seems  to 
f  stay  the  progress  of  the  ulceration,  and  render  the  mother  able 
to  nurse  her  i^hild.  Here,  we  would  remark  that  almost  every- 
thing tcmic  is  beneficial.  Quassia,  iron  in  some  of  its  prepara- 
tions,  iodide  of  potassium,  arsenic,  manganese,  &c.,  have  been 
used  with  success.  When  the  mouth  is  largely  involved,  care 
should  be  had  that  all  medicines  should  be  as  palatable  as  possi- 
ble, free  from  all  irritating  properties.  It  is  desirable  that  they 
be  prepared  without  the  use  of  alcohol. 

As  the  disease  is  essentially  local  in  its  nature,  one  would 
suppose,  that  local  applications  would  always  heal  the  inflamed 
idcers  of  the  mouth ;  but  sometimes  the  contrary  is  true.  They 
not  unfrequently  have  but  a  feeble  power  over  the  ulceration. 
Sometimes  they  seem  to  exert  a  palliative  influence,  and  occsr 
sionaJly  produce  permanent  good.  They  are  usually  conjoined 
with  medicines  directed  to  Uie  stomach.  Those  generally  em- 
ployed are  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate  of  zinc,  tannin,  decoction 
of  logwood,  &c. 

JHarrhosa.  In  the  treatment  of  this  symptom  one  should 
see,  that  the  food  is  umrritatmg  at  the  onset.  When  the  evac- 
uations are  green,  or  of  a  sour  smell,  magnesia,  or  a  mixture  of 
this  with  rhubarb  may  be  administered  ;  or  instead  of  this,  pure 
castor  oil,  with  some  astringent,  may  be  substituted.  Prepared 
chalk ;  fluid  magnesia ;  some  of  the  vegetable  astringents,  such 

kino,  catechu,  rhatany,  or  tanic  acid,  can  be  taken  with  profit. 
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We  have  seen  the  nse  of  craosote^  six  to  ten  drops  to  four  oimces 
of  water,  check  the  discharges  when  everything  else  failed. 

Friction  over  the  abdomen;  flannel  rollers  about  the  body; 
rabefacients,  especially  if  there  is  pain ;  anodyne  enemeta ;  and 
warm  clothing,  are  highly  important  adjuvants. 

But,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  there  are  some  cases  which 
seemingly  reject  all  treatment.  The  physician  is  called  too  late 
to  stop  the  progress  of  ulceration,  and  the  eidiaustive  diarrhoea, 
or  else  there  is  some  other  complication,  which  thwarts  all  the 
appliances  used  to  arrest  the  disease.  To  continue  nursing  will 
keep  up  a  constant  irritation  in  the  system.  What  then  is  to 
be  done  ?  Weaning  the  child  will  almost  always  cure  the 
mother,  if  seasonably  undertaken.  But  there  are  instances 
where  resort  to  this  is  inconvenient,  to  say  the  least.  The 
health  of  the  child  may  make  tiiis  objectionable,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  patient  may  render  the  employment  of  a  wet 
nurse  impossible.  In  such  instances,  we  must  balance  the  risk 
taken,  and  in  a  good  constitution,  nursing  may  be  longer  conian- 
ued.  But  where  there  are  any  indications  of  exhaustion,  or  an 
ansemic  state  of  the  system,  a  regard  to  the  health  of  the  mother 
should  bo  paramount^  and  she  should  give  up  nursing  at  aD 
hazards.  This  is  not  unfrequently  the  important  point  of  the 
treatment  in  grave  cases  to  determine  when  weaning  should  be 
insisted  on. 

"The  circumstances  which  require  that  nursing  should 
be  suspended,  are  not  merely  the  degree  of  soreness  of  ihe 
mouth,"  for  this  alone  will  not  always  call  for  weaning.  When 
there  is  a  violent  diarrhoea,  copious  and  light  colored ;  phofl- 
phatic  urine ;  great  emaciation ;  nervous  irritation ;  paleness  of 
the  lips  and  face;  palpitation;  dyspnoea;  loss  of  appetite; 
vomiting ;  throbbing  in  the  head ;  transparency  of  the  ears  and 
fingers ;  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  anaemia,  and  tiie  child  should 
be  weaned.    Even  then,  it  will  be  diflBcult  sometimes  to  save  life* 

In  a  majority  of  cases,  however,  there  is  no  such  danger, 
and,  although  weaning  is  advisable  when  circumstances  admit  it, 
it  is  not  indispensable,  and  women  worry  through  after  much 
exhaustion,  and  suffering,  and  after  all  is  over,  their  health 
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does  not  seem  to  be  permanently  mjtired  thereby.  As  a  general 
rule,  nursing  should  never  be  persisted  in,  "when  remedies  are 
inefficacious  to  stop  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  length  of 
time  which  one  must  wait  to  test  the  inefficiency  of  remedies 
must  of  course  vary  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms. 
JMeU  Attention  to  the  diet  is  indi^ensable.  When  the 
condition  of  the  patient  will  permit,  it  should  be  mild,  generous, 
and  of  easy  digestion ;  such  as  a  good  supply  of  fresh,  tender 
animal  food ;  milk ;  milk-porridge  ;  rice ;  eggs,  and  good  veg- 
etables. Ale  and  porter  will  assist  digestion,  and  their  use  can- 
not be  well  dispensed  with.  Sometimes  broths  and  soups  do 
not  disturb  the  healthy  operations  of  the  stomach.  Food  of  an 
mdigestible  nature  should  be  proscribed,  as  it  will  produce  only 
evil. 

Daring  the  existence  of  this  complaint  every  effi)rt  should  be 
unceasingly  made  to  prevent  the  mind  from  reacting  injuriously 
on  the  disease.  Hence  the  importance  of  regular  exercise  in 
open  air ;  relaxation  from  care  ;  ^and  agreeable  mental  occupa- 
tion. The  patient  should  have  alkthe  amusement  her  strength 
will  permit,  for  nothing  in  our  experience  is  better  calculated 
to  restore  the  exhausted  energies  of  nature  and  carry  on  the 
individual  to  her  wonted  health. 

Eygienic  Meamres.  There  is  much  that  can  be  done  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  this  apthous  condition  of  the  mouth. 
Females,  from  a  false  modesty  are  too  apt  to  shut  themselves  up 
secluded  from  the  world  during  the  last  stages  of  pregnancy, 
^e  consequence  is,  the  evils  of  dyspepsia  come  upon  them,  the 
system  is  led  into  a  state  of  irritation,  and  they  are  soon  fitted 
for  the  development  of  disease.  Avoid  then,  by  all  means,  such 
^gs.  Exercise  frequently  in  open  air.  Keep  the  bowels  in 
ft  soluable  condition.  Let  the  food  be  simple  and  nutritious, 
^ploy  the  mind  upon  objects  that  will  interest,  rather  than 
^pon  the  annoyances  of  gestation,  and  in  fine,  let  there  be  a 
free  use  of  everything  which  can  amuse  and  make  the  patient 
cheerful. 

To  recapitulate :  From  the  discussion  of  this  subject  we  arrive 
*t  the  following  conclusions : 
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1st.  Nursmg  sore  mouth  is  not  a  nova  pestis. 

2d.  It  is  not  indigenous  to  this  country. 

8d.  It  is  often  of  an  epidemic  character,  and  therefore  gor- 
emed  hy  the  same  laws  as  govern  other  epidemical  diseases. 

4th.  It  is  not  anaemia,  nor  is  it  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  a 
particular  principle  of  the  blood ;  nor  can  it  be  scorbutus  ;  but 
most  probably  the  disease  in  question  is  apth»  of  a  severe  and 
obstinate  form. 


REPORT   ON   PRACTICAL   MEDICINE; 

Containing  a  brief  sketch  of  the  epidemic  diseases  in  the  citjf 
of  Manchester,  from  1853  to  1857,  inclusive. 

By  Wm.  W.  Browk,  m.  p. 


During  the  summer  of  1853,  Oholera' Infantum  prevailed  to 
an  alarming  extent.  It^was  characterized  by  symptoms  of  rapid 
prostration  and  proved  fatal  in  far  more  instances,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  cases,  than  in  any  previous  year.  Dysentery 
was  also  prevalent  and  malignant.  Almost  every  case  would 
assume  a  tjrphoid  character  and  receive  no  benefit  from  the 
ordinary  treatment,  but  require  tonics  and  stimulants  much  ear- 
lier than  in  previous  years.  The  greatest  fatality  was  among 
children  who  were  suffering  from  dentition.  Nothing,  however, 
appeared  during  the  year,  that  very  nearly  resembled  Asiatic 
Cholera,  though  cholera  morbus  of  a  bilious  character,  would 
run  into  dysentery  of  the  peculiar  form  that  then  prevailed. 

The  summer  of  1854  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  the  inhab- 
itants, and  especially  the  physicians  of  Manchester,  on  account 
of  the  appearance  of  malignant  Cholera. 
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The  whole  nmnber  of  deatibs  {hat  were  officially  reported^  and 
known  to  be  from  this  variety  of  cholera,  was  thfrly.  The 
cases  were  mostly  among  foreigners,  in  densely  populated  parts 
of  the  city,  where  little  attention  was  paid  to  cleanliness  and 
ventilation. 

The  first  case  occurred  on  the  19th  of  June.  The  patient 
was  a  healthy  Irishman,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  employed  as 
a  teamster.  He  had  been  troubled  with  a  slight  diarrhoea  for 
several  days,  but  not  at  all  severe  enough  to  disable  him.  On 
the  evening  of  the  attack  he  returned  from  his  labor  looking 
pale  and  feeble,  and  remarked  that  he  had  had  a  great  number 
of  profuse  watery  discharges  from  his  bowels,  though  entirely 
without  pain.  He  took  lus  bed  and  at  nine  o'clock,  that  eve- 
ning, was  in  a  state  of  collapse,  with  cold  and  purple  extremi- 
ties, constant  retching  and  cramps,  with  no  pulse  below  the 
elbow.  As  soon  as  possible,  he  was  wrapped  in  large  sinapisms, 
while  internally,  stimulants,  with  calomel  and  opium  were  ad- 
ministered, in  small  and  very  frequently  repeated  doses.  Re- 
action slowly  took  place,  and  in  twelve  hours  the  extremities 
had  become  warm  and  the  pulse  was  agam  perceptible,  though 
very  feeble  and  rapid.  This  patient  recovered,  after  passing 
through  the  various  stages  of  a  long  typhoid  fever. 

Two  days  after  this  patient  was  attacked,  his  mother,  forty- 
five  years  of  age,  who  resided  with  him,  was  seized  with  the 
disease  and  died  in  twelve  hours  from  the  time  of  the  attack. 
The  diarrhoea  in  her  case  was  so  profuse  and  violent  as  to  occa- 
sion collapse  immediately,  and  remedial  measures  had  not  the 
least  beneficial  efiect.  Tbis  was  tiie  first  fatal  case  of  the  sea- 
son and  the  only  one  that  occurred  in  that  neighborhood. 

The  next  cases  appeared  about  the  middle  of  July,  in  a 
densely  populated  part  of  the  city,  back  of  Elm  street,  in  an 
Irish  family.  Kve  persons  died  here  in  the  space  of  thirty-six 
hours.  They  were  laborers  in  the  enjoyment  of  previous  good 
health.  We  were  not  called  until  collapse  had  supervened  in 
all  these  cases.  The  surviving  inmates  of  the  house  were 
ordered,  by  the  Board  of  Healtit,  to  vacate  the  tenement  imme- 
^tely.    Two  of  the  number,  a  young  healthy  man  and  his 
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Vf]£ey  secured  a  small  tenement  in  the  back  part  of  No.  11, 
Concord  street,  fronting  on  Concord  square.  The  house  was 
owned  and  occupied  by  a  Mrs.  Smith.  At  this  time  she  had 
six  or  seven  boarders  besides  her  own  fiunily.  Her  boarders 
were  mechanics,  and  were  employed  in  the  Amoskeag  Compa- 
ny's Machine  Shop.  They  were  Americans  and  all  of  good 
habits  and  in  good  health  at  the  time  the  Irish  family  moved 
into  the  back  part  of  the  building.  In  less  than  one  week  from 
the  time  the  Irish  fiumly  moved  in,  the  man  was  attacked  and 
died  in  eleven  hours.  One  of  Mrs.  Smith's  boarders,  Deacon 
Fitz,  was  more  attentive  to  the  Irish  family  than  any  other  per- 
son. He  was  ever  watchful  for  opportunities  to  do  good  aud 
stood  by  the  dying  man,  and  was  often  in  the  apartment  until 
the  body  was  removed.  At  this  time,  Mrs.  Smith,  with  her 
family  and  boarders,  were  all  in  good  health  and  spirits. 

Three  days  after  the  death  of  the  Irishman,  Dea.  Fitz  waa 
attacked.  He  retired  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
apparently  in  good  health,  but  was  seized  with  very  profuse 
diarrhoea  soon  after  going  to  his  room.  At  twelve  o'clock  that 
night  I  was  summoned  to  visit  him.  When  I  arrived  his  legs  to 
the  knees  and  fore  arms  were  cold  and  of  a  dark  purple  color, 
and  no  pulse  was  perceptible  at  the  wrist.  His  intellect  seemed 
perfect,  though  he  was  listless  and  rather  indifferent  as  to  the 
result.  His  spasmodic  suffering  was  not  severe,  but  the  thirst 
was  intense  and  constant.  He  continued  to  sink  notwithstand- 
ing all  our  efforts,  and  died  at  about  ten  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing, twelve  hours  firom  the  time  of  the  attack. 

The  widow  of  the  Irishman  who  died  in  the  back  part  of  the 
house,  was  attacked  about  the  same  time  with  Dea.  Fitz,  but 
recovered  after  a  long  iUness.  Mrs.  Smith  and  four  of  her 
boarders  assisted  at  the  bedside  of  the  Deacon  during  his  sick- 
ness, and  within  one  week  those  four  boarders  all  fell  victims  to 
the  disease.  Lastiy,  Mrs.  Smith  was  attacked  and  died  within 
fifteen  hours  &om  the  time  the  diarrhoea  commenced.  She 
remarked  to  me  that  at  first  her  indisposition  was  so  slight  as  to 
^ve  her  no  alarm,  though  her  evacuations  were  very  large  and 
frequent,  yet  not  at  all  p{dnful»    She  did  not  send  for  a  physi- 
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eiaa  until  coldness  and  spasmodic  action  came  on,  and  then 
nearly  at  the  same  time  the  whole  surface  assumed  the  dark 
purple  color,  with  the  peculiar  emaciated  and  shrunken  counte- 
nance, so  strikingly  characteristic  of  this  tenrible  disease. 

I  have  thus  been  more  particular  in  describing  the  progress 
of  the  disease  in  this  house,  on  account  of  the  indications  of 
contagion  in  this  instance.  The  presumption  was  that  the  Irish- 
man had  become  infected  before  his  removal  from  the  house  on 
Elm  street,  and  that  Dea.  Fitz  took  the  infection  from  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  Irish  tenement.  The  fact  that  he  was  the  first 
yictim  in  the  family  of  MH.  Smith  would  go  far  to  show  that 
there  was  something  like  contagion  in  this  instance,  although 
nothing  like  this  occurred  in  any  other  localiiy  during  its  prev- 
alence. The  other  fatal  cases  were  in  various  parts  of  the  city 
and  had  nothing  connected  with  iliem,  that  looked  like  contagion. 
They  were  all  attended  with  the  same  train  of  symptoms,  and 
terminated  in  from  ten  to  thirty-six  hours. 

During  that  summer  and  autumn,  all  cases  of  fever,  diarrhoea 
and  dysentery,  seemed  to  partake  more  or  less  of  the  peculiar 
character  of  this  dii^ase.  Nearly  all  our  cases  of  dysentery 
were  dififerent  from  anything  we  had  usually  seen.  The  inflam^ 
mation  instead  of  confining  itseif  to  the  colon  and  rectum,  would 
pass  to  the  small  intestines  and  stomach,  thus  causing  not  only 
discharges  of  blood  and  mucous,  with  sever  tenesmus,  but  inter- 
mingled, would  be  watery,  evacuations  and  vomiting  with  ex- 
treme prostration  of  strength. 

Cholera  Infantum  was  attended  with  more  or  less  dysenteric 
trouble,  and  with  gastritis  of  a  severer  grade  than  we  had 
usually  seen.  Ordinary  attacks  of  cholera  morbus  were  difficult 
to  cure,  and  the  rice  water  dejections  were  common  in  cases  not 
usually  serious. 

Our  last  Mai  case  occurred  about  the  middle  of  August,  and 
nothing  of  the  kind  has  since  happened  in  this  vicinity.  After 
collapse  came  on,  few  recovered.  Many  more  cases  would 
doubtless  have  proved  fatal,  had  there  been  much  delay  in 
resorting  to  active  treatment.    The  disease  became  more  mild 

as  it  advanced,  and  in  its  more  manageable  form  it  took  the 
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name  of  Cholera  Morbus,  which  in  &k6  pepdar  belief,  has  not- 
ing of  special  terror  connected  with  it. 

Of  the  various  modes  of  treatment,  we  came  to  the  coDcianon 
that  calomel  and  opium  in  small  and  very  frequeniiy  repeated 
doses,  with  sthnulants,  such  as  caprioum,  camphor,  and  brandy, 
intemaUj,  with  large  sinapisms,  or  spirits  of  turpentine,  ezte^ 
nally,  were  on  the  idiole,  the  best  remediee.  Generally,  if  ire 
could  see  the  patient  before  the  serum  was  nearly  all  dnu&ed 
from  the  blood  ressels,  and  before  the  redduum  of  the  blood 
had  begun  to  coagulate  in  the  extremities,  preyenting  its  eu>- 
culation,  and  consequenilj  its  decarbonation,  causing  the  daik| 
purple  color  of  the  sniface,  this  treatment  would  prove  effiear 
eious.  The  saline  and  sulphuric  acid  treatment,  so  highly  ree- 
ommended  by  several  Briti£di  and  continentel  practitioneis,  iras 
tried  in  some  cases,  but  with  very  uncertain  effect,  espeoialty 
after  symptoms  of  approaching  collapse  had  become  manifeBt 
Most  of  our  physicians  are  especially  partial  to  the  plan  of  treat* 
ment  first  stated,  viz :  with  calomel  and  opium,  with  stimolaats. 

The  summer  of  1855  was  very  healthy,  and  notihing  appeared 
that  much  resembled  malignant  cholera,  though  our  cases  of 
dysentery  were  peculiar,  resembling  ihe  variety  that  prerailed 
the  year  previous.  The  inflammation  in  almost  every  case  would 
extcnid  to  the  small  intestines  and  stomach,  causing  diarrlMiBa 
and  more  or  less  gastric  distiubance.  The  symptoms  at  &st 
would  be  those  of  ordmary  dysentery,  with  frequent  discharges  of 
blood  and  mucous,  with  tenesmus.  But  after  two  or  three  dajs 
onder  any  mode  of  treatment,  dianrhoea  would  come  on,  and 
finally  vomiting,  and  usually  after  one  week  the  stomach  would 
reject  everything,  even  the  blandest  fluid  in  mmute  quantities^ 
yet  the  thirst  would  be  intense.  In  these  cases,  our  method 
was  to  permit  the  patient  to  hold  ice  in  his  mouth  coDStaaiity* 
AU  drinks  and  medicines  were  prohibited  fipom  entering  ^® 
stomach  and  the  whole  treatment  restricted  to  the  ice,  ezteioal 
applications,  and  opiate  and  nutritive  injeotioDS.  In]  this  tfj 
many  were  saved,  tiiat  must  have  died  under  any  o&er  mode  of 
treatment. 

Boxing  the  winter  of  1855^,  typhoid  fever  prevailed  ifld>^ 
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extensively  among  oor  papulation.  The  cases  were  generaUjr 
of  a  mild  character,  though  some  terminated  flBitally.  To  at* 
tempt  '^to  throw  off  the  fever,"  (to  use  a  popular  phrase)  is 
often  injurious  and  tends  to  produce  a  degree  of  early  debility 
that  should  be  avoided.  It  would  scarcely  be  safe  to  administer 
the  ^^  ten  and  ten"  doses  of  Dr.  Armstrong,  or  the  powerful 
cathartics  of  Dr.  Hamilton.  The  symptoms  should  be  carefully 
watched — local  determinations  should  be  removed,  and  urgent 
symptoms  promptly  relieved.  Good  air  and  &equent  ablution, 
together  ijrith  plenty  of  cold  water  to  quench  thirst,  are  of  great 
importance  in  this  disease.  When  the  patient  begins  to  manifest 
symptoms  of  sinkbg,  a  proper  use  of  stimulants  is  of  tixe  great- 
est importance.  In  using  stimulants  in  fever,  the  effect  should 
be  carefully  watched,  as  we  seldom  find  two  cases  that  require 
the  same  quantity.  The  amount  administered  should  always  be 
graduated  accordmg  to  its  effect  upon  the  circulation. 

The  summer  of  1856  was  unusually  healthy.  We  bad  less 
cholera  infantum  and  dysentery  than  in  1855,  and  our  fevers  in 
the  autumn  were  generally  mild  and  yielded  readily  to  the  ordi- 
nary treatment. 

Daring  the  past  winter,  scarlatina  has  prevailed  to  some 
extent  in  a  very  malignant  form,  and  many  a  bright  and  prom- 
i^g  child  has  been  cut  off  in  a  day.  In  many  cases  convul- 
AorxB  would  terminate  the  sufferings  of  the  little  patient,  before 
the  disease  would  fully  develop  itself.  In  others,  the  rash  would 
appear  with  swellings  of  the  neck  and  the  formation  of  abscesses 
in  y£urious  pants  of  the  body  and  the  patient  recover,  after  a 
long  and  paiuful  illness.  In  one  case  the  hip  joint  was  the  seat 
of  an  idcerative  process  and  the  head  of  the  femur  was  found 
upon  the  dorsum  of  the  illium.  In  many  instances,  the  disease 
wa£t  nnld,  and  in  such  cases,  more  surely  followed  by  anasarca. 

Daring  the  past  winter.  Pleurisy  and  Pneumonia  have  pre- 
vailed to  a  greater  extent  than  is  usual  here,  and  we  are  sorry 
to  be  obliged  to  acknowledge!  the  fact,  that  many  of  our  physi- 
cians are  now  from  some  cause,  too  timid  or  too  oavtiqus  in  the 
use  of  the  lancet.  One  of  our  regul9.r  physicians  was  heard  to 
remark  recently,  that  he  had  not  bled  a  person  for  m,  years ! 
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He  was  asked  how  he  cured  pleurisy  and  pneumonia  ?  "  With 
Dovers'  powder  and  tincture  of  Aconite,"  was  his  reply. 

The  promoters  of  the  homoeopathic  humbug  are  boasting,  that 
they  have  reformed  our  mode  of  practice.*  If  the  pretence  of 
these  charlatans  to  cure  acute  inflammations  with  granules  of 
sugar  and  infinitessimal  doses  of  rwihing^  has  had  any  influence 
on  regular  physicians,  in  the  use  of  the  lancet  in*pleurisy,  pneu- 
monia, croup  and  peritonitis,  let  it  be  said  to  our  shame  !  If 
popular  prejudice  is  against  the  use  of  the  only  means  by  which 
we  can  save  life,  should  that  deter  us  from  doing  our  duty? 
Never.  We  should  do  fearlessly  and  independently  what  we 
see  clearly  should  be  done,  or  do  nothing,  and  let  some  other 
one  take  the  fearful  responsibility  of  the  case. 

The  argument  is,  that  diseases  have  changed  and  require  a 
milder  treatment  than  formerly ;  but  the  argument,  cceterU  par- 
ibuSf  is  without  foundation.  It  is  evident  that  a  person  of  a 
robust  constitution,  requires  depletion  as  much  in  these  days, 
while  laboring  under  acute  inflammation,  as  he  would  twenty 
years  ago.  And  furthermore,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  that 
in  our  belief,  many  persons  die  annually  in  the  city  of  Man- 
chester, of  acute  inflammatory  diseases,  treated  by  various 
quacks,  or  in  a  feeble,  inadequate  mode,  by  some  of  our  regular 
physicians,  that  might  be  cured  by  proper,  energetic,  and  deci- 
sive treatment.  If  the  people  choose  to  be  led  astray  by  the 
multifarious  varieties  of  empiricism  of  the  present  day,  let  it 
never  be  said  that  we  are  forsaking  the  accumulated  light  of 
science,  made  brighter  and  brighter,  by  the  addition  of  the 
labors  and  experience  of  all  the  illustrious  sages  of  our  profes- 
sion, from  the  days  of  Hippocrates  to  the  present  time.  The 
time  will  come,  if  not  in  our  day,  when  the  me<£cal  profeseion 
will  have  less  of  charlatanism  connected  with  it  than  at  present, 
for  **  truth  is  powerful  and  will  prevail.** 

More  than  half  the  cases  of  consumption  we  see,  are  neglect- 
ed or  imperfectly  treated  cases  of  pneumonia.  No  acute  dis- 
ease is  more  easily  cured  than  inflammation  of  the  pleura  and 
lungs,  and  yet  no  disease  is  so  sure  to  prove  &tsJ,  if  left  to 
itself  or  treated  inadequately. 
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It  matters  little  whether  the  patient  is  dosed  with  Cayenne 
pepper  and  lobelia,  or  made  to  swallow  granules  of  sugar  every 
fifteen  minutes,  or  a  certain  number  of  quarts  of  water  in  a 
day,  or  a  Dovers'  powder  every  six  hours,  he  is  sure  to  loose  his 
life  if  the  inflammation  goes  on.  If  the  disease  is  partially 
subdued  and  suffered  to  progress  iu  a  milder  form,  it  is  no  less 
surely  fatal,  and  is  called  ''  quick  consumption,"  a  very  consol- 
ing name  to  the  friends  of  the  patient.  If  a  little  furUier  sub- 
dued and  permitted  Btill  to  progress,  it  is  consumptiony  and  in 
all  such  sases  no  blame  ever  attaches  itself  to  any  physician, 
regular  or  irregular.  How  many  valuable  lives  are  thus  annu- 
ally sacrificed !  The  fact  is  a  sad  and  sorrowful  one  to  contem- 
plate. 

When  called  late,  too  late  to  use  the  lancet,  and  to  get  the 
beneficial  effect  of  tartarised  antimony,  could  the  patient  get 
the  full  curative  effects  of  mercury  and  extensive  external  irri- 
tation, he  would  be  saved  in  very  many  instances,  where  the  re- 
sults are  now  fatal.  Many  of  our  profession,  who  well  know 
our  resources  and  what  can  be  done  by  certain  agents,  properly 
and  vigorously  applied,  are  too  timid,  and  would  rather  see  their 
patient  leave  the  world,  than  run  the  risk  of  a  mild  mercurial 
ptyalism,  for  popular  prejudice  is  against  it. 

The  physician  who  neglects  to  save  the  life  of  a  patient,  by 
the  use  of  a  certain  remedy,  simply  because  popular  prejudice 
is  against  the  use  of  that  remedy,  is  guilty  of  a  gross  wrong, 
and  there  is  nothing  of  any  weight  to  palliate  his  crime.  He 
should  never  ask  the  patient  whether  he  is  willing  to  take  this 
or  that  article  of  medicine,  but  should  go  on  and  do  quickly  and 
diligently,  what  ought  to  be  done.  If  the  patient  object  to  his 
course,  and  will  not  have  the  proper  treatment  adopted,  he 
should  let  some  other  one  take  the  responsibility.  Should  we 
demean  the  dignity  of  our  profession,  because  designing  knaves 
have  had  an  influence  upon  the  popular  mind,  by  heaping  slan- 
ders upon  us  and  our  most  potent  remedies,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  their  own  nefarious  schemes  ?  The  multitude  have 
ever  been  most  willing  to  adopt  any  belief,  with  the  greatest 
avidity,  that  least  admitted  of  a  demonstration,  and  hence  the 
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success  of  unprincipled  asid  ignorant  pretenders  and  cliarlatans. 

We  have  in  Manchester,  a  woman  who  possesses  no  more 
knowledge  of  medicine  than  women  in  general,  but  a  great 
amount  of  self-confidence,  boldness  and  cunning.  She  adver- 
tises to  cure  all  diseases,  but  ^^  especially  cancers ;"  and  here, 
more  particularly  she  displays  her  tact  at  deception.  The  great 
mass  of  the  people  believe  that  regular  physicians  know  nothing 
of  cancer  and  make  no  pretence  to  such  knowledge,  and  that 
we  have  not  even  wisdom  enough  to  discriminate  between  a  d^ 
ease  of  that  class,  and  others  of  a  more  mild  and  less  malignant 
character.  Every  little  indolent  tumor,  wart  or  minute  neavns, 
now  goes  to  tiiis  woman,  and  in  her  presence,  what  the  most 
learned  of  our  profession  had  assured  the  person  was  merekg 
nothinffySOii  required  no  attention  or  treatment  whatever,  sud- 
denly becomes  a  most  formidable  disease.  She  applies  her 
caustics,  and  no  matter  how  great  tibe  suffering  connected  with 
the  operation,  or  how  unseemly  the  scar  produced  by  the  loss  of 
healthy  structures,  they  are  wonderfolfy  well  pleased  with  the 
tremendous  cure  effected,  and  pay  het  enormous  charge  with 
tiie  greatest  cheerfulness. 

This  illustrates  clearly  the  fondness  of  the  great  mass  of  our 
community,  of  being  deceived  and  led  astray.  But  it  is  our 
duty  to  defend  what  we  know  to  be  just  and  right,  and  shrink 
from  no  responsibility  connected  with  the  honor  and  dignity  of 
our  noble  profession. 


THE   CONTRIBUTIONS   OF   QUACKERY  TO   TRUE 

MEDICAL    SCIENCE; 

An  OrcUdofif  delivered  hefore  iJ^eN^M*  Medical  Soeiety^  Jvme  2d^ 
1857,  hy  Thomas  H.  Mabshall,  m.  b.,  of  Mmm^  N.  S. 


Mr.  President  and  Cf-enUemen : — My  theme  is,  The  Contri- 
butions of  Quackery  to  True  Medical  Science. 

Quackery  has  often  been  the  subject  of  the  medical  pen.  Its 
evils  and  remedy,  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss,  but  rather  how  it 
may  be  made  available  for  good  to  the  honest  seeker  of  medical 
truth. 

Ever  since  the  ^^  healing  art "  has  been  systematically  prac- 
ticed, Quackery  in  some  of  its  phases,  has  abounded.  It  has 
been  an  evil  of  every  age,  and  is  perhaps  a  necessary  incident 
to  human  nature  and  civilization.  But  to  us  who  now  suffer, 
not  indeed  as  do  its  deluded,  victims,  but  as  professional  men, 
our  times  seem  to  be  specially  cursed  by  it. 

It  assumes  every  form,  and  promises  every  good,  that  none  of 
the  dupes  of  credulity  mn^  escape.  Scarcely  can  a  discovery 
be  made  in  science,  or  an  improvement  in  art,  but  this  Protean 
monster  will  steal  its  mantie  and  show  its  hideous  head  in  some 
new  guise.  But  though  its  effects  are  thu9  baneful,  and  its 
forms  so  deceptive,  it  is  not  an  unmixed  evil.  Truth,  progress, 
is  eventually  advanced  thereby.  Such  are  the  ways  of  an 
inscrutable  Providence. 

"  From  seeming  evU  still  educing  good, 
And  better  thence  a^ain,  and  better  still 
In  Imflnite  progression." 

The  Ignorant  pilot,  who  runs  his  craft  upon  the  hidden  rocks, 
Biay  perform  a  negative  service  by  turning  succeeding  vessels 
away  from  the  danger.    Thus  does  the  ignoruice  and  reckless- 
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ness  of  the  charlatan,  sometimes  warn  and  deter  by  the  wrecks 
of  mortality  thrown  up  along  his  course. 

But  it  is  not  in  this  way  alone  that  good  may  come.  Positive 
benefit  has  accrued  from  quackery.  Many  important  medicines, 
yaloable  prescriptions  and  modes  of  practice,  have  been  either 
introduced  or  made  conspicuous  by  empirical  pretenders.  Who 
of  us  has  never  received  a  useful  hint  from  these  outsiders  ? 

The  true  medical  student,  (and  who  is  not  yet  a  learner  7) 
will  fiz  principles  so  far  as  the  advancements  of  science  will 
permit,  and  from  these  reason.  In  regard  to  means  and  reme- 
dies, "  all  things  are  his  /"  and  he  will  be  tmiy  an  "  eclectic." 
His  is  the  search  for  truth  and  he  will  not  refuse  the  boon  by 
whatever  hand  it  may  be  offered.  But  in  doing  so,  he  takes 
nothing  improbable  upon  trust.  ^^  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good,"  is  his  motto.  His  facts  must  not  be  seemr 
ing^  hii  fixed  facts  J  and  his  conclusions  will  be  based,  not  upon 
one^  or  a  few  of  these,  but  upon  many,  carefully  collated  and 
rigidly  analyzed. 

And  here  lies  the  distinction  between  false  and  true  systems 
of  medical  practice.  The  one,  usually  originates  with  an  indi- 
vidual and  is  based  upon  a  single  central  dogma,  or  an  ingenious 
hypothesis.  Upon  such  narrow  and  exclusive  foundations  have 
many  systems  of  empiricism  arisen,  which,  their  sanguine 
authors  and  supporters  expected  would  grow  and  fill  the  whole 
earth.  How  vain  their  hope  is  told  by  the  scanty  fragments  of 
those  systems  exhumed  by  the  medical  historian  and  now  strewn 
bleaching  along  the  track  of  time. 

Not  so  the  temple  of  true  medical  science.  This  is  the  result 
of  the  associated  labor  of  all  generations.  Its  foundations  of 
of  tried  stones  were  laid  broad  and  deep  by  the  fathers  of  med- 
icine, and  its  structure  has  been  gradually  rising  by  the  con* 
tributions  of  all  succeeding  ages.  Science  and  Art,  having 
attained  to  fullest  perfection,  shall  complete  the  edifice  and 
make  it  the  admiration  and  blessing  of  the  world. 

'Nearly  all  classes  of  pretenders,  from  the  mere  vender  of 
nostrums,  to  the  most  visionary  and  9ut)limated  medical  thecHrist, 
have  one,  or  at  most,  a  few^  specifics.    Being  enthusiasts  and 
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often  reckless  men,  ikese  they  employ  vitbout  fltmt  or  dkieiinv- 
ination.  One,  and  the  best  result  sometimes  is,  that  they  thus 
by  rash  experiments  upon  th^  passiye  dupes,  develop  the  power 
and  range  of  their  favorite  remedies  more  fully  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  done. 

The  regular  practitioner,  using  the  same  articles,  might  have 
fiEuled  to  reach  such  results  from  motives  of  humanity  and  cau^ 
tion. 

'*  Fools  madlj  rash,  where  angels  fear  to  tread.'' 

Thomson,  though  he  did  not  introduce,  really  made  a  contri- 
bution to  our  materia  medica,  by  showing  the  capabilities  of 
lobelia.  Says  Dr.  Wood,  of  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory,  "  lobelia, 
as  an  emetic,  is  too  powerful  and  too  distressiug  as  well  as  hassr 
ardous  in  its  operation  for  ordmary  use."  Such  was  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  profession  and  it  was  rarely  employed  for  any 
purpose.  Yet  Thomsonians  by  combiuing  it  with  stimulants, 
and  tempering  its  action  by  herb  teas,  have  proved  that  when 
thus  used,  it  can  hardly  be  made  to  kill.  And  this  remedy, 
to-day  holds  deservedly  a  higher  rank  than  it  would  have  done 
but  for  the  advent  of  Samuel  Thomson.  From  this  use  of 
lobelia  an  important  principle  is  suggested  or  rather  illustrated, 
viz :  the  advantage  of  combining  stimulants  with  other  emetio 
articles,  particularly  ia  certain  forms  of  disease,  *even  when  the 
emetic  effect  is  chiefly  desired.  Also  the  addition  of  other  clas- 
ses of  remedies,  as  cathartics  and  opiates  to  emetic  doses,  to 
promote  certain  specific  results. 

Again  J7er6everan(?e  in  the  use  of  emetics  is  well  illustrated 
by  Thomsonian  practice.  In  certain  chronic  diseases,  the  ben- 
efit of  repeated  emesis,  independent  of  any  special  alterative 
effect  produced  by  the  emetic  !|»rticle  employed,  is  very  generally 
conceded.  And  yet,  with  a  knowledge  of  this  fact,  do  not  reg- 
ular practitioners  often  come  short  of  success  for  want  of  per- 
iUtent  action  ?  , 

We  think  an  emetic  indicated  and  prescribe  one,  perhaps  two 
without  sensible  change  of  symptoms.  Our  patient  gets  sick  of 
ipecac  and  we  give  up  the  remedy  for  something  else.  Not  so 
tiie  Thomsonian.    He  has  no  other  resource  to  fall  back  upon. 
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VnSi  blind  fai&  he  pushes  on,  perhaps  to  the  fortieth  <^  coime.'' 
And  lo !  the  patient  sometimes  gets  well ;  not  because  there  iras 
any  peculiar  efficacy  in  his  lobelia,  but  beeaose  he  followed  up 
his  blows. 

There  is  a  significant  direction  attached  to  some  quaek  med- 
icines, that  they  ore  to  be  eantiniied  till  the  patient  g^ts  welL 

Thomsonism,  as  such,  is  now  nearly  obsolete*  Its  bed  has 
been  found  too  short  for  his  followers  to  stretoh  themselves  upon. 
The  dogma,  ^^  heat  is  life,  and  cold  is  death,"  so  simple,  and 
once  80  convineififf,  to  a  class  of  minds,  has  lost  its  charm. 
Cayenne  and  the  steam-box  which  were  to  keep  up  the  vital 
temperature,  are  fast  cooling  off  and  finding  their  proper  level. 
But  the  ^^  hue  and  cry''  which  this  class  of  pretenders  has  nused, 
and  the  prejudices  they  have  excited  and  fostered  agdnst  bleed- 
ing and  blistering,  tartar  emetic  and  calomel,  must  be  made  yet 
farther  available.  Hence  "Botanies,"  and  "Eclectics,"  the 
motley  offiipring  of  Thompsonism,  swarm  throu^  the  land.  These 
too,  will  contribute  something  to  the  common  stock,  especially 
by  bringing  indigenous  remedies  into  notice,  and  then  like 
their  sand-based  predecessors,  be  swept  away  by  tiie  floods  of 
lime. 

Hydropathy  is  proving  useful  as  an  antidote  for  Hydrophobia. 
I  do  not  mean  that  it  cures  the  bite  of  the  mad  dog,  but  that 
popular  fear  of  water  as  a  hygienic  agent,  which  has  prevented 
the  physician,  tiiough  long  ago  satisfied  of  its  utility,  of  using 
it,  how  and  when  he  wished. 

In  an  epidemic  inflammation  of  the  throat,  which  prevsuled 
about  fifteen  years  since,  being  prevented  by  the  popular  fear  of 
taking  cold,  from  applj^g  water  to  the  neck,  I  resorted  to  tiie 
expedient  of  tying  a  thin  bag  of  com  meal  loosely  about  the 
part,  and  kept  it  wet  with  cold  water.  This  was  so  like  a  poul^ 
Uce  it  neither  alarmed  friends  nor  injured  patients.  Now  cold 
water,  and  even  ice,  may  bo  employed,  at  will,  in  tiie  same 
community. 

Dr.  Currie,  in  England,  and  Dr.  Nathan  Smith,  in  our  own 
country,  not  to  mention  minor  names,  even  in  tiie  last  century, 
taught  and  proved  the  value  of  cold  water  m  fevers  and  other 
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inflammatory  diseases.  ^^  Hoiir  slow  the  growth  of  what  is  use- 
ful," exclaims  the  poet,  and  how  well  illastrated  by  these  and 
Bimilar  facts. 

Years  passed  away,  and  the  public  mind  was  slowly  and  relno- 
tantly  yielding  its  credence,  and  softening  its  prejudices  in  re- 
gard to  water,  when  Preisnitz,  austere  and  ominously  ignorant, 
appeared  in  his  mountam  home  and  made  it  the  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  centre  and  circumference  of  his  system  of  practice. 
This  system,  by  addressing  itself  to  the  inherent  quackery  of 
the  human  mind,  by  taking  a  common  agent  and  claiming  for  it 
new  powers  and  the  greatest  safety  and  efficacy  in  all  curable 
diseases,  is  bringing  forward  water  to  its  true  and  high  place 
in  our  materia  medica,  far  more  rapidly  than  science  and  the 
regular  profession  could  do  it  unaided. 

Not  only  wiH  the  masses  lose  their  dread  of  water  as  a  re- 
medifd  application,  but  the  profession  will  be  instructed,  not 
only  in  the  extent  of  its  use,  but  in  some  of  the  best  modes  of 
empl(^ng  it.    Credit  to  whom  credit  is  due. 

Exclusive  hydropathy  will  pass  away,  but  its  element,  water^ 
ynH  remain,  ministering  in  multiplied  ways  to  the  relief  of 
Kuman  suffering. 

Passmg  by  those  systems  m  which  material  thingt  are  seen 
producing  vendible  effects^  let  us  for  a  moment  examine,  if  we 
can,  another  in  wUch  matter  seems  as  much  lost  sight  of  as 
conunon  sense. 

What  Homoeopathy  was,  can  be  gathered  from  the  writings  of 
its  founders.  What  it  now  is,  must  be  learned  from  far  more 
modem  productions,  for  this  system,  like  most  others,  is  progres- 
Biye.  In  one  thing,  I  believe,  ail  its  sects  agree,  that  9milia 
timiKbus  curantur^  is  an  axiom. 

But  HomoBopathic  doctors  disagree  a&  to  how  diseases  arei 
cured  by  agents  which  excite  similar  affections.  Whether  on 
the  principle  that  two  similar  diseases  cannot  coexist,  or  that 
the  remedy  produces  such  an  impression  on  the  vital  forces  ad 
^cites  them  to  reaction,  or  again,  acts  on  the  principle  that  the 
secondary  effect  of  medicine  is  the  opposite  of  the  primary,  are 
c[neation8  yet  in  dispute.    Kor  is  it  yet  settled  how  dimmehing 
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the  qoantitj  increasei  the  curative  efiect  of  a  medicine.  It  is 
still  in  controversy,  whether  by  the  peculiar  manner  of  shaking, 
or  the  number  of  shakes  employed,  a  mysterious  agent  is  im* 
parted  or  induced,  which  gives  it  potency,  or  whether  as  a  late 
writer  asserts,  this  power  of  curing  is  derived  ^^  solely  from 
comminution,"  which  he  says  is  ^'  the  whole  secret  of  that  in- 
credible power  which  experience  proves  Hahnemaan's  prepara- 
tions to  possess."  But  while  its  professors  are  disputing  about 
these  abstractions,  there  is  a  question  involved  in  these  consider- 
ations of  interest  to  the  medical  philosopher,  and  of  great  prac- 
tical importance  to  the  practising  physician.  I  allude  to  the 
effects  of  cUvinoti  on  the  medicinal  properties  of  a  substance. 
We  all  accord,  practically,  some  virtue  to  comminution. 

Instances  in  point  are  Dovers'  Powder  and  Blue  Pill,  in 
which  minute  division  is  specially  aimed  at.  I  am  inclined  to 
the  belief  that  the  profession  pay  quite  too  little  regard  to  this 
matter.  And  if  our  Homoeopathic  friends  shall  strike  out  any 
new  light  in  this  direction  let  us  receive  it,  and  acknowledge 
indebtedness. 

.  Intimately  connected  with  the  foregoing  is  the  subject  of 
alteriative  doses  of  medicine  and  their  efficacy  in  the  removal  of 
chronic  diseases.  But  my  limits  will  not  allow  me  to  discuss 
this  topic. 

The  practice  of  Homoeopathy  instructs  us  in  the  value  of  die- 
tetic regulations  and  the  curability  of  many  diseases  by  nature 
alcme,  unless  we  admit  their  claim  of  the  specific  adaptedness  of 
their  medicines  to  the  disease  treated.  One  thing  is  certain, 
the  cure  of  a  disease  does  not  necessarily  require  a  great  amount 
of  medication* 

Ingenious  and  learned  men  are  converts  to  this  system  and 
something  good  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  their  labors. 
And  labors,  methinks,  they  must  undergo  before  they  will  have 
discovered,  by  experiment,  a  specific  upon  their  principle,  for  all 
the  ills  tiiat  flesh  is  heir  to.  This  must  be  done  or  the  system 
falls  short  of  universality.  For  specific  remedies  is  a  cardinal 
doctrine  of  Homoeopathy. 

You  will  indulge  me  I  trust,  if  I  now  turn  aside  for  a  few 
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moments  and  give  my  remarks  a  more  practical  character  Ij 
recording  my  testimony  to  the  value  of  one  of  the  articled 
brought  distinctly  into  notice  by  Bahnemann,  and  by  him  re- 
garded as  a  specific  cure  for  that  formidable  disease,  Scarlatina. 
I  am  induced  to  this,  from  the  belief,  that  though  known,  this 
remedy  has  not  been  tried  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

So  far  as  I  am  informed,  Hahnemann  was  the  first  to  announce 
the  prophylactic  efficacy  of  Belladonna  in  scarlatina,  and  by  him 
recommended  both  as  a  preventive  against  and  a  remedy  for 
this  affection.  He  first  published  his  views  upon  this  subject  in 
1801,  but  for  many  years  they  attracted  little  attention.  It 
slowly  found  advocates  in  Germany,  France,  England,  and  the 
United  States,  and  belladonna  is  now  spoken  of  by  almost  every 
writer  who  treats  of  the  disease  under  consideration. 

Hahnemann  explained  its  action  upon  his  own  principles, 
others  have  offered  different  solutions.  One  thing  seems  estab- 
lished, that  though  it  often  produces  an  eruption,  Kke^  and  yet 
unlike  scarlet  fever,  its  efficacy  as  a  prophylactic  does  not  de- 
pend on  this,  or  indeed  upon  its  producing  any  obvious  or  sen- 
sible effects.  t 

In  a  fearful  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  which  prevsuled  in  my 
neighborhood  about  fourteen  years  since,  after  losing  several  of 
my  first  patients,  I  was  led  to  make  a  fi^ee  use  of  this  remedy. 
First  upon  myself  and  fimuly,  and  then  in  my  practice.  The 
effects  upon  myself  were  great  dryness  of  the  fauces  and 
hoarseness  in  the  morning.  These  symptoms  passed  away  in  a 
few  hours.  The  preparation  which  I  employed  was  three  gndns 
of  the  extract  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  water ;  dose  from  two 
to  twenty-five  drops,  according  to  age,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
Of  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  who  took  the  medicine,  a  few 
only  had  the  eruption  ;  in  most,  no  sensible  effect  was  observed. 
In  some  the  eruption  was  attended  by  slight  fever  and  constitu- 
tional disturbances,  and  of  these,  a  part  subsequently  had  scar- 
latina. Of  the  whole  number  who  took  it  as  a  prophylactic, 
perhaps  one-fifth  had  scarlatina,  but  all  in  a  mild  form.  In  the 
treatment  of  all  cases  of  the  disease  the  medicine  was  used  in 
the  same  form  and  nearly  the  same  dose,  but  repeated  more 
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frequenUj,  if  required.  No  fataH  cases  ocenrred  where  ttie 
belladonna  was  given  before  or  daring  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease,  notwithstanding  the  ffeneral  treatment  was  the  same  as 
before  using  it ;  nor  was  the  fatality  or  severity  of  the  disease 
diminished  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  where  the  remedy 
was  not  employed. 

No  severe  epidemic  has  sbce  occurred  in  my  practice  ;  but  I 
have  used  it  in  many,  I  think  some  hundreds^of  cases,  with  no 
fatal  results.  With  such  facts  before  me,  I  commend  to  the 
profession  2k  fair  tried  of  the  belladonna,  in  a  disease  which  yet 
80  often  blights  the  fondest  hopes  of  parents,  and  baffles  meidical 
skiU. 

In  anything  which  I  have  said,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  under- 
stood as  looking  to  quackery  for  the  advancement  of  medical 
science.  Its  discoveries  and  benefits  are  only  accidental — not 
its  legitimate  fruits  But  proud  triumphs  have  been  achieved  by 
the  truly  learned  in  our  profession,  both  in  Surgery  and  Medi- 
cine ;  and  prouder  still,  surely  await  those  and  oidy  those  who 
add  to  learning,  ardor  and  devotion  to  their  chosen  pursuit. 


REPORT  OP  LEVI  G.  HILL,  M.  D., 

Corresponding  Secretary, 


As  one  of  the  Corresponding  Secretaries  of  this  Society,  I 
suppose  it  is  my  duty  to  present  some  account  of  preva^g 
diseases,  epidemics,  and  ^^  such  novel  and  interesting  cases  as 
the  Fellows  may  have  communicated "  to  me,  ^^  and  any  other 
information  that  may  contribute  to  the  good  of  the  Society,  and 
advance  a  knowledge  of  the  healing  art." 

No  cases  hare  as  yet  been  communicated  to  njie  by  Fellows 
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of  tins  Sociefy,  and  in  mnrvejing  iiie  firid  I  ooiild  see  notibing 
which  wouid  seem  to  be  euffieientlj  noyel,  intereating  or  impor- 
tant to  oommunicate  to  this  body ;  and  haviDg  on  a  former  occa- 
eioQ  given  the  topography  of  oar  city  and  distiict^  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  not  to  make  any  wtten  communication  at  tiiia 
time ;  bat  remembering  my  duty  and  the  £Bfcct  that  it  is  the 
ordinary,  and  iK)t  the  extraordinary  matters  mth  which  we  have 
most  to  do,  I  resolved  a  few  days  since  to  make  a  brief  com- 
momcation. 

Daring  the  last  year  we  have  had  about  the  usnal  amount  of 
sickness,  and  surgery  in  our  district.  No  sweeping  epidemic 
has  decimated  otir.  population,  or  harrassed  the  profession.  We 
have  had  in  Dover  some  cases  of  Measles,  Hoqptng  Cough  and 
Scarlatina,  all  of  mild  character,  and  unattended  by  fatal  results, 
in  any  case  to  my  knowledge. 

Three  mild  cases  of  scarlalina  occurred  in  Madbury  last 
autumn.  Two  families  in  Lee  have  suffered  from  the  same  dis- 
ease this  Spring,  one  case  proving  fatal.  This  case  manifested 
no  peculiarity  until  the  day  it  terminated.  The  effloresence 
appeared  as  usual  and  continued  upon  the  surface,  and  there 
was  not  much  soreness  of  the  throat.  A  change  was  observed 
uithe  lad's,  appearance,  and  Dr.  Biokford,  who  had  the  care  of 
the  case,  was  called  and  arrived  in  time^to  see  him  expire,  but 
could  not  assign  a  cause  for  the  death.  The  patient  died  on  the 
second  day  of  the  eruption  or  effloresence. 

Some  cases  of  scarlatina  have  occurred  at  Kollinsford,  Roch- 
ester, and  Newmarket  this  Spring,  I  hear,  of  a  more  severe 
ftud  fatal  character,  but  I  have  not  the  particulars. 

We  had  less  of  Typhoid  Fever  last  Autumn  than  usual,  and 
generally  of  a  mild  character. 

Daring  the  latter  part  of  winter  and  spring  we  had  a  large 
uumber  of  cases  of  Influenza,  and  Bilious  Pneumonia,  affecting 
^  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions.  Some  cases  assumed  a  typhoid 
fype,  and  some,  mostly  aged  persons  and  children,  have  died* 
■The  principal  peculiarity  or  important  feature  in  any  of  these 
cases  was  the  clandestine  or  insidious  manner  in  which  the  pul- 
^^^^^Qftzy  trouble  advanced.    In  some  cases  the  lung  would  be 
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found  extensively  diseased  when  &e  attention  of  the  patient  or 
physician  was  first  particularly  turned  to  these  organs. 

But  the  more  prominent  feature  of  the  year  has  been  the 
unusual  number  of  cases  of  Puerperal  convulsions ;  and  the 
fact  that  our  midwifery  cases  have  not  recovered  generally  as 
well  as  heretofore. 

Why  these  slow  recoveries,  or  why  more  cases  of  convulsions 
than  usual,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  and  notwithstanding  I  cannot 
give  a  reason  for  the  existence  of  this  state  of  things,  or  auy- 
fhing  new  perhaps  in  relation  to  the  treatment,  &c.,  of  these 
cases,  I  will  give  some  of  the  more  pronunent  characteristics  of 
the  cases  that  have  occurred  in  my  practice,  and  also  accounts 
furnished  this  day  by  some  of  my  medical  brethren. 

Case  1st. — ^Mrs.  P ,  age  about  30,  of  feeble  habit,   passed 

through  the  second  labor  quite  as  well  as  usual,  and  went  to  bed  at 
5,  A.  M.  Being  in  the  neighborhood  at  eight  o'clock,  I  called.  She 
seemed  well  in  aM  respects  save  some  headache,  which  I  thought  might 
be  relieved  by  a  cathartic  and  accordingly  made  my  prescription. 

I  promised  to  call  again  at  noon,  but  having  to  go  out  of  town  I 
did  not  return  till  1,  P.  M.,  when  I  found  her  in  a  fit.  Free  bleed- 
ing was  employed,  stimulating  applications  to  the  spine  and  lower 
extremities,  warm  water  injections  to  the  vagina,  with  a  view  to  in- 
crease the  now  scanty  lochial  discharge,  &c.  She  had  other  fits  two 
days  after,  when  similar  treatment  was  employed  and  ^he  gradually 

recovered  and  is  now  well 

• 

Case  2d. — ^^Mrs.  M ^  aged  20,  first  pregnancy,  sent  for  me  on 

account  of  headache,  acid  stomach,  oostiveness  and  great  oedema  about 
the  external  genitals.  I  directed  cathartics,  diuretics  and  alkalies  and 
a  frequent  bathing  of  the  swollen  parts,  where  she  felt  great  heat  and 
soreness. 

In  a  few  days  she  was  better,  but  at  the  end  of  two  weeks,  and 
when  she  supposed  herself  a  month  from  her  confinement,  she  and 
her  husband  retired  as  usual  and  both  fell  asleep.  Soon,  however, 
the  husband  was  waked  by  the  convulsive  movements  of  the  wife.  I 
was  summoned,  bled  her  freely,  allowed  inhalations  of  chloroform  and 
ether  and  subsequently  gave  a  cathartic  of  castor  oil  and  spirits  of 
turpentine.  In  a  few  hours  she  had  another  fit,  and  was  bled  again. 
In  four  days  labor  came  on  and  she  was  delivered ;  after  which  she 
recovered  without  further  trouble. 

Between  the  fits  she  would  answer  our  interrogatories  intelligently, 
and  about  the  time  of  her  labor  gave  directions  about  her  affairs,  yet 
does  not  recollect  anything  about  her  delivery  or  other  occurrences 
that  transpired  during  two  we^s  after  the  retiring  before  mentioned. 
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Case  3d. — ^Mrs.  F  — ,  stout,  fleshy,  healthy  woman,  aged  19, 
went  to  bed  with  her  first  child  as  well  as  asual.  I  left,  and  had  but 
just  reached  %iy  house,  five  miles  distant  from  the  patient,  when  a 
messenger  came  saying  she  was  having  fits.  I  repaired  to  her  house, 
learned  she  had  had  two  fits.  I  bled  her  at  once  and  used  other  or- 
dinary means  and  she  recoyered  without  other  unfavorable  symptoms. 

Case  4th. — Mrs.  F ,  of  delicate  constitution,  feeble  health,  age 

24,  had  miscarried  in  the  third  month  of  her  first  pregnancy,  about 
two  years  since.  I  was  called  at  eight  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  learned 
that  she  had  complained  of  headache,  sleepless  nights,  want  of  appe- 
tite, sour  stomach,  difficult  digestion,  &c.,  for  several  weeks.  She 
was  now  vomiting  acid  matter  and  complaining  very  much  of  headache. 
Having  to  go  to  my  office,  I  left  some  S.  C.  coda,  promising  to  return 
in.  a  few  minutes,  at  the  same  time  stating  to  the  mother  that  her 
daughter  was  likely  to  have  convulsions  and  must  be  bled  immediately. 
I  had  not  been  absent  ten  minutes  when  her  husband  came  saying  she 
was  having  fits.  1  accompanied  him  and  found  her  convulsed  violent- 
ly. We  bled  her  and  also  used  means  mentioned  before,  but  she 
continued  to  have  convulsions  and  was  bled  again.  She  was  insensi- 
ble all  the  while  and  in  spite  of  us,  bit  her  tongue,  badly.  After  a 
time  she  was  made  tolerably  quiet  by  chloroform  and  ether,  and  at 
midnight  labor  commenced  and  progressed  slowly  till  4  o'clock,  A.  M., 
when  the  os  uteri  being  dilated  and  the  pain  slight,  I  thought  best  to 
use  the  forceps,  and  she  was  delivered.  She  continued  in  an  insensi- 
ble condition,  and  for  several  hours  seemed  vibrating  between  life  and 
death,  and  did  not  recover  full  consciousness  for  several  days ;  indeed 
the  brain  did  not  recover  fully  for  many  weeks  or  perhaps  months. 
She  does  not  remember  anything  that  transpired  during  several  weeks. 

Dr.  Shackfoed  furnished  the  following  cases : 

Case  Ist. — Mrs.  T ,  aged  about  30,  temperament  nervous,  gen- 
eral health  good,  habit  spare,  second  pregnancy,  was  on  the  street  in 
the  morning.  I  was  called  at  eleven  o'clock,  A.  M.,  when  she  com- 
phufled  of  headache  and  pain  in  the  stomach.  Soon  after  my  arrival 
she  was  seized  with  convulsions,  being  as  she  supposed,  two  months 
from  her  confinement.  I  gave  an  emetico-cathartic,  bled  her  and 
administered  chloroform  and  ether.  She  vomited  but  was  not  purged. 
The  inhalations  seemed  to  have  little  or  no  effect.  Bled  again  at  10, 
P«  M.  In  the  mean  time  labor  had  come  on,  and  now  the  head  had 
passed  into  the  pelvis.  Convulsions  almost  constant  till  1  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  when  she  was  delivered  by  forceps.  After  the  delivery  she 
was  comparatively  quiet  for  an  hour,  when  she  had  another  fit,  lasting 
balf  an  hour,  and  expired. 

Case  2d. — Mrs.  C ,  age  22,  temperament  bilious,  health  gen- 

CTally  good,  second  pregnancy.     During  two  months,   immediately 
preceding  the  convulsions,  she  had  occasionally  complained  of  headache 
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and  pain  in  the  stomaoh*  I  was  called  in  the  evening,  fonnd 
Her  restless,  with  some  pain  in  her  stomach.  I  gave  Dovers'  powder, 
bat  she  did  not  sleep.  I  was  called  again  at  8,  A.  M.,  tonnd  her  in 
labor,  the  os  uteri  slightly  dilated,  presentation  natural.  The  labor 
progressed  moderately  till  8  o'clock,  A.  M.,  when  she  had  a  fit  and 
continued  to  have  them  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour  till  noon^  when 
they  occurred  oftener.  During  the  interval  she  seemed  unconscious, 
but  talked  incessantly.  At  10,  A.  M.,  I  bled  her,  gave  chloroform 
and  ether,  and  also  croton  oil.  Labor  advanced  steadily  till  8,  P.M., 
when  delivery  was  completed,  and  she  remained  quiet  for  two  hours ; 
then  she  had  fits  again,  and  continued  to  have  them  till  midnight,  when 
she  died. 

Case  3d. — Mrs.  M-: ,  aged  80,  temperament  nervous,  health 

generally  bad,  second  pregnancy.  I  was  called  at  8,  A.  M.,  found 
her  uneasy.  Said  she  felt  ^^much  motion,^*  I  supposed  labor  was 
apiHToaehing  and  made  no  prescription.  At  6,  P.  M.,  she  was  seized 
with  pain,  and  the  child  was  born  almost  immediately.  I  arrived  soon 
after  and  she  went  to  bed  as  well  as  at  her  previous  confinement.  At 
midnight  I  was  called  again  when  she  complained  of  pain  at  the  epi- 
gastrium. I  gave  an  opiate  ;  she  soon  got  easy  and  felt  inclined  to 
sleep.  I  left,  but  was  called  again  at  5,  A.  M.,  and  found  her  in 
convulsions.  I  gave  croton  oil,  chloroform  and  ether,  which  last 
seemed  to  control  the  convulsions ;  but  upon  suspending  the  inhala- 
tions, they  returned.  Bled  her  at  7,  A.  M. ;  the  cathartic  operated 
thoroughly ;  still  the  convulsions  continued  and  increased  in  violence 
till  12,  M.,  wben  the  bladder  was  found  to  be  much  distended ;  ca- 
theter employed  and  a  large  quantity  of  water  drawn,  of  a  dark  color 
and  offensive  smell.  The  fits  were  less  frequent  and  less  violent  till 
8,  P.  M.,  when  she  slept.  This  sleep  lasted  about  three  hours,  when 
she  started  up  suddenly  and  had  a  fit.  We  gave  the  chloroform  and 
ether  and  kept  up  some  anaesthetic  influence  for  several  hours  and  she 
had  no  more  fits.  She  however  continued  in  a  seemingly  conscious 
state  for  five  days,  sleeping,  waking,  and  conversing,  but  said  nothing 
about  her  labor  or  child  till  on  the  fifth  day  she  heard  a  child  >cry 
below  stairs,  and  enquired  whose  child  it  was.  On  being  told  it  was 
hers  she  declared  she  had  had  no  child,  but  upon  examining  her  ab- 
domen 'admitted  that  it  might  be  hers.  From  this  time  she  gradually 
recovered,  and  is  now  well. 

Dr.  Fernald  furnished  the  following  case : 

Mrs.  D y  aged  22,  feeble  constitution,  lymphatic  temperament, 

first  pregoancy.  I  was  called  on  Saturday  night  at  twelve  o'clock. 
Upon  enquiry  I  learned  that  she  retired  about  9,  P.  M.,  with  severe 
pain  in  the  head ;  went  to  sleep ;  awoke  confused,  and  immediately 
became  convulsed.  She  had  another  fit  soon  after  I  arrived.  I  took 
eight  or  ten  ounces  of  blood,  which  was  all  I  could  get  at  the  time. 
The  convulsions  continued.    She  was  bled  again ;  the  neck  cupped ; 
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leeches  applied,  and  cold  to  the  head;  cathartics,  assafoetida,  Sec, 
employed.  There  was  no  uterine  action  until  Sunday  at  3,  P.  M. 
The  couvulsions  were  suspended  at  11,  A.  M.,  but  returned  at  6,  P. 
M.  From  3,  P.  M.,  the  uterine  action  continued,  though  feebly,  till 
12  o'clock,  Sunday  night  when  the  delivery  was  accomplished  by  the 
forceps. 

She  never  recovered  her  consciousness,  and  during  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours  there  was  an  utter  inability  to  swallow. 

Death  took  place  at  twelve  o'clock,  Monday  night,  just  forty-eight 
hours  from  the  attack. 

Dr.  Stackpolb  furnished  the  following  : 

Mrs.  H ,  aged  45,  temperament  lymphatic,  remarkably  fleshy, 

health  generally  pretty  good,  fifth  pregnancy,  was  about  her  business 
as  usual,  when  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  convulsions,  being  about 
six  weeks  from  her  confinement.  We  bled  as  freely  as  possible ;  put 
her  feet  in  hot  water,  applied  mustard  plasters  to  the  lower  extremities , 
gave  a  cathartic  of  calomel  and  jalap,  and  subsequently  bled  again  on 
the  same  day.  She  was  relieved  of  the  convulsions,  but  had  great 
difficalty  of  breathing  and  could  not  lie  ia  the  horizontal  posture  till 
after  her  confiaemeut,  which  occurred  in  about  six  weeks.  During 
this  time  she  required  careful  watching,  as  she  had  symptoms  of  fits ; 
the  nervous  system  was  very  susceptible,  and  she  was  at  times  fever- 
ish, &o.  We  kept  the  bowels  soluble,  enjoined  low  diet,  abstinence 
from  drinks  and  perfect  quiet  of  body  and  mind.  The  child  was 
dead  and  quite  fcBtid.  After  the  labor  she  recovered  slowly  and  ia 
now  quite  well. 

One  noticeable  fact  is  the  long  time  the  foetus  remained  in  the 
womb  after  the  death,  which  was  presumed  to  have  occurred  at  the 
time  of  having  convulsions. 

Drs.  FENifER  and  Elliot  had  each  promised  an  account  of 
one  or  more  cases,  but  they  have  not  been  received. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  it  may  be  seen  we  have  had  an  unusual 
number  of  cases  of  convulsions,  occurring  in  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects, under  various  circumstances,  with  some  variety  of  treat- 
ment, and  more  of  variety  in  results  than  is  pleasant,  though  I 
am  not  aware  that  an  undue  or  unusual  number  of  the  cases 
have  proved  fatal.  I  don't  know  that  I  ought  to  say  more  in 
relation  to  treatment.  I  believe  all  the  means  before  mentioned 
may  bo  useful ;  but  if  we  inquire  into  the  philosophy  of  these 
cases  we  shall  see  the  importance  of  unloading^  so  to  speak,  the 
womb,  bowels,  and  blood-vessels,  as  soon  after  convulsions  occur 
as  prudence  will  permit,  if  indeed  we  do  not  anticipate  and  pre- 
vent them  by  suitable  evacuations. 


MISCELLANEOUS    OBSERVATIONS   IN    OBSTETRICS 

AND    DISEASES    OE   WOMEN; 

By  Wm.  Heney  Thayer,  m.  d.,  Keene,  N.  H. 


I  PROPOSE  to  ask  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  several  topics 
connected  with  midwifery — some  of  which  relate  to  matters  of 
common  occurrence,  having  a  practical  value,  but  having  rarely 
attracted  much  notice ;  and  others  which  owe  their  interest  to 
the  rarity  of  their  occurrence. 

A  medical  friend  having  told  me  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
rupturing  the  membranes  in  all  cases  where  the  labor  was  at  all 
prolonged  in  the  second  stage,  I  recollected  that  in  my  earlier 
years  of  practice  I  was  much  inclined  to  the  same  thing.  Had 
I  not  referred  to  my  record  book,  I  should  not  believe  that  I 
had  so  often  resorted  to  this  expedient.  Most  young  practi- 
tioners are  inclined  to  assist  nature  in  obstetric  cases,  or  to 
attempt  to  do  so ;  and  it  generally  takes  them  four  or  five  years 
to  discover  that  the  uterus  will  do  its  work  quite  as  well  if  let 
alone,  and  that  there  are  few  cases,  with  presentation  of  the 
occiput,  and  pelvis  of  normal  capacity,  which  are  benefited  by 
interference. 

Medical  writers  are  nearly  agreed  on  the  manner  of  dividing 
the  labor  into  stages,  making  the  first  stage  extend  from  the  first 
uterine  contraction  to  the  full  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  and  its 
retraction  beyond  the  reach  of  the  finger,  and  the  second  stage 
terminate  with  the  birth  of  the  chUd.  When  the  placenta  ia 
retained,  the  time  that  elapses  after  the  child  is  bom  until  the 
placenta  is  delivered  is  sometimes  called  the  third  stage.  This 
division  into  stages  is  of  great  practical  value.  The  conditions 
of  woman  and  child  are  entirely  altered  after  the  completion  of 
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the  first  stage  ;  and  it  makes  a  material  diSeronce  in  the  result 
whether  delay  occurs  in  the  first  or  the  second.  The  first  stage 
may  be  prolonged  many  days  without  making  much  impression 
upon  the  strength  of  the  mother,  or  endangering  the  life  of  the 
child.  Lengthening  of  the  second  stage,  however,  is  very  wear- 
ing to  the  mother,  and  is  believed  sometimes  to  occasion  attacks 
of  cerebral  apoplexy  in  the  child  within  a  few  days  of  birth. 
The  pains  are  more  violent  at  that  period  of  labor,  hence  more 
exhausting ;  and  if  the  bladder  or  rectum  slough  from  long- 
continued  pressure  of  the  child's  head,  it  is  in  this  stage — when 
the  head  is  completely  in  the  pelvis.  A  very  long  first  stage 
may  prostrate  the  woman,  if  its  length  be  owing  to  such  mechan-' 
ical  obstruction  as  a  contracted  pelvis  or  a  tumor — when  the 
uterine  efibrts  will  be  unusually  powerful,  and  hence  exhausting. 
If,  however,  no  mechanical  impediment  exists  greater  than  a 
somewhat  rigid  os  uteri,  or  the  delay  be  simply  owing  to  insuffi- 
cient uterine  action,  (perhaps  the  most  common  cause  of  pro- 
tracted labor,)  the  first  stage  may  be  very  long  without  occasion- 
ing any  dangerous  exhaustion.  The  present  object  is  to  ascer- 
tain what  efiect  artificial  rupture  of  the  membranes  has  upon 
the  length  of  labor.     Is  it  ever  beneficial  ?     Is  it  injurious  ? 

During  a  part  of  my  practice  I  have  carefully  recorded  all 
my  obstetric  cases,  and  particularly  in  the  early  years.  I  find 
that  in  twenty-five  cases  I  ruptured  the  membranes  immediately 
or  soon  after  full  dilatation.  "We  know  that  spontaneous  rupture 
of  the  mepabranes  occurs  almost  immediately  after  the  os  uteri 
is  fully  dilated,  and  delivery  is,  in  cases  which  may  be  consid- 
ered natural,  almost  immediately  accomplished.  In  these  twen- 
ty-five cases,  in  which  I  did  not  wait,  but  broke  the  membranes, 
the  further  continuance  of  the  labor  was  of  various  length.  In 
several  cases  delivery  was  immediate ;  in  one  case  the  labor 
lasted  an  hour  and  a  half ;  in  none  longer,  where  the  presenta- 
tion was  normal.  In  seventeen  of  them,  the  average  duration 
was  ten  minutes  ;  in  five,  the  average  was  an  hour  and  twenty 
minutes  ;  in  three,  it  was  three  hours  long,  owing  to  abnormal 
presentation. 

Now,  without  being  able  to  refer  to  tables  showing  the  average 
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length  of  the  eecond  stage,  I  do  Qot  thmk  that  the  average  con- 
tinuance of  these  cases  was  much  shortened  by  the  interference. 
There  is  now  and  then  a  case  in  which  it  is  prettj  evident  that 
rapturing  the  membranes  will  expedite  the  case  or  give  some 
relief  to  the  mother,  as  I  shall  presently  mention ;  but  it  is 
rarely  called  for,  either  after  complete  dilatation  or  before. 

We  may  find  the  membranes  so  exceedingly  tough  as  to  delay 
the  labor.  We  may  judge  this  to  be  the  case  when,  with  large 
pelvis,  full  dilatation,  and  regular,  sufficient  pains,  they  remain 
unbroken.  I  have  recorded  one  such  case,  where  after  waiting 
four  hours  and  a  half  after  the  full  dilatation,  I  ruptured  the 
membranes  and  the  child  was  bom  in  fifteen  minutes.  Here 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  advantage  of  the  treatment. 

Before  complete  dilatation,  we  all  know  very  well  the  neces- 
sity of  rupturing  the  membranes  early  in  cases  where  it  may  be 
necessary  to  change  the  presentation,  as  in  turning  to  bring 
down  the  feet,  or  otherwise.  There  are  also  rarer  cases,  where 
the  labor  is  impeded  by  the  large  amount  of  liquor  Amnii,  or 
there  may  be  a  quantity  of  water  between  the  amnion  and  cho- 
rion—and  the  power  of  the  uterus  appears  diminished  by  ex- 
cessive distension  or  its  inability  to  press  the  foetal  head  into  the 
cervix.  In  two  such  cases  I  have  ruptured  the  membranes  with 
good  effect.  In  one  of  them  labor  continued  thirty-six  hours, 
with  violent  pains  and  very  little  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri.  The 
case  occurred  in  Boston  and  was  in  the  first  year  of  my  prac- 
tice. Calling  Dr.  Ghanning  to  give  me  advice,  he  ruptured  the 
membranes,  thinking  the  delay  owing  to  too  large  a  quantity  of 
water.  A  great  deal  was  discharged,  the  pains  abated,  the 
patient  passed  twelve  hours  more  with  few  pains,  when  they 
came  on  actively,  and  she  was  delivered — forty-eight  hours  from 
the  commencement  of  labor.  I  have  since  verified  the  diagnosis 
and  the  treatment  in  another  case. 

When  from  any  cause  we  have  spontaneous  rupture  of  the 
membranes  while  the  os  uteri  is  still  small  and  thick,  we  expect 
that  the  labor  will  be  long.  Of  the  cases,  however,  of  early 
spontaneous  rupture  that  have  occurred  to  me,  only  one  has 
been  of  long  duration.    That  one  occupied  fifty-four  hours. 
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We  meet  with  some  women  whose  labors  are  yerj  active  and 
short ;  whose  first  intimation  of  their  approaching  confinement 
is  a  ga^  of  water  or  a  dropping,  with  or  without  a  pain  ;  but 
the  pains  soon  come  on  if  not  present  at  first,  and  continue 
almost  incessantly  till  delivery  takes  place,  which  is  often  in  a 
very  short  time.  I  believe  that  these  are  generally  the  shortest 
labors. 

Presentation  of  the  Funis*  Presentation  of  the  cord,  or 
prolapse  of  the  cord — the  head  presenting,  has  occurred  in  the 
published  reports  "^of  Britain,  France  and  Germany,  according 
to  Dr.  Churchill,  401  times  in  98,000  cases.  Once  in  245 
cases.  I  have  seen  it  in  two  instances.  My  object  in  mention- 
ing it  now,  however,  is  that  in  one  case  I  was  able  to  replace 
the  cord  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  child  was  bom 
alive — a  result  due  to  a  fortunate  and  unusual  accident,  not  to 
peculiar  skUl,  as  the  whole  history  of  such  cases  shows.  For 
the  records  of  Dr.  OhurcHU,  collected  from  various  sources, 
^ve  a  loss  of  220  children  out  of  856  cases,  of  which  355, 154 
were  delivered  by  turning  or  the  use  of  forceps — and  in  only 
four  of  the  355  was  the  cord  returned.  It  is  always  recommend- 
ed, and  often  attempted,  to  return  the  cord,  and  try  the  various 
expedients  to  keep  it  up,  but  rarely  succeeds.  My  case  is  thus 
recorded : 

Mrs.  E ,  aged  26,  first  labor.  Os  uteri  fully  dilated;  mem- 
branes very  full  and  protuberant.  Head  presenting,  movable,  does 
not  come  down.  Pains  at  intervals  of  two  minutes.  I  ruptured  the 
membranes,  and  at  the. next  examination  found  a  loop  of  the  umbilical 
cord  in  the  vagina,  between  head  and  sacrum.  Head  has  hardly  en- 
tered the  upper  strait.  ♦  *  ♦  ♦  0/ig  ^^g?  two-thirds  hours  later^ 
Pulsations  of  cord  feeble.  Pains  have  continued  actively,  with  little 
effect.  The  patient  having  resisted  my  passing  my  hand  into  vagina, 
I  etherized  her  completely — passed  my  hand  into  vagina  with  the 
greatest  ease,  all  the  parts  being  relaxed  since  the  inhalation.  I  then 
carried  up  the  cord  on  the  ends  of  my  fingers,  holding  the  head  in 
my  hand.  My  hand  was  then  carefully  withdrawn  from  the  uterus, 
and  the  head  followed  it  and  entered  the  upper  strait.  The  cord  did 
not  again  come  down.  Labor  went  on  well,  and  the  child  was  born  in 
an  hour  and  a  half,  It  did  not  breathe  vigorously  at  first,  but  the 
next  day  was  very  well. 
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In  this  case,  the  head,  by  great  good  forkine,  fell  into  the 
upper  strait  and  completely  filled  it,  as  soon  as  the  cord  was 
passed  up.  In  the  other  case,  which  occurred  before  this  one, 
I  made  the  same  attempt  to  replace  the  cord,  but  without  success. 

Haemorrhage  after  delivery  is  perhaps  the  most  frequent  unto- 
ward event  that  we  meet  with  in  obstetrics.  I  have  for  several 
years  past  made  a  practice  of  administering  ergot  as  soon  as 
the  child  is  bom,  or,  if  labor  is  evidently  nearly  accomplished,  a 
short  time  before  the  birth.  This  I  should  certainly  never  fail 
to  do  for  women  who  have  flooded  after  previous  labors — and 
in  all  cases  where  the  pulse  is  considerably  above  the  usual  rate, 
a  symptom  premonitory  of  haemorrhage.  But  it  need  not  be 
restricted  to  these  cases.  The  use  of  it  in  all  cases  has  not 
been  found  in  any  way  injurious,  and  the  lochial  discharge  ceases 
earlier  where  ergot  has  been  administered. 

The  use  of  ergot  during  labor  is  hardly  admissible,  except  in 
cases  where  the  condition  of  the  mother  may  call  for  immediate 
delivery,  even  at  the  risk  of  sacrificing  the  child ;  and  even 
then  the  forceps  will  be  preferable,  unless  the  action  of  the 
uterus  has  entirely  ceased.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
the  child  will  certainly  die  if  ergot  be  given.  I  presume  that 
this  drug  endanger*  the  life  of  the  child  simply  by  the  increased 
frequency  of  uterine  contractions  which  follow  its  use ;  and 
when,  as  sometimes  happens  after  ergot  has  been  taken,  the 
uterus  hardly  relaxes  at  all  till  the  foetus  is  expelled,  so  rapidly 
do  the  contractions  succeed  one  another,  the  circulation  of  the 
placenta  must  be  very  much  checked  by  the  constant  compres- 
sion. If  the  child  is  born  dead  in  these  cases,  it  must  be  from 
the  circulation  being  arrested  by  these  means.  I  have  never, 
however,  had  a^  child  die  where  ergot  was  administered  in  this 
way—-  although  it  was  not  an  uncommon  practice  with  me  in 
the  years  when  I  was  more  given  to  meddling  than  I  am  now. 
If  the  case  is  terminated  in  a  short  time,  an  hour  or  two  after  the 
use  of  ergot,  the  danger  to  the  child  is  less  than  where  it  is 
much  protracted.  There  is  one  case  on  my  book  where  the 
child  died  during  labor  where  ergot  had  been  freely  given ;  but 
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the  death  was  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  profuse  haemor- 
rhage the  mother  suffered  before  and  during  labor. 

Gases  occur  to  every  practitioner  where  the  uterus  becomes 
completely  relaxed  after  labor,  and  dangerous  flooding  comes  on. 
Ergot  may  have  been  administered,  but  has  not  yet  acted — for 
it  requires  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  at  the  very  best  to  produce 
its  specific  effect — or  no  ergot  may  have  been  given  at  all. 
What  shall  be  done  ?  Before  the  ergot  can  act,  the  patient 
may  have  bled  to  death.  Of  the  several  modes  of  practice  that 
are  generally  pursued,  I  prefer  to  pass  my  hand,  holding  a  piece 
of  ice  in  it,  into  the  uterus  up  to  its  fundus.  It  never  has  failed 
with  me  to  bring  on  immediate  contraction,  and  my  hand  and 
the  ice  are  usually  borne  steadily  along  until  they  are  complete- 
ly expelled.  Then  is  the  favorable  time  to  grasp  the  contracted 
uterus  through  the  abdominal  parietes — and  so  long  as  we  can 
maintain  a  firm  grasp,  it  will  be  stimulated  to  a  sufficient  degree 
of  contraction  to  prevent  any  very  serious  haemorrhage.  It  is 
no  great  hardship  to  stand  sentinel  over  it  for  half  an  hour,  or 
even  an  hour,  until  the  gradual  or  sure  action  of  the  ergot  relieves 
us  from  further  attendance.  And  if  in  the  meantime  the  uterus 
relaxes,  slips  from  our  grasp,  the  hand  may  be  again  introduced 
and  ice  carried  up  into  its  cavity,  with  the  same  good  result  as 
at  first.  I  have  sometimes  kept  the  right  hand  in  the  vagina, 
supplying  the  uterus  with  bits  of  ice  as  large  as  a  pullet's  egg, 
and  grasped  the  organ  through  the  abdominal  walls  at  the  same 
time  with  the  left.  And  this,  though  exceedingly  wearisome, 
can  be  endured  for  a  full  hour,  if  we  have  the  awful  conviction 
that  in  our  very  hands  is  the  life  of  a  woman.  K  we  can  only 
hold  on  a  little  while,  the  ergot  comes  to  our  relief,  like  a  corps 
de  reserve  ;  and  when  the  hand  is  removed,  the  uterus  no  more 
relaxes,  and  the  blood  no  longer  flows.  The  woman  must  of 
course  be  motionless,  and  exposed  to  the  air ;  the  abdomen  un- 
covered and  the  hand  that  grasps  the  uterus  cooled  with  water 
or  holding  a  piece  of  ice,  also. 

The  subject  of  uterine  haemorrhage  in  general,  with  the  after 
treatment,  has  been  too  well  described  by  many  excellent  wri- 
terSj  to  allow  of  any  very  extended  allusion  to  it.    I  will  only 
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detain  jou  with  the  relation  of  a  case  of  abortion  in  the  third 
month,  with  profuse  hemorrhage,  interesting  particularly  from 
the  very  long  convalescence : 

Mrs.  K ,  aged  30,  mother  of  two  ohildred,  believing  herself 

nearly  three  months  advaDced  in  gestation,  had  slight ''  show"  early 
one  morning,  which  soon  ceased ;  had  steady  pain  in  back  all  day. 
Kept  quiet,  lying  down  muQh.  Eat  heartily  at  5,  P.  M.  While  at 
the  table,  began  to  flow  freely.  Got  to  bed  at  onee,  and  there  I  foond 
her  at  seven  o'clock,  on  her  back,  pallid,  flowing  considerably,  with 
no  labor  pains.     Gave  morphias  sulph.  gr.  ^. 

8J,  P.  M. — Still  flowing,  somewhat.  Has  much  steady  pain,  low 
down  in  pelvis,  which  ceased  at  once  after  I  removed  clots  from  va- 
gina. Gave  her  gallic  acid.  At  10,  pale,  faint,  pulse  feeble,  but  no 
labor  pains.  Gave  ergot,  and  introduced  a  silk  handkerchief  as  a 
tampon.  The  ergot  was  repeated  in  three-fourths  of  an  hour,  but 
she  vomited  up  her  supper,  and  after  an  interval,  it  was  repeated  again, 
but  again  vomited.  Tampon  removed.  Ice  passed  into  vagina,  and 
afterwards  tampon  renewed. 

At  IJ,  A.  M. — Pulse  hardly  perceptible  at  wrist.  No  labor  pains. 
Began  brandy,  5ss.  every  fifteen  minutes.  Repeated  gallic  acid.  In 
three-fourths  of  aii  hour,  patient  being  somewhat  revived,  I  removed 
tampon  and  passed  my  hand  into  vagina,  and  with  two  fingers  in  the 
uterus,  separated  the  ovum,  still  closely  attached,  and  withdrew  my 
hand  bringing  down  membranes.  After  moderate  traction  of  them  for 
ten  minutes  the  whole  ovum  was  delivered,  and  the  uterus  contracted 
immediately.     Passed  ice  into  vagina  and  applied  it  to  abdomen. 

At  3|.  Pulse  80  to  90.  Yery  pale.  Respiration  for  two  hours 
past;  sighing  at  intervals.  Prickling  of  feet — sometimes  of  hands. 
Thinity ;  no  hasmorrhage.  Began  soon  to  take  beef-juice  alternately 
with  brandy,  and  continued  them  according  to  her  tolerance  of  them 
for  several  dajs.  Kept  supine  position.  Was  unable  during  first 
day  to  turn  her  head  or  move  her  limbs,  from  debility.  Her  skin, 
lips  and  tongue  continued  perfectly  pallid.  Thirty-six  hours  elapsed 
after  haemorrhage  ceased,  before  there  was  any  appearance  of  color  in 
either ;  the  tongue  looked  as  if  coated  with  fibrin,  it  was  so  free  from 
color.  Her  face,  her  lips  most  of  all,  were  oedematous  for  several 
days.  A  little  excitement  produced  headache.  On  the  third  night, 
slept  uneasily,  dreaming  often  of  fainting  away.  Had  an  hour's  good 
sleep  towards  morning.  Pelt  better ;  was  able  to  move  her  arms. 
Began  to  take  iron.  This  nauseated  her  and  was  omitted,  and  Quinis 
S.  given — grs.  iij  daily.     Had  no  dej.  for  four  days,  and  got  enema. 

On  the  sixth  day  was  carried  to  sofa  for  a  few  minutes.  Eyes  very 
little  troubled  by  light.  Vertigo,  if  raises  head  from  pillow.  Sleeps 
well.     Appetite  good  but  moderate.     Resume  iron. 

Kept  horizontal  position  for  another  week  ;  then,  on  the  thirteenth 
day,  sat  up  five  minutes,  but  was  faint,  and  for  several  weeks  more 
kept  bed  most  of  time,  sitting  up  a  little  longer  from  day  to  day. 
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It  was  nearly  tluree  months  before  she  had  recovered  her  usual 
strength  and  color. 

Of  all  the  cases  of  serious  uterine  haemorrhage  which  I  hare  seen 
(in  some  of  which  a  much  larger  amount  of  blood  was  lost,  and  the 
radial  pulse  was  quite  imperceptible,)  I  do  not  recollect  one  in  which 
the  consequences  were  so  serious  and  so  lasting.  The  haemorrhage 
was  neither  extremely  large,  nor  very  sudden ;  it  could  not  have 
exceeded  four  or  five  pounds,  and  occupied  five  hours  before  the  first 
tampon  was  introduced. 

There  are  some  interesting  observations  in  relation  to  the  cir- 
culation of  the  foetus,  and  some  points  worthy  of  notice  in  the 
condition  of  the  umbilical  cord  after  the  birth  of  the  child. 

When  the  subject  of  umbilical  haemorrhage  was  discussed,  by 
the  Medical  Observation  Society  of  Boston,  some  years  ago,  it  was 
laid  down  as  a  rule  by  some  of  the  members  that  the  cord  should 
never  be  tied  while  it  continued  to  pulsate.  I  had  observed 
about  that  time,  and  stated  then  to  the  Society,  that  the  umbil- 
ical cord  continued  to  pulsate  through  a  part  of  its  lei^gth  for 
some  time  after  its  circulation  had  ceased,  and  this  pulsation 
might  therefore  be  a  false  guide.  I  have  frequently  since  paid 
careful  attention  to  the  state  of  the  cord,  and  have  arrived  at 
the  following  results. 

As  soon  as  the  child  is  bom  and  breathes,  the  placental  cir- 
culation ceases  (understood  before) — but  (not  noticed  before) 
every  contraction  of  the  child's  heart  continues  to  be  attended 
with  pulsation  of  the  umbilical  arteries  through  a  part  of  their 
extent — first,  five  or  six  inches,  or  even  more  from  the  child — 
then  growing  less  and  less,  pulsating  a  shorter  and  shorter  dis- 
tance from  the  child,  but  often  continuing  for  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  minutes  to  give  regular  pulsations  for  as  much  as  three 
inches  from  the  abdomen  of  the  child.  These  arteries  remain 
partly  filled  with  blood  after  they  are  cut  off  from  the  circula- 
tion— but  the  blood  they  contain  continues  to  receive  an  im- 
pulse from  every  beat  of  the  iliac  arteries,  until  drop  by  drop 
it  is  gradually  received  into  the  circulating  current  and  the 
impulse  it  gave  to  the  cord  ceases.  It  is  like  a  perpendicular 
pipe  attached  to  any  part  of  an  aqueduct — rising  to  a  greater 
altitude  than  the  reservoir  which  supplies  the  aqueduct.  Al- 
though our  perpendicular  is  open  at  its  upper  end,  no  water 
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runs  from  it,  as  it  is  higher  than  the  head ;  but  up  to  the  same 
level  with  the  head  the  water  will  always  stand  in  it.  And  so 
it  does  in  the  umbilical  arteries,  or  would  forever,  but  for  the 
contraction  of  these  vessels  and  final  closure.  It  remains  in 
them  as  far  as  the  abdominal  walls,  and  a  few  inches  farther, 
indefinitely  long ;  and  he  who  waits  till  the  cord  has  entirely 
ceased  pulsating  before  he  ties  it,  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
spend  some  time  unnecessarily  at  the  bedside.  Let  me  illus- 
trate with  a  case. 

A  woman  in  her  first  labor,  20  years  old.  let  stage,  8^  boors ; 
2d  stage,  40  minutes  ;  male  child ;  did  not  cry ;  and  the  pulsation  of 
his  heart  and  of  the  cord  was  slow,  about  60  or  70.  The  umbilical 
vein  was  fall,  and  did  not  pulsate.  The  arteries  were  pulsating. 
After  being  sprinkled  with  cold  water,  and  slapped,  the  child  inspired 
deeply  and  cried  aloud.  The  umbilical  vein  was  immediately  entirely 
emptied,  nearly  as  far  as  the  placenta  *,  the  pulsation  of  heart  and 
umbilical  arteries  increased  in  rapidity.  The  vein  remained  collapsed. 
The  placenta  being  in  vagina,  I  removed  it  into  a  basin  without  cat- 
ting the  cord.  Pulsation  continued  for  six  inches  from  umbilicus  ;  but 
gradually  ceased,  beginning  at  the  part  farthest  from  the  child.  In 
sixteen  minutes  from  birth  of  child,  it  was  limited  to  the  first  two 
inches  from  the  abdomen,  and  the  cord  was  tied  at  two  and  a  half 
inches. 

In  another  case^  I  cut  the  cord  about  five  inches  from  the  child, 
without  tying  it,  the  placenta  being  in  the  vagina.  There  were  two 
jets  of  blood  from  the  foetal  segment  of  the  cord  ;  but  after  that,  no 
more  blood,  except  a  slight  oozing,  causing  a  drop  occasionally  to  fall. 
The  pulsation,  however ^  continued  from  the  abdomen  to  within  an 
inch  of  the  cut  extremity  for  five  minutes  longer ^  when  it  had  become 
feeble f  and  the  cord  was  tied. 

I  said  that  when  the  child  breathes,  the  placental  circulation 
ceases.  In  far  the  greatest  number  of  births,  the  placenta  is 
detached  during  the  contraction  that  expels  the  feet  of  the  child 
from  the  uterus ;  and  in  these  cases,  the  placental  circulation 
ceases  perhaps  before  the  child  breathes.  It  ceases  or  be^ns  to 
cease — it  does  not  continue  with  any  activity — after  the  pla- 
centa is  separated  from  the  uterus ;  it  does  not  continue  actively 
after  the  respiration  of  the  child  begins,  even  though  the  plar 
centa  is  still  adherent.  That  is,  either  the  establishment  of 
respiration  in  the  child  or  the  separation  of  the  placenta  alone, 
weakens  and  soon  puts  an  entire  stop  to  the  placental  circula- 
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lion.  The  two  conditions  occurring  together,  atop  it  at  once* 
"We  have  seen  by  the  case  last  cited  that  some  degree  of  circu- 
lation continues  for  a  time  after  the  separation  of  the  placenta 
if  respiration  be  not  established ;  the  following  case  shows  the 
same  effect  following  retention  of  the  placenta,  even  though  the 
child  respired  actively. 

A  woman  in  her  sixth  labor.  First  sfcage,  12  boars ;  2d  stage,  15 
minutes;  child  began  to  ery  at  once.  Placenta  retained.  Vein  and 
arteries  of  cord  full.  Pulsation  in  vein  continued  through  whole 
length  with  very  moderate  force.  None  in  arteries  except  within  three 
inches  of  the  child.  In  a  minute  and  a  half  there  was  a  pain,  and 
placenta  was  separated.  The  vein  became  gradually  emptied ;  the 
arterial  pulsation  continued  within  two  inches  of  the  child  for  five  min- 
utes more,  and  then  entirely  ceased. 

Since  I  began  to  observe  the  condition  of  the  cord  after  birth, 
I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
placental  circulation  would  continue  until  the  placenta  was  sep- 
arated, if  it  remained  attached  to  the  uterus  for  half  an  hour, 
an  hour  or  more.  It  is  probable  that  it  would  gradually  cease. 
In  the  case  just  cited,  where  the  placenta  was  retained  only  a 
few  minutes,  there  was  no  complete  circulation ;  the  blood  flowed 
moderately  with  distinct  pulsations  from  the  placenta  through 
the  vein,  but  did  not  return ;  the  arteries  beat  only  for  three 
inches  from  the  child. 

I  find  another  case  like  the  last : 

Child  born.  Cord  continued  pulsating  throughout.  In  a  few 
minutes  a  uterine  pain,  and  pulsation  immediately  ceased  through  all 
the  cord,  except  the  part  near  the  child,  where  it  continued  a  little 
while  longer. 

From  these  observations  I  infer,  that,  if  respiration  be  fvXly 
estdblished,  the  cord  may  he  cut,  whether  pulsation  has  ceased 
or  not. 

In  general  it  is  not  necessary  to  tie  the  cord ;  there  is  rarely 
any  tendency  to  haemorrhage  ;  but  as  it  sometimes  occurs  when 
the  ligature  is  not  sufficiently  tight,  and  as  it  is  impossible  to 
predicate  when  haemorrhage  will  occur,  and  when  not,  it  is  not 
safe  to  omit  the  ligature. 

There  are  cases  in  which  the  establishment  of  respiration 
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appears  to  be  actually  prevented  by  too  full  a  state  of  tbo  ves- 
sels, and  the  child  would  perhaps  never  breathe  if  the  umbilical 
cord  were  not  divided.    The  following  is  an  instance. 

I  saw  in  consaltation  a  woman  who  had  been  thirty-eight  hours  in 
labor.  Delivered  her  with  forceps,  while  under  the  influence  of  ether. 
Placenta  retained.  The  child  did  not  respire,  but  the  heart 
pulsated  feebly.  Cold  affusion,  blows,  and  attempts  at  artificial  res- 
piration, had  no  effect.  The  heart  beat  more  feebly.  Ten  minutes 
after  delivery,  the  cord  pulsating  distinctly  (one  of  the  umbilical  ar- 
teries,) I  tied  it,  and  then  cut  it  between  the  ligature  and  the  child. 
The  blood  flowed  from  it  in  strong  jets — ^and  after  three  or  four  jeta 
I  restrained  it ;  the  heart  beat  more  rapidly  and  much  more  strongly, 
and  there  was  a  long  inspiration.  I  suflTered  it  to  bleed  a  few  jets 
more,  when  it  nearly  ceased,  and  I  tied  the  cord.  Other  long  inspi- 
rations followed  at  intervals.  I  renewed  my  blows  and  dashed  more 
water  in  the  face.  Presently  the  child  cried  out  feebly,  and,  with  a 
continuance  of  my  efforts,  more  violently,  and  in  about  twenty  minutes 
from  birth  regular  respiration  was  fully  established,  and  I  wrapped  it 
in  warm  blankets.  The  breath  of  the  infant  had  a  decided  odor  of 
ether.  The  mother  did  not  recover  her  consciousness  till  about  this 
time,  half  an  hour  after  the  ether  was  discontinued.  Another  con- 
traction soon  discharged  the  placenta. 

As  the  mother  was  still  under  the  effects  of  ether  at  the  time  the 
umbilical  cord  was  divided,  it  is  possible  that  her  condition  influenced 
the  child,  as  the  placental  circulation  was  not  then  entirely  suspended. 
The  division  of  the  cord  was  immediately  followed  by  the  establish- 
ment of  respiration,  which  was  delayed  by  embarrassment  of  the  cir- 
culation, due  either  to  hyperssmia  or  to  the  presence  of  ether  in  the 
blood. 

Obstetricians  generally  object  to  etherizing  a  patient  in  instrumental 
cases.  Ether  was  used  in  this  case  on  account  of  the  great  lameness 
and  restlessness  of  the  patient,  worn  out  by  a  long  labor  and  impa- 
tient of  any  manual  interference. 

The  next  case  is  one  of  conglutination  of  the  os  uteri,  the 
result  apparently  of  extensive  and  long  continued  ulceration  of 
the  cervix.     Delivery  took  place  after  incision  of  the  cervix. 

On  the  28th  of  Nov.  1855,  a  lady,  3t)  years  of  age,  began  to  be  in 
labor  with  her  third  child.  The  second  was  born  £fteen  years  before. 
I  saw  her  at  9,  A.  M.,  Nov.  29th,  when  pains  had  continued  twelve 
hours.  Could  not  find  os  uteri.  Head  presenting — ^felt  through  an- 
terior part  of  cervix,  high  up.  Vagina  moist — very  sensitive,  as  for 
three  weeks  past  on  motion  or  micturition,  by  her  report  Urine  and 
faeces  have  been  freely  passed. 

At  the  18th  hour  of  labor,  began  to  give  ether,  which  was  contin- 
ued at  every  pain  for  eighteen  hours ;  and  then,  with  occasional  int6^ 
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misfiions,  for  eighteen  more — ^but  nod  to  anconscionsneBS.  Pains,  wben 
not  diminished  by  ether,  very  distressing,  and  low  down  in  vagina ; 
and  wben  there  is  no  uterine  contraction,  motion  of  the  child  brings 
on  pain.  At  the  29th  hour,  anointed  vagina  with  Ext.  Belladon- 
na, on  account  of  its  extreme  tenderness.  Then,  for  the  first  time, 
felt  a  slight,  puckered  depression — ^which  I  thought  might  be  the  os 
uteri. 

At  the  Z6th  hour.  Pains  have  declined  in  severity  and  number 
within  an  hour — before  that  every  five  or  ten  minutes.  No  ether  in 
last  hour.  Sleeps  between  pains.  Much  less  sensitiveness  of  vagina. 
Depression  a  little  broader — no  doubt  of  its  being  the  os  uteri ;  it  can 
be  covered  with  the  end  of  the  finger.  No  feeling  of  membranes  through 
it.  I  broke  down  with  my  finger  the  adhesions — when  the  os  uteri 
became  immediately  evident,  in  natural  shape,  as  if  I  had  cut  a  string 
which  drew  it  up.  It  was  thin,  pretty  smooth,  not  very  soft,  about 
one  inch  in  diameter.  Head  enclosed  in  the  membranes  ;  distinctly 
felt  through  it. 

At  the  ASth  hour,  9,  P.  M,,  Nov,  SQth.  Pains  less  frequent  and 
severe  through  the  day :  four  or  five  per  hour.  Pulse  has  been  pretty 
full  and  soft.  Os  uteri  same  as  twelve  hours  ago.  Membranes  have 
broken — not  known  when.  Hardly  any  water.  Has  had  less  ether 
through  day.  R — Morphice  Sulph.,  gr.  ss.  After  this  grew  sleepy, 
but  pains  continued  and  grew  more  forcible  and  frequent. 

At  the  bbth  hour,  Os  uteri  remains  much  the  same  as  immediately 
after  adhesions  were  broken  down  nineteen  hours  ago — unyielding. 
Considering  this  condition  to  be  probably  due  to  cicatrices  resulting 
from  the  abscesses  of  the  cervix  in  previous  years,  I  divided  with  a 
a  bistoury  the  margin  of  the  cervix  for  half  an  inch  or  less  on  two 
sides.  The  pains  abated  much  in  frequency,  till  8,  A.  M.,  (four 
hours  later)  when  they  returned  with  force.     Ether  was  then  omitted. 

At  9,  A,  M,  The  cervix  was  so  much  dilated,  that  I  was  able  to 
push  it  back  over  the  head. 

At  10 J^,  A.  M,,  Dec,  \st,^  61 J  hours  from  the  commencement  of 
labor,  a  female  child  was  bom,  and  in  fifteen  minutes,  with  the  next 
contraction,  the  placenta.     Gave  Ergot,  5s s. 

Dec,  %th.  Began  soon  after  labor  to  sufifer  with  tympanitis  ;  from 
the  2d  to  the  6th  it  was  very  distressing;  also  constipation  and 
painful  micturition.  Had  oil;  has  had  wine  and  turpentine.  Sweats 
profusely.     Takes  meat. 

The  tympanitis  was  several  weeks  in  disappearing.  Patient  was 
fed  heartily  and  continued  to  take  wine  daily — and  retained  horizontal 
posture  for  a  long  time — ^beginning  to  sit  up  in  three  weeks,  but  then 
only  for  a  few  minutes.  By  the  middle  of  January  (six  weeks  from 
labor)  rode  out ;  and  before  February  1st,  walked  out  daily. 

Feb.  1.  Is  strong  and  well.  Weighs  fifteen  pounds  more  than 
ever  before.  Has  no  trouble  in  pelvis,  except  some  pain  in  mictu- 
rition, which  she  refers  to  vulva,  which  is  quite  sensitive.  No  leucor- 
rhcea.    No  dragging  pain.    Bowels  regular.    Has  an  abundance  of 
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milk.    Wash  vulva  and  vagina  with  solution  Zinci.  Snlphatis.     Uses 
lukewarm  water  injections  for  vagina,  daily. 

I  learned  afterwards  &om  the  physician  who  had  formerly  attended 
her,  that  her  uterine  disease  had  heen  of  a  very  serious  character 
She  first  consulted  him  in  June,  1853.  For  several  years  before  that 
she  had  suffered  with  leucorrhoea.  She  had  then  pain  in  limbs  and 
pelvis,  and  in  walking  great  pain  in  vagina.  Was  somewhat  irregular 
in  her  catamcnia,  and  the  periods  were  severely  painful.  Had  dysu- 
ria  and  pain  in  defalcation.  Sufiered  with  dyspepsia.  On  examina- 
tion, he  found  great  tenderness  of  vagina  and  uterus.  The  uterus 
was  prolapsed  and  retroverted— cervix  uteri  enlarged  and  ulcerated — 
08  open  so  as  to  admit  the  finger — ^pus  discharged  freely  from  internal 
face  of  cervix,  apparently  high  up. 

Gave  her  Iron ;  wash  of  Chloride  of  Zinc  solution,  and  of  Tannin. 
Applied  solid  Nitr.  Argent,  once  a  week  to  internal  face  of  cervix. 

Kept  her  in  horizontal  position  for  five  months.  There  was  excru- 
ciating pain  and  burning  after  cauterization.  Pus  continued  to  dis- 
charge for  four  months :  when  pressing  the  speculum  around  the  cervix 
it  would  run  3j  at  times,  apparently  from  the  upper  part  of  cervix. 
The  ulcers  which  were  external  healed  earlier.  The  caustic  was  con- 
tinued while  the  internal  discharge  lasted. 

At  five  months,  the  os  uteri  was  about  closed  :  dysmenorrhoea 
ceased.  Catamenia  regular.  She  continued  well  till  winter  of  1854 
-55.  Was  about  without  pain ;  little  leucorrhoea.  In  that  winter  had 
some  ante  version  of  uterus  and  tenderness  of  os  uteri,  with  slight  en- 
largement. After  becoming  pregnant,  felt  no  difficulty,  till  three 
weeks  before  labor,  when  the  vagina  became  extremely  sensitive,  so 
that  micturition  and  walking  were  very  painful.  The  ovaries  could 
never  be  felt. 

June  2dt  1856,  four  months  after  birth  of  child.  She  has  none  of 
the  old  symptoms.     Feels  perfectly  well.     Nurses  child. 

Although  considering  the  stationary  condition  of  the  cervix 
uteri  in  this  case  to  be  owing  to  a  structural  lesion  which  medi- 
cines would  not  affisct,  relaxing  applications  would  have  been 
made  before  using  the  bistoury,  had  there  been  any  of  whose 
efficacy  we  have  any  evidence.  Belladonna,  which  probably 
never  does  relax  the  cervix  when  applied  to  it,  had  already  been 
used  (although  for  another  purpose.)  It  was  not  till  two  months 
after  this  case  that  I  saw  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  a  quotation,  of  the  recommendation  of  enemata  of  a 
solution  of  Tartarized  Antimony,  described  by  Dr.  Marsh,  in 
the  JEdinhoro'  Medical  Journal  for  January  of  last  year.  This 
agent  is  there  reported  to  have  been  used  very  successfully 
in  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri,  y^hen  free  from  the  contraction  of  a 
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cicatrix.*  Dr.  Buckingham  of  Boston,  sopae  years  ago,  reported 
to  the  Medical  Observation  Society,  a  case  in  which  he  divided 
the  margin  of  the  cervix  with  excellent  result,  as  in  the  j»refl^t 
case. 

This  case  has  been  related  at  tength,  on  account  of  its  ex- 
treme interest.  Now  that  diseases  of  the  cervix  uteri  are  diag- 
nosticated and  submitted  to  active  local  treatment,  it  becomes  an 
important  question  what  is  the  ulterior  effect  of  these  affections 
and  of  the  repeated  application  of  caustics  to  the  cervix  uteri, 
upon  future  gestation  and  delivery.  It  is  hardly  possible  that 
pregnancy  could  take  place  in  the  condition  in  which  this  par 
tieut*s  uterus  was  at  the  time  she  came  under  treatment.  After 
her  recovery,  however,  gestation  went  on  as  successfully  as  if 
she  had  never  been  ill.  But  the  closure  of  the  os  uteri,  pro- 
tracting labor  to  the  great  length  of  sixty-one  hours,  was  the 
result — we  can  hardly  doubt — of  the  disease  or  its  treatment. 
There  is  no  improbability  that  the  long  continuance  of  suppura- 
tive inflammation  of  the  cervix — not  superficial  but  substantial 
—might  result  in  cicatrices  suflSciently  firm  to  produce  the 
obstacle  which  was  found.  Whether  the  caustic  treatment  will 
make  contraction  and  agglutination  more  liable  to  occur,  we 
have  yet  to  discover  by  experience. 

One  interesting  point  is  brought  to  mind  by  this  case — the 
fact  that  pregnancy  is  the  most  reliable  cure  for  uterine  diseases. 
In  many  an  instance  we  find  that  if  the  organs  of  reproduction 
can  be  brought  to  a  degree  of  integrity  which  will  enable  them 
to  perform  this  function,  they  come  out  of  it  restored  to  health- 
ful structure  and  action.  If  pregnancy  can  be  produced  in  a 
woman  who  has  been  the  subject  of  uterine  or  ovarian  inflam- 
mation, and  we  can  watch  the  getting  up,  so  that  she  commits 
no  indiscretion,  she  has  a  very  fair  prospect  of  recovery. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  notice  the  effect  of  too  early 
getting  up  from  childbed.    Medical  writers  have  been  sufficient- 


*  StiU  later,  Dr.  Batchelder  of  Rhode  Island,  reports  in  the  Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal  for  May  15th,  1856,  that  since  1847  he  has  used  enemeta 
erf  a  solution  of  the  tartrate  of  antimony  in  eight  cases  of  labor,  which  were 
protracted  by  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri — and  in  all  with  good  result.  Several 
other  physicians  have  published  similar  testimony. 
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\j  explicit  upon  the  necessity  of  retaining  the  horizontal  pos- 
tore  until  the  uterus  has  become  considerablj  reduced  in  size. 
But  for  want  of  understandmg  the  object  in  view,  it  is  very 
common  for  mothers  and  nurses  to  believe  that  there  is  no  need 
of  lying  abed  if  the  patient  feel  strong  and  well ;  and  instances 
are  then  quoted  of  this  and  that  vigorous  woman  who  gave  birth 
to  a  child  one  day  and  was  at  the  wash-tub  or  about  house  on 
the  next.    Medical  men,  sometimes  appear  to  be  laboring  under 
the  same  error,  and  some  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  savage 
mothers  not  only  accomplish  their  labors  with  greater  ease  and 
rapidity,  but  go  at  once  about  their  usual  pursuits  with  perfect 
impunity.    Now  as  savages  have  been  brought  up  in  evidence 
that  there  is  no  need  of  remaining  quiet  for  some  days  after 
labor,  it  is  fortunate  that  the  Medical  Statistics  of  the  United 
States  Army  for  fifteen  years,  published  in  1856,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Surgeon  General,  ^ve  us  the  experience  of 
several  army  surgeons  on  our  frontier,  who  indeed  confirm  the 
general  opinion  that  Indian  women  get  up  immediately  after 
child-birth,  but  who  report  that  prolapsus  uteri  and  leucorrhoea 
(which  at  the  present  day  usually  implies  disease  of  the  cervix,) 
are  extremely  common  among  them.    The  remarkable  agree- 
ment among  them  on  this  point  of  the  reports  of  surgeons  at  far 
separate  posts,  without  their  attention  having  been  officiaQy 
directed  to  the  subject,  give  great  value  to  their  statements. 

Dr.  David  Day,  says  of  the  Winnebago  Indians,  Minnesota, 
« the  diseases  incident  to  the  female  organs  of  generation  are 
extremely  common,  especially  prolapsus  uteri  and  leucorrhooa. 
The  former  of  these  complamts,  amounting  in  many  instances 
to  complete  procidentia,  is  so  frequent,  that  a  majority  of  all 
women  who  have  borne  children  aire  affected  V)ith  it.  Nor  is 
this  surprising,  when  the  ill  after-treatment  to  which  their  par- 
turient  females  are  subjected  is  taken  into  consideration.  They 
never  maintain  the  recumbent  position  an  hour  after  delivery, 
and  generally  return  within  a  day  or  two  to  the  labors  of  the 
cornfield,"  &c. 

In  the  report  of  Surgeon  Moses  at  Astoria,  Waslungton  Ter- 
ritory, the  condition  of  the  Indian  tribes  is  particularly  men 
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tioned.  He  sajs,  ^^  cHId  bearmg  is  no  more  easy  nor  less  dan- 
gerous process  than  among  other  females  in  the  same  circum- 
stances of  life."*  There  are  cases,  no  doubt  within  the  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  members  of  the  New-Hampshire  Medical  Socie- 
ty, of  diseases  of  the  cervix  uteri  or  of  prolapsus,  clearly  trace- 
able to  the  neglect  of  those  precautions  which  are  thus  disre- 
garded by  the  Indian  women. 

There  are  one  or  two  errors  in  the  domestic  management  of 
the  puerperal  state,  which  I  wish  to  allude  to  before  closing  this 
miscellaneous  paper. 

First,  of  the  management  of  the  breast  during  the  first  secre- 
tion of  the  milk.  Every  physician  has  undoubtedly  fallen  in 
with  nurses  who  attack  the  breast  with  violent  friction  when  it  is 
swollen  and  hard  at  the  commencement  of  the  lacteal  secretion* 
There  is  milk  ^^  caked  up"  there,  according  to  their  notion, 
which  must  be  rubbed  away,  or  there  will  be  a  "  broken  breast." 
So  they  go  to  work  with  violence,  and  the  more  it  aches  the 
harder  they  rub — and  those  who  escape  an  abscess  are  fortu- 
nate. This  is  a  practice  with  many  nurses  everywhere.  There 
is  another  which  I  never  met  with  till  lately-— one  more  monstrous 
and  absurd  still  than  champooing  the  mother.  The  mamma  of 
a  new-born  chUd  is  very  apt  to  swell  somewhat  in  the  first  few 
days  of  life.  I  have  once  or  twice  known  it  to  be  so  much  so 
as  to  appear  to  occasion  some  discomfort  to  the  child,  and  have 
been  consulted  on  this  account.  A  cooling  lotion,  like  a  solution 
of  Diacetate  of  Lead,  applied  for  a  few  hours,  has  dimioished 
the  tumidity,  and  no  trouble  has  ever  ensued  in  any  case  within 
my  knowledge.  It  is  a  physiolo^cal  condition  peculiar  to  the 
be^ning  of  life,  in  both  sexes,  and  no  more  requiring  interfer- 
ence than  does  any  other  of  the  vital  actions.  To  my  astonish- 
ment, a  nurse  attending  a  lady  who  was  under  my  care  last 
year,  called  my  attention  to  the  mammse  of  the  child,  and  pro- 
posed to  squeeze  them,  for  the  sake  of  pressing  out  the  milk 
and  preventing  suppuration  !  I  charged  her  on  no  account  to 
do  any  such  thing — when  she  said  it  was  her  common  practice 


*  Medical  Statistics,  United  States  Army. 
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and  that  of  oil  the  nursefii  she  faiew,  and  was  approved  by  a 
phjsioian  of  a  iieighboring  town,  where  she  lived. 

Now  there  are  xnany  prevailmg  errors  in  opinion  and  practice 
which  phjBicdans  are  accountable  for,  either  because  they  have 
believed  and  taught  them — or  because  they  have  not  tak^  the 
ptuns  to  correct  them.  I  believe  that  we  do  only  half  our  duty 
when  we  attend  the  sick  and  leave  the  daily  doses  and  direoti(ms 
for  diet.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  also  to  let  the  influence  of 
our  knowledge  be  constantly  felt ;  to  cornet  absurd  practices, 
even  if  we  think  it  not  worth  while  to  combat  opinions.  The 
value  of  our  medical  education  will  never  be  completely  felt, 
unless  we  are  willing  to  instruct  our  patients  how  illness  may  be 
avoided,  rather  than  delay  interference  until  the  malady  has 
^lined  possessism.  In  re^brd  to  the  treatment  of  the  breast  of 
the  infant,  I  never  met  with  any  such  opini(m  from  any  medical 
man ;  but  as  to  that  of  the  mother,  I  am  ol>liged  to  say  that 
physicians  are  accountable  for  the  practice  of  active  friclicm. 
To  its  advocates,  I  would  suggest,  that  the  hard  and  painfiil 
breast  of  many  women  at  the  first  secretion  is  in  that  condition 
from  the  excessive  activity  of  the  fux»^i(m  of  secretion,  its  cii^ 
oulation  very  active,  its  vessels  distended  with  Mood ~  it  is  over- 
action,  and  not  the  accumulation  of  milk  in  any  part  of  it— 
there  is  no  |Jace  where  it  can  accumulate  to  any  great  degree 
except  in  the  larger  milk  tubes,  which  can  readily  relieve  them- 
selves. If  an  abscess  follow  such  a  state  of  the  breast  whea 
ihere  has  been  no  interference.,  it  will  be  because  the  woman 
was  not  in  full  health,  and  the  capillaries  of  the  breast  were 
therefore  in  a  debilitated  state,  favorable  to  the  production  of 
inflammation.  I  have  never  seen  a  ca^e  of  mammary  abscess 
in  a  healthy  woman,  except  where  friction  was  used ;  and  in 
many  cases  in  which  I  have  been  consulted  where  ike  breast 
was  swdlen,  hard  and  pajnfol,  the  swelling,  pain,  and  hardness 
have  disappeared,  under  rest,  moderate  diet  and  cooling  lotions. 
In  some  very  marked  cases  I  have  ^plied  leeches  (which  are 
best  applied  around  the  breast)  and  in  many  given  a  saline 
cathartic.  In  the  generality  of  cases,  rest  and  the  application 
of  cold  water  during  a  single  day  have  be^  all-sufiEicient  to 
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remoTe  the  dfficulty.  The  Sugar  of  Lead  has  a  peculiarly 
good  effect  as  an  application  to  the  breast.  It  is  best  applied  in 
tiie  form  of  Goulard's  Extract,  much  diluted.  Indeed,  under  it 
the  breast  has  subsided  so  much  in  a  few  hours,  and  the  secre- 
tion of  milk  hafi|  been  so  materially  checked,  that  I  have  thought 
it  possible  it  exerted  a  sedative  influence,  more  than  that  of  a 
mere  evaporating  lotion,  and  have  been  obliged  to  discontinue 
the  use  of  it  after  a  short  time. 

So  common  is  it  for  women  to  rub  the  breast  if  it  is  painful 
and  distended,  that  I  now  never  leave  the  lymg-in  room  of  a 
patient  whom  I  have  never  attended  before,  without  strict  direc- 
tions to  let  the  breast  alone ;  neither  to  call  in  an  accommodat- 
ing neighbor  to  perform  the  office  of  the  child  ;  nor  to  take  a 
puppy  to  nurse,  as  one  of  my  patient's  did  who  aborted  and  had 
some  milk.  I  saw  her  about  three  weeks  later,  with  an  abscess 
in  each  breast. 


REPORT   OE   THE    DELEGATES 

To  attend  the  JSxamination  of  the  Medical  Glass  at  Dartmouith 

College^  November^  A.  D.,  1856. 


To  the  ST.  H.  Medieal  Society : —  The  examination  of  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  in  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  College,  commenced  on  the  11th  day  of  November.  Your 
delegates  having  had  due  notice  thereof  from  the  Faculty,  were 
in  attendance,  and  were  exceedingly  interested  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  examinations  were  conducted,  and  highly  gratified 
to  see  the  ability  with  which  the  individual  members  of  the 
graduating  class  acquitted  themselves. 
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The  Glass  in  attendance  during  the  leeture  term  was  not  bo 
numerous  as  has  been  the  case  in  years  past,  but  there  was  a 
goodly  number  who  proposed  to  graduate.  The  whole  number 
of  the  Class  was  fiffy.  Of  that  number,  eleven  presented  tiiem- 
selves  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  M.  D.  After  a  most 
scrutinizing  and  systematic  examination  in  the  various  branches 
of  Medical  Literature,  in  which  they  gave  conclusive  evidence 
of  a  correct  and  thorough  knowledge ;  also,  the  most  convincing 
proof  of  a  thorough  and  systematic  course  of  instruction :  were 
with  the  approbation  of  your  delegates,  admitted  by  the  Faculty 
to  the  honors  of  the  profession,  and  received  their  diplomas. 

We  are  happy  to  report  further,  that  this  venerable  Institii- 
tion  fully  maintains  its  former  high  rank,  and  we  congratulate 
the  Alumni  and  friends  of  the  Dartmouth  Medical  Department, 
on  the  continued  prosperity  of  a  school  which  has  for  years 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  a  great  majority  of  the  profession  in 
New-Hampshire,  as  well  as  in  many  other  States  of  the  Union. 
Your  delegates  were  highly  gratified  to  find  the  Institution  so 
well  supplied  in  all  the  departments,  with  preparations,  speci- 
mens, models,  and  drawings.  It  seemed  to  be  the  aim  of  the 
Professors,  not  only  to  impart  to  the  students  their  own  varied 
knowledge,  but  also  to  lead  them  to  think  and  investiffote  for 
themselves  ;  and  we  take  pleasure  in  saying  that,  in  our  opinion, 
the  New-Hampshire  Medical  Institution,  under  the  management 
of  its  able  and  efficient  board  of  directors  and  instructors,  is 
entitled  to  the  continued  patronage  and  support  of  all  Mends  of 
Medical  Education. 

W.  H.  H.  MASON, )  Delegates  from  the 
HOSEA  PIERCE,    ]  N.  H.  Med.  Soc. 


MEMORIAL   TO   THE   LEGISLATUfiE 

Iqt  an  Amendment  of  the  Law  providing  for  the  Registration 
of  Births,  Marriages j  and  Deaths. 


To  the  Sonorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  charged  with  the  duty,  by  the  New- 
Hampshire  Medical  Society,  at  its  recent  meeting  in  this  city,  respect- 
fully represent  that : — 

The  existing  law  for  the  Eegistration  of  Births,  Marriages,  and 
Deaths,  is  defective  and  insufficient  for  the  present  condition  and 
wants  of  the  people.     That  law  is  mainly  defective  in  not  requiring  the 
registration  of  the  causes  of  death,  and  in  furnishing  no  provision  for 
the  transmission  of  the  records  made  in  the  several  towns  and  cities, 
to  any  central  authority,  for  classification  and  publication.     A  regis- 
tration enactment  that  takes  no  cognizance  of  the  causes  of  death  is 
wanting  in  one  of  the  most  essential  provisions  which  such  a  law  can     .    / 
famish;  and  were  it  in  other  respects  complete,  without  some  placa   f*  -  ^ 
for  collecting,  arranging,  and  comparing  the  facts  accumulated  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  State,  it  would  not  be  available  for  the  purposes 
of  sanitary   investigation  and  improvement.      Other  minor  defects 
might  be  pointed  out,  but  when  these  most  important  features  are 
supplied,  the  additional  provisions  necessary  for  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  the  law  will  be  at  once  apparent. 

With  these  material  defects  our  present  registration  enactment  can- 
not be  sufficient ;  and  we  confidently  believe  that  the  safety  and  pros- 
E'rity  of  the  people  of  this  State  require  the  immediate  passage  of  a 
w,  which,  in  its  future  operation,  will  secure  a  knowledge  of  the 
vital  and  mortuary  condition  of  our  population.  To  us  this  measure 
appears  on  perfectly  reliable  evidence,  an  urgent  necessity ;  but  as 
others,  less  familiar  with  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  it,  may  take  a 
different  view,  we  ask  your  attention  to  a  few  of  the  reasons  upon  which 
this  conclusion  is  based : 

A  more  efficient  registration  enactment  is  needed  at  this  time  to 
secure  with  certainty  the  interesting  civil  and  legal  facts,  for  which 
the  existing  statute  was  doubtless  intended ;  it  is  needed  to  obtain  the 
statistical  data  requisite  for  the  construction  of  life-table/data^  till 
very  lately  whoUy  wanting  in  this  country,  though  essential  to  the 
success  of  many  valuable  arrangements  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  ; 
and  it  is  especially  needed  to  commence  among  us,  and  to  furnish 
JusLteriaia  for  the  successful  prosecution  of,  the  great  work  of  sanitary 
bvestigation  and  improvement,  by  which  it  is  now  known  on  demon- 
strable evidence,  the  amount  of  sickness  and  mortality  in  every  com« 
nmnity  may  be  largely  diminished  and  the  period  of  human  life  per- 
ceptibly extended.  And  it  is  to  this  most  useful  feature  of  the  solicit- 
ed law  that  your  attention  is  particularly  invited. 


^   J-/ 
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Facts  obtained  in  other  places  througli  registration  enactments,  and 
the  hygienic  investigations  nniformly  associated  with  their  operation, 
prove  conclusively  that  in  all  communities — among  the  sparse  residents 
of  country  localities  as  certainly  as  with  denser  populations — a  toe 
amount  of  unnecessary  disease  and  mortality  occurs,  which  migJuh 
prevented  hy  a  more  general  diffusion  of  sanitary  knowledge  among 
the  people.  On  this  point,  if  the  occasion  would  permit,  we  might 
here  furnish  the  earnest  and  positive  testimony  of  great  numbers  of 
the  most  eminent  observers  of  our  own  and  foreign  countries,  but  most 
content  ourselves  with  a  single  statement : 

The  able  Sanitary  Commission  of  Massachusetts,  upon  which  were 
Lemuel  Shattuck,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  an  accomplished  and  well  known 
statistician,  and  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  jr.,  after  a  full  survey 
of  all  the  facts  accumulated  by  statistical  and  sanitary  investigations 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  state  most  emphatically  in  thda  report 
to  the  Legislature  in  1850  : 

**  We  believe  that  *  *  *  in  every  year  within  tliis  Commonwe(M, 
thousands  of  lives  are  lost  which  migJd  have  heen  saved  ;  tiiai  tens  of 
thousands  of  cases  ofsiclcness  occur  which  might  have  been  prevented; 
that  a  vast  amount  of  unnecessarily  impaired  health  and  of  f^^ 
ical  debility  exist  among  those  not  actually  confined  hy  sickness  ;ihd 
these  preventable  evUs  require  an  enormous  expenditure  wid  loss  of 
money t  and  impose  upon  the  people  unnumbered  and  immeaswr(^ 
calamities,  pecuniary,  social,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  «W 
might  be  avoided  ;  that  means  exist  within  our  reach,  for  their  mtft- 
gation  or  removal ;  and  that  measures  for  Hie  prevention  wiU  effed 
infinitely  more,  than  remedies  for  the  cure  of  diseased  ^ 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  actual  experience  in  Massachusetts, 
and  on  a  much  broader  field,  during  a  longer  period,  in  England, 
where  all  classes  appear  to  be  interested  in  the  Sanitary  Movement, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  such  unnecessary  evils  may  be  averted  by 
legislative  investigations  and  enactments ;  and  the  first  step  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  this  important  result  has  been  found  to  be  the 
establishment  of  registration  laws.  We  therefore  ask  that  the  statnte 
relating  to  that  subject  may  be  so  modified  as  to  render  it  efiective  fot 
this  and  all  other  purposes  for  which  such  enactments  are  appropriate* 

F.  P.  FITCH, 
CHARLES  P.  GAGE, 
E.  K.  WEBSTER, 
L.  M.  KNIGHT, 
A.  H.  ROBINSON, 
HARRISON  .EATON. 
Concord,  June  2^th,  1857. 


The  above  memorial  was  presented  to  the  Legtslatnre,— re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  at  ihe  suggestion 
of  the  petitioners,  postponed  to  the  next  session. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


The  New  Hampshibe  State  Medigai.  Society  held  its  Sixty- 
eighth  Anniyersary  at  the  Court  House  in  Concord,  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  June  1st  and  2d,  1858,  the  President,  Geobge 
B.  TwiTCHELL,  H.  D.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following-named  gentlemen  having  been  recommended  to 
the  Council,  were  elected  Fellows : 

Alpheus  B.  Crosby,  m.  d.,  Hanover; 

Jesse  P.  Bancroft,  m,  d..  Concord; 

Benjamin  F.  Skinner,  h.  d.,  Enfield; 

George  T.  Brickett,  m.  d.,  Alexandria;.  ''       .        y  - 

E.  Proctor  Pierce,  m.  d.,  BMtel;    U  ^'^-^  ^  ^-(  J  ^*  * - 

Artemas  H.  Carr,  u.  d.,  New  Hampton; 

James  M.  Emerson,  h.  d.,  Bamstead; 

John  H.  Sanborn,  m.  d.,  Meredith  Village; 

Frank  Haley,  h.  d.,  Tamworth; 

Ebenezer  H.  Davis,  m.  d.,  Manchester; 

Thomas  Wheat,  h.  d.,  Manchester; 

Henry  Boynton,  m.  d.,  Hollis; 

George  P.  Greeley,  h.  d.,  Manchester. 
Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Council,  a  committee  of  three 
^as  appointed  by  the  President,  to  report  upon  the  state  of  the 
finances,  consisting  of  Drs.  P.  A.  Stackpole,  L.  M.  Knight  and  C. 
P.  Gage. 


Drs.  Comings,  Hubbard  and  Smalley  were  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  audit  the  Treasurer's  account. 

Drs.  J.  C.  Eastman,  L.  M.  Knight,  L.  G.  Hill,  Albert  Smith, 
A.  M.  Caverly,  E.  R.  Peaslee,  W.  W.  Brown  and  Alvah  Moulton 
were  appointed  a  Committee  on  Nominations. 

The  Report  on  Surgery  was  read  by  Dr.  Smalley,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Publications. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  the  President's  Address  was  delivered,  and 
referred  to  the  same  committee. 

A  communication,  received  firom  the  Indiana  State  Medical  So- 
ciety, was  read  and  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Drs.  Co- 
mings, Fitch  and  Hubbard. 

A  verbal  report  from  the  delegates  who  attended  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  was  made  by  Dr.  Hubbard. 

The  Report  on  Practical  Medicine,  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Thayer,  was 
presented  by  the  Secretary,  who,  by  vote  of  the  Society,  gave  an 
abstract,  when  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publications. 

The  Committee  on  Epidemics  reported  as  not  prepared,  asd  was 
continued. 

The  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  By-laws  made  a  Report, 
containing  several  amendments,  which  report  was  accepted  and 
the  amendments  acted  upon  separately;  and  it  was  voted  tore- 
commit  them  to  the  same  committee  for  the  publication  of  a  re- 
vised edition. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  the  following  list  of 
candidates  for  officers,  who  were  duly  elected : 

President:  Noah  Mabtin,  m.  d. 

Vice  President :  James  B.  Abbott,  m.  d. 

Secreta/ry :  William  W.  Bbown,  m.  d. 

Treasurer :  Lutheb  M.  Knight,  m.  d. 

Councillors:  C.  P.  Gage,  W.  Laighton,  S.  Bunton,  J.  P.  Whit- 
temore,  G.  A.  Phelps,  John  Clough,  Oliver  Goss,  E.  G.  Moore,  T. 
J.  W.  Pray,  Wm.  B.  Stevens,  T.  M.  Gould,  A.  M.  Caverly,  J.  R. 
Smiley  and  Samuel  W.  Roberts. 

Delegates  to  Dartmouth  College :  Paul  A.  Stackpole  and  Josiah 
C.  Eastman. 

Orators  for  1859:  John  L.  Sweat,  M.  n.,  and  William  Laign- 
ton,  M.  D. 


Substitutes:  Samuel  A.  Eichardson,  m.  d.,  and  Albert  G.  Fen- 
ner,  m.  d. 

Delegates  to  the  American  Medical  Association:  Silas  Cum- 
mings,  N.  W.  Oliver,  E.  K.  Webster,  A.  M.  Caverly,  Dixi  Crosby, 
R.  P.  J.  Tenney,  J.  S.  Femald,  C.  P.  Gage  and  J.  C.  Eastman. 

The  Standing  Committees  were  appointed  as  follows  i 

On  Surgery :  William  D.  Buck,  M.  D. 

On  Fractical  Medicine :  Samuel  W.  Roberts,  m.  d. 

On  Obstetrics:  Dixi  Crosby,  m.  d. 

On  Upid&imcs :  F.  P.  Fitch,  m.  d. 

On  Publications :  W.  W.  Brown,  Geo.  H.  Hubbard  and  E.  K. 
Webster. 

On  Arrangements:  Ezra  Carter,  A.  A.  Moulton  and  L.  M. 
Knight. 

The  following  resolution,  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Finan- 
ciajl  Affairs,  was  adopted : 

Resolved^  That,  in  order  to  relieve  the  embarrassed  condition  of 
the  finances  of  the  Society,  the  Treasurer  be  authorized  to  pay  no 
expenses  of  any  member  beyond  an  annual  supper, 'after  this  date, 
June  1st,  1858. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  S.  Bunton,  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  making 
an  apology  for  his  failure  to  fulfil  his  appointment  as  Orator. 

Voted^  That  Dr.  Bunton  be  excused,  and  requested  to  furnish  an 
Essay  next  year. 

Dr.  Ham  read  a  portion  of  his  Essay  on  Debility,  when  it  was 
voted  to  defer  the  reading  of  the  remainder  until  to-morrow. 

Dr.  Fitch,  from  the  committee  appointed  last  year  to  memori- 
alize the  Legislature  in  relation  to  a  law  for  the  proper  registration 
of  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  made  a  verbal  report,  and  the 
committee  was  continued. 

< 

The  Report  of  the  Delegates  who  attended  the  examination  at 
Dartmouth  College,  was  read  and  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Twitchell,  it  was  voted,  that  the  original  char- 
ter of  this  Society,  and  a  list  of  its  presidents,  be  printed  with 
the  new  edition  of  the  by-laws. 

At  six  o'clock,  p.  M.,  the  Society  adjourned  till  to-morrow,  at 
eight  o'clock,  a.  m. 
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Wedkxbdat,  June  2dy  1858. 

The  Society  met  agreeably  to  adjournment,  the  President,  Hon. 
Noah  Martin,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Comings,  from  the  committee  to  consider  the  circular  from 
the  Indiana  State  Medical  Society,  reported  a  recommendation  that 
the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  exchange  copies  of  our  Transactioiis 
and  By-laws  with  the  Indiana  State  Medical  Society. 

Dr.  Ham  completed  the  reading  of  his  Essay  on  Debility,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publications. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Twitchell,  the  President  was  requested  to  fur- 
nish for  publication  in  the  Transactions,  a  ^opy  of  his  remarks 
made  on  taking  the  Chair. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Fitch,  Drs.  Geo.  Sanborn,  S.  L.  F.  Simpson 
and  T.  J.  W.  Pray  were  added  to  the  committee  to  procure  a  mod« 
ification  of  the  regpistration  laws. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  L.  G.  Hill, 

Heaolvedj  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  procure  a  book  or 
register  in  which  the  Fellows  may  record  the  time  and  place  of 
birth  and  graduation  and  resid^iice. 

.  Dr.  Laighton  read  a  paper  on  Carbuncle,  which  was  referred  to 
Committee  on  Publications. 

The  remainder  of  the  session  was  occupied  in  the  relation  of 
important  eases,  and  in  discussions  upon  professional  subjects,  and 
after  a  lengthened  and  profitable  session,  the  Society  finally  ad- 
journed on  Wednesday,  at  one  o'clock,  p.  m. 


ANNUAL  ADDRESS 

Delivered  before  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society^  by  Osoboe 
B.  TwiTCHELL,  M.  D.,  President  of  the  Society, 

Gjsntleuen  of  the  New  Hahfshike  Medical  Societt  : 

As  one  of  the  requirements  of  your  presiding  officer  is  annually 
to  address  you  **  upon  some  subject  connected  with  the  duties  of 
the  profession,"  I  propose  at  the  present  time,  to  submit  a  few  re- 
marks upon  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  our  profession,  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  community  upon  which  we  are  dependent,  for 
whaterer  of  honor  or  profit  we  may  obtain,  in  the  pursuit  of  our 
honorable  calling ;  and,  although  much  that  I  may  say,  may  be 
considered  by  some  of  those  much  older  in  the  profession  than 
myself,  to  be  uncalled  for,  and  rather  out  of  place,  as  deliyered  to 
a  society  con^posed  of  men  whose  years  and  experience  would  pre- 
suppose them  to  be  fully  acquainted  with  all  that  relates  to  their 
professional  conduct,  still  I  would  not  have  my  motive  misunder- 
stood,  which  is  to  do  what  little  I  may  to  raise  our  profession  to 
that  position,  which  it  ought  justly  to  occupy,  and  to  disconnect 
it  with  the  various  forms  of  empiricism,  which  too  often  may  be 
found  clinging  to  its  feet,  and  clogging  its  onward  progress. 
Happy  shall  I  be  should  there  be  one  among  our  number,  who, 
now  faltering,  may  be  cheered  and  encouraged  to  follow  strictly  in 
the  path  to  which  honor  and  duty  calls ;  but,  be  the  result  of  my 
remarks  what  they  may,  they  will  not  be  correctly  interpreted, 
should  they  not  convey  the  deep  sense  of  the  obligation  which  I 
owe  to  you,  for  your  many  kindnesses  and  my  zealous  interest  in 
the  future  progress  of  our  profession. 

DUTIES   TO   FBOFESSIOK. 

Every  true  physician  must  at  times  have  felt  the  weight  of  the 
great  responsibility,  which  he  has  assumed,  pressing  heavily  upon 
him;  and  the  question  must  often  come  home  to  his  mind,  "  have 
I  done  all  in  my  power  to  advance  the  interests  of  that  profession, 
the  pages  of  whose  history  contain  the  records  of  the  deeds  of 
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those  great  and  good  men,  whose  noble  and  self-sacrificing  acts  in 
behalf  of  their  suffering  fellow-men  have  made  their  names  im- 
mortal ?  Happy  indeed  must  he  be  who  can  answer  this  inquiry 
in  the  affirmative,  but  too  many  of  us,  I  fear,  in  the  deep  sense  of 
our  own  short  comings,  can  but  bow  our  heads  and  whisper  from 
our  saddened  hearts  a  scarcely  audible  negative. 

The  substance  of  all  that  I  have  to  say,  is  contained  in  our  Code 
of  Ethics ;  still,  I  cannot  feel  that  our  time  is  entirely  lost,  in 
commenting  upon  the  more  important  subjects  of  that  Code ;  par- 
ticularly, as  we  are  all  so  well  aware  that  there  are  many  black 
sheep  in  the  fold  of  the  medical  profession,  and  that  some  means 
should  be  devised  to  drive  them  out  and  remove  from  our  gar- 
ments, any  stains  which  we  may  have  received  by  being  brought 
in  contact  with  them. 

Our  first  duty  to  the  profession  is  to  endeavor  to  raise  its  stand- 
ard and  to  banish  from  its  ranks  all  who  are  unworthy  to  share  its 
honors :  to  do  this  we  must  in  the  first  place,  discourage  young 
men  from  entering  the  study  of  medieine,  without  the  proper  pre- 
paratory education ;  many  have  an  idea,  that  a  little  smattering  of 
Latin  or  Greek,  is  all  that  is  necessary ;  they  may  be  very  defi- 
cient in  many  of  the  rudimentary  branches,  having  no  knowledge 
of  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics,  philosophy,  astronomy  or 
general  literature. 

I  would  not  have  it  supposed  that  I  consider  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  these  studies  necessary  in  an  applicant  for  admission  into 
our  office,  for  that  would  be  impossible,  but  I  feel  that  we  ought 
at  least,  to  require  a  general  knowledge  of  all  these  subjects; 
and  more  than  this,  we  should  learn  something  in  regard  to  the 
habits  of  the  pupil ;  as  to  whether  he  has  been  studious,  and  has 
fixed  habits  of  application ;  should  our  inquiries  show  the  appli- 
cant to  be  deficient  in  these  particulars,  it  is  our  duty  to  discour- 
age his  idea  of  entering  the  medical  profession.  I  should  always 
advise  a  collegiate  education  as  a  prerequisite  for  the  study  of 
medicine ;  I  feel  that  a  man  who  has  been  well  grounded  in  all 
the  branches  of  general  knowledge,  and  by  the  study  of  the  higher 
mathematics  and  the  languages  so  disciplined  the  mind,  that  he 
may  apply  it  at  will,  for  any  length  of  time,  to  any  one  subject, 
to  have  advantages  over  a  man  without  this  prior  training,  which 
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no  after  coarse  of  study  can  balance.  Having  once  admitted  a 
young  man  into  our  office,  do  not  let  us  ruin  his  mind  and  destroy 
all  habits  of  application,  which  he  may  have  acquired,  by  neglect ; 
but  let  us  have  some  fixed  plan  of  study,  and  let  our  pupil  see 
that  we  feel  an  interest  in  him  and  a  desire  for  his  advancement ; 
have  a  systematic  course  of  study  marked  out,  and  let  this  course 
be  strictly  followed ;  students,  particularly  those  more  advanced, 
are  too  often  desirous  to  skip  o^er  general  therapeutics  and  those 
diseases  which  they  may  not  be  expected  to  meet  often  in  practice, 
for  those  subjects  which  they  may  consider  of  more  importance ; 
let  them  be  cautioned  against  such  a  course  as  ruinous  to  all  hab- 
its of  close  observation;  it  begets  a  habit  of  only  observing  the 
surface  of  things,  and  leaving  the  deep  truth  undiscovered ;  there 
is  much  that  is  dry  in  medicine,  but  because  dry  it  is  none  the 
less  important,  and  should  never  be  neglected ;  there  should  be 
no  desire  to  hurry  into  the  profession,  no  time  is  gained,  but 
much  lost,  by  entering  upon  the  practice  of  medicine  without  a 
proper  medical  education ;  the  cares  and  perplexities  of  general 
practice  are  not  the  circumstances  most  favorable  to  recover  what 
has  been  lost  by  neglected  opportunities.  Have  regular  recita- 
tions, and  let  no  pupil  be  absent  from  recitations  without  good 
reason;  when  circumstances  will  allow  it,  permit  him  to  see 
patients  with  us,  let  him  get  a  practical  knowledge  of  disease  by 
its  thorough  examination  at  the  bedside,  and  if  the  case  should 
terminate  fatally,  when  possible,  let  the  diagnosis  made  during 
life  be  confirmed  or  disproved  by  post  mortem  examinations ; 
pathological  anatomy  is  too  much  neglected  by  us  all ;  no 
examination  post  mortem  can  be  made,  no  matter  how  clear  the 
case  may  be  during  life,  without  our  deriving  some  benefit  from 
it.  Having  fulfilled  our  duty  to  the  student,  I  would  suggest  a 
change  in  the  requirements  for  graduating ;  instead  of  relyinjg 
upon  a  term  of  three  years  study  as  prima  facia  evidence  of  a 
proper  medical  education  for  graduating,  I  would  have  a  more 
thorough  examination,  and  only  admit  those  to  the  ranks  of  the 
profession  who  are  qualified,  regardless  of  the  time  spent  in  the 
study.  I  would  not  have  it  supposed  for  a  moment,  that  I  think 
a  three  years  term  of  study,  however  closely  a  student  may  apply 
himself,  more  than  adequate  to  acquire  a  proper  knowledge  of 
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the  profession,  such  as  would  justify  a  college  in  granting  him  a 
diploma  ;  but,  notwithstanding,  how  many  of  our  graduates  have 
not  even  studied  two  years !  With  very  many  from  this  section 
of  the  country  certainly,  all  the  winter  months  are  spent  in 
teaching ;  still  they  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  certificates  of 
the  full  three  years'  study  ;  therefore  let  us  urge  upon  colleges  to 
make  more  thorough  examinations,  and  to  regard  less  the  time 
spent,  or  rather,  too  often,  misspent,  in  reading  medicine ;  the 
result  will  be  on  the  one  hand  possibly  fewer  graduates,  but  those 
of  a  higher  grade,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  fewer  quacks  who  dis- 
grace the  profession,  and  bring  dishonor  upon  our  schools,  under 
cover  of  a  diploma ;  no  matter  how  much  the  ignorant  Homeo- 
pathic or  Botanic  physician  derides  the  regular  physician,  he  feels 
there  is  great  virtue  in  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  it 
matters  not  whether  he  can  boast  of  a  diploma  or  not,  the  M.  D. 
is  affixed  to  his  name.  Place  the  degree  too  high  for  the  reach  of 
such  men,  and  the  standard  of  our  profession  will  be  raised,  and 
we  shall  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  consulting  with  men,  who 
though  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  the  profession,  can  claim 
equal  rights  with  ourselves,  and  show  the  same  certificate  of  com- 
petency ;  thus,  and  thus  only,  shall  be  we  able  to  exalt  our  noble 
profession  to  the  place  which  it  should  justly  hold  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  in  this,  more  than  in  any  other  way,  shall  we  be 
able  to  kill  the  hydra-headed  monster,  Quackery. 

Second.  Do  nothing  which  can  in  any  way  bring  dishonor 
upon  the  profession ;  give  no  encouragement  under  any  circum- 
stances to  any  of  the  multifarious  forms  of  empiricism.  I  well 
know  the  difficulty  under  which  many  of  us  labor  in  standing  out 
against  the  many  popular  delusions  of  the  day,  and  this  difficulty 
is  made  the  greater  by  the  course  pursued  by  some  members  of 
our  own  body,  for  upon  our  refusal  to  consult  with  any  of  these 
self-styled  physicians,  we  are  told  that  Dr.  A.  or  Dr.  B.,  older 
men  than  ourselves,  never  refuse  to  meet  them,  and  surprise  is 
manifested  that  we  should,  and  possibly  we  may  be  condemned  by 
some  of  our  friends  for  taking  such  a  stand,  but  if  we  have  any 
regard  for  the  reputation  and  standing  of  our  profession,  we  can 
pursue  no  other  course,  for  by  holding  professional  intercourse 
with  ignorant  pretenders,  we  do  not  raise  them  to  a  higher  posi- 
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tion  among  men,  but  lower  ourselves  and  degrade  our  profession 
to  the  rank  which  they  hold ;  whenever,  under  unavoidable  cir- 
cumstances, you  may  be  brought  in  contact  with  them  at  the  bed* 
side  of  a  patient,  either  at  once  decline  to  have  any  consultation 
or  make  any  prescription,  at  the  same  time  stating  the  reason,  or 
should  the  case  require  prompt  attention,  address  your  inquiries 
and  remarks  to  the  friends  and  administer  your  own  remedy,  and 
then  decline  any  further  attendance  unless  the  pretender  is  dis- 
missed. Let  us  all  be  consistent  in  this  course,  and  I  feel  that 
we  may  be  assured  that  the  death  blow  is  given  to  quackery,  for 
the  people  will  not  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  advice  of  those 
whose  acquirements  they  respect,  (for  ignorance  always  respects 
learnings  wherever  it  may  be  found,)  for  the  sake  of  encouraging 
some  knavish  boaster.  I  would  not  by  any  means  advise  any  one 
to  run  a  Quixotic  tilt  against  every  quack  whom  he  may  encoun- 
ter, for  in  such  a  course  he  will  always  receive  more  injury  than 
he  inflicts,  but  I  should  advise  every  one  on  all  proper  occasions 
to  enligbten  his  community  upon  the  errors  of  all  the  irregular 
systems  of  medicine,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  demonstrate  the  ad^ 
vantages  which  the  legitimate  system  of  medicine  holds  over  the 
illegitimate ;  never  under  any  circumstances  let  any  pique  or  ill 
will  to  the  man,  tempt  us  to  make  the  matter  personal,  so  as  to 
give  color  to  the  charge,  that  our  aim  is  not  to  destroy  quackery, 
but  to  overthrow  a  more  successful  rival,  for  this  at  once  will  give 
countenance  to  the  cry  of  persecution,  and  what  better  aliment 
can  we  administer  to  the.  advocate  of  any  false  system  of  medicine 
or  religion  than  persecution?  It  is  the  food  best  calculated  to 
nourish  and  give  it  notoriety.  Never  give  "  aid  and  comfort"  to 
quackery  by  using  in  yoUr  practice  any  of  the  compounds  or  med- 
icines used  by  the  irregular  physician,  when  other  medicines  will 
answer  as  well ;  too  many  of  us  are  careless  in  this  particular,  I 
fear,  and  will  give  lobelia  emetics,  or  administer  Thomsonian  hot 
drops,  or  the  sugar  pellets  of  the  Homeopathist  at  the  request  of 
their  patient ;  such  persons  should  remember  that  the  passer  of 
counterfeit  coin  is  equally  guilty  with  the  counterfeiter  himself, 
and  the  physician  who  appropriates  to  himself  the  nostrums  of 
the  empiric,  will  be  ranked  with  him,  and  should  be  shunned  by 
all  who  have  any  regard  for  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  profes- 
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sion.  "  Can  a  man  touch  pitch  and  not  be  defiled  ?"  And  never 
under  any  circumstances  should  we  allow  our  names  to  be  used  in 
recommendation  of  any  patent  or  secret  remedy,  for  nothing,  it  is 
well  known,  will  better  tend  to  give  currency  to  their  false  issues, 
than  a  good  endorser ;  and  no  means  will  be  left  untried  to  obtain 
the  endorsement  of  the  best  names  in  our  ranks,  which  may  be  in 
their  reach ;  the  formula  will  be  given  us,  by  which  they  profess 
to  have  prepared  the  medicine,  which  formula  may  be  very  well 
for  many  purposes,  and  we  are  asked  to  give  a  certificate  of  its 
virtues,  which  we  are  assured  shall  never  appear  in  print ;  but 
should  we,  in  a  moment  of  weakness  yield,  we  may  shortly  see 
our  names  paraded  through  the  dally  papers  as  guaranteeing  the 
virtues  of  the  famous  nostrum,  and  have  no  remedy  for  the  use  of 
our  influence,  in  fayor  of  views  which  we  abhor,  as  the  receipt  has 
passed  from  the  original  proprietor,  who  with  his  interest  has  con- 
veyed all  the  papers  pertaining  to  the  medicine,  without  the  agree- 
ment which  he  made  with  us. 

Therefore,  never  permit  yourselves  to  %e  cajoled  into  giving 
your  name  in  aid  of  any  secret  remedy  whatever,  and  never  allow 
yourself  to  act  as  agent  in  dispensing  any  of  these  cure-alls. 

I  would  touch  upon  another  matter,  the  enormity  of  which,  I 
very  much  fear,  is  not  clearly  understood ;  I  refer  to  the  practice 
of  procuring  criminal  abortion.  I  feel  great  delicacy  in  referring 
to  a  subject  of  this  kind,  before  such  an  honorable  body  as  this, 
as  it  might  be  supposed  that  no  one  who  takes  such  an  interest  in 
his  profession,  as  to  induce  him  to  join  a  society,  whose  object  is 
our  mutual  improvement,  would  ever  be  guilty  of  committing  a 
deed  of  so  great  criminality  as  this ;  I  know  not,  indeed  I  cannot 
believe,  that  any  one  of  our  number  has  ever  committed  such  an 
act,  still,  being  well  awarej  that  there  are  those  who  call  them- 
selves honorable  men,  and  rank  high  in'  the  community,  who  on 
any  and  almost  all  occasions  which  may  present  themselves,  will 
do  this  great  wickedness,  I  cannot  pass  it  over,  without  raismg 
my  voice  in  warning  to  those  who  may  be  tempted  to  do  a  deed, 
the  moral  guilt  of  which  is  not  equalled  by  any  crime  which  may 
be  committed  against  the  law  of  God  or  man.  I  know  that  men 
are  wont  to  quiet  their  consciences  by  professing  to  believe  the 
old  idea  that  before  motion  is  felt  the  foetus  is  not  endowed 
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with  life ;  I  say  professing  to  believe,  for  they  know  full  well 
that  the  principle  of  life  is  as  great  at  the  moment  of  conception, 
as  at  any  other  period  of  foetal  life ;  to  deny  this  would  be  to 
assume  that  life  or  the  principle  of  life  increases  with  age,  and 
the  older  the  person  upon  whom  the  crime  of  murder  is 
committed*  the  greater  the  moral  guilt,  an  idea  which  is  prepos- 
terous. What  is  life  as  manifested  in  the  human  being,  but  the 
endowing  of  organic  matter  with  a  thinking  soul,  and  how  can 
we  separate  the  soul  from  animal  life  ?  Destroy  animal  or 
organic  life  and  we  separate  the  soul  &om  the  body ;  what  au- 
thority have  we  for  saying  that  before  the  fourth  or  fifth  month, 
this  being  has  not  a  soul  ?  We  all  know  that  at  the  moment  of 
conception  a  new  being  is  created,  which,  though  retained  in  the 
mother,  is  as  independent  of  her  as  the  chick  in  the  egg,  as  is 
proved  by  the  child  in  utero  living  after  the  death  of  its  mother, 
and  its  life  being  preserved  by  the  Caesarian  Section  being  made 
upon  the  mother  some  minutes  after  her  death ;  it  has  its  own 
circulatory  organs,  which  act  entirely  independent  of  those  of  the 
mother ;  it  is  true  it  derived  its  nourishment  from  the  blood  of  the 
mother,  but  no  more  so  than  the  infant  does  after  birth ;  the  one 
receives  blood  through  the  medium  of  the  placenta,  the  other 
forms  blood  from  the  milk  derived  from  the  mother's  breast ;  the 
source  of  growth  in  both  are  the  same,  viz  :  the  maternal  blood. 
With  this  view  of  the  matter,  which  certainly  cannot  be  contra- 
dicted, in  what  does  the  act  of  causing  abortion  differ  from 
infanticide  ?  a  crime  that  seems  more  revolting  than  any  other,  as 
it  is  committed  upon  a  defenceless  being  whom  God  has  taught 
to  look  up  to  us  for  protection,  and  whose  innocence,  one  would 
suppose,  would  palsy  the  hand  which  is  raised  to  strike.  I  will 
not  refer  to  the  human  laws  made  to  protect  the  human  embryo, 
for  the  man  whose  hand  is  not  stayed  by  the  penalty  he  must 
surely  pay,  for  trampling  under  foot  that  law  of  God  which  says 
"Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  will  certainly  not  be  deterred  by  any 
human  law. 

In  the  third  place,  we  may  fulfil  our  duty  to  the  profession  by 
using  all  the  means  in  our  reach  for  extending  our  knowledge. 
The  young  graduate  is  too  apt  to  imagine  his  education  finished 
upon  receiving  his  diploma,  and  he  thinks  a  library  only  ilseful 
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to  be  ^referred  to  whenever  a  difficult  case  may  occur  in  his  praC" 
tice ;  he  does  not  see  the  importance  of  a  continued  systematic 
course  of  study ;  the  first  years  of  his  professional  life  are  thus 
lost,  and  in  after  years  when  the  cares  and  perplexities  of  an  in- 
creasing practice  crowd  upon  him,  he  will  feel  how  much  he*  has 
omitted  that  might  have  been  done.  I  would  therefore  urge 
upon  all  our  younger  members,  now  in  their  time  of  leisure,  by 
a  regular  course  of  study  to  lay  a  foundation  for  future  useful- 
ness and  reputation ;  there  is  no  regal  road  to  knowledge,  and 
very  rarely  does  a  man  occupy  a  position  of  honor  among  men, 
without  purchcusing  that  distinction  by  years  of  patient  study  and 
toil.  By  a  slight  calculation,  we  may  soon  see  how  much  may  be 
done  by  us  all ;  let  us  decide  to  read  ten  pages  per  day,  and  this 
is  a  very  small  amount,  and  at  the  end  of  one  month,  excluding 
the  Sabbath,  we  have  read  two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  and  in 
one  year  We  have  read  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty 
pages^  equal  to  nearly  four  volumes  of  the  size  of  Watson's  prac- 
tice of  medicine  ;  but  are  there  not  many  of  us  who  do  not  do  as 
much  as  this  ?  Very  many,  I  might  say  most  of  us,  have  abundant 
time  to  do  more,  besides  keeping  ourselves  posted  up  in  all  that  is 
new  in  Our  medical  journals,  for  I  feel  that  a  man  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  true  physician,  who  dees  not  take  at  least  one  of  the 
best  of  the  various  medical  journals  of  the  day;  how  else  can  he 
know  what  is  transpiring  in  the  medical  world  ? 

In  our  art  no  one  can  be  perfect ;  in  no  science  has  there  been 
more  discoveries  during  the  last  ten  years  than  in  that  of  medi- 
cine»  Ether,  than  which,  nothing  has  done  more  to  telieve  the 
sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  or  strike  terror  from  the  breast  of 
those  who  may  be  called  upon  to  submit  themselves  to  the  hands 
of  the  surgeon,  is  one  of  these  steps  onward  in  the  cause  of 
of  suflfering  humanity ,  which  can  only  be  equalled  by  the  discov- 
ery of  vaccination.  The  silver  ligature,  particularly  its  applica- 
tion to  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  will  make  the  name  of  Sims  almost 
immortal ;  for  by  this  means,  a  loathsome  disease,  the  opprobria  of 
medicine,  has  been  brought  completely  under  our  control ;  this  is 
another  of  these  important  discoveries  the  knowledge  of  which  the 
journal  makes  known  to  all.  And  not  only  would  I  have  every 
one  use  every  means  in  his  power  to  charge  his  mind  with  such 
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medical  facts  as  may  be  of  use  to  himself,  but  I  would  urge  upon 
all  as  a  duty  they  owe  to  the  community,  to  keep  such  a  record 
or  note  book  as  will  give  them  all  the  benefit  of  their  own  expe- 
rience ;  for  we  all  of  us  often  meet  with  cases  having  some  pecu- 
liarities, and  that  man  who  closely  observes  these  peculiarities 
and  the  termination  of  the  case,  will  be  the  most  successful  in 
his  practice,  as  by  this  means  he  will  be  the  better  able  to  antici- 
pate any  changes  favorable  oi:  otherwise,  and  so  better  apply  his 
remedy,  or,  by  his  true  prognosis,  give  himself  such  a  reputation 
with  his  brethren  and  the  community  as  will  make  his  opinion 
sought  for ;  I  well  know  that  it  is  difficult,  and  with  many  in 
country  practice  impossible,  to  keep  a  full  report  of  every  case 
with  which  they  may  meet,  but  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary, 
though  it  would  be  well  to  do  so  ;  but  we  can  all  of  us  keep  such 
a  memorandum  of  all  those  cases  which  present  any  important 
facts,  either  in  symptoms  or  treatment,  as  will  keep  these  facts 
within  our  reach,  for  should  we  trust  to  memory  alone,  they 
would  be  too  often  crowded  from  our  minds  by  the  accumulating 
cares  of  business,  and  we  thus  lose  the  benefit  of  that  experience, 
which  most  is  necessary  to  make  us  successful  in  a  profession 
which  is  based  upon  experience  as  we]l  as  science,  for,  although 
the  art  of  medicine  is  found  upon  immutable  law,  still  much  of 
our  practice  is  and  ever  must  be  empirical. 

DUTIES  TO  EACH  OTHER. 

In  our  professional  intercourse  with  each  other,  we  cannot  be 
too  particular ;  the  best  rule  of  action  that  we  can  have,  is  the 
golden  rule,  '*  do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  others  should  do 
unto  you  ;*'  let  us  all  be  governed  by  this  precept  and  the  differ- 
ences which  too  often  exist  among  physicians  in  our  country  towns 
would  disappear.  I  very  well  know  that  most  of  the  instances  of 
ill  feeling  among  physicians  grow  out  of  the  officiousness  of  well- 
intentioned  but  injudicious  lay  friends ;  all  of  us,  I  doubt  not, 
have  at  times  been  provoked  if  not  exasperated  by  the  knowledge 
that  some  meddlesome  neighbor  has  visited  our  patient  or  some 
member  of  the  family,  and  endeavored  to  instil  into  their  minds  a 
distrust  of  the  attending,  at  the  same  time  lauding  some  other, 
physician ;  and  are  we  not  too  apt,  on  such  occasions,  to  let  our 
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exasperation  carry  us  beyond  the  intermeddler  and  vent  itself 
upon,  generally,  the  innocent  cause  ?  This  begets  a  distrust  which 
finally  ripens  into  open  enmity,  a  state  of  feeling  which  is  to  be 
much  deplored,  and  might  often,  I  doubt  not,  be  prevented,  should 
vre  caution  our  too  often  injudicious  fdends  upon  the  subject;  and 
upon  the  first  appearance  of  misunderstanding,  asking  an  explan- 
ation of  our  brother^  never  permit  any  one,  certainly  never  coun- 
tenance any  one,  in  your  presence,  iu  disparaging  any  other  phys- 
ician, no  matter  upon  what  terms  you  saay  be,  unless  he  has  so 
conducted  himself  as  ito  throw  himself  beyond  the  pale  of  honoi- 
able  men,  and  even  then  the  least  notice  taken  of  him  the  better. 
In  the  consulting  toqvx  be  very  cautious  in  expressing  an  opinion 
at  variance  with  that  of  the  attending  physician ;  should  our  opin- 
ion differ,  state  the  fact  in  private  to  the  physician,  and  only  at 
the  request  of  the  patient  or  the  &iends,  make  known  any  diffei- 
ence  of  opinion,  and  then  in  such  a  manner,  if  possible,  as  will 
not  Ttound  the  feelings  of  the  physician,  or  injure  his  reputation 
with  the  patient  and  family ;  avoid  making  changes  in  the  medi- 
cines to  be  administered,  unless  there  is  good  reason  for  the 
change ;  have  no  hesitation  in  advising  a  continuance  of  the  treat- 
ment should  we  not  feel  that- we  could  advise  something  decidedly 
better ;  make  no  chaoge  for  the  sake  of  changing ;  should  a  change 
be  deemed  advisable,  i^ever  dispense  your  own  medicines  unless 
particularly  requested  so  to  do  by  the  attending  physician ;  avoid 
any  ostentatious  display  of  superior  knowledge,  in  fact  do  nothing 
which  would  tend  in  any  way  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  pa- 
tient in  his  physician,  and  thereby  induce  him  to  employ  you. 
Should  you  by  chance,  be  called  upon  to  attend  a  family,  who  or- 
dinarily employ  another,  in  his  absence,  only  continue  that  attend- 
ance until  his  return,  unless  specially  requested  by  the  patient  or 
friends ;  as  a  general  rule,  never  call  upon  the  patient  of  another 
physician,  but  should  necessity  bring  you  into  his  presence,  posi- 
tively decline  giving  any  opinion  or  advice  in  regard  to  his  case; 
should  you  be  called  upon  to  attend  the  patient  of  another  in  his 
absence,  only  prescribe  for  him  in  case  there  should  be  some  sud- 
den change  or  aggravation  of  the  disease,  which  would  make  it 
unsafe  to  await  the  return  of  his  regular  attendant,  and  let  not  a 
hint  escape  you,  that  the  case  has  not  been  fully  understood  or 
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properly  treated,  unless  the  patient  has  been  under  the  care  of 
some  quack,  then  I  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  condemn  any  im- 
proper treatment,  and  warn  the  patient  of  the  danger  of  continu- 
ing under  the  advice  of  the  ignorant  attendant.     . 

Have  no  professional  secrets  from  your  brother  physicians,  by 
which  you  hope  or  pretend  to  excel  them^  but  whatever  you  may 
have  learned  by  study  or  experience,  freely  make  known,  either  in 
familiar  intercourse  or  through  the  medium  of  some  of  the  medi- 
cal journals.  Never  suffer  a  compound  or  medicine  to  bear  your 
own  name,  tor  though  you  make  no  secret  of  its  preparation,  still 
it  has  the  appearance  of  evil,  and  ranks  you  with  him  who  hopes 
to  better  his  fortune,  by  appealing  to  the  feelings  of  a  too  credu- 
lous public.  Whatever  you  do,  do  openly, — **  hide  not  your  light 
under  a  bushel,  but  let  it  so  shine  as  to  be  seen  of  men."  Avoid 
as  derogatory  to  the  profession  the  practice  of  what  are  called 
specialities ;  as  long  as  you  continue  in  the  profession,  give  your 
attention  to  all  branches  coming  under  your  charge,  make  no  pre- 
tence of  understanding  one  branch,  as  diseases  of  the  lungs,  &c., 
better  than  your  neighbor ;  this  is  too  often  done  for  the  sake  of 
notoriety  and  as  an  entering  wedge  by  which  a  cunning  and  de- 
signing man  may  encroach  upon  the  field  of  another,  and  by  de- 
grees supplant  him ;  rest  assured  that  a  discerning  public  will 
soon  discover  whatever  there  may  be  of  good  in  you,  without  the 
aid  of  puffs  or  advertisements,  and  although  often  a  superficial 
man  may  by  these  means  acquire  a  reputation,  it  is  but  ephemeral, 
whereas  the  reputation  gained  by  honorable  and  patient  applica- 
tion to  duty  will  be  lasting,  increasing  with  years,  and  will  even 
live  after  our  bones  have  crumbled  in  the  dust,  being  an  heritage 
more  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  our  posterity  than  silver  and  gold. 
Avoid  all  ostentatious  display  in  the  practice  of  medicine  or  sur- 
gery ;  seek  not  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  by  the  appear- 
ance of  great  learning,  nor  be  tempted  to  recklessly  use  the  knife 
for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  your  dexterity  in  performing  some  cap- 
ital operation ;  remember  that  there  is  more  credit  due  you  from 
those  whoso  opinion  you  would  value,  in  having  saved  a  badly  in- 
jured limb,  than  there  would  be  in  having  amputated  it ;  the 
merest  tyro  in  surgery  may  remove  a  limb,  but  it  requires  a  sur- 
geon of  experience  and  good  judgment  to  decide  when  and  how  a 
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limb  may  be  sayed ;  give  your  attention  more  to  conservatiye  sur- 
gery than  to  operative ;  'tis  true  by  this  means  you  may  not  so 
often  gain  the  applause  of  the  public,  but  you  will  obtain  that 
which  is  of  more  value,  the  approval  of  your  own  conscience. 
Another  duty  which  I  feel  we  owe  not  only  to  each  other,  but  to 
our  profession,  is  that  of  associating  together ;  by  our  meetings 
in  state  and  county  societies,  our  interest  in  our  profession  and 
each  other  is  kept  alive,  and  we  gain  strength  by  the  friendly  in- 
terchange of  opinion  and  thought  that  these  gatherings  occasion, 
and  we  return  to  our  duties  with  renewed  vigor  and  a  firmer  de- 
termination to  acquire  the  confidence,  and  merit  the  honors,  whicli 
our  associates  are  always  ready  to  distribute  among  thosie  who  are 
deemed  worthy ;  &uch  associating  also  tends  to  promote  brotherly 
feeling,  and  will  do  much  to  remove  that  spirit  of  rivalry  whicli 
too  often  exists  among  practitioners  in  the  same  town ;  it  also 
gives  us  standing  with  the  conmiunity ;  by  meetings  properly  con- 
ducted many  valuable  facts  occurring  in  the  practice  of  the  mem- 
bers, which  would  otherwise  be  lost,  are  retained,  and  become 
steps  onward  in  the  path  of  progress.  That  our  societies  are  all 
that  they  should  be^  or  all  that  they  might  be,  I  would  not  pre- 
tend, but  that  they  are  doing  much  good,  all  must  allow ;  most  of 
all  the  important  medical  facts  and  discoveries  which  give  dignity 
and  honor  to  our  profession,  have  been  brought  to  light  through 
the  medium  of  some  medical  society ;  and  we  all  know  that  by 
concerted  action  much  more  can  be  accomplished  than  by  individ- 
ual exertion ;  let  each  member  of  the*  society  feel  that  he  has  a 
duty  to  perform  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellows,  and  let  him,  as  far 
as  circumstances  will  permit,  cheerfully  perform  all  the  duties  al- 
lotted to  him ;  avoid  all  wrangling,  but  give  the  whole  time  of  the 
meetihgs  to  the  discussion  of  matters  which  are  of  importance  to 
the  advancement  of  our  profession ;  by  this  means  you  will  raise 
the  dignity  of  the  profession  and  society,  and  will  offer  strong  in- 
ducements for  all  to  unite  in  urging  onward  the  good  work. 

DITTIES   TO   THE   COMMTTNITY. 

Among  the  various  duties  which  we  owe  to  the  community,  1 
feel  the  greatest  is  to  enlighten  them  as  far  as  possible  upon  mat- 
ters of  hygiene.     There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  a  large  per 
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centage  of  the  diseases  under  if^hich  poor  humanity  suffers,  is  di- 
rectly traceable  to  the  errors  in  diet  and  customs  which  an  impe- 
rious fashion  has  imposed  upon  civilized  life.  Is  it  at  all  strange 
that  the  stomach  should  rebel  against  the  task,  so  often  imposed 
upon  it,  of  working  into  a  homogeneous  whole  the  great  variety 
of  articles  which  are  daily  forced  into  it,  generally  without  even 
the  previous  slight  preparation  of  proper  mastication  ?  For  who 
that  has  observed  the  railroad  speed  with  which  food  is  swallowed 
at  our  public  tables,  can  doubt  but  that  much  of  it  is  bolted  with- 
out even  the  pretence  of  mastication,  and  instead  of  being  pro- 
perly moistened  by  the  fluid  intended  for  that  purpose  —  viz.  the 
saliva  —  at  a  proper  temperatiire,  it  is  washed  down  by  strong  tea 
or  coffee  at  ft  temperature  of  212®,  or,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  by 
alcoholic  or  malted  liquors,  which  act  upon  the  overtasked  mu- 
cous membrane  as  the  scourge  to  the  jaded  horse,  exciting  it  to 
increased  temporary  exertion,  at  the  expense  of  consequent  pros- 
tration, and  yet  we  think  it  strange  that  we  have  become  so  con- 
scious that  we  possess  a  stomach,  and  wonder  what  we  have  done 
that  should  have  caused  us  to  suffer  from  indigestion  and  all  its 
attendant  ills.  The  wonder  is  that  we  live  at  all,  that  the  stom- 
ach has  not  long  since  refused  to  perform  the  almost  herculean 
task  imposed  upon  it. 

Has  the  chemist  in  his  laboratory  ever  discovered  a  fluid  which 
would  have  power  to  work  into  a  uniform  mass  ingredients  of  an 
entirely  opposite  character,  the  acid  and  the  alkali,  the  albumen 
and  the  gum,  the  earthy  and  the  animal  matter?  and  yet  we 
expect,  aye  indeed,  and  daily  demand,  of  the  laboratory  of  the 
human  system  such  a  solvent;  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  this 
overtasked  organshould  break  down  under  this  great  labor  ? 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  but  that  diseases  of  the  throat  and  air 
passages  are  very  much  increased  by  our  modes  of  heating  and 
ventilating  our  dwelling  houses  and  public  buildings  ?  Ventila- 
ting, did  I  say !  rather,  non- ventilating ;  for  in  too  many  instances 
the  great  desideratum  would  seem  to  be,  in  real  Yankee  thrifti- 
ness,  how  to  live  at  the  least  expenditure  of  oxygen ;  to  prevent 
any  waste  the  fireplaces  must  be  closed,  else  perchance  it  might 
escape  up  chimney,  the  windows  must  be  doubled,  and  the  doors 
listed  for  fear  that  more  oxygen  than  was  absolutely  necSssary  to 
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suBtain  life  should  be  used.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the 
air-tight  stove,  which  may  now  be  found  in  almost  every  house, 
to  be  the  greatest  curse  which  could  be  visited  upon  man ;  to  it, 
certainly,  may  be  charged  the  early  death  of  so  many  of  our  pop- 
ulation, by  that  rapidly  increasing  disease,  consumption ;  and  yet 
how  few  of  our  number  have  moral  courage  sufficient  to  order  its 
removal  from  the  sick  room  ;  you  had  far  better  dispense  with  all 
your  medicines,  and  give  your  patient  a  full  supply  of  fresh  aii, 
and  my  word  for  it,  you  will  find  them  more  rapidly  recovering, 
than  under  the  most  healing  drugs ;  if  you  are  tempted  to  try  the 
virtue  of  iniinitessimals,  apply  not  the  rule  to  that  most  potent 
medical  agent  oxygen ;  this  should  always  be  administered  (and 
it  is  an  agent,  which,  like  the  various  nostrums  of  the  day,  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  diseases,)  in  heroic  doses. 

Our  modern  fashion  of  dress  too,  particularly  with  females,  is  a 
most  frequent  cause  of  disease ;  to  what,  but  the  great  weight  of 
skirts,  which  the  abdominal  walls  are  obliged  to  sustain,  is  to  be 
ascribed  the  fact,  that  so  few  of  our  women  are  free  from  the  va- 
rious forms  of  uterine  disease  ?  Is  it  at  all  strange  that  there 
should  be  prolapsus,  or  anteversion,  or  retroversion,  in  that  fe- 
male who  moves  about  with  the  direct  pressure  downwards  upon 
the  contents  of  the  abdomen  of  from  five  to  eight  pounds  of 
skirts ! 

A  few  years  since,  the  fashionable  la^y  "was  gradually  destroy- 
ing herself,  and  making  her  life  miserable,  by  compressing  the 
chest,  and  thereby  destroying  the  functions  of  the  lungs,  by  tight 
lacing ;  now,  or  until  quite  recently,  she  has  been  ruining  her 
health,  and  unfitting  herself  for  carrying  out  the  object  of  her 
creation,  by  transferring  the  compression  from  the  chest  to  the 
abdomen,  thereby  destroying  the  functions  of  the  uterine  organs. 
Right  glad  am  I  that  instead  of  six  or  eight  skirts,  which  hereto- 
fore has  been  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  fashion  in 
disfiguring  the  human  form,  hoops  have  been  introduced,  for 
though  they  equally  disfigure  the  form,  they  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  so  great  weight,  and  therefore  relieve  the  abdomen. 
Again,  how  many  of  our  modern  women  have  unfitted  themselves 
for  performing  the  duties  of  mothers,  by  having  prevented  the  due 
developii^ent  of  the  mamma ;  in  early  childhood,  before  nature  has 
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thought  hest  to  give  the  contour  of  womanhood  to  the  human 
hust,  art  steps  in  and  by  the  addition  of  a  few  ounces  of  cotton , 
the  work  is  accomplished,  and  the  girl,  in  appearance  becomes  a 
woman;  by  the  constant  pressure  of  this  though  slight  weight, 
th&  undeveloped  nipple  is  prevented  from  duly  forming,  so  that 
when  nature  has  given  a  full  supply  of  nourishment  for  the  new- 
formed  being,  it  is  found  that  art  has  destroyed  the  means  by  which 
this  being  is  to  obtain  its  nourishment ;  and  as  a  consequence,  the 
lactiferous  ducts  not  being  relieved  of  the  constantly  increasing 
secretion,  become  overcharged,  and  inflammation,  suppuration  and 
all  its  attendant  ills  are  the  consequence. 

I  have  mentioned  but  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  diseases, 
which  are  attendant  upon  errors  in  our  domestic  habits ;  many 
others  might  be  mentioned,  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  my  purpose, 
which  is  to  show  that  not  the  slightest  of  the  duties  of  the  physi- 
cian is  to  warn  the  community  against  the  causes  of  diseases,  and 
instruct  them  how  they  may  be  prevented. 

A  few  words  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  physician  in  the 
sick  room,  and  towards  his  patient,  and  I  have  done. 

We  should  always  bear  in  mind  the  fact,  that  however  slight 
and  trivial  the  case  of  the  patient  to  whom  we  are  called  may  be, 
still  to  him  and  his  friends  it  is  a  serious  matter,  and  therefore  we 
must  not  by  ouwlevity  or  careless  manner  of  making  an  examina- 
tion, give  an  appearance  of  slighting  the  case,  if  we  do  most 
surely  shall  we  lose  their  confidence,  or  cause  them  to  neglect 
sending  for  us  in  important  cases  until  too  late  to  be  of  service ; 
neither  must  we  on  the  other  hand,  as  I  fear  is  too  often  done, 
magnify  the  case  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  more  credit  for  re- 
storing the  patient  to  health  in  a  short  time ;  but  if  after  a  careful 
examination,  the  disease  is  really  found  to  be  slight,  and  to  re- 
quire little  or  no  medical  treatment,  fear  not  to  say  so  plainly,  and 
you  will  without  doubt  obtain  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all 
those  whose  good  opinion  is  worth  having ;  of  all  things  gain  not 
the  reputation  of  always  having  very  sick  patients  who  always  re- 
cover !  Let  your  conduct  in  the  sick  room  be  firm  and  decided 
should  occasion  require  it;  be  not  unduly  swayed  by  the  advice 
of  the  friends,  in  your  opinion  or  treatment,  though  you  should 
patiently  receive  and  carefully  weigh  all  that  may  be  said  in  re- 
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gard  to  any  peculiarity  or  idiosyncrasy  in  the  disposition  of  the 
patient,  as  it  will  often  be  of  great  use  in  the  treatment  of  the 
case ;  never  administer  a  remedy  without  some  decided  indicatioa 
for  its  use ;  be  always  guided  by  the  symptoms  and  not  by  the 
name  of  the  disease  in  selecting  your  remedies.  I  remember 
hearing  one  of  our  most  noted  and  worthy  physicians  say,  that  it 
would  be  much  better  for  the  patient,  that  there  should  be  no 
name  for  disease,  as  then  the  symptoms  would  be  the  more  care- 
fully noticed,  and  in  consequence  the  case  more  correctly  treated. 
In  your  demeanor  towards  your  patient,  be  always  strictly  modest 
and  unobtrusive;  never  shock  the  purity  of  gentle  woman  by 
using  an  indelicate  expression ;  always  remember  how  great  the 
sacrifice  of  feeling  diey  are  obliged  to  make  before  they  can  con- 
sent to  call  upon  us  for  aid  in  the  most  trying  circumstances  under 
which  they  may  be  placed ;  avoid  in  such  cases  all  unnecessary 
interference ;  let  the  patient  feel  that  she  is  in  charge  of  an  hon- 
orable man,  who  will  not  take  advantage  of  her  situation  to  wound 
her  inborn  purity  by  word  or  deed.  Too  often,  I  fear,  has  the 
timid  woman's  cheek  been  made  to  burn  and  her  heart  to  palpi- 
tate, by  being  obliged  to  listen  to  the  ribald  jest  as  it  is  bandied 
from  physician  to  nurse ;  kt  such  an  one  remember  that  the  cir- 
cumstances have  not  changed  his  relation  to  the  patient,  and  that 
conduct  which  would  be  unbecoming  and  immddest  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  is  none  the  less  so  at  the  moment  that  woman 
in  her  agony  has  most  need  of  our  tender  and  gentle  sympathy! 

It  k  this,  to  use  a  lenient  expression,  carelessness,  in  words  and 
acts,  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  number,  that  has  excited  the 
popular  clamor  for  females  to  attend  upon  females  in  the  various 
diseases  to  which  their  sex  is  liable.  I  would  caution  you,  in 
closing,  against  ever  divulging  the  events  of  the  sick  room ;  what- 
ever should  come  to  your  knowledge  in  your  intercourse  with 
your  patients,  should  be  held  as  sacred  as  the  secrets  of  the  con- 
fessional. And  never  be  tempted  by  any  injury  which  you  may 
have  received  from  an  ungrateful  patient,  to  retaliate  by  disclosing 
any  facts  that  may  have  come  to  your  knowledge  in  a  professional 
capacity,  which  if  made  public  would  injure  the  reputation  of  the 
patient  or  his  family. 

I  have  thus,  at  a  greater  length  than  I  intended,  touched  upon 
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many  matters  whick  I  have  felt  should  be  more  prominently  pre- 
sented to  our  notice.  To  many,  my  remarks  would  seem  more 
properly  to  have  been  presented  to  a  class  of  graduates,  than  to  a 
society  of  physicians ;  but  when  they  remember  how  many  de- 
partures from  the  spirit  of  our  Code  of  Ethics  are  daily  met  with, 
they  cannot  but  see  the  propriety  of  endorsing  in  some  more  de- 
cided manner  its  precepts ;  the  more  particularly  as  very  many  of 
our  number  are  just  entering  upon  a  life  filled  with  cares  and  re- 
sponsibilities, who  will  be  greatly  strengthened  by  having  inef- 
faceably  traced  upon  their  hearts  the  principles  of  this  code ;  for 
in  the  language  of  another,  **  I  do  honestly  believe,  that  to  a 
young  physician  going  forth  into  life,  full  of  moral  conflict,  the 
wearing  of  this  aegis  would  be  one  of  his  surest  defences ;  that^ 
next  to  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  the  grace  of  God,  it  would  serve 
most  effectually  to  guard  him  from  evil." 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMITTEE   ON  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE. 

Fellows  of  the  New  Haufshibe  Medical  Societt  : 

Being  appointed  a  Committee  on  Practical  Medicine  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  society,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  most 
ilseful  communication  I  could  make  to  you,  would  be  a  report  of 
the  history  of  some  one  disease,  as  it  has  presented  itself  in  New 
Hampshire  within  the  observation  of  the  fellows  and  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  generally.  A  very  severe  epidemic 
of  typhoid  fever,  which  had  prevailed  in  the  previous  year  (1856) 
in  some  parts  of  Cheshire  county,  turned  my  attention  to  that  dis- 
ease; and  I  decided  to  ask  the  cooperation  of  the  physicians  of 
New  Hampshire  in  preparing  a  report  on  tjrphoid  fever,  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  state  in  the  years  1856  and  1857.  With  this  view, 
I  published,  about  nine  months  ago,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Jour- 
nal of  Medicine  and  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
a  circular  letter  to  the  physicians  of  New  Hampshire,  describing 
the  plan  of  my  report,  and  e&hiestly  requesting -them  to  forward 
this  spring  a  synopsis  of  their  cases,  with  certain  particulars  which 
were  specified.  In  April  of  this  year — not  having  received  one 
communication  from  any  source — I  published  in  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Journal  another  circular  to  the  profession,  and  addressed  let- 
ters to  a  number  of  physicians  in  this  immediate  neighborhood. 
From  some  of  the  gentlemen  whom  I  addressed,  I  have  received 
prompt  and  very  satisfactory  replies ;  but  I  regret  to  say,  that  only 
two  physicians  besides  those  to  whom  I  wrote,  have  made  any  com- 
munication to  me  on  the  subject.  The  imperfect  residt  of  my  ef- 
forts has  disappointed,  but  not  surprised  me ;  for  I  am  well  aware 
that  whenever  a  full  report  of  an  epidemic,  prevailing  throughout 
a  state,  or  in  a  considerable  number  of  towns,  is  made  by  a  medi- 
cal man,  its  materials  are  obtained  only  by  repeated  personal  appli- 
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cations  to  the  physicians  who  have  had  it  under  their  observation. 
Want  of  time,  want  of  interest,  or  diffidence,  one  or  more  of  these 
objections,  too  frequently  prevent  most  physicians  from  seconding 
the  efforts  of  any  one,  who  is  endeavoring  to  contribute  the  results 
of  medical  experience  of  any  disease  in  his  county  or  state.     I 
would  have  made  many  more  personal  applications,  and  repeated 
them  \mtil  some  reply  was  received  from  the  majority  of  physicians 
in  the  state,  had  not  my  time  been  too  fully  occupied  to  allow  me 
to  address  letter  after  letter  to  the  numerous  individuals  of  our  so 
ciety  and  the  profession  in  New  Hampshire.     I  was  constrained  to 
make  the  most  of  the  materials  which  were  received;  and  while 
the  report  will  not  present — as  it  might  have  done,  with  general 
aid — a  history  of  the  typhoid  fever  of  1856-7,  it  will  be  found  to 
have  a  considerable  degree  of  interest,  and  will,  at  all  events,  be 
the  means  of  bringing  up  for  discussion  a  very  important  subject. 
I  have  made  a  synopsis  of  the  cases  of  fever  which  were  re- 
ported to  me,  having  regard  only  to  a  few  of  the  most  important 
points  belonging  to  them.     As  few  physicians  keep  records  of  their 
cases,  it  was  obviously  impossible  to  obtain  anything  like  a  com- 
plete history  of  them,  even  if  desirable.     They  were  therefore  re- 
quested to  furnish  the  number  of  their  cases,  the  sex  and  age  of 
each  patient,  the  date,  duration  and  result,  with  the  prominent 
character  of  each  case.     That  is  to  say,  the  three  symptoms,  di- 
arrhoea, delirium  and  cough,  were  taken  as  the  types  of  three 
classes  of  symptoms,  and  they  were  invited  to  state  in  each  case 
whether  one  or  all  of  these  symptoms  were  present,  or  which  pre- 
dominated, thereby  indicating,  as  much  as  possible,  the  especial 
character  of  the  epidemic,  whether  the  burden  of  the  disease  was 
on  the  brain,  the  lungs,  or  the  abdominal  organs.     No  physician 
can  have  been  much  acquainted  with  typhoid  fever,  without  dis- 
covering that  in  different  years  the  disease  may  present  quite  dif- 
ferent characters ;  that  one  year  the  cases  generally  will  be  marked 
by  a  severe  diarrhoea,  and  the  cough  be  very  slight .  or  absent ; 
while  in  another  year,  congestion  of  the  lungs  may  be  a  very  prom- 
inent and  troublesome  symptom,  and  many  cases  of  hepatization 
may  occur  as  a  complication  or  a  sequel ;  or,  both  diarrhoea  and 
pulmonary  congestion  may  be  unimportant,  and  headach,  delirium 
»nd  stupor  may  be  serious  and  dangerous  sjrmptoms.     Undoubtedly 
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there  are  many  places,  or  many  years,  where  there  is  no  marked 
predominance  of  one  or  another  of  these  classes  of  symptoms,  and 
no  uniformity  in  the  many  individual  cases  which  come  under  our 
notice ;  hut,  had  we  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  a  true  picture  of 
the  disease  in  all  the  state,  the  subject  would  have  a  clearer  light 
poured  upon  it  than  it  has  perhaps  ever  received.  The  broader 
the  view  we  can  take,  the  more  likely  are  we  to  discover  the  system 
in  which  it  operates ;  and  a  system  of  universal  observation  is  the 
only  course  by  which  we  can  expect  to  learn  whatever  is  to  be 
learned  of  the  causes  of  fever,  as  of  many  other  diseases.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  fever  is  a  disease  that  greater  knowledge 
might  enable  us  to  prevent  to  a  very  considerable  extent ;  medical 
and  sanitary  researches  have  proved  that  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
cultivated  physicians.  Who  shall  say  that  a  closer  and  more  thor- 
ough scrutiny  of  the  disease,  in  which  all  medical  men  combine, 
may  not  give  us  the  means  of  still  further  diminishing  its  preva- 
lence throughout  the  country  ? 

The  report  herewith  presented  is  based  upon  the  cases  of  Drs. 
TwitcheH,  Carpenter,  Kittredge,  Johnffon  and  Thayer,  of  Keene, 
Comings,  of  West  Swanzey,  Caverly,  of  Troy,  Perkins,  of  Marlon, 
Hazelton,  late  of  Stoddard,  all  in  Cheshire  coimty,  and  Drs.  Whit- 
temore,  of  Chester,  and  Carswell,  of  East  Weare.  These  gentle- 
men have  cordially  aided  me  with  aJl  the  materials  at  their  com- 
mand, and  some  of  them  have  given  their  views  of  the  disease  and 
its  treatment,  which  will  be  found  to  form  a  very  interesting  part 
of  the  report. 

Respectfully  submitting  these  remarks,  with  the  following  com- 
munication on  fever, 

I  remain  your  friend  and  fellow, 

W.  H.  Thatbb. 

j^eene,  June  1,  1858. 


TYPHOID  FEVER. 
In  the  year  1856,  the  town  of  Marlow,  in  Cheshire  county,  was 
the  seat  of  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever,  of  very  unusual  severity. 
The  neighboring  towns,  of  Stoddard  and  Gilsum,  had  also  a  larger 
number  of  cases  of  fever  than  usual,  but  the  weight  of  the  epi- 
demic fell  upon  Marlow,  and  especially  upon  the  village,  not  the 
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OtttlTing  farms.  In  the  same  year,  Sullivan,  Nelson,  Roxbory, 
Chesterfield,  Westmoreland,  Marlborough,  Swanzey  and  Keene, 
lying  all  together,  directly  south  of  Marlow,  had  no  marked  epi- 
demic of  the  disease,  nor  have  I  learned  of  any  similar  visitation 
anywhere  else.  It  will  be  perceived^  however,  from  what  has  al- 
ready been  said,  that  there  may  have  been  severe  epidemics  in 
other  parts  of  the  state;  this  report  can  only  answer  for  Cheshire 
county. 

These  towns,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  New  Hampshire,  lie 
on  and  among  successive  ranges  of  high,  rocky  and  barren  hills, 
gradually  increasing  in  their  altitude  in  going  east  from  the  Con- 
necticut river  and  north  from  Massachusetts.  Stoddard  is  on  the 
summit  of  the  high  and  almost  bare  rocks  that  form  the  watershed 
between  the  Connecticut  and  the  Merrimack.  Marlow  has  its 
boundaries  on  part  of  the  same  range  of  hills,  but  the  village  of 
that  name  is  several  hundred  feet  lower  than  Stoddard,  part  way 
down  the  western  side  of  the  hills,  on  a  plain  half  a  mile  or  more 
in  vddth,  through  which  runs  the  Ashuelot  river.  This  river  rises 
in  the  hills  a  little  above  Marlow,  runs  through  the  village,  where 
it  has  a  large  millpond,.and  continues  through  a  narrow  valley, 
through  Gilsum,  Keene,  Swanzey,  Winchester  and  Hinsdale,  about 
thirty-five  miles,  to  the  Connecticut. 

Dr.  Perkins,  of  Marlow,  (from  whom  I  have  received  an  excel- 
lent letter  on  the  subject)  says,  "The  tovm  contains  between  seven 
and  eight  hundred  inhabitants.  The  character  of  the  soil  is  the 
hardest  kind  of  New  Hampshire  granite  —  a  very  poor  farming 
town,  hilly  and  rocky.  No  meadow  lands  are  upon  the  river  banks, 
nor  much  low  swampy  ground.  The  current  of  the  streams  is  gen- 
erally rapid,  though  there  is  a  mile  or  so  of  rather  sluggish  water 
running  through  the  village — a  dry,  sandy  plain — with  fall 
enough,  however,  for  two  water-powers  in  that  distance.  I  came 
to  the  town  in  1850,  and  for  the  first  six  years  there  were  no  more 
than  from  three  to  six  cases  yearly,  and  not  one  of  them  terminated 
fatally.  Furthermore,  not  one  of  these  cases  occurred  in  this  vU- 
lage^  which  contains  nearly  one  half  the  inhabitants  of  the  town; 
they  were  all  upon  the  hill  farms.  I  had  begun  to  think  it  was  im- 
possible to  have  typhoid  fever  upon  this  dry,  sandy,  gravelly  plain ; 
but  you  are  aware  that  the  epidemic  of  1856  arose  in  the  viUage 
and  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  i^." 
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On  the  11th  of  Jxily,  1866,  the  first  case  of  fever  appeared  in 
the  village  of  Marlow;  and  the  last  one  began  on  the  17th  of  De- 
cember of  the  same  year.  In  the  five  months  between  these  two 
dates,  in  a  village  of  four  hundred  inhabitants,  there  were  ninety 
cases  under  Dr.  Perkins's  care,  of  which  nine  were  fatal.  I  saw 
several  of  the  patients  in  considtation  with  that  gentleman,  and  I 
cannot  forbear  to  express  my  admiration  of  the  fortitude  he  exhib- 
ited under  the  pressure  of  a  heavy  responsibility,  a  weight  of  care 
that  was  never  lifted  for  five  weary  months.  The  cases  were  gen- 
erally severe ;  seventy  of  them  occurred  in  three  successive  months 
of  that  time ;  and  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  it  woidd  require  a 
clear  head,  a  cheerfxil  spirit,  and  untiring  patience  and  persever- 
ance, to  say  nothing  of  a  strong  body,  to  go  through  such  a  half 
year  with  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  patients. 

The  epidemic  at  Marlow  was  characterized  by  unusual  prostra- 
tion :  profuse  sweating,  feeble  pulse  and  great  tolerance  of  stimu- 
lants from  an  early  stage.  The  other  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever, 
rose  spots,  diarrhoea,  tympanites,  etc.,  were  present,  but  less 
marked.  Hcemorrhage  from  the  bowels  occurred  in  a  number  of 
cases,  and  was  several  times  the  cause  of  death.  Dr.  Perkins 
says,  "In  certain  respects  the  epidemic  differed  from  the  ordinary 
type  of  typhoid  fever :  diarrhoea  was  a  much  less  prominent  symp- 
tom than  usual ;  in  not  one  of  the  fatal  cases  was  diarrhoea  trouble' 
some ;  tympanites  was  more  or  less  marked  in  all  the  cases ;  delir- 
ium was  not  a  very  prominent  symptom,  though  present  in  a  mild 
form  in  most  of  the  severe  cases ;  there  were  but  two  or  three  cases 
in  which  the  patient  would  not,  when  fully  roused,  answer  ques- 
tions and  talk  intelligently.  The  secretions  generally  were  not 
more  depraved  than  usual  in  typhoid  fever,  if  as  much  so:  fre- 
quently there  was  no  sordes  on  the  teeth ;  in  the  second  fatal  case 
the  tongue  was  scarcely  coated  at  all — moist  all  the  time.  But 
the  constant  and  characteristic  symptom  of  the  disease  was  pros- 
tration— sinJcing,  indicated  by  an  extremely  feeble,  rapid,  com- 
pressible pulse,  and  colliquative  perspiration.  This  last  symptom 
became  the  terror  of  friends  and  nurses ;  and  it  was  constantly 
ringing  in  my  ears,  that  such  or  such  a  patient  had  begun  to  *  sweat.' 

"  The  treatment,  from  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic  to  its 
clbse,  was  the  same.     And  were  I  to  go  through  another  of  the 
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same  character,  I  should  rely  on  the  same  remedies,  viz.  quinine, 
turpentine,  brandy  and  beef  tea.  The  quantity  of  quinine  and 
brandy  was  governed  by  the  frequency  and  feebleness  of  the  pulse, 
and  the  amount  of  perspiration  in  particular.  The  precise  number 
of  grains  of  quinine  administered  in  the  twenty-four  hours  I  can- 
not state  nearer  than  to  say,  that  in  the  severer  cases  it  was  dealt 
out  in  doses  of  about  an  even  teaspoonful,  given  every  second,  third 
or  fourth  hour.  If  given  once  in  four  hours,  generally  Huxham's 
tincture  or  a  decoction  of  the  bark  itself  was  administered  between 
the  doses  of  quinine.  ^  At  the  same  time,  brandy  was  taken  with- 
out measure — I  hardly  dare  state  the  amount — a  pint  was  fre- 
quently a  short  allowance  for  the  twenty-four  hours.  By  this  treat- 
ment, I  think  that  many  lives  were  saved,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  inevitably  lost.  The  good  effects  of  the  treatment  were 
often  so  marked  as  to  be  appreciated  by  the  nurses,  and  sometimes 
by  the  patients  themselves, — who  would  call  for  more  quinine  or 
more  brandy,  as  they  felt  themselves  sinking,  with  the  cold  per- 
spiration oozing  from  every  pore.  Turpentine  also  stands  high  in 
my  estimation.  The  indications  for  its  use  were  with  me  a  dry 
tongue  and  tympanitic  state  of  the  bowels ;  I  used  it  when  the 
tongue  was  dry,  whether  coated  or  not — though  I  think  that  its 
beneficial  effects  were  most  marked  when  the  tongue  was  red, 
smooth  and  dry.  Turpentine  stupes  and  injections  were  also  ben- 
eficially used." 

"The  cases  of  recovery  were  mostly  convalescent  in  the  third  or 
fourth  week,  a  few  in  the  second,  and  still  fewer  were  protracted 
to  the  sixth  and  seventh  weeks.  Of  the  fatal  cases,  two  termin- 
ated in  the  first  week,  five  in  the  second,  one  in  the  third,  and  one 
in  the  fourth." 

"I  had  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in 
1857 — of  about  the  usual  character — all  terminating  in  recovery. 
From  my  experience  in  1856,  I  was  led  to  deal  more  freely  in  ton- 
ics and  stimulants,  than  I  had  done  previously  to  that  year.  In 
1858  I  have  had  no  cases ;  and  I  would  here  say,  that  no  case  of 
typhoid  fever  has  ever  occurred  in  my  practice  in  the  months  of 
January,  February,  March,  April,  May  and  June." 

There  was  no  circumstance  in  the  year  1856,  or  in  the  village  of 
Marlow,  that  offered  any  explanation  of  the  cause  of  this  severe 
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epidemic.  Of  a  population  of  four  hundred  persons,  ninety  were 
were  sick,  and  nine  died.  The  topographical  characters  of  Marlow 
have  abready  been  described.  There  is  no  unwholesome  influence 
known  to  exist  there,  and  we  are  not  able  to  discover  that  any  con- 
dition existed  which  had  not  been  present  in  the  previous  six  years, 
during  which  (and  it  may  have  been  so  still  earlier — before  Dr. 
Perkins  came  to  the  town,)  no  case  of  typhoid  fever  had  occurred. 
The  summer  of  1856  was  very  hot  and  dry,  until  sometime  in  the 
course  of  August,  when  heavy  rains  began  and  continued.  The 
weather  did  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  many  other  seasons, 
and  it  was  the  same  in  all  other  parts  of  New  England ;  therefore, 
we  cannot  believe  that  anything  in  the  season  can  be  considered  as 
operating  in  the  production  of  the  fever  in  Marlow.  It  Ls  well 
known  that  from  time  to  time  towns  and  villages  in  New  England 
are  visited  with  severe  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever,  without  any 
apparent  local  or  temporary  cause.  And  there  seems  no  probabil- 
ity that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  interpret  the  now  obscure  nature 
of  the  course  of  epidemics,  until  the  members  of  our  profession 
everywhere  are  willing  to  record  and  collate  their  yearly  experience 
in  this  and  other  epidemic  diseases.  At  present,  we  are  con- 
strained to  say,  that  though  the  causes  of  such  visitations  might 
appear  if  we  could  concentrate  all  the  facts  relating  to  them,  we 
are  with  our  present  knowledge  totally  in  the  dark.  In  the  case 
of  Marlow,  there  is  one  view  which  may  be  suggested  as  explana- 
tory of  the  epidemic.  It  is  this :  typhoid  fever,  like  the  other 
self-limited  diseases,  very  rarely  attacks  the  same  individual  a  sec- 
ond time ;  again,  there  are  few  persons  that  escape  an  attack  of  it 
who  live  to  middle  age.  Now,  we  know  that  for  six  years  there 
had  not  been  a  case  in  the  village  of  Marlow — and  ijt  may  be,  for 
some  years  before ;  so  that  the  number  of  persons  liable  to  the  dis- 
ease was  year  by  year  increasing.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  the 
epidemic  of  1856  was  so  very  extensive,  chiefly  because  there  was 
an  unusually  large  number  of  persons  who  were  subject  to  it,  in 
consequence  of  never  having  had  it.  This  view  can  be  substan- 
tiated or  disproved,  if  observers  will  take  the  pains  to  ascertain 
who  of  the  families  they  attend  have  had  Jtyphoid  fever  and  who 
have  not. 

In  Stoddard,  which  joins  Marlow  on  the  southeast,  and  is  situ- 
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ated  on  the  summits  of  bare,  rocky  hills,  there  were  more  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  than  usual.  I  have  obtained  Dr.  Hazelton's  report 
for  1856.  Since  that  time  he  has  resided  elsewhere.  Stoddard 
has  twelve  hundred  inhabitants.  The  fever  cases  were  nineteen — 
two  of  them  fatal.  "  The  epidemic  in  which  they  occurred,"  says 
Dr.  Hazelton,  '*  was  marked  by  an  early  tendency  to  sink.  This 
was  the  most  prominent  symptom  in  most  of  the  cases  that  came 
under  my  observation.  The  fatal  cases  were  marked  from  the  first 
by  delirium ;  they  had  suhsultris  tendinum,  and  but  little  diarrhoea ; 
and  death  took  place  within  ten  days."  "  I  adopted  the  sustaining 
plan  of  treatment  in  all  the  cases — the  mildest  case  requiring  it  in 
moderate  degree,  and  the  worst  forms  without  stint.  Quinine, 
opium,  brandy  and  oil  of  turpentine,  were  the  main  articles  used, 
and  upon  which  I  placed  my  main  dependence." 

No  reports  were  received  from  Gilsum,  but  I  have  learned  that 
fever  was  very  prevalent  there  in  1856. 

In  Keene,  south  of  Gilsum,  in  1856-7,  there  was  nothing  marked 
in  the  extent  or  severity  of  typhoid  fever.  Keene  has  thirty-five 
hundred  inhabitants,  of  whom  abotrt  two  thousand  reside  in  the 
village,  in  the'middle  of  a  broad  plain  between  two  parallel  ranges 
of  hills.  The  plain  is  about  two  miles  wide,  and  half  as  long. 
The  soil  is  sandy,  but  generally  saturated  with  water,  on  account  of 
a  continuous  stratum  of  clay  which  underlies  the  sand,  and  forms 
an  almost  impervious  basin.  Half  the  village  is  upon  this  soil, 
and  over  this  portion  the  fogs  lie  late  in  the  morning  during  the 
latter  part  of  summer  and  early  autumn.  From  the  middle  of  the 
village  the  surface  begins  to  incline  upwards  —  so  that  the  soil  of 
half  of  it  is  dry  by  means  of  the  slope  and  the  far  greater  depth  of 
sand,  and  the  air  is  far  more  free  from  fogs.  The  upper  extremity 
of  the  village  is  about  forty  feet  above  the  level  plain  on  which  the 
lower  end  .rests.  The  remaining  population  of  Keene  is  on  the 
extensive  meadows  outside  the  village,  and  partly  on  the  neighbor- 
ing hills. 

The  seventy-nine  cases  of  typhoid  fever  reported  by  the  five 
physicians,  comprise  probably  two-thirds  of  all  that  occurred  in 
Keene  in  1856-7.  There  are  four  or  five  irregular  practitioners, 
who  probably  have  had  the  charge  of  one-third  of  the  cases  that 
occurred  in  this  town.     Of  the  seventy-nine  cases  reported,  fifty- 
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one  were  in  1856,  and  twenty-eight  in  1857.  Thus  it  appears, 
that,  moderate  as  the  epidemic  was,  the  number  of  cases  was  nearly 
twice  as  great  in  1856  (the  year  of  the  Marlow  epidemic)  as  in 
1857.  Five  were  fatal,  but  the  greater  portion  were  mild,  and 
presented  no  striking  features  in  common,  nothing  beyond  the  reg- 
ular and  pathognomonic  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever.  There  were 
few  cases  where  more  than  one  person  in  the  same  family  was  ill 
with  fever. 

One  of  the  physicians  of  Keene  says,  "I  have  relied  in  the 
treatment  mostly  on  opiates  and  antimonials  as  medicines ;  occa- 
sionally have  taken  blood ;  blistered  for  local  s3rmptoms ;  direct 
frequent  bathing  of  the  skin ;  after  the  bowels  have  been  evacu- 
ated by  a  cathartic,  have  not  repeated  the  cathartic  oftener  than 
every  three,  four  or  even  ^\e  days."  Another  gives  as  his  treat- 
ment, " Emetic  of  ipecac  at  outset;  a  laxative  (of  calomel  and  rhu- 
barb) every  other  day  in  case  of  constipation ;  hydrargyrum  c.  creta 
in  diarrhoea;  morphia  or  Dover* s  powder  for  restlessness;  daily 
sponging  when  skin  hot  and  dry;  cold  dri&ks  freely;  quinine  and 
wine  during  convalescence."  I  shall  have  occasion,  before  closing 
this  report,  to  state  my  o^vn  method  and  express  some  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  treatment. 

In  Swanzey,  six  miles  south  of  Keene,  in  the  Ashuelot  valley, 
there  were  eighty  cases  of  fever  in  the  two  years.  This  town  has 
a  population  of  twenty-two  hundred. 

"In  1856,"  says  Dr.  Comings,  "the  disease  prevailed  on  the 
elevated  lands ;  in  1857,  on  the  level  plains.  The  plains  are  sandy 
and  light ;  the  high  lands  are  of  the  good  strong  soil  which  is  com- 
mon to  New  Hampshire.  In  1856,  there  was  a  general  tendency 
to  abdominal  symptoms;  diarrhcea,  but  no  delirium;  In  1857, 
there  was  a  cerebral  tendency,  and  ptdmonary  symptoms  were  more 
prominent.  There  were  few  cases  where  secondary  symptoms  oc- 
curred ;  except  in  those  which  were  fatal.  There  were  fourteen 
deaths — in  all  of  which  there  were  serious  complications,  three  of 
pulmonary,  nine  of  abdominal,  and  two  of  cerebral  affections." 
"  I  have,  in  almost  all  cases  of  pure  fever,  found  tonics,  viz.  qui- 
nine, to  be  the  best  and  almost  the  only  treatment,  in  good,  gen- 
erous doses.  It  has  operated  well  in  nearly  all  cases  where  there 
was  no  complication.     Where  severe  inflammatory  complications 
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of  any  kind  were  present,  the  treatment  had  to  be  varied; — more 
especially  when  there  was  a  strong  tendency  to  epis taxis,  it  was 
not  borne  so  well; — in  some  cases  of  haemorrhage  from  the  bow- 
els, it  was  contra-indicated.  In  most  of  the  cases  in  1857,  where 
there  was  a  tendency  to  haemorrhage,  it  was  from  the  bowels.  In 
1856,  when  the  fever  prevailed  on  elevated  lands,  there  was  a  much 
greater  tendency  to  epistaxis." 

Troy  lies  on  more  elevated  land,  southeast  of  Swanzey.  Dr. 
Caverly  reports  thirty-three  cases  in  the  last  two  years :  twelve  in 
the  first  year  and  twenty-two  in  the  second.  Five  cases  were  com- 
plicated with  pneumonia,  generally  slight;  and  three  cases  were 
fatal.  Dr.  C.  writes,  "My  patients  in  1857,  compared  with  those 
in  1856,  were  much  more  prostrated  by  the  disease,  and  the  bowel 
afiection  was  much  more  severe.  In  1856,  the  head-symptoms  pre- 
dominated and  were  with  difficulty  controlled,  but  the  fever  was 
not  so  protracted,  and  the  patients  got  out  much  earlier."  "As  to 
my  general  treatment,  when  called  early,  I  usually  gave  an  emetic ; 
and  when  this  did  not  move  the  bowels,  I  gave  castor  oil  or  sul- 
phate of  magnesia ;  and  administered  the  effervescing  draught  till 
the  nervous  symptoms  began  to  appear,  when  I  substituted  spirits 
of  nitrous  ether.  In  aU  cases,  I  watched  the  patient,  and  was 
careful  to  give  no  medicine  unless  indicated  by  some  existing  symp- 
tom. Later  in  the  disease,  when  the  bowel-affection  was  promi- 
nent, I  used  oil  of  turpentine,  nitric  acid  or  solution  of  chlorinated 
soda,  selecting  the  one  I  considered  the  best  adapted  to  each  case ; 
and  I  also  used  opiates  and  astringents.  The  various  local  affec- 
tions were  combatted  with  the  usual  remedies,  which  it  is  not  need- 
ful to  particularize.  The  most  of  my  typhoid  fever  patients  in 
1857  were  troubled,  after  convalescence  was  established,  with  tor- 
pid bowels,  which  seemed  to  retard  their  improvement." 

Marlborough,  lying  between  Troy  and  Keene,  had,  as  I  learned 
in  conversation  with  the  physician,  no  imusual  amount  of  typhoid 
fever ;  but  no  written  report  has  been  received  from  that  place. 

Dr.  Whittemore,  of  Chester,  writes  that  twenty-six  cases  of  fe- 
ver occurred  in  his  practice  in  1856-7 — ten  in  the  first  year,  and 
sixteen  in  the  second.  None  were  fatal.  They  presented  the 
usual  variety  of  symptoms.  One  case  was  complicated  with  pneu- 
monia; one  with  abscess  in  the  neck.     Fifteen  of  the  cases  were 
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in  five  families.  ''Our  town,"  says  Dr.  \yhittemore,  "enjoys  an 
elerated  position,  the  highest  inhabited  spot  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  except  one,  in  Rockingham  county.  Consequently  we  have  a 
clear,  strong  and  dry  breeze  from  the  surrounding  hills,  most  of  the 
season.*'  "  In  regard  to  treatment,  I  would  say  that  I  have  no 
fixed  mode  of  practice,  but  endeavor  to  treat  the  symptoms  as  they 
arise.  If  called  in  the  first  stage,  I  usually  remove  any  obstruc* 
tions  that  there  may  be  in  the  alimentary  canal.  I  often  do  this 
by  an  ipecac  emetic  or  a  cathartic  dose  of  castor  oil.  If  diarrhoea 
exist,  I  use  the  opiate  enema.  I  prescribe  nitrate  of  potassa  and 
tartar  emetic  in  small  doses,  if  there  is  great  heat  of  the  surface 
and  increased  arterial  action ;  I  allay  nervous  irritation  with  tinc- 
ture of  castor,  opiates,  or  extract  of  henbane.  In  case  of  less  feb- 
rile action,  I  use  bicarbonate  of  soda  3ss,  ipecac  gr.  iv,  water  %yii}j 
in  drachm  doses  every  three  hours.  I  shear  or  shave  the  head,  and 
apply  cold  or  iced  water  to  it,  by  means  of  a  bladder  or  irrigation, 
and  leach  it  if  necessary.  I  apply  sinapisms  to  the  feet,  and  stupes 
or  sinapisms  to  the  abdomen.  Sponge  the  surface  once  or  twice  a 
day  with  cold  or  tepid  baths ;  allow  cold  water  in  smaU  quantities 
for  drink,  and  the  efiervescing  draught — gruel,  toast  water  and 
barley  water.  I  give  a  plenty  of  fresh  air — a  room  with  a  fire- 
place, instead  of  a  stove.  In  haemorrhage  from  the  bowels,  I  pre- 
scribe terebinthinate  enemas.  In  the  last  stage,  or  as  soon  as  the 
febrile  symptoms  admit,  I  use  wine,  brandy,  gin  and  milk,  cider, 
beef  and  chicken  tea,  and  finally  beefsteak. 

"In  short,  my  treatment  is  of  the  sustaining  type — for  as  soon 
as  the  febrile  symptoms  are  found  to  be  giving  way,  I  endeavor  to 
withdraw  such  surroimdings  as  would  in  any  degree  tend  to  wear 
my  patient's  strength,  and  use  instead  all  that  can  be  admitted  to 
hia  support." 

Dr.  Carswell,  of  East  Weare,  reports  thirty-nine  cases  occurring 
in  his  practice  in  1856-7  —  seventeen  in  the  first  year,  twenty-two 
in  the  second.  Twenty-five  of  them  were  in  eight  families.  Two 
cases  had  haemorrhage  from  the  bowels,  two  had  great  irritability 
of  the  stomach,  four  were  fatal— ^ three  of  them  in  forty-three, 
forty-eight  and  sixty-one  days  respectively,  the  fourth  having  passed 
out  of  his  hands.  Twenty-one  were  in  Weare,  nine  in  Dunbarton, 
six  in  Bow,  and  four  in  Henniker ;  and  are  not  all  the  cases  that 
occurred  in  these  towns. 
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As  to  treatment,  Dr.  Carswell  says,  **If  I  am  called  in  season 
and  there  is  no  diarrhGea  present,  I  give  a  mUd  cathartic  of  senna, 
jalap  and  cloves.  I  rarely  repeat  the  physic  during  the  fever.  Af- 
ter a  movement  of  the  bowels  has  been  procured,  and  during  the 
stage  of  excitement,  I  give  a  fever  powder  composed  of  ipecac, 
camphor,  supercarbonate  of  soda  and  opium,  in  small  doses  every 
three  or  four  hours.  I  soon  substitute  stimulants  for  this  powder 
in  the  daytime,  such  as  carb.  ammoniae,  brandy  or  capsicum,  or  in 
extreme  cases,  both;  giving  a  larger  one  of  the  above  fever  pow- 
ders at  bedtime,  and  repeating  it  after  midnight  if  the  patient  is 
very  restless."  "  In  the  early  stage,  I  have  the  surface  frequently 
bathed  with  salaeratus-water,  tepid;  and  in  the  later  stage,  with 
whiskey  or  alcohol  and  water,  at  such  a  temperature  as  feels  the 
most  grateful  to  the  patient.  I  use  fomentations  upon  the  abdo- 
men. If  there  is  sn^sultiis  tendinum,  I  give  the  fluid  extract  of 
valerian.  I  have  the  patient's  clothes  and  bed-clothes  changed 
daily  and  sometimes  oftener,  and  the  room  well  ventilated.  I  use 
as  little  medicine  as  possible  in  fulfilling  the  indications." 

The  cases  whose  reports  have  been  received,  give,  when  tabu- 
lated, the  following  results : 


Whole  number  of  cases,  370. 

Harlow.    Stoddard.    Keene.  Swanzey.  Troy. 

1856,  90            19            61            40  12 

1857,  28           40  21 


Chester.  E.  Weare. 
10  17 

16  22 


Sex:     Male, 154 

Female, 132 

Not  given, 84 

— 370 

Age:    Under  10  years,..  41 

10  to  16, 19 

15  to  20, 46 

20  to  30, 77 

30  to  40, 50 

40  to  50, 20 

50  to  60, 18 

60  to  70, 13 

70  to  80,. 2 

Not  given, 84 

— 370 


Date  :    January, 13 

February, 2 

March, 7 

April, 2 

May, 12 

June, 7 

July, 32 

August, 88 

'  September, 87 

October, 84 

November, 22 

December 14 

— 370 
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Besolt :    Becoyeied, 334  Fatal  cases  terminated  in 

Died, 36  Ist  week, 2 

— 370  2d       "     10 

3d       "     4  . 

4th      "     2 

6th      "     1 

7th      "     2 

9th      «     1 

Time  not  stated, 14 

—36 

The  above  table  is  not  offered  with  the  belief  that  it  has  much 
value.  Were  we  in  possession  of  full  reports  for  two  years,  from 
every  town  in  the  state,  with  a  description  of  the  topographical 
character  of  every  place,  an  accurate  meteorological  table  for  the 
same  time,  and  all  the  particulars  having  any  bearing  on  the  health 
of  a  community,  it  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  reduce  the 
facts  to  tabular  form ;  and  the  table  would  be  a  valuable  aid  in 
the  study  of  tjrphoid  fever,  if  not  of  the  history  of  epidemics. 
The  extracts  which  have  been  made  from  the  several  letters  re- 
ceived by  the  committee,  contain  what  is  chiefly  interesting  in  this 
report.  The  tables  are  correct,  as  far  as  they  go,  and  present  some 
of  the  well-known  facts  relating  to  typhoid  fever.  Some  other 
points,  which  were  referred  to  in  the  circular  asking  information 
on  this  subject,  —  such  as  the  duration  of  the  disease  and  the  prom- 
inent symptoms,  —  could  not  be  introduced  into  the  table,  on  ac- 
count of  the  different  views  that  were  evidently  taken  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  committee  by  the  several  contributors,  and  consequently 
the  various  modes  of  reckoning  the  duration  of  fever,  and  the 
statement  of  its  several  leading  symptoms.  But  it  seemed  best  to 
make  a  table,  were  it  of  no  more  worth  than  to  indicate  what 
might  be  done  with  the  proper  materials. 

Your  committee  will  beg  leave,  in  this  connection,  to  say  a  little 
in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever.  It  is  gratifying  to 
find  that  most  of  the  gentlemen  who  contributed  to  this  report, 
agree  in  the  view  of  the  chief  indications  to  be  fulfilled  in  the 
management  of  the  disease:  1st,  that  the  course  to  be  pursued  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  character  of  each  epidemic ;  2d,  that  stim- 
ulation is  often  required  from  the  outset — nearly  always  during 
the  convalescence.     And  the  views  that  have  been  expressed  are. 
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no  doubt,  a  fair  representation  of  those  held  by  the  most  intelli- 
gent members  of  our  profession.  We  would  further  suggest,  that 
even  less  medication  than  is  employed  by  many  good  practitioners, 
is  required  in  typhoid  fever.  Continued  fever  is  a  disease  of  the 
general  system.  The  local  affections,  whether  inflammation  of 
Peyer's  patches  or  pneumonia,  do  indeed  produce  serious  symptoms, 
requiring  sometimes  special  medication  to  relieve  them,  and  dimin- 
ish their  ill  effects ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  way  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  these  s)rmptoms  is  to  relieve  the  severity 
of  the  fever,  the  general  constitutional  disease  —  and  even  when 
the  local  affection  is  already  established,  the  general  treatment  has 
far  more  effect  upon  it  than  the  topical  treatment  does.  Calomel, 
antimonials,  "fever  powders,"  blisters,  etc.,  appear  to  us  quite 
unnecessary,  and,  worse  than  that,  injurious.  Doubtless,  a  gentle 
laxative  is  often  useful  in  the  course  of  fever ;  chalk  mixture  may 
be  required  to  hold  the  diarrhoea  in  check ;  excessive  restlessness, 
delirium,  or  severe  pain,  may  demand  opium,  if  it  will  not  yield  to 
the  sedative  effect  of  external  cold  or  other  general  hygienic  in^ 
fluences. 

One  generation  has  passed  away  since  Nathan  Smith  taught  and 
published  his  sensible  views  on  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever — 
views  deduced  from  his  yearly  experience.  How  many  physicians 
are  there  who  put  his  hygienic  course  fully  into  practice  ?  His  re- 
marks are  too  good  to  condense,  and  too  fully  expressed  to  quote 
here — but  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  are  already  familiar  to  all  the 
fellows  of  this  society.  The  closing  page  of  his  paper,  on  "ty- 
phus," is  especially  to  be  commended  to  notice,  as  containing  full 
directions  on  the  points  which  are  apt  to  be  considered  too  trivial 
to  be  noticed  in  a  scientific  work. 

When  I  am  called  to  a  case  of  fever,  I  too  often  find  my  patient 
lying  in  a  little  bed-room,  about  one-thirji  larger  than  the  bedstead 
on  which  he  lies,  with  no  outlet  to  the  room  but  one  window, 
rarely  opened,  and  the  door  which  gives  communication  with  the 
family  kitchen  or  sitting-room ;  the  atmosphere  warm  and  foul, 
charged  with  the  exhalations  from  the  patient's  skin,  so  fully  that 
you  can  not  only  smell  but  taste  the  nauseous  air,  —  sickening  and 
prostrating  to  one  who  is  in  ordinary  health, — how  much  worse  to 
him  who  is  struggling  for  life  with  a  severe  disease !     How  often 
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have  I  seen  a  decided  improvement  in  a  patient  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  fever,  on  being  removed  from  such  quarters  into  a  well- 
ventilated  room. 

My  plan  is,  to  have  the  patient  placed  in  a  room  with  an  open 
fireplace,  if  there  be  one  in  the  house ;  to  have  a  little  fire  in  it, 
if  the  weather  be  not  too  warm ;  to  have  windows  and  doors  open 
— on  both  sides,  if  possible — night  and  day.     Then  to  sponge 
him  from  head  to  foot  once  or  twice  a  day,  or  as  much  offcener  as 
is  required  to  keep  him  comfortable,  with  cold  water  when  he  is 
hot,  and  tepid  water  if  cool ;  to  apply  ice  or  water  to  his  head,  if 
restless  or  delirious ;  to  give  him  cold  drinks  as  often  as  he  likes, 
in  small  quantities.     His  nourishment  is  to  consist,  at  first,  of 
liquid  farinaceous  articles,  uxiless  the  disease  is  marked  with  sink- 
ing; if  so,  he  has  liquid  animal  food  from  the  outset,  beef  tea, 
chicken  tea  or  beef  juice,  and  at  the  same  time  he  begins  to  use 
wine  or  brandy.     I  always  carefully  watch  the  action  of  the  heart 
— as  Stokes  has  taught  us  to  do — for  indications  for  stimulating. 
When  the  first  sound  is  indistinct  or  like  the  second,  or  the  im- 
pulse absent,  then  I  give  wine  or  brandy,  according  to  its  efTect  in 
restoring  the  normal  action  of  the  heart.     There  are  other  circum- 
stances, such  as  a  purplish  hue  of  the  skin,  coldness  of  the  ex- 
tremities, and  everything  that  indicates  a  sluggish  capillary  circu- 
lation, that  I  look  to  for  indications  for  stimtdating;  but  there  may 
be  nothing  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  patient  indicating  de- 
bility,—  still,  if  the  impulse  of  the  heart  be  not  felt  in  the  prsecor- 
dia,  I  believe  that  it  is  time  to  stimtdate.     Quinine  is  certainly  an 
excellent  remedy  in  fever,  whether  used  in  conjimction  with  alco- 
holic stimulants  during  convalescence,  or  as  a  daily  remedy  from 
the  outset.     I  have  tried  it  with  more  or  less  success  in  some  cases 
of  fever,  in  the  method  recommended  by  Dundas  of  Liverpool; 
but  the  costliness  of  the  treatment  has  prevented  my  employing  it 
generally.     When  given  in  doses  of  one  hundred  grains  daily— 
as  I  have  seen — the  specific  symptoms,  ringing  in  the  ears  and 
deafness,  have  begun  in  about  three  days ;  after  which  ten  or  fif- 
teen grains  daily  were  enough  to  keep  up  the  good  effects.    Im- 
mediately on  the  deafness  beginning,  the  pulse  faUs,  the  skin  cools, 
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restlessness  and  delirium  give  way  to  calm  sleep,  and  the  diazrhcea 
Abates. 
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These  views  are  not  advanced  because  they  are  supposed  to  be 
new.  Besides  all  that  Nathan  Smith  has  said  on  the  subject,  there 
are  other  writers  who  understand  the  value  of  hygienic  means,  and 
many  men  who  use  them  as  they  deserve.  There  are  probably  few 
gentlemen  in  our  profession  who  do  not  understand  theoretically 
the  importance  of  ventilation,  while  there  are  a  great  many  who 
are  practically  ignorant  of  it.  In  the  treatment  of  fever,  I  doubt 
not  that  gentlemen  generally  consider  it  desirable  to  have  the  room 
ventilated — but  they  very  often  fail  to  see  that  it  is  done;  they 
will  even  put  up  with  a  very  poor  apology  for  it,  if  it  happens  to 
be  a  little  inconvenient;  or  they  wiU  simply  say,  "Keep  the  room 
well  aired,"  and  there  leave  the  matter.  Now  I  insist  that  ventila- 
tion is  not  merely  "  a  very  good  thing,"  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
mentioned  along  with  other  things  for  the  patient ;  it  is  the  thing. 
Physicians  often  give  all  their  directions  for  the  taking  of  medi- 
cine, for  diet,  etc.,  and  add,  as  they  are  g^ing  away,  some  direc- 
tion for  ventilation.  We  must  make  it  the  ^primary  concern,  not 
the  secondary; — we  must  let  the  nurse  see  that  it  is  the  first  thing 
to  be  considered;  —  that  clean  clothes  every  day,  a  well- washed 
skin,  and  a  steady  stream  of  fresh  air  through  the  room,  are  abso- 
lutely indispensable.  And  there  is  no  doubt,  that  most  medicines, 
except  brandy  and  soup,  can  be  dispensed  with.  Whatever  medi- 
cines need  to  be  administered,  are  only  those  for  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain symptoms — not  for  their  influence  on  the  result.  The  influ- 
ence too  of  these  hygienic  means  upon  the  extension  of  the  fever 
must  be  very  considerable.  In  country  towns,  especially  among 
fanners,  there  are  frequently  three,  four,  five,  or  more  cases,  in 
succession,  in  the  same  house.  In  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, where  sometimes  every  bed  in  a  ward  of  seven  beds,  contains 
a  fever  patient,  the  disease  rarely  extends  to  the  attendants.  To 
my  mind,  the  difierence  is  to  be  £ound  in  the  more  thorough  ven- 
tilation of  the  wards  of  the  hospital,  and  the  confined  atmosphere 
of  the  private  houses,  in  the  latter  of  which  effluvia  that  are  con-- 
tantly  arising  from  the  body  of  the  patient,  are  pent  up  and  con- 
centrated, to  poison  those  that  are  forced  to  breathe  the  same  air. 
That  I  may  not  be  thought  to  overrate  the  value  of  these  hygienic 
means  in  the  treatment  of  fever,  let  me  fortify  my  position  by  the 
following  most  interesting  extracts,  which  I  have  made  from  the 
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letters  of  some  New  Jersey  gentlemen  to  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine.  They  were  published  in  a  congressional  document 
several  years  ago,  and  may  be  familiar  to  many  of  the  society;  but 
they  will  bear  repetition  here. 

"In  the  month  of  August,  1837,  a  number  of  ^ips,  with  emi- 
grant passengers,  arrived  at  Perth  Amboy,  from  Liverpool  and  other 
ports,  on  board  of  some  of  which  ship  fever  prevailed.  There  was 
no  hospital  or  other  accommodations  in  the  town,  in  which  the  sick 
could  be  placed,  and  no  person  could  admit  them  into  private  dwell- 
ings, fearing  the  infection  of  the  fever.  They  could  not  be  left  on 
board  the  ships.  An  arrangement  was  made  to  land  the  sick  pas- 
sengers, and  place  them  in  an  open  wood,  adjacent  to  a  large  spring 
of  water,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  town.  Rough  shanties, 
floored  with  boards,  and  covered  with  sails,  were  erected,  and 
thirty-six  patients  were  taken  from  on  board  ship  with  boats, 
landed  as  near  the  spring  as  they  could  get,  and  carried  in  wagons 
to  the  encampment  (as  it  was  called),  under  the  influence  of  a  hot 
sun,  in  the  month  of  August.  Of  the  thirty-six  first  named, 
twelve  were  insensible,  in  the  last  stage  of  fever,  and  not  expected 
to  live  twenty-four  hours. 

"  The  day  after  landing,  there  was  a  heavy  rain,  and  the  shanties 
afforded  no  protection  with  their  *  sail  *  roofs.  The  sick  were  found 
the  next  morning  wet,  and  their  bedding,  such  as  it  was,  drenched 
with  the  rain.  It  was  replaced  with  such  articles  as  could  be  col- 
lected from  the  charity  of  the  inhabitants.  The  number  of  the 
encampment  was  increased  by  new  subjects,  to  the  amount  of 
eighty-two  in  aU. 

"  On  board  the  ship,  which  was  cleansed  after  landing  the  pas- 
sengers, four  of  the  crew  were  taken  with  ship  fever,  and  two  of 
them  died.  Some  of  the  nurses  at  the  encampment  were  taken 
sick,  but  recovered.  Of  the  whole  number  of  eighty-two  passen- 
gers removed  from  the  ship,  not  one  died.  Pure  air,  good  water, 
and  perhaps  the  rain,  (though  only  the  first  thirty-six  were  affected 
by  it,)  seem  to  have  effected  the  cure."  To  this  is  added  the  tes- 
timony of  Dr.  C.  McKnight  Smith,  who  had  charge  of  the  emi- 
grants. After  confirming  the  statement  just  quoted,  he  says, 
"  The  medical  treatment  was  exceedingly  simple,  consisting,  in  the 
main,  of  an  occasional  laxative  or  enema,  vegetable  acids,  and  bit- 
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ters ;  wine  was  liberally  administered,  together  with  the  free  use 
of  cold  water,  buttermilk  and  animal  broths !  The  four  sailors 
who  sickened  after  the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  were  removed  to  the 
room  of  an  ordinary  dweUing-house ;  the  medical  treatment  in 
their  case  was  precisely  similar,  yet  two  of  them  died !  My  opin- 
ion is,  that  had  the-  eighty-two  treated  at  the  encampment  been 
placed  at  a  common  hospital,  many  of  them  would  also  have  fallen 
victims.  I  do  not  attribute  their  recovery  so  much  to  the  remedies 
administered,  as  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed ; 
in  other  words,  a  good  washing  to  begin  with,  and  an  abimdance 
of  fresh  air !" 

Eighty-two  cases  of  continued  fever  (not  the  form  of  fever  that 
we  are  concerned  with  in  this  report,  but  allied  to  it,  and  more 
malignant,)  of  a  grave  type,  and  not  one  death !  No  equal  number 
of  cases  of  a  similar  character  can  be  produced,  with  so  favorable 
a  result,  under  any  medical  treatment  that  ever  was  devised.  Fur- 
ther comment  on  these  cases  is  quite  imnecessary.  To  such  views 
as  have  been  expressed  in  the  report,  we  believe  that  the  medical 
profession  has  been  sometime  tending;  and  many, — as  is  the  case 
with  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  aided  me  with  the  contributions 
of  their  experience,  —  are  constantly  setting  out  with  an  apparent 
determination  to  dispense  almost  entirely  with  drugs  in  fever  cases ; 
but  emergencies  arise  in  which  they  dare  not  rely  on  what  seem  to 
be  untried  measures,  however  rational,  but  cling  to  the  time-hon- 
ored agents  of  the  materia  medica. 
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REPOET  ON  SUEGERY. 

BY  A.  SMALLEY,  M.  D.,  LYME. 

Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen 

OP  THE  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society  : 

Since  my  appointment  as  Committee  on  Surgery  by  this  society 
last  year,  I  have  found  myself  very  much  in  the  condition  of  the 
Hebrew  bondmen  in  Eg3rpt,  compelled  to  produce  my  tale  of  brick 
and  furnish  my  own  straw,  or  like  the  children  in  the  market-place, 
having  piped  but  you  have  not  danced ;  having  addressed  nearly 
one  hundred  circulars  and  received  from  but  three  members  any 
notice.  This  I  feel  should  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  feeble- 
ness of  my  report. 

I  propose  to  offer  a  few  cases  which  have  come  under  my  own 
care  and  observation,  of  reduction  of  dislocation  without  forcible 
extension,  but  by  manipulation. 

When  chloroform  and  ether,  as  anesthetic  agents,  were  discov- 
ered, they  fell  as  the  meteor's  glare  upon  the  scientific  world,  and 
pseans  resounded  from  the  surgeon  and  the  sufferer.  This  subject 
may  never  elicit  so  much  laudation,  still  it  is  doomed  to  give  a 
steady  and  increasing  light,  till  its  effidgence  shall  gladden  the 
hearts  of  all  who  may  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  the  sur- 
geon's hands  with  dislocated  joints.  That  this  method  will  take 
precedence  of  forcible  extension,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt.  It 
is  far  safer,  so  far  as  the  integrity  of  the  joint  and  its  after  useful- 
ness are  concerned,  than  the  reduction  by  forcible  extension.  If  the 
proposed  plan  of  reducing  all  dislocations  by  manipulation  should 
prove  on  farther  trial  to  be  as  successful  and  as  free  from  danger 
as  it  thus  far  has  been,  one  most  valuable  feature  of  it,  as  a  sur- 
gical resource,  will  be  its  availability.  Wherever  a  surgeon  with 
his  bottle  of  chloroform  can  go,  there  the  dislocated  hip  or  shoul- 
der can  be  reduced  without  instruments,  without  appliances,  with- 
out assistants. 
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Whilst  Fischer  of  Cologne  is  claiming  priority,  having  published 
his  success  in  November,  1849,  and  Wallmore  Kleuge,  Rust  and 
Columbat  have  proposed  methods  of  replacement  in  which  by  di- 
minishing the  muscular  contraction  a  less  outlay  of  power  is  re- 
quired than  those  in  general  use,  we  find  the  Surgical  Society  of 
Ireland  awarding  its  meed  of  praise,  if  not  to  the  above-named 
gentlemen,  to  Dr.  W.  W.  Reed,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  read  a 
paper  on  the  subject,  which  was  published  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  February  3,  1852. 
Wiseman,  as  early  as  1676,  Boulton  in  1713,  and  Turner  in  1742, 
advise  reduction  by  manipulation,  and  as  early  as  1776  two  cases 
are  said  to  have  been  reduced  in  this  way  in  Scotland  by  Anderson. 
Dr.  P.  S.  Physic,  in  1811,  accidentally  reduced  a  dislocation  of 
the  hip  joint  by  manipulation;  but  to  a  New  Hampshire  man  and 
one  of  the  early  ornaments  and  pillars  of  this  society,  belongs  the 
credit  of  reducing  dislocations  of  the  larger  joints  without  the> 
puUey  or  any  other  extending  force.  To  Nathan  Smith,  of  Hanor-r 
ver,  belongs  whatever  laurels  should  be  worn  for  this  advancing 
stride  in  surgical  science.  In  our  own  alma  mater  was  first  taught 
scientifically  and  publicly  the  principles  of  reducing  dislocations 
by  manipulation. 

On  the  11th  November,  1857,  was  called  in  haste  to  see  a  boy  seven  years 
old,  who  while  at  play  with  a  common  cart  body  which  had  been  left  re- 
clining against  a  building,  it  fell  and  caught  him  under  it.  It  strack  him  in 
its  fall  on  the  left  side,  and  crushed  him  to  the  ground  with  the  left  leg  ad- 
ducted.  In  two  hours  after  the  accident  I  found  him  on  the  bed  with  the 
limb  still  drawn  away  from  the  other,  the  leg  slightly  flexed ;  the  upper  part 
of  the  affected  thigh  was  nearer  the  other  than  usual,  and  the  trochanter 
major  less  prominent.  The  gleuteal  muscles  were  drawn  downward  and  put 
upon  the  stretch,  and  considerably  flattened.  The  triceps  was  also  in  a  state 
of  tension,  forming  a  hard  mass,  which  reached  from  the  os  pubis  to  below 
the  middle  of  the  thigh.  A  hard  tumor  could  be  felt  upon  the  obturator 
muscle  and  ligament  at  the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  near  the  peri- 
neum. Being  unable  to  make  any  examination  satisfactorily,  on  account  of 
the  pain  it  gave  him,  I  administered  chloroform  till  he  was  completely  un- 
conscious, wnen  it  was  apparent  the  injury  was  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the 
femur  upon  the  obturator  foramen.  And  even  in  this  state  of  unconscious- 
ness it  was  diflScult  to  bring  the  injured  limb  near  enough  to  the  other  to  as- 
certain their  comparative  length.  The  injured  limb  was  found  an  inch  and 
a  half  nearly  longest.  Having  flexed  the  leg  upon  the  thigh  and  the  thigh 
upon  the  pelvis,  with  the  left  hand  grasping  the  knee  and  the  thigh,  with  the 
right  I  rotated  the  limb  outward  together  with  oscillatory  motion  accom- 
panied with  abduction,  when  an  audible  snap  occurred,  and  the  head  of  the 
bone  was  found  to  be  in  its  natural  position.    No  force  was  used  more  than 
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to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  limb.  The  time  occupied'  in  the  redaction  was 
but  a  few  seconds,  and  in  two  weeks  he  was  enabled  to  walk  with  a  slight 
halt,  which  lasted  him  three  weeks  longer. 

In  1856,  was  called  to  a  little  girl  two  years  old,  who  had  received  a  &11 
some  six  feet  an  hour  before.  I  found  her  with  countenance  pale  with  nau- 
sea and  cold  extremities,  lying  in  the  mother's  lap  and  making  much  ado  at 
any  attempt  to  change  her  position.  Both  legs  were  somewhat  flexed ;  the 
left  one  shortened  an  inch  and  a  half,  the  knee  inclined  inwards  with  the  toes 
resting  on  the  tarsus  of  the  opposite  side.    The  trochanter  major  was  ap- 

Eroximated  to  the  anterior  superior  spinous  proscess  of  the  illium  and  was 
83  prominent  than  that  of  the  sound  limb.  The  natural  roundness  of  the 
hip  had  disappeared.  Any  attempt  to  rotate  the  foot  outward  was  attended 
with  the  most  acute  pain.  From  the  presence  of  these  symptoms  was  led  to 
pronounce  the  case  one  of  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  femur  upon  the  dor- 
sum of  the  illium,  Being  the  first  case  of  dislocation  of  the  hip  I  had  ever 
seen,  resolved  to  try  the  process  of  manipulation.  After  placing  the  little 
patient  upon  the  bed  on  her  back,  the  leg  was  bent  upon  the  thigh,  and  the 
thigh  flexed  upon  the  pelvis  until  the  knee  was  brought  nearly  to  the  abdo- 
men, when  the  thigh  was  adducted,  rotated  outward,  then  adducted,  when 
reduction  was  immediately  accomplished  with  a  snap,  distinctly  heard  by  all 
in  the  room.  The  time  occupied  after  placing  the  patient  on  the  bed  was 
less  than  a  minute.  In  fifteen  days  she  was  able  to  walk,  but  with  some 
mmeness  for  several  weeks.    No  anesthetic  was  employed  in  this  case. 

It  seems  that  injury  must  result  from  forcing  so  powerful  a  lever  as  the  1^ 
in  any  direction  in  which  resistance  is  offered,  and  that  the  head  of  the  bone 
in  that  case  would  be  made  to  traverse  new  ground  and  would  be  more  likely 
to  elude  the  rent  already  made  in  the  capsular  ligament. 

I  have  been  led  to  investigate  the  subject  of  fracture  and  dislo- 
cation of  the  ankle  joint  from  a  serious  injury  of  that  locality  in 
my  own  family. 

A  son  of  eleven  years,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1857,  was  thrown  from  a 
buggy  while  at  a'rapid  speed,  and  turning  a  comer  at  right  angles  came  to 
the  ground  on  his  feet,  fracturing  both  maleoli  of  the  tibia  and  fibula ;  frac- 
turing off  and  forcing  through  the  integuments  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
astragalus,  separating  all  the  ligamentous  attachments  except  a  small 
shred  of  sufficient  size  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  fractured  bone.  Dr.  C. 
B.  Hamilton  was  soon  called,  and  in  six  hours  after  the  accident  Dr.  Crosby 
was  called  and  proceeded  to  adjust  the  fragments  of  the  tibia  and  fibula, 
trusting  to  nature  to  restore  the  loss  of  the  astragalus.  This  was  done  at 
ten  o'clock  .  in  the  evening,  but  as  reaction  came  on  the  limb  became  ex- 
tremely painful,  and  the  nervous  system  so  much  involved  that  his  life  was  in 
danger,  so  that  at  sunrise  the  next  morning  it  was  decided  that  the  only  safety 
was  in  amputating  the  limb.  The  operation  was  performed  by  Dr-  Crosby 
(assisted  by  Drs.  Hamilton  and  A.  B.  Crosby).  The  amputation  was  at 
near  the  middle  of  the  leg,  using  the  posterior  muscles  and  integuments  for  a 
flap  to  cover  the  stump.  Chloroform  was  used  during  the  operation,  and  in 
some  of  the  subsequent  dressings. 

The  recovery  was  good ;  and  in  September  following  he  was  sup- 
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plied  with  one  of  Palmer  &  Go's  artificial  legs,  with  which  he  has 
been  able  to  walk,  skate,  and  kick  foot  ball,  with  such  ease  that  a 
stranger  would  hardly  suspect  an  artificial  leg.  This  accident  is 
of  so  rare  occurrence  as  to  give  it  interest  aside  from  its  near  rela- 
tion to  myself.  But  few  cases  are  recorded  of  so  severe  an  injury 
to  the  ankle  joint.  I  have  been  able  to  find  but  one  case  recorded 
of  the  fracture  of  both  maleoli,  and  in  that  the  astragalus  was  dis- 
located but  not  fractured.  I  have  thought  proper  to  bring  this 
subject  before  the  society  because  so  little  attention  has  been  di- 
rected to  it  by  systematic  writers  on  surgery.  BeU  says  the  astra- 
galus may  be  displaced  backward ;  Mr.  Lis  ton  had  one  case  of  dis- 
location backward ;  so  Mr.  Lizars.  In  four  of  seven  recorded  cases 
of  dislocation  of  the  astragalus  it  was  thrown  backward.  In  only 
one  of  the  seven  cases  was  either  the  tibia  or  fibula  fractured,  and 
in  that  case  both  these  bones  were  broken  at  the  level  of  the  ankle 
joint.  This  case  is  also  the  only  one  of  the  seven  in  which  reduc- 
tion was  effected,  and  no  doubt  the  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the 
leg  facilitated  the  reduction.  In  one  case  only  the  astragalus  was 
fractured,  and  which  eventually  ulcerated  the  integuments  and 
came  away,  or  was  removed  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury.  In 
forty-six  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  astragalus,  recorded  by  Mr. 
Turner,  of  Manchester,  England,  only  six  were  completely  reduced ; 
of  these  six  three  were  accompanied  by  fracture — one  of  the  tibia, 
one  of  the  fibula,  and  one  of  the  astragalus.  In  two  it  was  par- 
tially reduced.  In  ten  it  was  suffered  to  remain  in  its  new  situa- 
tion. In  six  it  was  partially  excised.  In  eighteen  it  was  wholly 
excised ;  and  in  four  the  limb  itself  was  removed  by  amputation. 

In  view  of  the  results  of  an  accident  of  this  kind,  some  would 
resort  to  the  removal  of  the  foot  by  Mr.  Symes's  operation,  leaving 
the  integuments  of  the  heel  for  a  pad  after  nipping  off  the  maleoli, 
which  would  be  a  better  termination  to  the  leg  than  an  anchylosed 
and  weighty  foot.  But  looking  aljfhe  question  in  another  light, 
viz.,  its  power  of  diminishing  the  risk  of  the  loss  of  life,  it  seems 
that  amputation  of  the  leg  and  the  modem  appliances  for  locomo- 
tion would  be  preferable. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Dixi  Crosby,  of  Hanover,  and  Dr.  W.  W. 
Brown,  of  Manchester,  for  their  kindness  in  furnishing  the  follow- 
ing interesting  cases.     They  are  respectfully  presented. 
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CASE  OF  LUPUS  EXEDENS.     PLASTIC  OPERATION. 

BY  DIXI  CKOSBY,  M.  D. 

Mra.  H.,  aged  forty,  some  three  years  since  came  under  the  professional 
care  of  Dr.  Phelps,  of  Windsor,  Vt.,  from  whom  I  derive  the  following  par- 
ticulars in  this  case  prior  to  the  operation.    He  says  : 

V  It  came  under  my  notice  in  the  spring  of  1855.     There  was  a  morbid 
growth  upon  the  lower  lid  about  the  size  of  a  pea.    It  was  flattened  in  shape 
and  projected  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  lid,  pifesenting  at  this  point  an 
increased  redness.    The  tumor  was  very  hard,  and  showed  somewhat  exter- 
nally, but  the  skin  was  not  discolored  and  was  perfectly  moveable  over  it.    I 
am  unable  to  say  whether  any  applications  had  been  made  to  it  or  not  prior  to 
this  time.    I,  however,  suspected  it  to  be  a  case  of  lupus.    The  disease  pro- 
gressed with  such  rapidity  that  in  the  early  part  of  summer  it  involved  all 
the  textures  of  the  lid,  and  presented  a  surface  upon  the  margin.    At  this 
time  chloride  of  zinc  was  applied  with  some  effect  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  * 
tumor.    In  July  following  an  erosion  commenced,  and  its  character  as  lupus 
was  fully  developed.    Soon  after  this,  the  patient  consulted  Dr.  Reynolds  of 
Boston,  by  whom  a  small  portion  was  removed,  and  the  acid  nitrate  of  iner 
cury  directed  to  be  used.    Upon  her  return  home  I  found  a  hardened  portion 
of  the  lid  growing  rapidly  toward  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  and  removed 
it.    It  seemed  for  a  little  time  as  if  the  disease  was  checked,  but  it  soon  re- 
commenced its  ravages.    It  must  have  been  in  October  that  I  removed  the 
second  out-growth." 

In  December  following  the  last  date,  the  case  came  into  my  hands.  Its 
appearance  fully  confirmSj  the  diagnosis  of  Prof.  Phelps.  Having  no  con- 
fidence in  constitutional  or  local  treatment,  I  at  once  seconded  the  suggestion 
previously  made  by  Dr.  Phelps,  to  remove  the  diseased  mass  and  lower  lid 
with  the  knife.  The  patient  acceded  to  the  proposition,  and  a  day  was  fixed 
for  the  operation. 

Everything  being  in  readiness,  the  patient  was  brought  fully  under  the  in- 
fluence of  chloroform,  and  assisted  by  Prof.  Phelps,  I  commenced  the  opera- 
tion by  an  incision  from  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  externalljr  to  the  punc- 
ture, obliquely  downward  and  outward,  an  inch  and  a  half  m  length.  A 
second  incision  was  now  made  from  the  outer  canthus  obliquely  downward 
and  inward  till  it  met  the  extremity  of  the  fii*st.  I  then  seized  the  triangular 
mass  between  the  incisions  with  the  forceps,  and  dissected  it  away,  together 
with  the  whole  lower  lid,  exposing  the  edge  of  the  orbit  and  the  lobules  of 
adipose  tissue  beneath  the  globe  of  the  eye.  A  curvelinear  incision  was  now 
made,  commencing  at  the  outer  canthus  and  extending  nearly  an  inch  and  a 
half  on  the  malar  bone  to  the  ^er  edge  of  the  zygoma.  From  the  ex- 
tremity of  tills  incision  I  made  fiBBther  downward  and  inward  parallel  with 
the  second,  to  a  point  on  the  cheek  about  an  inch  below  its  lower  extremity. 
All  these  incisions  were  made  to  divide  the  tissues  through  to  the  deep  fascia. 
This  last  flap  was  now  dissected  up  from  the  top  downward  to  its  pedicle  and 
held  separated  from  its  attachments  until  haemorrhage  had  ceased,  when  the 
parts  were  all  sponged  clean  and  wiped  dry.  The  inner  cornor  of  the  flap 
was  now  brought  to  the  inner  canthus,  where  it  was  retained  in  place  by  an 
interrupted  suture.  A  second  suture  was  passed  through  the  outer  comer  of 
the  flap  and  the  external  extremity  of  the  upper  lid.    IVo  sutures  were  in- 
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troduced  to  unite  the  flap  with  the  integument  next  the  nose,  and  two  more 
to  coaptate  the  edges  of  the  skin  bordering  the  denuded  surface.  A  few  ad- 
hesive strips  and  a  little  collodion  completed  the  dressings.  No  untoward 
local  or  constitutional  symptoms  occuri-ed,  and  the  wounds  united  throughout 
their  whole  extent  by  immediate  adhesion,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  por- 
tion from  which  the  flap  had  been  removed,  and  this  subsequently  closed  by 
granulation.  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Phelps  for  an  ambrotype  of  the  patient 
(who  kindly  consented  to  sit  for  it),  an  examination  of  which  will  show  how 
good  a  recovery  was  obtained  in  this  case.  In  relation  to  the  picture  Dr. 
Phelps,  remarks : 

"  The  ambrotype  shows  how  good  a  lid  has  been  made.  The  cicatrices  are 
as  well  shown  as  they  can  be.  They  are  very  plainly  to  be  seen  upon  inspec- 
tion of  the  face  itself." 

The  patient  is  now  perfectly  healthy  in  every  particular. 

It  is  hoped  the  accompanying  diagrams,  rude  as  they  are,  may  aid  in  un- 
derstanding the  description,  which  would  be  somewhat  blind  without  them. 

Dartmouth  College j  May  31st,  1858. 

Appearance  after  the  dressing. 


a  Surface  from  which  the  diseased  mass  was  removed. 
6  Flap  for  the  new  lid. 


A  CASE  OF  TREPHINING. 

BY   DIXI    CKOSBY,  M.  D. 

A  case  has  occurred  in  my  practice  during  the  past  year,  in  which  I  re- 
sorted to  the  operation  of  trephining,  with  a  favorable  result.  The  case  is 
interesting  since  the  patient  sufiered  eo  long  and  gained  so  much  relief  from 
the  operation. 

Mr.  C,  a  young  man,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  presented  himself  in  Au- 
gust, 1867.  He  was  robust  and  perfectly  healthy  in  his  appearance.  The 
family  was  generally  healthy.  The  mother  died  from  softening  of  the  brain. 
He  gave  his  history  as  follows :    Fifteen  years  ago,  late  in  the  autumn,  he 
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was  nmnsing  himself  by  stimng  up  his  faiher^s  pigs  with  a  pole.  His  method 
coDsisted  ia  climbing  up  the  side  of  the  pen  in  which  the  pigs  were  confined, 
using  the  pole  vigorously,  and  immediately  dropping  down  out  of  sight  On 
one  occasion  he  dropt  down,  not  on  his  feet,  but  on  his  head.  The  upper 
part  of  his  forehead,  near  the  hair,  came  in  contact  with  a  sharp  stone  frozen 
into  the  ground.  A  considerable  wound  was  inflicted,  and  it  was  thought 
that  the  bone  was  somewhat  broken.  The  boy  however  retained  his  con- 
sciousness, and  his  mother  dressed  the  wound,  no  phyddan  being  called. 
From  time  to  time  small  fragments  of  bone  escaped  from  the  wound,  and  it 
was  not  until  a  year  had  elapsed  that  it  entirely  healed.  Ever  after  the  ac- 
cident he  complained  of  headache  in  the  region  of  the  injury.  This  was 
much  worse  at  times,  being  greatly  aggravated  by  any  attempt  to  study.  On 
this  account  he  got  a  distaste  for  his  books,  and  was  considered  a  backward 
boy.  This  pain  had  continued  for  fifteen  years  when  he  presented  himself  to 
me.  The  matter  annoyed  him  so  much  that  he  was  prepared  to  submit  to 
any  operation  that  would  offer  a  prospect  of  relief.  The  cicatrix  of  tiie  orig- 
inal wound  was  very  evident.  On  passing  the  finger  over  it  a  distinct  de- 
pression could  be  detected.  There  was  a  dull,  heavy  expression  about  the 
eyes.  I  advised  trephining,  and  the  young  man  readily  assented.  Chloro- 
form was  administered,  in  the  presence  of  the  medical  class,  and  a  Y  shaped 
incision  made,  the  apex  being  upward.  The  trephine  was  now  applied,  and 
a  button  of  bone  removed,  involving  the  depressed  surface.  The  bone  was 
found  to  be  unusually  thin.  It  was  also  seen  that  the  outer  table  of  the  skull 
was  alone  depressed,  the  inner  table  remaining  intact.  The  depressed  portion 
was  very  vascular.  Professor  Phelps  exammed  the  piece  of  bone  removed, 
and  averred  that  a  portion  of  nerve  substance  had  been  compressed  between 
the  outer  and  inner  tables  of  the  skull. 

On  coming  out  from  under  the  influence  of  the  chloroform,  the  patient 
complained  of  a  sensation  of  numbness  about  the  forehead,  but  no  pain. 
Besides  this,  he  was  now  able  to  roll  his  eyes  upward  easily,  which  he  had 
not  been  able  to  do  for  fifteen  years  without  pain.  The  wound  was  dressed 
with  a  single  suture  and  isinglass  plaster.  Immediate  union  occurred,  and 
no  untoward  circumstances  arose  during  recovery.  In  a  few  days  he  was  out 
of  doors.  For  the  next  two  or  three  months  he  was  liable  to  headache  quite 
often.  After  this  the  tendency  wore  away,  and  he  is  now  active,  and  suffers 
no  more  from  headache  than  persons  ordinarily  do. 


CASE  OF  FRACTURE  OF  THE  SKULL. 
Difficult  diagnosis.     Death  sixty  days  after  the  accident    Autopsy, 

BY   W.  W.  BBOWN,  M.  D. 

April  20th,  1857,  was  called  to  visit  Luther  W.,  aged  fourteen  years.  His 
healtn  had  previously  been  uniformly  good.  He  was  at  the  time  of  my  visit, 
apparently  laboring  under  some  gastric  derangement,  with  slight  febrile 
symptoms.  There  was  loss  of  appetite  with  some  nausea  and  occasional 
vomiting.  His  mother  casually  remarked  that  some  four  weeks  previously, 
he  had  a  fall  from  a  loft  in  the  bam,  which  stunned  him  and  rendered  him 
insensible  for  a  few  moments,  but  that  he  had  entirely  recoyered  from  its  ef- 
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fects  immediately,  and  had  attended  school  and  pursued  his  studies  as  usual 
from  the  time  of  the  accident  until  within  a  day  or  two  of  the  above  date. 
Prescribed  for  him,  rest,  light  diet,  with  Sub.  Mur.  Hyd.  at  night,  to  be  fol- 
lowed with  Pulv.  Rhei  in  Sie  morning.  Having  heard  nothing  from  the  pa- 
tient we  supposed  him  to  have  fuUy  recovenS,  but  May  19th,  about  one 
month  from  the  first  visit,  was  called  to  see  him  again.  Had  seemed  much 
better  after  taking  the  medicine,  though  his  nights  had  been  restless.  There 
had  been  a  peculiar  uneasiness  about  him  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
his  parents.  On  some  days  he  had  seemed  quite  well ;  on  others  had  vomited 
CD  taking  food  or  drink.    Had  not  complained  of  his  head  at  all. 

The  peculiar  restlessness  above  referred  to,  was  his  most  prominent  symp- 
tom and  difficult  to  explain.  After  getting  comfortably  placed  upon  the  bed, 
he  would  suddenly  spring  up  and  throw  himself  upon  the  floor  or  sofa,  and 
would  soon  as  rapidly  return  to  the  bed.  He  was  free  from  unnatural  heat 
or  thirst ;  pulse  seventy,  apparently  natural ;  no  inclination  to  take  food ; 
secretion  of  kidneys  healthy.  The  case  though  having  these  peculiar  fea- 
tures, seemed  to  be  one  of  gastric  and  hepatic  derangement,  such  as  we  every 
day  see  relieved  by  an  alterative  course  of  treatment.  With  this  view  of  the 
case  the  following  directions  were  given. 

R.     Pulv.  Ip.  Comp.  grs.  jv. 
Sub.  Mur.  Hyd.  gr.  j. 
to  be  repeated  every  sixth  hour  with  Fluid  Ext.  Hyoscyamus  to  allay  nervous 
irritability  and  procure  rest. 

21.  Pound  him  nearly  in  the  same  condition.  Pulse  seventy,  skin  cool, 
no  thirst,  no  headache,  intellect  perfect,  had  vomited  often,  and  had  been  as 
restless  as  usual. 

22.  Sjonptoms  but  little  changed.  Had  slept  very  little,  restlessness  un- 
abated, no  thirst  or  inclination  for  food ;  had  vomited  large  quantities  of 
greeni£Ji  billions  matter. 

ft.  Cathartic  of  Pulv.  Rhei  and  Sup.  Carb.  SodaB,  to  be  followed  by  the 
powders  and  Ext.  Lactucae.  -- 

23.  Symptoms  without  much  variation.  Restlessness  and  vomiting  con- 
tinue, pulse  natural  as  to  fullness  and  frequency,  had  bled  some  at  the  nose  in 
the  night,  desired  to  have  the  room  dart,  would  start  at  any  sudden  noise, 
heat  of  surface  and  secretion  of  kidneys  normal. 

ft.  To  continue  the  Sub.  Mur.  Hyd.,  omitting  the  Pulv.  Ip.  Comp.  Ext. 
Lupulin  added  to  the  Ext.  Hyosc.    Epispastic  to  the  epi^trium. 

24.  Symptoms  not  essentially  altered.  Had  rested  little ;  intolerance  of 
light  and  sound  rather  increased. 

ft.    To  continue  the  treatment. 

25.  Had  rested  some  better,  though  he  had  changed  a  great  number  of 
times  from  the  bed  to  the  floor  and  sofa ;  had  bled  some  at  the  nose. 

ft.  To  take  Sul.  Magnesia  §  ji.  After  cathartic  operation  to  continue 
the  treatment  with  Ext.  Belladonna  added  to  the  anodyne. 

26.  No  change. 

27.  Was  called  at  one  o'clock  this  morning  to  visit  him.  Had  become 
extremdy  restless ;  no  pain  ;  intoleraJR  of  light  greatly  increased.  Dr.  J. 
Crosby  was  had  in  consultation  this  morning. 

ft.    To  continue  treatment. 

28.  No  perceptible  change. 

29.  Had  continued  restless,  pulse  about  seventy,  pupils  dilated,  voice  a 
little  changed,  slight  delirium  of  the  muttering  kind,  some  subsultus  of  the 
tendons. 
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30.  Restlessness  and  delirimn  increased,  pnpils  more  folly  dilated,  right 
eye  a  little  inverted.    Dr.  Crosby  present. 

R.    To  continue  the  medicine,  and  apply  Tinct.  Cantharides  to  the  scalp. 

31.  Inclined  to  stupor ;  eyes  open,  but  no  vision ;  right  pupil  of  the  size 
of  a  small  garden  pea,  the  left  fully  dilated ;  evacutions  from  the  bladder  and 
bowels  involuntary ;  pulse  one  hundred ;  when  aroused  seemed  frightened. 

ft.    Hyd.  PotasssB  4  grs.  every  four  hours. 

June  1.    More  stupid ;  both  pupils  frdly  dilated ';  deglutition  difficult ; 
respiration  laborious ;  pulse  one  hundred  and  forty. 
2.    Died  at  eight  o'clock  this  morning. 

Autopsy,  nine  hours  after  death.  On  dissecting  back  the  scalp  prepara- 
tory to  opening  the  cranium,  an  ecchymosis  was  discovered  of  an  oblong 
form,  three  inches  long  by  two  broad,  extending  diagonally  across  the  supe- 
rior anterior  part  of  the  left  temporal  bone.  On  denuding  the  bone  of  its 
periostrum,  a  fracture  of  the  external  table  was  found,  one  inch  and  a  half  in 
fength.  On  opening  the  cranium,  not  less  than  three  ounces  of  serum  was 
found  under  the  dura  mater.  The  blood  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  were  greatly 
engorged  with  blood.  There  was  no  effusion  within  the  ventricles.  The 
right  thalamus  was  flattened,  and  its  substance  softened. 

Obsekvations.  The  result  of  the  autopsy  was  such  as  to  de- 
monstrate very  clearly  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  fall  received 
so  long  before  was  not  regarded  as  a  serious  accident  as  the  patient 
paid  no  attention  to  it,  but  pursued  his  studies  as  usual;  and  it 
did  not  interfere  at  all  with  his  general  health  for  at  least  three 
weeks.  The  symptoms  for  two  weeks  after  indisposition  took 
place,  were  such  as  we  see  in  very  slight  cases  of  fever  caused  by 
gastric  or  hepatic  derangement,  though  there  was  a  peculiar  variety 
of  restlessness  which  we  seldom  see  in  any  case. 

We  learn  from  this  case  how  exceedingly  cautious  we  should  be 
in  forming  a  prognosis  in  any  instance  where  the  disease  may  be 
primarily  upon  the  brain  or  its  meninges.  We  also  learn,  that  a 
slight  injury  of  the  brain,  even  so  slight  as  to  be  entirely  disre- 
garded, may  in  the  end  be  attended  with  the  most  disastrous  re- 
sults. And,  furthermore,  that  the  vomiting  in  brain  disease  is 
very  difficult  to  distinguish  from  that  caused  by  gastric  irritations. 
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AN  ESSAY  ON  DEBILITY. 

BEAD  TO  THE  SOCIETY  BY  ABNEB  HAM,  M.  D. 

It  is  with  little  reflection  assuredly  that  debility  is  considered  as  a  disease. 

MfKcuUoch. 

"Debility  is  not^a  disease,"  says  Dr.  Rush.  Dr.  Gallup  heads 
a  chapter  of  his  Institutes  devoted  to  the  subject,  *'  Disease  id  not 
debility  J  neither  is  debility  disease."  So  by  other  pathologists 
is  the  doctrine  that  debility  constitutes  an  independent  pathologi- 
cal condition,  or  an  element  in  the  pathology  of  disease,  discarded 
in  explicit  terms,  or  it  is  entirely  unnoticed,  perhaps  upon  the 
principle  that  the  exposition  of  truth  necessarily  excludes  error. 

According  to  Dr.  Copland,  however,  debility  "  has  been  admit- 
ted by  every  physician  who  has  looked  beyond  the  grosser  and 
more  palpable  changes  superinduced  in  the  economy,  as  not  only 
a  most  important  pathological  condition,  but  as  oftener  consti- 
tuting what  is,  in  the  common  language  of  medicine,  disease 
itself."* 

This  author  having  virtually  adopted,  in  relation  to  this  subject, 
the  proposition  of  Pinel,  "  A  disease  being  given  to  determine  its 
true  character  and  the  rank  it  must  take  in  a  nosological  table," 
proceeds  to  treat  it  methodically.  It  is  presented  in  its  "  simple 
form,"  and  may  affect  any  part,  or  the  entire  system.  It  is  "  as- 
sociated" with  and  "  complicates"  different  diseases.  It  is  treated 
also  with  reference  to  its  "  causes,"  symptoms  or  "  manifestations," 
*'  characteristic  signs,"  &c. 

Debility  having  been  set  apart  as  an  independent  affection,  we 
look  with  interest  for  its  "  diagnostic"  or  **  pathognomonic"  symp- 
toms. According  to  the  author  the  diagnosis  turns  upon  making 
the  distinction  between  "  depressed"  and  "  oppressed"  vital  pow- 
er, the  former  constituting  "real**  debility.  But  depressed  vital 
power  being  a  very  common  symptom,  we  may  safely  conclude, 

*  Med.  Diet.    "Debility." 
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that  had  debility  its  pathognomonic  signs,  the  learned  author 
would  not  have  failed  to  present  them.  Upon  his  authority,  then, 
we  are  under  the  necessity  of  rejecting  the  idea  that  debility  con- 
stitutes an  independent  pathological  condition,  or  "  disease  itself." 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  author's  elaborate  display  of  "  causes/' 
"  manifestations,"  "  characteristic  signs,"  &c.,  under  the  head  of 
debility,  presents  simply  what  belongs  to  general  pathology,  and 
not  to  a  nosologically  distinct  affection.  In  this  connection  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  doctrine  presents  us,  on  the  one  hand, 
debility  as  a  pathological  cause,  loss  of  power,  a  simple  identical 
thing  always  in  its  nature,  certainly;  on  the  other,  as  regards  re- 
mote causes,  symptoms,  and  effects,  variety  and  multiplicity  be- 
yond what  belong  to  common  inflammation  even,  while. varieties 
of  inflammation  in  kind  in  correspondence  with  diversities  of  re- 
mote causes,  &c.,  aie  commonly  recognized. 

Various  conditions  of  a  simple  nature,  sometimes  appertaining 
to  the  system  as  eflects  or  symptoms  of  disease,  again,  having  no 
known  connection  with  it  whatever,  have  been  proposed  as  proxi- 
mate cases,  or  oflered  in  explanation  of  complex  symptoms;  as 
error  loci,  mechanical  accumulations  of  blood,  viscidity,  fermenta- 
tion, dec;  but  no  single  hypothesis,  perhaps,  has  been  made  prox- 
imate cause  of  varieties  of  disease  nosologically  distinct  to  so 
great  extent  as  debility ;  though  like  others  of  a  simple  kind  it 
could  give  rise  only  to  correspondingly  simple  results.  Thus, 
with  Copland  and  Cullen,  it  is  the  proximate  cause  of  fever.  Ac- 
cording to  Thomson,  Hastings,  &c.,  it  is  the  proximate  cause  of 
inflammation.  It  havdly  need  be  mentioned  how  extensively  the 
hypothesis  has  been  received  in  relation  to  "  malignant,"  **  pesti- 
lential," or  "  congestive  fevers,"  phthisis,  scurvy,  &c.  The  fol- 
lowing are  among  the  *'  consequences  and  terminations"  of  debility 
as  essential  pathological  element,  detailed  by  Dr.  Copland;  "im- 
peded or  interrupted  secretions,"  "changes  of  the  circulating  flu- 
ids," "various  states  of  inflammatory  action,"  "general  reaction 
of  the  vascular  system  associated  with  various  grades  of  vital 
power,  from  the  lowest  or  most  asthenic,  to  its  highest  or  most 
sthenic  form,  with  their  modiflcations,"  "effusions  of  fluids," 
'*the  formation  of  new  or  adventitious  tissues  Or  productions,  as 
tubercles,  tumors,  melanosis,  cancer,  hydatids,  worms,  gangrene," 
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dz;c.  "  Meagre  debility  has  been  transformed  to  a  giant  in  imagi- 
nation," says  Gallup. 

"  Man  naturally  thinks  and  reasons  justly,"  yet  "  formed  as  he 
is  for  reasoning  always  justly,  reasons  almost  always  wrong." 
(Cabanis.) 

The  doctrine  of  debility  rec^pects  thai  distinction  in  the  essential 
pathology  of  disease  indicated  by  the  terms  *'  sthenic"  and  ''  as- 
thenic," dsc,  or  strength  and  weakness.  According  to  Dr.  Paine, 
these  terms,  when  applied  to  pathological  states,  ''are  without 
any  true  meaning,  and  have  led  to  very  extensive  practical  errors." 
The  contrary  opinions  of  pathologists  relative  to  the  justness  of 
the  distinction  thus  set  up  in  disease,  may  be  explained  in  part, 
perhaps,  by  reference  to  the  different  methods  pursued  in  patho- 
logical inquiries. 

A  certain  group  of  symptoms,  prostration  of  the  functions  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  is  made  to  denote  the  "asthenic  type"  in 
disease.  Sensible  failure  of  vital  action,  or  of  the  "  vital  mani- 
festations," is  unquestionable  evidence  of  debility  with  Dr.  Cop- 
land. Here,  the  doctrine  assumes  that  vital  power  and  manifest 
action  necessarily  correspond  in  degree.  This  is  contradicted  by 
the  fact  that  the  functions  are  variable  in  health  as  regards  their 
''dynamic"  character.  Syncope  also  furnishes  an  instance  in 
proof  that  the  "  vital  manifestations,"  or  degree  of  sensible  action 
in  any  given  case,  are  not  to  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  absolute 
powers  of  the  system  ;  since  did  failure  of  the  functions  and  of  the 
organic  forces  correspond  in  degree  in  syncope,  spontaneous  recovr 
ery  &om  that  state  could  never  happen.  Nor  can  these  symptoms 
be  regarded  as  essential  in  pathology,  so  manifestly  occurring  from 
the  action  of  causes  that  have  little  or  no  power  to  produce  those 
perversions  of  the  organic  forces  and  functions  which  really 
constitute  disease.  But  the  main  point  to  be  noticed  here  is  the 
fact,  that  the  pathological  induction  is  made  exclusively  from 
existing  symptoms.  No  regard  is  had  to  the  nature  of  external 
remote  causes,  nor  is  it  any  objection  to  the  conclusion,  that 
perhaps  "ten  minutes  before  the  most  extreme  prostration,  the 
subject  was  in  his  full  vigor  of  health,"  and  "of  the  most 
robust,  sanguine  temperament." 

Again,  "  debility  is  almost  always  accompanied  with  irritabil- 
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ity/'  says  Dr.  Good.  '*  Increased  action  may  exist  with  mucli  or 
little  power."  (Hodge.)  We  have  liere  another  form  of  dehility, 
a  prominent  example  of  which  is  '*  excessive  reaction,  and  pros- 
tration horn  excessive  loss  of  blood."  Now  if  increased  action 
may  exist ''  with  much  or  littie  power,"  we  may  have  an  amount 
of  power  not  necessarily  expressed  in  action.  When  there  is  an 
exalted  state  of  the  functions,  where  remote  causes,  supposed  to 
be  **  debilitating,"  or  really  physically  weakening,  have  been  in 
operation,  the  position  of  the  doctrine  is,  that  "  increased  action 
may  exist  with  little  power."  The  doctrine  itself,  then,  denies 
that  necessary  connection  between  action  and  power  assumed  in 
the  case  of  prostration  of  the  functions,  and  provides,  that,  in 
that  case,  there  may  be  ''much  power"  witii  little  manifest  action. 
If  debility  and  excitement  constitute  a  pathological  state  which  is 
the  legitimate  product  of  evacuations,  then  that  effect  should  uni- 
fcgrmly  follow  the  action  of  these  causes  in  disease.  These  causes 
actually  take  effect  upon  the  system,  whenever  evacuants  are  em- 
ployed. The  state  of  supposed  debility  should,  therefore,  as  in- 
evitably follow,  as  the  disease  smallpox,  for  instanee,  follows 
the  efficacious  action  of  its  virus  upon  the  system ;  not  an  expos- 
ure to  it  simply.  On  the  contrary,  antiphlogistic  evacuants  are 
commonly  employed  to  reduce  excitement.  That  effect  ordinarily 
attends  their  direct  physiological  action.  Spontaneous  evacua- 
tions, the  ''  physical  products  of  morbid  action,"  pus,  &c.,  are 
oftener  followed  by  abatement  than  increase  of  morbid  excitement. 
The  physical  exhaustion  consequent  upon  protracted  acute  dis' 
ease,  should,  in  the  spirit  of  the  doctrine,  invariably  produce  the 
supposed  pathological  state.  On  the  contrary,  extreme  physical 
weakness  is  not  incompatible  with  perfect  convalescence,  and, 
therefore,  not  necessarily  attended  with  morbid  excitement.  It 
follows,  then,  that  when  evacutions,  as  ordinarily  instituted,  and 
what  is  called  "excessive  loss  of  blood,"*  are  followed  by  con- 
tinued or  increased  excitement,  that  state  belongs  essentially  to 
the  natural  course  of  disease.  The  doctrine  here  overlooks  the 
fixed  relation  that  obtains  between  any  given  disease  and  the  effi- 
cient operation  of  its  remote  cause  or  causes,  and  mistakes  symp- 
toms, belonging  to  the  natural  course  of  disease,  for  the  essential 
result  of  causes  which  have  modified  these  only. 

*  See  Paine  on  Loss  of  Blood,  Institutes  of  Medicine. 
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The  conclusion  then  is,  that  excitement  or  exaltation  of  the 
functions  does  not  belong  to  the  supposed  cause  debility ;  since, 
when  actual  physical  weakness  is  at  its  highest  point,  the  excite- 
ment does  not  necessarily  follow.  There  is,  therefore,  no  such 
absurdity  in  pathology  as  increased  action  caused  by  loss  of 
power.  Now  if  we  inquire  why  the  excitement  following  evacu- 
ations is  debility,  the  answer  of  the  doctrine  is,  the  causes  are  de- 
bilitating. If,  again,  we  inquire  why  prostration  is  debility,  that 
is  to  say,  why  the  remote  causes  in  this  case  are 'of  a  debilitating 
nature,  tbe  answer  is,  because  the  effect  is  debility.* 

However,  a  principal  object  had  :in  view  is  to  trace  the  general 
method  the  doctrine  pursues  in  drawing  its  conclusions  as  to  tbe 
nature  of  disease.  First,  then,  it  occupies  the  position  that  the 
essential  pathology  is  to  be  deduced  from  present  symptoms,  irre- 
spectively of  othel:  circumstances.  Again,  the  pathology  is  de- 
rived in  the  same  exclusive  manner,  from  remote  causes. 

The  doctrine  also  respects  internal  remote  causes.  Phthisis  is 
"  a  disease  of  debility,"  for  the  reason  that  the  subjects  of  it  have, 
commonly,  a  delicate  physical  organization.  In  a  given  case  of 
the  disease,  every  "  sthenic"  condition  may  be  present,  with  the 
exception  of  "  hereditary  debility ;"  early  stage,  evacuations  of 
no  kind  may  have  been  experienced ;  there  may  be  exaltation  of 
the  functions,  and  the  subject  at  the  age  when  physical  weakness 
is  not  natural,  &c.  The  essential  pathology  is  nevertheless  de- 
bility, deduced  from  the  -isolated  fact,  natural  delicacy.  In  the 
case  of  prostration  of  tha  functions,  the  doctrine  would  have  us 
understand  that  natural  constitution  has  little  to  do  with  the  pa- 
thology of  disease.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  natural  constitution 
determines  the  pathology  exclusively. 

The  general  fact,  however,  unquestionably  is,  that  nosological 
distinctions  have  reference  to  the  external  remote  causes  of  dis- 
ease. Smallpox,  measles,  each  species  of  fever,  inflammation  in 
its  recognized  forms,  are  essentially  the  same  diseases  in  every  va- 
riety of  constitution.  It  is  evident,  that,  in  general,  the  kind  of 
disease,  or  its  essential  pathology,  depends  upon,  and  corresponds 
with,  the  nature  of  the  external  predisposing  cause  or  causes. 
That  the  external  causes  are  paramount  in  pathology,  appears  from 
the  further  fact,  that  to  them  alone  belongs  the  power  of  originating 
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disease.  It  is  never  a  spontaneous  product  of  any  variety  of  nat- 
ural temperament.  The  doctrine  gives  us  to  understand  that 
phthisis  is  an  exception  to  the  foregoing  general  principle.  The 
fact,  on  the  contrary,  is,  upon  abundant  authority  upon  the  point, 
that  this  disease  is  not  limited  to  any  particular  variety  of  natural 
constitution ;  and,  therefore,  its  essential  pathology  depends  upon 
external  causes,  as  does  that  of  other  diseases. 

Now  if  the  subject  of  the  hereditary  predisposition  to  phthisis 
will  not  contract  a  catarrh  unless  an  external  cause  operate,  his 
catarrh  in  its  dbsential  pathology  is  evidently  the  same  as  is  that 
affection  in  the  opposite  constitution,  produced  by  the  same  exter- 
nal cause ;  as  the  remote  causes  of  fever,  &c.,  produce  the  same 
diseases  everywhere.  If  the  external  cause  which  ordinarily  pro- 
duces pneumonia,  affect  the  phthisical  habit,  giving  rise  to  disease 
of  the  lungs,  its  essential  pathology  is  by  all  analogy  the  same. 
The  opposite  conclusion  implies  that  essential  or  radical  changes 
take  place  in  the  human  constitution,  since,  ceteris  paribus,  no 
ether  explanation  could  be  given  for  so  radical  a  difference  in  the 
pathology  of  the  two  diseases,  as  to  require  plans  of  treatment 
directly  opposite  in  their  nature.  This  rescuing,  of  course,  ap- 
plies only  to  those  cases  of  phthisis  which  can  be  referred  defi- 
nitely to  external  causes,  which  produce  also  pneumonia  or  ca- 
tarrh. But  if  the  disease  be  the  product  of  external  causes  of 
the  same  nature  as  give  rise  to  pneumonia,  in  dozen  cases,  and  in 
these  cases  it  be  an  inflammatory  affection,  it  may  not  satisfacto- 
rily appear  that  the  same  identical  disease  is  the  product  also  of 
remote  causes  of  a  directly  opposite  kind.  But  whatever  may  he 
the  nature  of  the  external  causes  of  phthisis,  since  it  must  owe  to 
them  its  essential  pathology,  the  doctrine  is  evidently  at  fault  which 
inculcates  a  plan  of  treatment  that  has  exclusive  reference  to  the 
natural  constitution  of  the  subject;  a  modifying  cause  which  de- 
mands respect  in  practice  only  so  far  as  modification  of  its  details 
is  concerned ;  not  to  the  extent  of  determining  its  general  prin- 
ciples. 

According  to  Dr.  Copland,  **  a  knowledge  of  the  pathological 
relations  of  this  singularly  overlooked  condition  of  vital  power 
(debility)  is  necessary  to  the  practitioner,  inasmuch  as  it  enables 
him  to  entertain  enlarged  and  connected  views  of  disease,  by  the 
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aid  of  wHch  lie  may  the  better  comprehend  such  states  of  disor- 
dered action  as  cannot  be  readily  assigned  to  any  particular  type 
or  specific  form."  But,  in  fact,  we  find  the  doctrine  in  the  gen- 
eral positions  it  occupies,  drawing  its  conclusions  as  to  the  nature 
of  disease,  now  from  existing  symptoms  exclusively,  now  from 
external  remote  causes,  again  from  natural  constitution  alone ; 
and  in  these  various  "  relations,"  at  one  time  reasoning  in  circular 
•  manner,  constantly  in  conflict  with  principles  and  facts,  and  di- 
rectly contradictory  of  itself  in  each  new  position  it  assumes. 
Indeed,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  consist  of  anything  more  than  a 
series  of  isolated  assertions,  whose  contradictory  nature  appears 
the  moment  any  "  connected"  reasoning  upon  the  phenomena  of 
disease  is  attempted.  Thus,  prostration  of  the  functions  is  af- 
firmed to  be 'debility.  In  the  same  case,  in  a  few  hours  sponta- 
neous excitement,  exaltation  of  the  functions,  may  have  super- 
vened. The  two  facts  in  connection  plainly  contradict  the  idea 
of  debility  so  often  associated  with  prostration  alone ;  otherwise, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  increase  of  vital  power  spontaneously 
happens  during  the  course  of  "  diseases  of  debility,"  while  the 
physical  powers  of  the  system  are  being  exhausted. 

Again,  in  phthisis  all  other  "  stheiuc"  conditions,  as  the  doc- 
trine itself  provides,  may  be  present,  but  the  doctrine,  according 
to  its  habits  of  " connected"  reasoning,  isolates  the  single  fact  of 
natural  physical  delicacy,  and  upon  that  predicates  the  pathology. 
Now,  if  the  fact  that  the  disease  occurs  where  the  hereditary  pre- 
disposition does  not  exist,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  naturally  robust  per- 
sons, be  taken  in  connection  with  the  foregoing,  it  at  once  appears 
that  natural  delicacy  is  not  essential  to  the  disease,  and  that  its 
essential  pathology  must,  therefore,  like  that  of  other  diseases,  be 
determined  by  external  causes.  The  doctrine  gives  us,  in  refer- 
ence to  phthisis,  by  a  mistake  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  re- 
mote causes  of  disease,  the  vague  indefinite  appellation,  ''  disease 
of  debility ;"  which  would  convey  an  equally  accurate  idea  of  the 
essential  pathology  of  smallpox  or  pneumonia  occurring  in  the 
child.  **  Debility  is  a  term  by  feir  too  general  for  the  foundation  of 
any  accurate  reasoning,  and  wofuUy  misapplied  by  the  puerile  the- 
orists who  professed  to  be  followers  of  Dr.  John  Brown.  (Young 
on  Consumption.) 
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The  doctrine  of  debility  derives  the  pathology  of  phthisis  from 
the  relative  physical  weakness  with  which  the  predisposition  to 
the  disease  is  ordinarily  associated.  Again,  emaciation,  or  the 
present  relative  physical  weakness  of  the  patient  in  the  late  stages 
of  disease,  is  made  to  denote  pathological  debility.  According  to 
Professor  Clarke,  the  '*  physiological  law,  which  underlies  all  med- 
ical treatment,"  and  which  "  is  universally  acknowledged  at  the 
present  day,"  "is  the  law  of  alternate  waste  and  repair — destruc- 
tion and  reproduction."*  This  law  in  disease  becomes  relative 
material  "  waste ;"  the  great  therapeutical  indication  to  practical 
medicine  under  the  auspices  of  the  physical  doctrines  in  physiol- 
ogy is  therefore  "  repair ;"  since,  according  to  the  physical  phi- 
losophy, vital  power  being  but  "  a  special  property  of  organic 
structures,"  to  maintain  the  system  in  its  physical  integrity,  is,  of 
course,  to  preserve  all  its  powers  and  "  properties." 

"  After  an  acute  fever  that  has  lasted  a  few  days  only,  emacia- 
tion only  is  observed ;  nutrition,  a  function  that  is  deranged  as  it 
is  exercised,  that  is  to  say,  slowly,  is  not  yet  sensibly  affected."! 
Emaciation  here  has  reference  to  the  adipose  tissue  alone. 
No  other  tissue  or  part  is  "  sensibly  affected"  in  a  fever  of  short 
duration.  As  the  doctrine  of  debility  makes  no  distinction 
in  the  early  stage  of  disease  between  prostration  of  the  volun- 
tary muscular  powers  and  organic  action,  so  with  regard  to 
emaciation,  no  distinction  is  made  between  the  animal  and 
organic  systems  in  their  physical  aspect.  The  further  facts, 
however,  appear  to  be,  that  material  waste  in  disease,  so  far  as 
the  solids  are  concerned,  is  limited  almost  exclusively  to  the 
adipose  tissue  and  the  animal  muscular  system.  If  certain 
organic  structures  become  attenuated  in  protracted  organic 
affections,  ''  the  great  vital  organs"  never  suffer  loss  of  substance, 
or  other  physical  change,  unless  when  the  special  seat  of  disease. 
And,  indeed,  no  organic  tissue  suffers  in  its  nutrition,  until  that 
perio.d  has  arrived,  when  art  can  only  hope  to  "  alleviate  the  ago- 
nies of  the  inevitable  hour." 

The  law  of  "  waste  and  repair,"  then,  as  regards  the  organic 
system,  remains  essentially  the  same  in  health  and  disease.    Ac- 

*  Introductory  Lecture  before  the  Medical  Glass,  Haivard,  1855-6. 
t  Bichat.    Gen.   Anat.,  vol.  i.,  p.  124. 
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cording  to  the  physical  doctrines,  certainly,  we  have  no  such  pa- 
thological condition  as  debility ;  since,  upon  the  entire  analogy 
of  physics,  there  can  be  no  change  in  the  ^'  property"  or  loss  of 
power  of  any  sort,  without  coincident  loss  in  the  material  substra- 
tum. If  nature  is  thus  conservative,  with  regard  to  those  parts 
most  essential  to  the  general  economy  of  the  system  in  their  phys* 
ical  aspect,  it  is  highly  improbable  the  vital  principle,  regarding 
it  as  a  distinct  essence,  is  so  constituted  as  to  suffer  loss  of  power 
under  similar  circumstances ;  an  idea  also  totally  irreconcilable 
with  that  of  its  recuperative  power.  In  reference  to  vital  power 
says  Bichat,  "  we  might  say  there  was  only  a  certain  quantity  in 
the  animal  economy,  that  this  might  be  divided  in  different  pro- 
portions, but  it  cannot  be  increased  or  diminished."* 

Dr.  Hassack  objects  to  the  doctrine  that  debility  is  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  inflammation,  that  '*  it  comes  too  late  to  be  a  cause ; 
it  is  only  in  time  to  be  a  consequence."  As  to  physical  weakness 
it  is  evidently  an  effect,  not  only  remote  in  time,  but  being  limited 
eesentially  to  the  voluntary  muscular  powers,  foreign  to  the  actual 
seat  of  disease ;  which  relates  entirely  to  the  system  in  its  organic 
aspect,  at  least,  so  far  as  the  physician's  practice  is  concerned. 
According  to  the  definition  of  proximate  cause  first  given,  it  is 
said,  by  Gaubius,  it  is  that ''  which  when  present  constitutes  the 
disease,  when  taken  away,  removes  it,  and  when  changed,  changes 
it."  The  physical  weakness,  however,  remains,  after  "disease 
itself"  is  gone.  The  line  of  distinction  between  the  cause  and 
effect  in  acute  disease,  is  certainly  plain  enough  at  commencing 
convalescence. 

Again,  the  system  is  subject  to  great  changes  in  health,  as  re- 
gards the  adipose  tissue.  The  animal  muscles,  also,  may  vary 
greatly  in  their  substance  and  powers.  It  has  been  observed  that 
changes  in  the  organic  functions,  as  regards  their  mere  '*  dynamic" 
expression  are  also  common  to  health  and  disease ;  as  the  in- 
creased action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  from  exercise,  and  the  va- 
riable action  of  the  skin  and  kidneys,  &;c.  On  the  other  hand, 
alteration  in  the  nutrition  of  an  organic  tissue  or  part,  in  a  gen- 
eral sense^  denotes  local  disease,  and  by  changes  of  the  organic 
properties  and  actions  in  '*  kind,"  disease  is  at  once  constituted. 

♦  Bichat.    Gen.  Anat.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  38. 
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Hence  it  appears  how  remote  from  the  essential  pathology  of  any 
disease  whatever  is  the  only  form  of  debility  we  ever  have  in  dis- 
ease, weakness  of  the  voluntary  powers. 

This  is  the  pathological  "  unit"  however,  of  the  physical  doc- 
trines in  their  practical  inculcations.  The  physical  disease, 
failure  or  nutrition,  appears,  however,  to  supervene  upon  some- 
thing of  which  the  philosophy  seems  to  have  but  vague  and 
indefinite  notions,  and  to  have,  in  fact,  no  nearer  connection 
with  the  system  than  to  occupy  the  space  left  by  the  departed 
fat,  &;c.  A  vague  and  indefinite  reference  is,  also,  had  to  as- 
sisting somehow  the  "vis  medicatrix"  by  husbanding  the 
strength  and  attempting  to  promote  nutrition  in  disease ;  while  the 
law  of  nature  is  waste  of  the  fluids,  fat  and  voluntary  muscular 
powers,  which  art  is  as  powerless  to  prevent,  while  disease  of  much 
importance  is  present,  as  it  is  to  manufacture  blood.  Thus  physi- 
cal weakness  is  as  natural  to  disease  as  strength  to  health.  Hence 
art  can  justly  be  directly  concerned  with  the  removal  of  disease 
only ;  the  physical  strength  and  integrity  of  the  system  belonging 
to  health  alone,  according  to  the  "  law"  of  nature.  So  far,  then, 
from  these  being  essential  to  the  recuperative  powers  of  the  sys- 
tem, nature,  in  fact,  depletes,  as  one  of  her  plainest  modes  of  cure, 
and  in  one  way  by  general  emaciation ;  she  reduces  the  physical 
strength,  then  becomes  recuperative.  "Man  commands  nature 
only  by  obeying  her  laws." 

Those  general  views  in  pathology  which  relate  to  change  in  the 
"  types"  of  disease  at  different  periods,  and  change  of  type  in  an 
individual  case  during  its  course,  belong  also  to  the  doctrine  of 
debility.  That  medical  theories,  doctrines,  and  opinions  change, 
is  a  matter  of  no  great  obscurity ;  and  the  doctrine  itself  affords 
unequivocal  evidence  that  the  supposed  changes  in  the  nature  of 
disease  belong,  in  fact,  to  medical  opinion. 

By  the  method  it  pursues  in  drawing  its  pathological  conclu- 
sions, the  doctrine  provides  by  implication,  or  in  explicit  terms, 
certain  "  sthenic"  as  well  as  "  asthenic"  conditions.  Thus,  if  pros- 
tration, in  general,  gives  to  disease  the  "  asthenic  type,"  the  im- 
plication is,  that  the  opposite  state  of  the  functions  constitutes 
strength.  If  natural  physical  weakness  constitutes  "  diseases  of 
debility,"  natural  strength  must  determine  the  opposite  pathology. 
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And  if,  in  general,  the  stimulant  plan  of  treatment  becomes  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  late  stages  of  disease,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  has  become  "chronic  in  time,"  however  "acute"  in  its 
symptoms,  exalted  or  "  sthenic"  the  state  of  the  functions,  an  early 
stage,  per  se,  demands  the  opposite  treatment,  &c.,  &;c. 

If  the  exclusive  method  is  good  for  the  one  "school"  in  medi- 
cine, it  is,  of  course,  equally  good  for  the  other.  A  case  of  pros- 
tration of  the  functions  may  combine  the  "sthenic"  conditions, 
natural  vigor,  early  stage,  &c.  Again,  if  prostration,  per  se,  de- 
notes such  a  pathological  state  as  debility,  exaltation  in  the  late 
stages  is  equal  proof  of  strength,  however  great  the  attendant 
emaciation  or  loss  of  animal  strength,  since  these  are  but  remote 
eflfects  foreign  to  the  actual,  i^eat  of  disease,  mere  negative  states. 
Each  "pathological  condition,"  then,  may  be  afl&rmed  with  equal 
reason,  certainly  under  most  circumstances  of  disease :  although 
directly  opposite  in  their  nature,  and  absolutely  incompatible. 

But  as  the  doctrine  of  debility  encourages  the  "  looking  beyond 
the  grosser  phenomena,"  we  may  have  respect  to  its  more  hidden 
principles.  Of  the  "numerous  grades  and  manifestations"  of  de- 
bility, says  Dr.  Copland,  "  from  the  slightest  departure  from  health 
to  the  utmost  consistent  with  existence,  there  can  be  no  question ; 
and  therefore  they  cannot  be  otherwise  than  arbitrarily  appreciated." 

"While  the  dogma  0[  debility  is  thus  entertained  without  a 
"  question"  of  its  truth,  the  pathology  of  disease  by  "  arbitrary" 
assumption,  is  made  to  depend  exclusively  upon  present  symptoms, 
remote  causes,  or  the  ultimate  eflfects  of  disease,  as  present  exi- 
gencies may  require.  And  if  the  inquiry  arise  as  to  how  many  or 
what  particular  functions  must  be  involved  in  prostration  in  order 
to  constitute  a  case  of  debility,  we  may  "  arbitrarily"  deduce  the 
pathology  from  prostration  of  the  voluntary  muscular  powers  alone, 
or  with  Miner  and  TuUy,  &c.,  make  the  type  of  disease  in  gen- 
eral depend  wholly  upon  the  qualities  of  the  pulse.  If  it  be  "un- 
questionably" true  that  certain  symptoms  indicate  pathological  de- 
bility, it  follows  also  that  the  exaltation  of  irritability  "  commonly 
associated"  with  exaltation  of  action,  and  the  prostration  of  irri- 
tability or  torpor  attendant  %pon  general  prostration  of  sensible 
action,  without  "question,"  aflford  further  instances  of  ^sease  com- 
pounded of  the  opposite  pathological  conditions.     So  also  the  pros- 
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tration  of  voluntary  power  and  of  the  functions  concerned  in  nu- 
trition, of  the  local  action  of  the  absorbents,  failure  of  the  appe- 
tite, "impeded  and  interrupted  secretions,"  &c.,  attendant  upon 
the  "most  sthenic  forms  of  inflammation,"  may  be  made  to  indi- 
cate pathological  debility  by  "  arbitrary"  assumption,  experience 
and  observation  as  to  the  effect  of  remedies  in  this  form  of  disease 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

But  since  the  doctrine  of  debility  is  chiefly  important  to  the 
practitioner  to  enable  him  to  "  comprehend  such  states  of  disor- 
dered action  as  cannot  be  readily  assigned  to  any  particular  type 
or  specific  form,"  for  all  anomalous  symptoms,  and  no  matter  for 
what  reason  anomalous,  whether  from  inattention,  indisposition  to 
thought  and  reflection,  or  the  ignorance  of  the  quack,  "  a  specific 
form"  is  provided  for  all  such  cases,  to  which  they  may  be  ^^rtadr 
ily  assigned,"  debility.  The  error  in  principle  of  thus  setting  up 
any  hypothesis  in  pathology  as  "  imquestionably"  true,  with  a  spirit 
that  would  preclude  inquiry  in  relation  to  it  as  well  as  with  regard 
to  the  pathological  import  of  anomalous  symptoms,  is  indeed  suffi- 
ciently palpable. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  principles  concerned  in  the  "  diag- 
nosis" of  the  "types,"  says  Dr.  Bartlett,  "according  to  the  system 
of  Dr.  Gallup,  the  diseases  of  New  England  during  the  present* 
century  have  been  almost  universally  sthenic  or  inflammatory  in 
their  character;  according  to  that  of  Drs.  Miner  and  Tully,  they 
have  been  asthenic  or  non-inflammatory.  Precisely  the  same  mor- 
bid phenomena  have  been  interpreted  by  the  two  schools  on  directly 
opposite  principles."  (Philosophy  of  Medicine.)  Brown  made 
most  diseases  of  the  asthenic  type ;  Kasori  and  Brousais  of  the 
sthenic.  But  if  diseases  maybe  arbitrarily  "complicated"  with 
either  debility  or  the  opposite,  it  would  seem  rather  to  follow,  that, 
in  fact,  neither  constitute  pathological  elements,  than  that  either  is 
unquestionably  true.  Hence  the  nature  of  the  changes  supposed 
to  relate  to  the  "  types,"  while  the  nosological  distinctions  in  dis- 
ease, consequently  their  diagnostic  or  essential  symptoms  and  pa- 
thology, depending  upon  external  facts,  remain  the  same.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  doctrine  of  debility  presents  a  species  of  pathology 
of  the  kind  to  which  blood  humors,  fermentation,  viscidity,  &c., 
belong;  creatures  of  "arbitrary"  assumption,  gratuitous  hypothe- 
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sis,  imagination,  &c.,  which  have  no  counterpart  in  external  na- 
ture, in  disease  in  fact,  but  change  according  to  the  different  views 
of  different  individuals,  or  live  and  die  with  the  popular  views  of 
the  day. 

But  if  the  pathological  doctrine  be  wrong,  it  follows  that  the 
modus  operandi  of  tonics  and  stimulants  it  inculcates,  is  erroneous 
also.  In  prostration  of  the  functions  we  are  given  to  understand 
that  these  remedies  are  directly  curative  by  imparting  power,  or 
exalting  action.  And,  in  general,  where  debiU^  is  supposed  to 
be  pathological,  these  agents  are  supposed  to  operate  by  their  di- 
rectly strengthening  virtues.  On  the  contrary,  "nearly  every  kind 
of  medicine  induces  a  temporary  state,  which  is  really  a  state  of 
disease,  of  which  the  intention  and  effect  is  to  relieve  disease  more 
dangerous  or  less  controllable."*  Again,  "remedial  agents  can 
never  transmute  the  morbid  into  healthy  condition."!  That 
the  direct  action  of  stimulants  in  prostration  of  the  functions  is 
morbific,  is  evident  from  the  consideration  that  the  spontaneous 
excitement  which  ordinarily  follows  prostration  of  the  functions 
in  the  early  stages  of  disease,  marks  only  the  passage  of  disease 
from  one  stage  to  another;  abatement  of  present  excitement, 
on  the  contrary,  generally  indicating  that  nature  has  become  re- 
cuperative. 

"In  respect  to  the  absolute  influences  of  all  remedial  agents, 
they  are  essentially  morbific  in  their  remedial  action."!  "With  re- 
gard to  those  agents  whose  action  is  attended  with  immediately  sen- 
sible results,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  morbific  character 
of  their  direct  action.  Catharsis,  emesis,  the  local  inflammation  of 
the  blister,  &c.,  are  unequivocally  morbid  effects  everywhere. 
Whether  the  stage  of  excitement  in  disease,  then,  be  promoted  by 
the  action  of  the  internal  or  external  stimidant,  or  whether  the  ac- 
tion of  either  correspond  with,  and  increase,  existing  morbid  excite- 
ment, or  have  a  radical  alterative  effect,  and  the  residt  be  an  abate- 
ment of  present  excitement,  the  direct  tendency  and  action  of  these 
agents,  in  either  case,  is  clearly  morbific.  "  Our  remedies  cure  by 
substituting  new  pathological  conditions;  nature  does  the 
rest." 

*  Conolly.    Cyclopsedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  vol.  i.,  p.  673. 
t  Paine's  Institates  of  Medicine,  §§  856  a.,  854  c. 
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Tonics  and  stimulants  are  supposed  to  possess  strengthening  yir- 
tues  from  the  fact  that  they  excite  or  exalt  the  functions.  But  the 
recognized  morbific  agents  produce  the  same  exaltation  of  the 
functions,  and  on  that  ground  are  equally  entitled  to  be  regarded 
as  absolutely  strengthening.  Stimulants  are  also  tmquestionably 
morbific  in  health,  and  ultimate  physical  weakness  clearly  in  the 
case  of  the  alcoholic  stimulants,  common  to  these  and  morbific 
agents,  as  is  exaltation  of  the  functions.  Stimulants,  therefore, 
can  cure  only  by  subverting  existing  states  of  disease  by  their  di- 
rect physiological  action,  not  by  imparting  power  to  the  system. 
"The  whole  philosophy  of  the  operation  of  morbific  and  remedial 
agents  rests  upon  physiological  principles."* 

The  doctrine  thus  mistakes  the  morbid  excitement  of  stimulants 
for  strength.  In  prostration  of  the  functions  we  are  given  to  un- 
derstand that  these  agents  are  directly  curative.  But  in  the  early 
stages  of  phthisis,  for  instance  with  existing  excitement,  the  ground 
of  their  direct  action  is  abandoned,  and  a  vague  reference  is  had 
to  a  remote  result,  physical  strength,  which  they  are  expected  to 
bring  about  in  some  imdefined  manner.  But  if  these  agents  are 
not  adapted  upon  physiological  groimds  to  the  removal  of  present 
excitement,  in  this  or  any  other  disease,  the  only  effect  they  can 
have  is  to  aggravate  the  symptoms,  and  hasten  the  idtimate  phys- 
ical weakness  which  "  they  are  deemed  capable  of  curing." 

*  Paine's  Institates  of  Medicine,  §  896. 
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ON  CARBUNCLE. 

BY  WILLIAM  LAIGHTON,  M.  D.,  POKTSMOUTH. 

Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen 

OF  THE  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society  : 

Fearing  that  I  shall  be  unable  to  attend  your  anniversary  of  this 
year,  I  will  write  an  account  of  a  case  in  my  practice,  the  disease 
of  which  has  high  authority  for  opposite  treatment. 

The  disease  is  Carbuncle."  The  questions  in  the  treatment  seem 
to  be  incision  or  no  incision ;  stimulating  diet  or  low  diet.  In  the 
best  medical  publications  of  the  day,  we  find  both  practices  well 
sustained.  The  knife  is  said  by  some  writers  to  be  much  surpassed 
in  efficacy  by  the  use  of  caustic.  Turpentine  and  lead  have  also 
their  advocaL. 

The  case  in  my  practice  was  a  large  carbuncle  in  the  lumbar  re- 
gion of  a  gentleman  about  fifty-five  years  of  age,  corpulent  form, 
free  liver  and  quiet  habits ;  and  has  gone  far  in  my  mind  to  favor 
incision.  At  the  period  of  the  disease  known  as  the  second  stage, 
when  the  skin  had  become  dusky,  perforated  by  a  few  very  small 
orifices,  and  surrounded  by  erysipelatous  inflammation,  over  a  cir- 
cular surface  of  some  twelve  or  fourteen  inches.  The  patient  suf- 
fering great  depression,  and  some  fever  of  a  typhoid  character.  At 
this  stage  of  the  disease  I  availed  myself  of  the  opinion  and  as- 
sistance of  a  highly  skillful  surgeon,  proposed  by  the  patient's 
family,  Doct.  M.  G.  Delaney,  Surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  a  gen- 
tleman to  whom  all  justly  accede  the  highest  attainments.  After 
due  examination  and  careful  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  the 
patient,  he  freely  laid  open  the  sac  by  crucial  incision,  placed  lint 
between  the  edges  and  directed  a  poultice  to  be  placed  over  the 
wound.  Over  and  beyond  the  erysipelatous  surface  Tinct.  of  Io- 
dine was  freely  applied,  and  the  whole  supported  by  a  bandage. 
The  constitutional  treatment  in  this  case,  adopted  and  continued 
from  the  first,  has  been  decidedly  of  a  tonic  character,  food  highly 
nourishing  and  free  use  of  porter.  From  this  period  the  case 
has  gradually  improved,  the  inflammatory  action  diminished,  and 
healthy  granulations  soon  made  their  appearance  throwing  off  the 
dead  matter.     Sloughing  and  suppuration  were  undoubtedly  in- 
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creased  in  this  case  by  incision,  but  the  relief  from  pain  which  it 
gave,  together  with  the  rapid  improvement  which  followed,  satis- 
fied me  that  it  was  good  practice. 

From  what  we  find  written  upon  this  subject,  it  appears  that  the 
disease  has  much  increased  within  a  few  years,  and  occurs  among 
all  classes,  but  more  with  men  than  women.  From  my  own  ac- 
quaintance with  such  cases,  which  however  is  very  limited,  I  should 
conclude  that  its  subjects  were  generally  men  past  the  middle  age 
of  life,  and  of  rather  free  habits  of  living.  And  in  treatment  I 
would  make  incision  unless  the  pain  and  spreading  inflammation 
subsided  within  a  reasonable  time  without,  and  give  stimulants 
only  when  the  constitutional  condition  required  them. 


REPORT  OF  DELEGATES  TO  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 

To  THE  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society  : 

The  undersigned,  having  been  honored  by  appointment  as  Del- 
egates to  represent  this  Society  at  the  Medical  Examination  of 
Dartmouth  College,  and  having  been  duly  notified,  repaired  there 
at  the  time  appointed,  and  were  received  with  the  cordial  atten- 
tions of  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  school. 

The  examination  commenced  Monday  evening,  and  was  con- 
tinued through  the  whole  of  Tuesday. 

Eleven  young  gentlemen  presented  themselves,  singly,  for  exam- 
ination, and  bore  the  careful  and  thorough  scrutiny  to  which,  they 
were  subjected,  in  such  a  maimer,  as  could  not  fail  to  convince  us, 
that  the  teachings  to  which  they  had  listened  had  been  most  thor- 
ough and  scientific.  They  were  all  admitted  with  the  approbation 
of  your  delegates,  to  the  honorable  and  responsible  position  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine. 

The  Medical  School  of  Dartmouth  College,  which  so  many  of  us 
are  proud  of  claiming  as  our  Alma  Mater,  has  for  many  years  shed 
a  bright  lustre  upon  our  profession  and  state.  The  Professors  are 
men  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  love  of  their  calling,  and  spare  no 
exertion  to  render  their  school  pleasant  and  profitable  to  those  who 
are  preparing  to  enter  upon  the  arduous  duties  of  physicians.    * 
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The  various  cabinets  are  well  supplied  with  choice  specimens, 
models,  drawings  and  preparations  necessary  to  illustrate  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  Medical  Science;  these  collections  are  from 
time  to  time  receiving  such  additions  as  the  constantly  increasing 
knowledge  of  our  art  renders  needful* 

Yo\ir  Delegates  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Fellows 
of  this  Society,  and  of  all  physicians  who  may  have  the  direction 
of  pupils,  to  send  them  to  this  institution,  to  the  end  that  its  able 
and  efficient  board  of  directors  and  instructors  may  have  their 
hands  stayed  and  their  school  supported  with  that  material  aid 
requisite  to  maixntain  and  continue  its  thorough  and  systematic 
medical  instruction. 


Geobge  H.  Hubbakd,  )  t\  i      j. 
William  P.  Stone,      ]  ^^%««^«- 


ADDRESS    OF   HON.   NOAH    MARTIN,   M.   D„ 

pbesident  elect,  on  taking  the  chair. 

Medical  Bsethben: 

Fellows  op  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society  : 

In  assuming  the  position  your  kindness  and  partiality  have  as- 
signed me,  you  will  permit  me  to  present  to  you  my  sincere  ac- 
knowledgments for  this  unsolicited  distinction  and  honor. 

I  appreciate  it  the  more,  inasmuch,  as  by  reference  to  the  cata- 
logue of  my  predecessors  in  this  station,  I  perceive  that  the  selec- 
tion, heretofore,  has  ever  been  guided  by  the  merit  and  adaptability 
of  the  selected ;  and,  as  also,  the  designation  to  preside  over  the 
deUberations  of  a  professional,  a  learned,  and  a  scientific  body, 
implies  no  immeaning  favor  and  esteem. 

This  Society  has  age  and  matureness.  It  was  established  more 
than  threescore  years  ago,  its  officers  inaugurated  and  the  momen- 
tum given  it,  which  has  impelled  it  onward  since  on  its  mission 
of  good. 

It  was  established  by  men  who  had  at  heart  the  best  interests, 
progress  and  honor  of  the  profession,  as  well  as  the  physical  and 
mental  healthfulness,  the  integrity  and  the  happiness  of  the  public, 
whose  servants  they  were. 
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It  was  established  upon  the  broad  principles  of  salutary  regula- 
tion of  its  members  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  moral  and 
professional ;  it  recognizes,  also,  the  varied  relations  which  subsist 
between  the  sick  and  their  medical  advisers,  in  the  management 
and  treatment  of  the  multiplied  and  complicated  ills  of  body  and 
mind  to  which  the  human  race  are  incident :  in  fine,  it  holds  up 
for  our  observation  a  high  standard  of  medical  and  surgical  attain- 
ment, practice  and  ethics,  stimulating  to  individual  and  collective 
exertion,  improving  the  faculty  and  benefiting  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

The  men  who  founded  this  society  upon  such  a  basis  require  no 
eulogium  from  me, — their  acts  attest  their  merit,  and  their  self- 
sacrificing  labors  in  the  professional  field,  the  cause  of  humanity, 
have  erected  for  them  monuments  more  enduring  than  the  breath 
of  praise  if  eloquently  spoken  or  writ^n.  But  in  this  connection, 
one  saddening  thought,  unbidden,  obtrudes  itself  upon  my  mind, 
viz :  that  they  haVfe  all  passed  away,  and  that  we,  the  inheritors 
of  their  labors  can  never  again  hold  personal  communion  with 
them,  look  upon  their  faces  more,  or  thank  them  for  this  their 
noble  boon.  But,  we  can  cherish  for  them  great  and  unfading 
memories ;  we  can  live  in  the  light  of  their  impressive  and  dis- 
tinguished example,  and  we  can  see  to  it,  that  we  transmit  to 
those  who  may  follow  us,  this  their  beloved  institution,  unimpaired, 
if  not  improved. 

When  I  review  the  long  line  —  the  succession  of  the  Presidents 
of  this  Society,  and  reflect  upon  their  characters,  virtues  and 
abilities,  their  devotion  to,  their  usefulness  and  their  success  in 
their  profession,  I  must  be  pardoned  if  some  little  glow  of  pride 
animates  my  bosom,  that  I  am  permitted  by  the  favor  of  my 
co-laborers  in  the  medical  department  of  this  state,  to  stand  here 
where  they  stood,  and  to  '^be  entered  upon  the  official  register 
embellished  by  their  names. 

Their  lives  have  been  honorable  and  elevating — their  ofi&cial 
acts  dignified,  just,  ennobling — and,  my  brethren,  I  will  endeavor, 
in  this  place,  in  good  faith,  to  imitate  their  excellent  example. 
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PEOCEEDINGS. 


The  New  Hampshike  Medical  Society  held  its  Sixty-ninth 
Anniversary  at  the  Court  House  in  Concord,  on  Tuesday,  May 
81st,  and  Wednesday,  June  1st,  1859,  the  President,  Hon. 
Noah  Martin,  m.  d.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  records  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  by  the  Secretary. 
The  following  named  gentlemen,  having  been  recommended  by 
the  Council,  were  elected  Fellows  : 

David  T.  Parker,  m.  d.,  Farmington ; 
N.  C.  Parker,  m.  d.,  Farmington; 
John  F.  Butler,  m.  d.,  Chesterfield; 
George  Dearborn,  m.  d.,  Gilford; 
A.  Sidney  Carpenter,  m.  d.,  Keene; 
Josiah  M.  Blood,  m.  d..  Temple ; 
John  Goodell,  m.  d..  West  Boscawen; 
J.  G.  Parker,  m.  d.,  Dublin ; 
John  M.  Rand,  m.  d..  New  Ipswich; 
On  motion,  it  was  voted  to  reconsider  the  vote  of  last  year  to 
have  an  annual  supper  instead  of  a  dinner. 
Voted  to  dine  at  two  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Drs.  Pray,  of  Dover,  Moore,  of  Concord,  and  Webster,  of  Bos- 
caTven,  were  appointed  by  the  chair  to  audit  the  Treasurer's 
account. 

Drs.  Fernald,  Eastman,  Stackpole,  Robinson,  Hubbard,  Cum- 
mings,  Woodbury,  D.  Crosby,  Knight  and  Carr  were  appointed  a 
Committee  on  Nominations. 


Dr.  E.  K.  Webster,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the 
By-Laws,  made  a  report,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  to  abolish  the  office  of  Censors  would  conflict 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the  Society ;  whereupon  it 
was  voted  that  the  article  requiring  the  appointment  of  Censors  be 
retained  in  the  revised  edition  of  By-Laws. 

Voted  to  publish  Dr.  Stackpole's  Address  before  the  graduating 
class  at  Dartmouth  College,  in  November,  1858,  in  the  Transac- 
tions. 

The  Report  on  Practical  Medicine,  by  Dr*.  Roberts,  was  present- 
ed by  the  Secretary  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  M.,*the  President  gave  his  annual  Address, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Registration,  by  Dr.  Fitch,  of 
Amherst,  was  presented  by  the  Secretary,  read  by  Dr.  Pray,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

Adjourned  to  three  o'clock,  p.  m. 


The  Society  met  agreeably  to  adjournment. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  the  following  list  of 
candidates  for  offices,  who  were'  duly  elected. 

President :  James  B.  Abbot,  m.  d.,  Sanbomton. 

Vice  President :  J.  C.  Eastman,  m.  d.,  Hampstead. 

Secretary :  Wm.  W.  Brown,  m.  d.,  Manchester. 

Treasurer :  L.  M.  Knight,  m.  d.,  Franklin. 

Councillors  :  Drs.  E.  G.  Moore,  R.  P.  J.  Tenney,  A.  G.  Tenner, 
P.  A.  .Stackpole,  Harrison  Eaton,  Alonzo  F.  Carr,  J.  P.  Whitte- 
more,  T.  M.  Gould,  G.  A.  Phelps,  A.  M.  Caverly,  John  Clongli, 
A.  B.  Crosby,  S.  W.  Roberts,  Nahum  Wight. 

Censors :  Drs.  A.  A.  Moulton,  W.  W.  Wilkins,  Charles  Pal- 
mer, D.  F.  Parker,  Thomas  Wheat,  E.  Spaulding,  Geo.  B. 
Twitchell,  Hosea  Pierce,  A.  Smalley,  Dixi  Crosby,  Alvah  Moul- 
ton, J.  F.  Hall. 

Committee  on  Surgery  :  Geo.  B.  TwitchelL 

On  Practical  Medicine :  Thomas  H.  Marshall. 

On  Epidemics :  Francis  P.  Fitch. 
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On  Obstetrics :  E.  H.  Davis. 

On  Publication :  W.  W.  Brown,  Geo.  H.  Hubbard. 

On  Arrangements :  L.  M.  Knight,  Ezra  Carter,  C.  P.  Gage. 

Orators  for  1860:  Albert  G.  Fenner,  m.  d.,  Dover;  S.  A. 
Richardson,  m.  d.,  Marlborough. 

Substitutes:  A.  A.  Moulton,  m.  d.,  Concord;  Charles  Palmet, 
M.  D.,  Strafford. 

Delegates  to  the  American  Medical  Association :  Silas  Cum- 
mings,  R.  P.  J.  Tenney,  J.  S.  Fernald,  N.  Wight,  E.  G.  Moore, 
A.  H.  Robinson,  Noah  Martin,  Geo.  B.  Twitchell,  P.  i^.  Stack- 
pole,  L.  M.  Knight,  E.  K.  Webster,  A.  B.  Crosby,  W.  H.  H. 
Mason,  A.  Smalley,  H.  Pierce. 

Delegaies  to  Dartmouth  College:  A.  H.  Robinson,  L.  M. 
Knight. 

Dr.  Dixi  Crosby,  the  Committee  on  Obstetrics,  remarked  that 
he  had  designed  to  make  a  report  at  this  meeting,  on  Uterine 
Hemorrhage,  but  had  not  found  sufficient  time  to  prepare,  and 
would  be  in  readiness  at  our  next  Annual  Meeting. 

The  Report  on  Surgery  was  read  by  W.  D.^Buck,  m.  d.,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication.      ' 

Dr.  Laighton  read  an  Oration  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publication. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Dixi  Crosby : 

Besolvedi  That  Dr.  Chadbourn  be  requested  to  furnish  a  short 
biography  of  Henry  Bond,  late  a  Fellow  of  this  Society ;  that  Dr. 
E.  K.  Webster  be  requested  to  furnish  a  short  biography  of  Dr. 
Nathan  Sanborn ;  and  that  Dr.  Dixi  Crosby  be  requested  to  fur- 
nish one  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Wood,  all  to  be  published  in  the  "transac- 
tions. 

Passed. 

Adjourned,  to  meet  to-morrow  morning  at  eight  o'clock. 


Wednesday,  June  1,  1859. 

Met  agreeably  to  adjournment.     Meeting  called  to  order  by  the 
President. 


Dr.  J.  S.  Femald  read  a  paper  on  Scarlet  Fever,  &c.,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

Dr.  D.  Crosby  made  some  interesting  lemarks  on  the  connection 
of  Scarlet  Fever  with  Spinal  Disease. 

The  following  resolution  was  introduced  and  passed : 

Resolved^  That  at  our  next  Annual,  we  resume  the  custom  of 
examining  and  prescribing  for  all  patients  that  may  come  before  us 
for  that  purpose ;  that  a  Committee  of  ten  be  appointed  by  the 
Chair  at  each  Annual  Meeting,  to  examine  patients ;  that  a  fee  of 
from  one  to  three  dollars  be  charged  for  each  examination ;  and 
that  all  fees  for  such  examinations  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of,  the 
Society. 

Adjourned. 


ANISTUAL  ADDRESS 

Delivered  before  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society  by  Noah  Martin,  m.  d.i 

President  of  the  Society. 

Fellows  op  the  New  Hampshibe  Medical  Society  : 

We  have  again  assembled  by  the  favor  of  an  ever  kind  Provi- 
dence, to  renew  our  associated  efforts,  in  the  promotion  of  medical 
science,  literature,  practical  ability  and  social  fellowship.  Around 
this  central  altar,  erected  by  our  predecessors  and  by  them  dedicat- 
ed to  the  above  and  other  purposes,  it  is  meet  that  we  should 
annually  congregate,  essaying  to  trim  its  vestal  flame,  and  gather 
from  its  glow,  new  inspiration,  courage  and  zeal.  A  neglect  in  us, 
the  legataries  of  the  distinguished  departed,  annually,  to  present 
our  votive  offerings  upon  this  shrine,  and  to  sustain  by  every  laud- 
able endeavor,  in  undiminished  vigor,  the  institution  beneficently 
committed  to  our  care,  can  not  be  contemplated  without  the  self- 
accusation  of  ingratitude  to  them,  want  of  respect  for  ourselves, 
and  forgetfulness  of  duty  to  the  public. 

The  men  who  founded  this  Society  were  influenced  thereto  by 
considerations  eminently  enlightened  and  fraternal,  considerations 
which  entitle  them  to  the  lasting  gratitude  and  veneration  of  all 
who  have  been  or  may  be  received  within  its  fraternal  embrace. 
Their  hearts  were  filled  to  repletion  with  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
fession, its  advancement  and  its  honor ;  their  aspirations  in  its 
behalf  were  circumscribed  by  no  harrow,  selfish,  personal  bounda- 
ry, but  expanded  to  the  utmost  verge  of  human  sojourn,  to  the 
most  insignificant  wayfarer,  whose  necessities  demanded  the  inter- 
position of  their  skill.  No  labor  was  too  much  for  their  endur- 
ance, no  obstacle  too  formidable  for  their  courage  and  industry, 
when  the  profession  and  diseased  humanity  were  the  objects  of 
exertion.  They  struggled  on  in  an  unassociated  capacity,  sur- 
rounded by  difficulties,  surmounting  them  as  best  they  coidd,  until 
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their  hearts  sighed  for  a  more  intimate,  fraternal  bond  of  sympa- 
thy, a  well  digested,  a  more  perfect  concert  of  action,  based  upon 
a  standard  of  mutual  regulation  and  co-operation,  comprising  qual- 
ifications of  members,  their  deportment  to  each  other,  their 
patients  and  the  public. 

Such  a  comprehensive  system,  the  result  of  careful  deliberation, 
much  labor,  broad  experience  and  wise  forecast,  they  constructed, 
adopted  —  we  have  inherited  and  now  enjoy. 

In  1791,  it  was  no  slight  matter  to  journey  from  the  remote 
parts  of  the  state  to  this  medical  center.     The  hills  had  not  then 
been   cut   asunder,    the   valleys   filled,  the   rivers   and   morasses 
bridged,  the  iron  rails  laid,  and  the  iron  horse  harnessed  to  the 
car,  proud  in  his  trappings  and  unrivalled  powers  of  locomotion. 
The  grand  facilities  for  inter-communication  which  we  now  enjoy 
had  not  then  even  entered  the  conception  of  man.     The  public 
highways  were  new,  rough  and  circuitous ;  the  mode  of  travelling 
was  almost  exclusively  by  horseback,  both  fatiguing  and  slow ;  it 
was  labor  to  attend  their  convocations,  an  onerous  tax  upon  their 
time,  resources  and  business  ;  but  these  were  all  waived  by  them. 
The  profession  of  their  choice  and  its  interests,  their  duties  as 
conservators  of   health  and  mitigators  of  the  pangs  of  disease, 
their  desire  to  meet  their  compeers  in  convention  for  mutual  coun- 
sel and  professional  and  social  improvement,  were  paramount  to 
all  other  considerations ;  sacrifices  of  time,  labor  and  money  were 
as  naught  to  them  if  anything  was  added  to  the  respectability  and 
usefulness  of  the  profession,  or  to  the  protection  of  the  communi- 
munity  against  empirical  pretenders ;  and  bravely  and  nobly  they 
played  their  part  in  the  drama  of  professional  life.     Long  may 
this  monument  of  their  erection  stand  in  unity  and  strength,  her- 
alding to  the  world  their  noble  exertions  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  profession,  the  preservation  of  the  health  and  consequent  hap- 
piness of  the  community,  and  the  harmony,  prosperity  and  use- 
fulness  of  their  successors. 

I  cannot  forbear,  in  this  connection,  to  give  the  names  of  the 
grantees  of  this  Society  and  their  associates  at  their  first  meejbing. 
More,  much  more  is  due  them  from  this  Society,  and  I  trust  that, 
ere  long»  some  member  of   it»  who   can  command  the  requisite 


materials   and  time,  will  volunteer   a   sketch  of  theit  respective 
lives  and  characters. 

GBAITTEES. 

Bartlett,  Josiah,  Kingston,  Osgood,  Kendall,  Peterboro*. 

Brackett,  Joshua,  Portsmouth,  Page,  Benjamin,  Exeter. 

Braceett,  James,  Lee,  Page,  William,  Charlestoim, 

Carr,  Moses,  Somersworth,  Parker,  William,  Jr.,  Exeter, 

Cogswell,  William,  Atkinson,  Peabody,  Nathaniel,  Exeter. 

Cutter,  Ammi  R.,  Portsmouth,  Rockwood,  Ebenezer,  Wilton, 

Green,  Ezra,  Dover,  Rogers,  John,  Plymouth, 

Jackson,  Hall,  Portsmouth,  Sparhawk,  George,  Walpole, 

Jackson,  John,  Portsmouth,  Tenney,  Samuel,  Exeter. 

Thom,  Isaac,  Londonderry, 

associates   at   fibst   meeting. 

Bartlett,  Levi,  Kingston,  Howe,  James,  Rochester, 

Carrigan,  Philip,  Concord,  Nichols,  Moses,  Amherst, 

Gale,  Amos,  Kingston.  Preston,  John,  New  Ipswich, 

Gove,  Jonathan,  Goffstown,  Ranney,  Thomas  S.,  Brenttuood4 

Green,  Peter,  Concord,  Smith,  Nathan,  Hanover, 

association. 

Man  can  do  much  alone.  He  can  dig  deeply  for  and  treasure 
largely  of  science,  literature  and  theory  in  an  isolated  condition, 
guided  only  by  his  impulses,  instincts  and  reason,  but  in  the 
application  of  his  knowledge  he  requires  the  enlightenment  of 
contrast,  comparison,  consultation  and  experience.  In  the  friction 
of  minds,  the  collision  of  views  and  the  co-operation  of  wills, 
truth,  strength  and  efficiency  are  evolved.  In  a  conjoint  effort 
composed  of  all  the  individual  abilities  of  an  association,  in- 
tegrated into  one  common  purpose,  moved  by  one  great  compound 
homogeneous  heart,  the  pulsations  of  which  are  like  the  ocean's 
tide,  regular,  forceful  and  unceasing,  more,  much  more  can  be 
effected  than  by  individual,  unassociated  effort,  if  the  object  and 
the  numbers  are  the  same.  Union  of  numbers  and  concurrence  of 
wills  multiply  strength,  progressive  or  defensive.  In  association 
there  is  a  place  for  each,  for  all ;  each  natural  endowment,  every 
attainment,  taste  and  faculty  finds  an  appropriate  field  of  action, 
contributing  and  receiving.  Youth  gives  its  ze?il,  activity  and 
hope,  its  untiring  vigilance,  unwearied  exertion,. confidence  and 
faith,  unchilled   or   saddened  by  the  frosts   of  disappointment ; 
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mid-age  its  steadied,  m!k.tured  support^  poised  atxd  self-SBstained 
by  the  rationalizing  tuitions  of  observation  and  comparisonf 
gleaned  from  a  more  extended  fieldj  varied  and  modified  by  the 
changing  aspect  of  things  and  the  expanding  and  improving  pow- 
ers to  observe  of  occupied  and  energized  intellect ;  and  age  unfolds 
itfii.  ample  stores,  accumulated  through  lengthened  time  and  b^oad 
experience,  reviewed,  assorted,  stripped  of  fancy's  gloss,  arrangedr 
labelled,  individualized,  and  bids  you  hearty'  welcome.  The  ele- 
ments thus  brought  intp  co-operative  play,  give  all  t^e  forces 
essential  to  harmony,  progress,  matureness  and  stability. 

Such  is  this  association  for  all- the  purposes  of  its  organization. 
Its  objects  fiddress  themselves  to'  every  reflecting,  scientific  and 
honorable  physician  with  great  force,  if  permitted  audience. 
Every  regularly  educated  practitioner  in  this  state,  should  by 
membership  participate  in  its  advantages,  should  encourage  and 
sustain  its  forms  and  eontribute  to  its  strength  and  success.  Ita 
protecting  jJEgis  is  thrown  over  all,  but  not  with  that  complete- 
ness which  entire  co-operative  membership  would  establish.  Ele- 
vation of  the  profession  is  to  be  attained  throu^  it^  empiricism 
in  aU  its  sinuous  ways  counteracted  by  it,  and  progress  in  every 
department  of  the  healing  art  is  to  be  its  crowning  achievement. 

Do  not  these  demand  all  the  individual  and  associated  efforts  of 
the  entire  faculty  of  this  state?  Do  not  these  require  your 
strength  of  hand,  heart  and  intellect,  your  wannest  affection  and 
best  exertions,  and  will  not  every  lover  of  his  profession,  his 
species,  their  health,  vigor  and  longevity  wish  to  so  associate 
himself  as  to  render  the  most  efficient  aid  in  compassing  the  fore- 
going purposes  ?  He  surely  will ;  none  can  hesitate,  none  must 
falter ;  and  I  trust  our  brethren  of  the  healing  art  from  Strawberry 
Bank  to  Indian  Stream,  from  the  Fiscataqua  to  the  Oonnecticutf 
from  the  borders  of  Massachusetts  and  Vermont  to  the  confines  of 
Maine,  will  rally  to  its  standard. 

Come,  brethren,  come !  from  valley,  hill  and  plain,  from  viUagSf 
city,  town ;  we  want  your  fraternal  grasp,  your  cheering  smiles, 
your  hearty  and  active  co-operation  !  What  a  glorious  era  in  the 
medical  history  of  New  Hampshire  would  be  inaugurated  if  every 
qualified  practitioner  in  the  state  would  here  meet  and  worship  At 
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this  Esculapian  slirine,  and  'renewedly  vow  increased  derotion  to 
his  art  by  the  new  consecration. 

PBEPABATOBY  AND  PB07E8BI0NAL  EDUCATION. 

The  re8p^ctabi!ity,  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  the  profession 
depend  very  much  upon  the  thoroughness  of  the  preparatory  and 
professional  edlication  of-  its  members.  Good  natural  abilities, 
sound  health,  mental  firmness,  social  proclivity  and  native*  taste 
and  aptitude  for  the  profession,  quickened  and  developed  by  a  full 
primary  education  and  a  thorough  professional  training,  constitute 
the  elements  which  produce  a  good  physician  ;  these  mental  and 
physical  powers,  conjoined  with  moral  principles,  religious  senti- 
ments, purity  of  habits  and  manners,  industry  and  experience, 
make  the  good,  the  accomplished  physician. 

The  good  physician  is  a  very  important  integral  part  of  the 
social  fabric.  He  performs  functions  of  a  peculiar,  delicate  and 
essential  character,  requiring  qualifications  of  a  high  order — in- 
tellectual, medical,  ethical.  He  stands  by  his  patient  in  the  most 
critical  and  trying  circumstances,  is  the  depository  of  their  sensa- 
tions, wishes  and  personal  secrets,  ministers  to  their  physical  and 
mental  necessities,  guided  by  his  practical  skill,  mental  and 
moral.  Hence,  if  any  man  should  be  learned,  skilled,  refined  and 
judicious,  it  is  the  physician.  His  learning  should  be  equal  to 
the  requirements  of  his  profession,  hLs  skill  to  its  exigencies,  and 
his  integrity  to  the  demands  of  purity  and  reposed  confidence. 

To  secure  the  foregoing  should  be  the  great  desideratum  of  the 
profession,  and  every  measure  from  the  initial  of  pupilage  through 
the  entire  course  to  its  perfected  end,  should  tend  undeviatingly  to 
that  consummation ;  and  to  that  end  it  is  essential,  in  my  judg- 
ment, that  the  young  man  proposing  to  become  a  student  of  med- 
icine should  be  subjected  to  a  full  examination,  by  some  person  or 
persons  legitimately  appointed  and  competent  to  judge  of  his 
natural  and  acquired  fitness  for  the  pursuit  proposed,  and  if  found 
qualified  as  above  indicated,  to  certificate  him  to  that  effect,  and 
further  to  encourage  him  in  all  other  reasonable  ways  in  his  laud- 
able and  laborious  undertaking.  No  matter  from  whence  the  pre- 
paratory qualifications  come,  whether  from  the  college,  grammar 
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Bchod,  closet,  workshop  or  fireside,  if  they  are  possessed.  The 
young  man  who  acquires  the  requisite  attainments  unaided  by  the 
tuitions  of  academic  tutorship,  displays  an  energy  and  intellectual 
force  which  will  insure  success  and  usefulness  in  after  professional 
life.  Th&  regular  discipline  of  the  schools  and  college  is,  for  many 
important  considerations,  preferred,  but  the  want  of  it  shoidd  not 
operate  as  a  bar  to  natural  inclination,  intellect  and  genius.  The 
young  man  who  firmly  resolves  to  be  a  student  through  his  whole 
life  (and  no  one  is  fit  for  the  arduous  and  responsible  duties  of 
the  healing  art  who  does  not)  will  bring  himself  up  to  the  litera- 
ry and  scientific  point  demanded  by  the  honor  and  efficiency  of  the 
profession,  if  not  favored  primarily  with  the  whole  curriculum  of 
liberal  attainments.  The  struggle  may  be  hard  and  somewhat 
discouraging,  but  the  triumph  will  be  sure,  if  courage  supports  and 
wisdom  guides  the  way. 

In  illustration  of  the  preceding,  I  will  instance  the  first  and  last 
names  upon  the  list  I  have  just  read  of  the  grantees  of  this  Socie- 
ty and  their  associates.  That  no  injustice  may  be  done  to  the  dis- 
tinguished name  at  the  head  of  the  list  and  the  first  President  of 
this  Society,  I  will  give  an  extract  from  Davenport's  "  Dictionary 
of  Biography;  comprising  the  most  eminent  characters  of  all 
ages,  nations  and  professions." 

He  says,  "  Josiah  Babtlett,  Governor  of  New  Hampshire, 
was  born  in  Massachusetts,  in  1729.  Without  the  advantages  of 
a  preparatory  liberal  education,  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  at 
a  very  early  age,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Kingston,  N.  H.,  in  the  year  1750,  He  soon  obtained  very  con- 
siderable reputation,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature 
of  his  province. 

"  When  the  troubles  commenced  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country.  Dr.  Bartlett  espoused  the  popular  cause  and,  in 
1775,  was  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress.  He  was  re-elect- 
ed in  the  ensuing  year,  and  had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to 
vote  for,  and  the  first,  after  the  President,  to  sign  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  In  1779,  Dr.  Bartlett  was  appointed  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  in  1788,  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  head  of  the  bench/' 
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In  1790,  he  was  elected  President  of  New  Hampshire,  that  bet- 
ing the  appellation  by  which  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  state  waa 
designated. 

"In  1793,  he  was  elected  first  Governor  of  the  state,"  the 
Revised  Constitution  of  1792,  having  changed  the  title  of  the 
executive  from  President  to  Governor,  "  and  filled  the  ofiice  with 
his  accustomed  fidelity  until  the  infirm  state  of  his  h^th  obliged 
him  to  retire  wholly  from  public  business.  He  died  in  1795, 
much  respected  for  his  ability  and  integrity." 

George  Barstow,  New  Hampshire's  faithful  historian,  records 
that  "  during  the  year  1791,  with  a  view  to  elevate  the  character 
of  the  medical  profession,  to  discourage  quackery,  and  prevent 
unqualified  pretenders  to  medical  skill  from  imposing  themselves 
upon  the  community,  the  legislature  incorporated  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Medical  Society.  Josiah  Bartlett,  the  worthy  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  state,  was  elected  its  first  President." 

The  last  illustrious  name  upon  the  list  is  thus  alluded  to  by  the 
same  historian:  "During  the  year  1798,  chiefiy  through  the 
exertions  of  Dr.  Nathan  Smith,  of  Cornish,  a  medical  depart- 
ment was  connected  with  Dartmouth  College.  Without  the  ben- 
efits of  early  education,  and  yet,  possessed  of  distinguished  skill, 
his  talents  and  industry  had  given  him  a  rank  in  his  profession, 
which  others,  possessed  of  much  greater  advantages,  have  striven 
for  in  vain.  For  some  years  he  was  the  only  medical  professor 
connected  with  the  institution ;  and  yet,  difficult  as  the  task  must 
have  been,  unaided,  and  with  very  limited  pecuniary  resources,  he 
gave  it  a  highly  respectable  character.  The  medical  college,  thus 
established  and  recommended  to  the  public  favor,  has  since  main- 
tained a  permanent  and  useful  existence." 

Thus  we  see  that  these  two  distinguished  individuals,  without 
the  early  scholastic  advantages  of  the  higher  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing, acquired  for  themselves  an  amoimt  of  literature  and  science, 
preparatory  and  professional,  which  gave  them  a  skill,  success  and 
distinction,  eminently  enviable.  They  stood  in  acquirements  in 
the  first  rank  of  their  profession,  to  which  the  one  superadded  the 
attainments  and  graces  of  the  civilian,  and  the  other  the  erudition 
and  lasting  renown  of  good  authorship. 
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Let  no  ooe  despair  who  has  the  natural  qualifications  for  the 
profession,  for  all  the  rest  are  attainable.  Time,  courage  and  well- 
directed  industry  will  overcome  difficulties  of  the  most  formidable 
character.  What  Drs.  Bartlett  and  Smith  achieved  under  the  for- 
bidding circumstances  of  their  day,  can  be  accomplished  with  our 
multiplied  facilities,  with  fewer  sacrifices  and  less  labor. 

We  have^his  society,  established  >and  fostered  by  their  efibrts 
and  afieotions,  combined  \^ith  those  of  their  co-laborers,  to  invite 
to  its  protecting,  fraternal  embrace,  the  votaries  of  scientific  medi* 
cine  ;  the  medical  college,  planted  by  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Smith, 
and  sustained  by  his  genius,  single-handed  and  alone,  through 
years  of  infantile  weakness  and  penury,  matured ;  its  professor- 
ships filled  with  eminent '  ability,  its  cabinets  stored  with  the 
tUustrative  materials  requisite  to  the  highest  grade,  of  surgical  and 
and  medical  instruction,  presenting  to  the  young  medical  aspirant 
advantages  unsurpassed  by  any  similar  institution  in  New  "Eng- 
land. 

If  New  Hampshire  does  not  present  a  learned,  able  and  united 
faculty,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  her  advantages,  but  of  ability  to 
properly  appreciate  and  improve  them. 

HiLBMONY   IN   THE   BANKS   OF    THE   FACULTY. 

In  all  pursuits,  especially  where  many  are'  engaged  with  identi- 
cal interests,  nothing  can  be  so  promotive  of  happiness,  prosperi- 
ty and  success,  as  harmony ;  harmony  in  construction,  action  and 
ultimate  results.  Among  the  members  of  the  medical  profession 
there  should  be  harmony  at  the  initiative  in  qualifications,  prepar- 
atory and  professional;  there  should  be  harmony  in  objects, 
measures  and  contemplated  results ;  there  should  be  harmony  in 
habits,  morals,  manners  and  etiquette,  and  harmonious  emulation 
in  contributing  to  the  progress,  usefulness  and  honor  of  the 
profession.  If  this  degree  of  harmony  existed,  how  much  of 
injurious  discord  and  dishonorable  jarring  would  be  obviated; 
how  much  ill  feeling  prevented,  which,  if  repressed  for  a  time, 
ripens  in  the  end  into  open  hostility. 

Members  of  the  profession  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
each  other,  are  but  too  apt  *  to  entertain  jealousies  and  envyings. 
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*  which  lead  to  disparaging  insinuations^  coldness  of  manner  and 
internal  exultation  at  the  misadventures  of  each  other ;  from '  is^ 
sinuations,  open  decleorations  of  faults,  foibles  and  delinquencies 
trip  along,  coldness  of  manner  stiffens  into  freezing  deportment 
and  the  suppressed  exultation,  at  misfortune  shows  itself  in 
unrestrained  gladness.  The  rivalries  of  self-interest  are"  sufiered 
to  fill  their  thoughts,  crowd  their  utterances  and  dictate  their 
conduct*  Their  greatest  desire  seems  to  be  the  engrossment  of 
busijiess,  by  aU  manner  of  means,  irrespective  of  the  rights  of 
their  brother,  or  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  profession.  They 
seem,  in  their  strife  for  patients  and  the  emolument  derived  there^- 
from,  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  thaf  as  they  esteem  and  txeai  each 
other,  the  community  will  esteem  and  treat  them  also,  and  the- 
public  will  respect  the  profession  of  which  they  are  members  in 
proportion  as  they  respect  themselves.  They  seem  to  merge  the 
exalting  and  fraternizing  principles  of  their  consecrated  calling  in- 
the  sordid  contest  for  pecuniary  reward,  regardless  of  the  moni-^ 
tions  of  justice  and  fraternal  right. 

These  things  ought  not  to  be  so.  They  are  at  war  with  all  that 
is  ennobling,  just  and  honorable  in  the  profession,  as  well  &9 
highly  detrimental  to  the  individual  interests  and  respectability  of 
its  members.  The  members  of  the  profession  should  look  upon 
themselves  as  one  great  brotherhood,  educated  and  destined  to 
a  laborious,  responsible  and  exacting  service  in  the  social  organiz- 
ation,—  honorable,  humane  and  essential,  above  degradation,  ex- 
cept through  the  degeneracy  of  themselves.  JSach  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  great  whole.  The  integrity  and  fidelity  of  each  forms 
an  integral  part  of  the  great  aggregated  heart  and  character  of  the 
body.  Each  supporting  and  being  supported  in  return,  their 
interests  are  one,  identical,  reciprocal ;  hence,  each  is  responsible 
for  the  character,  elevation  and  success  of  the  fraternity.  The 
assaults  of  every  species  and  variety  of  empiricism  will  be  aa 
harmless  to  scientific  medicine  and  its  practitioners  as  the  attack® 
of  a  myriad  of  Liliputians  upon  the  stability  of  the  eternal, 
granitic  structure  of  Mount  Washington,  if  harmony  pervades^ 
the  bosom  of  the  faculty. 

The  discords  among  practitioners,  theniselves  have  done  more  tot 
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disparage  the  profession,  weaken  its  hold  upon  the  confidence  of 
the  public,  and  indirectly  encourage  ignorant  pretenders  to  the 
healing  art,  than  all  the  pathies  and  isms,  from  Paracelsus  with 
his  infallible  elixir,  down  to  Samuel  Thompson  with  his  cayenne 
and  lobelia,  Samuel  Hahnemann  with  his  dilutions,  shakes, 
trituration,  infinitesimal  doses  and  sugar  pellets,  and  Samuel 
Dickson  with  his  chronothermal  theories  and  electrical  nonsense. 
Three  Samuels  and  not  a  prophet!  Let  the  practitioners  of 
rational  medicine  support  each  other,  sustain  themselves  by  high 
and  honorable  conduct  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other  and 
the  profession,  stimulated  by  that  commendable  rivalry  which  only 
prompts  to  the  highest  attainments  in  their  art  from  the  love  of 
knowledge  and  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  require  their 
services,  and  all  the  pratings,  boastings  and  denunciations  of 
the  empirics  will  vanish,  without  the  defensive  movement  of  even 
a  finger  on  their  part. 

I  look  upon  these  false  systems  of  medication  as  self-limited 
moral  diseases,  the  joint  product  of  ignorance  and  fanaticism 
operating  upon  fanciful  and  restless  minds  —  minds  impatient 
of,  and  incapable  of  appreciating,^  the  processes  of  rational 
medicine,  delirious  in  the  chase  for  something  new,  marvelous, 
exotic  and  guided  in  the  pursuit  by  prurient  fancy  alone. 

HUSBAND    YOUK   FINANCES   WELL. 

When  time  in  the  execution  of  his  work  has  impressed  his 
signet  indelibly  on  every  feature,  when  the  system  has  abated  its 
elasticity  of  limb  and  its  accustomed  activity  and  endurance  have 
failed,  when  the  excitements,  labors  and  responsibilities  of  the 
profession  have  become  oppressive  and  its*  incidental  exposures 
impracticable,  and  every  faculty  of  body  and  mind  calls  for 
repose,  it  will  surely  be  agreeable,  most  agreeable,  to  have  some- 
thing accumulated  from  your  toil  and  solicitude  and  exposure, 
to  glide  you  gently,  quietly  and  independently  down  the  declivity 
of  life,  solacing  your  waning  days  and  cheering  your  juniors  on  by 
your  senile  comforts  and  good  example. 

If  the  members  of  the  community,  in  many  instances,  are 
inclined  to  forget  us,  we  should  not  forget  ourselves.     If  some  are 
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dispoBed  to  ignof  e  tke  sacred  maxim  that  "  the  laborer  hs  worthy 
of  hia  hire,''  they  should  be  reminded  that  we  do  not,  as  relates 
to  oorselyes  or  to  others.  Those  who  would  be  served  promptly, 
faithfully  and  continuously,  at  all  hours  and  on  aU  occasions, 
should  remember  that  the  physician  requires  substantial  remuner- 
ation,  not  eternally  delayed^  to  maintain  himself  and  his  in  that 
respectable  and  easy  comfcnrt,  coveted  and  enjoyed  by  most  of  his 
patrons. 

It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  physician's  outfit  is  no 
trifle ;  his  preparatory  and  professional  education  has  cost  some- 
thing in  time,  labor  and  money ;  his  books,  instruments,  medi- 
cines, traveling  equipage,  o&ce  appointments  and  all  the  requisite 
personal  defences  against  the  assaults  of  winds,  rain,  sleet,  the 
howling  tempest,  incident  to  day  and  night  excursions,  cost  some- 
thing. These,  to  be  maintained,  must  be  renewed,  and,  to  be 
renewed,  must  be  met  by  continual  expenditure.  Classical 
acquiarements  wiU  gradually  be  forgotten  unless  revised ;  profes- 
sional attainments  will  fail  to  meet  the  demands  of  practice,  with- 
out review  and  the  addition  of  current  discovery  and  improve- 
ment 'f  books  will  wear  out  ex  become  obsolete,  and  must  be 
replaced  by  new  works  or  enlarged  and  improved  editions ;  period- 
icals must  be  purchased  and  perused,  to  make  available  the 
earliest  sxu*giciil  and  medical  intelligence  of  Europe  and  America ; 
ii»truments  will  corrode,  get  injured  and  become  useless,  and 
impcovements  will  supplant  the  old  and  demand  new  outlay; 
medicines  will  become  exhausted  and  require  replenishment; 
horses  and  carriages,  by  exposure  to  storms,  night  service  and 
constant,  severe  driving,  wiU  surely  fall  into  premature  decay, 
requiring  an  expenditure  in  renewals,  quadruple  that  of  ordinary 
service ;  and  over  and  above  all,  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  practi- 
tioner's body  and  mind,  peculiar  to  his  professional  pursuits, 
increased  liability  to  accident,  physical  impairment  and  abridged 
longevity.  These  all  stand  forth,  emphatic  monishers  to  us,  that 
pecuniaxy  justice  should  soon  respond  to  faithful,  essential  and 
responsible  services.  Let  the  same  compensatory  justice  be 
meted  to  us  that  is  to  the  merchant,  clergyman,  lawyer,  mechanic 
and  astist  ;•  we  ask  no  more ;  we  should  expect,  aye,  insist  on  that. 
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The  poor  in  purse  from  misfortiine  and  necessity  are  ever  to  be 
remembered  and  served  with  alacrity,  regardless  of  compensation ; 
the  poor  in  spirit  but  rich  in  purse  are  also  to  be  served  with 
cheerful  fidelity,  and  especially  remembered  when  the  substantial 
supplies  demand  an  audience  and  urge  with  truthful  eloquence  the 
the  just,  the  prompt  requital  of  meritorious  and  responsible  ser- 
vices.  No  men  perform  so  much  service  gratuitously  as  physi- 
cians, under  such  unpleasant  and  exhausting  circumstances,  and 
for  which  so  little  gratitude  flows.  The  quaff  of  ale,  the  mess  of 
tea,  the  pipe  of  tobacco  produce  more  grateful  demonstrations  to 
the  donor  than  the  midnight  ride,  the  soothing,  healing  potion  and 
weary  hours'  attendance  at  the  bedside,  to  the  physician.  In  ren- 
dering these  services,  the  physician's  hours  of  necessary  repose 
are  invaded,  the  time  that  should  be  devoted  to  domestic  arrange- 
ments, enjoyments  and  private  affairs  is  interrupted,  and  the 
moments  that  others  can  so  agreeably  and  profitably  devote  to 
amusements  and  social  pleasures  are  broken  in  upon  or  denied. 
The  scenes  of  their  labors  are  almost  invariably  scenes  of  distress, 
ang^sh  and  deep  solicitute  in  undisguised  reality.  Their  con- 
templations are  mostly  grave,  filling  the  mind  with  solemn 
thoughts,  depressing  apprehensions  and  serious  responsibilities,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  cheerful,  gay  and  elating,  and  were  it  not 
for  the  pleasing  consciousness  of  duty  well  performed  and  the 
approbation  of  Him  whose  smile  cheers  the  darkest  hours  of  the 
painstaking  and  self-sacrificing,  they  would,  in  many  instances, 
succumb  and  abandon  their  calling. 

THE    HABITS    OF    FHYSICIAKS. 

The  habits  of  physicians  should  be  such,  as  not  to  impair  their 
health,  exhaust  their  means,  or  present  an  example  unworthy  of 
imitation.  I .  am  happy  to  say,  from  personal  knowledge,  that 
most  of  the  members  of  the  regular  faculty  of  this  state,  in 
habits,  manners  and  morals,  stand  upon  an  elevation  unsurpassed 
by  any  class  of  our  citizens.  Their  moderation  and  regularity  in 
the  use  of  eatables  and  drinkables,  their  strict  observance  of  aU 
the  proprieties  and  courtesies  of  life,  social  and  ethical,  may 
challenge  comparison  with  the  strictest  hygienist  aiid 
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In  refonns  of  every  kind  they  have  acted  their  part  and  evinced 
their  humanity— -more,  perhaps,  by  quiet  speech  and  unobtrusive 
example  than  by  noisy  prate,  studied  and  lengthened  oration. 

In  the  excessive  use  of  distilled  and  fermented  liquors,  which 
some  years  since  prevailed  in  all  grades  of  society  to  such  an 
alarming  extent,  they  did  more  than  any  other  class  of  our 
citizens,  in  proportion  to  their  number,  to  bring  about  the  neces- 
sary abstinence ;  not  that  their  desires  in  the  good  cause  were 
more  ardent,  their  policy  more  judicious,  their  exertions  more 
untiring  and  their  love  for  the  race  or  its  interests  greater,  but 
their  opportunities  to  make  the  appeal  tinder  peculiar  and  more 
favorable  circumstances,  their  professional  abilities  and  health- 
conserving  authority  sanctioning  the  same,  enforced  by  their  own 
example,  gave  them  a  suasive  strength,  power  and  influence 
beyond  their  co-laborers.  When  consulted  by  patients  whose 
diseases  had  been  produced  or  aggravated  by  the  use  of 
intoxicating  beverages,  they  failed  not  to  discharge  faithfully  the 
duties  of  their  high  mission,  by  fearlessly  declaring  the  producing 
or  aggravating  cause  of  the  disease  and  the  absolute  necessity 
of  abstinence.  The  fact  that  life  and  health,  comfort  and  social 
standing  all  hinged  upon  fidelity  in  abstinence,  was  enforced  with 
the  solemn  sanction  of  truth  and  science. 

I  fear,  from  present  indications,  that  it  may  be  necessary  for 
the  faculty  again  to  gird  on  their  temperance  armor  and  fight  the 
battle  o'er ;  and  I  do  see  a  present  necessity  for  medical  men  to 
array  themselves  against  a  potent  foe  to  health,  manners  and 
decency — I  refer  to  the  habitual  use  of  the  drug  tobacco.  In  the 
first  place,  physicians  should  purge  themselves  of  the  hateful  and 
injurious  habit,  by  consigning  the  drug  to  the  custody  of  the 
pharmaceutist,  as  far  as  possible,  in  proximity  with  its  kindred 
fermented  and  distilled  liquors.  It  is  unnecssary  for  me  to  go 
into  a  description  of  the  physical,  chemical  and  therapeutical 
properties  of  the  drug  to  an  assemblage  of  physicians ;  you,  gen- 
tlemen, have  studied  it  in  all  these  forms  scientifically,  tested  its 
powers  practically  as  a  remedial  agent  in  some  cases  of  obstinate 
disease,  observed  its  effects  upon  the  human  system  in  its  normal 
condition,  and  experienced  its  deleterious  action  but  too  often  in 
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your  own  peraonB,  when  habihudly  u«ed  by  you.  You  have  often 
seen  its  baneful  influence  in  its  least  frequent  mode  of  use, 
snuffing,  in  the  entire  destruction  of  one  of  the  five  senses, 
that  of  smell,  and  in  its  sad  alteration  and  permanent  impairment 
of  the  voice.  In  the  more  common  forms  of  its  use,  smoking 
and  chewing,  you  have  observed  the  unpleasant  expectorations 
engendered  th^eby,  the  offensive  and  suffocating  odors  witik 
which  the  atmosphere  has  been  impregnated  by  it,  and  the 
filthy  condition  of  mouths,  apartments  and  furniture  where  its 
consumption  has  been  executed,  annoying  to  all  except  the 
performers,  and  at  war  with  good  manners,  deanliness  and  the 
preservation  without  mar  of  the  habiliments  of  either  sex. 
When  consulted  by  invalids,  the  habitual  users  of  the  drug,  you 
have  witnessed  its  sedative,  narcotic  and  enervating  influences 
upon  the  system  generally,  and  especially  upon  the  brain,  nenres, 
lungs  and  digestive  organs. 

Knowing,  therefore,  as  you  do  its  good  qualities  when  used 
judiciously,  therapeutically,  and  its  bad  influences  when  used 
habitually,  physiologically,  its  offense  against  the  laws  of  health, 
physical  and  mental  vigor,  it  would  seem  to  be  your  imperative 
duty  to  abstain  from  its  non-medical  use,  and,  both  by  precept  and 
example,  show  to  the  world  your  sense  of  its  injurious  effects 
upon  health,  manners  and  longevity. 

Brethren,  we  are  members  of  an  ancient,  learned  and  honorable 
profession,  the  acknowledged  functions  of  which  have  ever  be«i 
the  cure  and  the  prevention  of  disease, —  the  latter  has  been  too 
much  absorbed  in  the  former  for  the  honor  of  the  profession  and 
the  good  of  the  race;  we  are  the  accredited  restorers  of  the 
diseased  and  the  conservators  of  the  public  and  private  health; 
on  these  depend  perfection  of  the  species,  physically,  mentaUj 
and  ethically ;  we  have  duties  of  a  grave  and  solemn  imp<»t  to 
perform,  not  only  in  the  sick-room  in  the  fearful  contest  with 
established  and  intractable  disease,  hat  in  our  daily  walk  and 
intercourse  with  society,  of  a  preservative,  a  hygienic  character; 
and  when  we  observe  habits  taking  deep  root,  spring  up  sad 
*^  spreading  like  a  green  bay  tree,"  which  we  know  from  scieiitific 
deduction,  observation  and  experience,  will   surely  work   ths 
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degeneracy  of  our  species  in  body,  mind  and  character,  we  shall 
be  recreant  to  every  incentive  of  duty,  false  to  every  noble  and 
philanthropic  impulse  of  our  natures,  if  we  fail  by  word  and 
example  to  declare  the  dangers  which  lurk  beneath  the  seductive 
smiles  of  the  insiduons  foes. 

Brethren,  let  us  ever  apply  ourselves  to  the  profession  of  our 
choice  with  aU  the  ennobling  and  elevating  energies  of  our 
natures ;  let  us  unceasingly  endeavor  to  prove  ourselves,  under 
all  circumstances,  worthy  of  our  high  vocation,  discharge  our 
duties  fedthfully  to  our  Gob,  society  and  ourselves,  resting  in 
trustful  hope  for  that  ^brious  announcement  at  the  last,  *^  well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant." 
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■ 

Bt  Samuel  W.  Boqebts,  M.  D. 

FSLLOWB  Of  THE  NeW  HajCFSHIBS  MeBICAL  SoCtETT: 

No  one,  better  than  myself,  can  appreciate  the  difficulties  I 
found  myself  placed  in,  by  being  appointed,  at  your  last  session, 
a  committee  on  Practical  Medicine.  Young  in  the  profession, 
comparatiyely  a  new  member  of  your  society  and  located  ia  a 
region  of  country  noted  for  its  freedom  from  disease,  especially 
of  an  epidemic  character,  I  knew  almost  any  feUov)  was  better 
situated  than  myself  to  make  a  useful  report  on  such  a  subject. 
But,  of  apology,  enough. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  unusual  health,  in  our  part  of 
the  state.  There  has  been  much  less  than  the  usual  number  of 
cases  of  typhoid  fever,  pneumonitis,  or  dysentery,  and  nothing  of  a 
specific  or  epidemic  character.  The  former  disease,  however,  is 
confined  mainly  to  localities  in  this  region,  and  those  localities, 
so  far  as  known,  are  near  waters  subject  to  sudden  rises  and  falls. 
Within  a  few  years  it  has  been  of  a  very  severe  type  in  some  of 
these,  sometimes  being  confined  to  one  family  and  nearly  devastat- 
ing it,  sometimes  extending  to  several. 

We  had  a  violent,  though  not  very  extensive  epidemic  of 
scarlatina,  commencing  in  November,  1857,  and  subsiding  in 
June,  1858.  It  was  quite  malignant  in  its  character,  attacking 
even  adults,  two  of  whom,  young  men,  died  with  it.  The  treat- 
ment of  greatest  service,  apparently,  in  violent  cases,  was  the 
early  and  free  use  of  stimulants  and  tonics,  of  ammonia,  alcohoHe 
stimulants,  serpentaria,  quinine  and  beef  tea,  of  opiates  sufficient 
to  quiet  the  nervous  system,  and  of  the  application  of  capsicam 
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to  the  fauces.  The  surface  was  often  briskly  and  freely  rubbed 
with  dry  flannel  or  flannel  and  mustard  until  the  eruption  was 
fiiUy  established;  the  rubbing  then  with  bacon  seemed  useful. 
I  am  convinced,  however,  that,  as  a  whole,  this  disease  is  treated 
altogether  too  much  —  that  fatality,  in  many  instances,  is  <;aused, 
not  by  the  aflection,  but  by  the  meddlesome  practitioner.  By  far, 
the  large  m^ority  of  cases  require  no  treatment  or  next  to  none. 
The  physician  may,  if  he  choose,  use  his  milk  and  water,  his 
ipecac  and  saflron,  his  bacon  or  lard,  his  sodse  et  rheum  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  vis  medicatrix  naturse,  to  pre- 
vent a  deluge  of  saffiron,  rue  and  catnip  teas,  decoction  of  the  ex- 
crement of  sheep,  and  worse  than  fooleries,  by  well  meaning  but 
ignorant  nurses;  but  his  lancet,  nitre,  calomel  and  cantharides 
let  him  keep  in  his  trunk. 

I  trust  this  society  will  excuse  me  if  I  transcend  the  limits  of 
my  appointment  and  earnestly  caU  their  attention  to  what,  in  my 
view,  is  getting  to  be  a  very  extensive  evil.  I  make  due  allow- 
ance for  popular  errors  in  regard  to  it,  for  the  overwrought, 
unnatural  pictures  which  charlatans  and  quacks  have  drawn  of  it, 
and  then  hazard  little  in  saying  that  the  perversion  and  abuse  of 
the  reproductive  functions  is  doing  more  damage  to  the  health  of 
New  England  society,  than  all  other  forms  of  disease  combined. 
Have  I  made  a  wild  assertion  ?  If  so,  then  the  experience  of 
other  medical  men  diflers  from  mine.  If  so,  what  mean  the 
reports  of  our  Insane  Asylums  ?  If  so,  what  mean  the  'sudden- 
ness and  the  commonness  with  which  now  the  rose  leaves  the 
cheek  of  the  young  bride,  her  form  becomes  attenuated  and 
cadaverous,  and  the  whole  system  becomes  tortured  in  a  short 
period  of  married  Hfe  by  chronic  uterine  disease,  her  offspring 
being  few  and  those  puny  ?  If  so,  what  shall  be  said  of  the 
extent  to,  which  criminal  abortion  is  practised,  and  of  the  almost 
scores  of  yoimg  men  and  women,  in  every  physician's  circuit, 
whose  mental,  moral  and  physical  powers  are  so  seriously 
impaired  by  secret  indulgence?  Marriage  is  being  converted 
into  prostitution ;  as  a  consequence,  families  are  reduced  in  size 
and  the  lives  of  many  mothers  made  a  burden  of  misery ;  the 
social  feelings  are  destroyed    and   hypochondriasis,  dyspepsia. 
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anemia,  palpitation^  headache  are  induced,  and,  to  wind  up  the 
gloomy  scene,  consumption  steps  in  and  carries  ite  oft  willing 
prey  to  the  tomb. 

Y/hat  then  is  the  duty  of  the  medical  profession,  if  such  are 
the  facts  ?  Shall  it  stand  and  look  quietly  upon  such  an  onslan^t 
upon  the  morals  and  health  of  community,  or  shall  it  throw  its 
combined  influence  against  it?  Shafl  it  seek  to  procure  more 
strenuous  laws  for  the  punishment  of  abortion,  to  make  known  its 
reail  criminality,  and,  also,  the  wretched  consequences  of  mastur- 
bation and  irregfular,  excessiye  sexual  indulgence,  or  shall  it  wink 
at  and,  in  some  instancesy  aid  on  the  former  and  leaye  the  latter 
to  be  plastered  orer  and  dragged  to  death  by  merciless,  mercen- 
ary, ignorant,  unprincipled  quacks  }  I  know  there  are  those  who 
believe  that  spermatorrhcea  is  of  yery  infrequent  occurrence  in 
tills  country  and  that  toa  much  attention  is  paid  to  it ;  that  most 
harm  in  relation  to  it  results  from  certain  books,  published  with  a 
mercenary  design,  coming  to  tiie  notice  of  patients.  I  am  forced 
to  dissent  from  this  yiew,  notwithstanding  its  high  authority ;  we 
grant,  however,  that  a  distinction,  a  wide  distinction  should  be 
made  between  those  cases  of  involuntary  seminal  emissions, 
occurring  in  young  vuaoL  of  full  plethoric  habit  and  accompanied  by 
lascivious  dreams  and  not  preceded  by  masturbation  or  any  otiier 
excessive  venereal  habit,  and  those  diumal  and  nocturnal  pollu- 
tions, produced  by  such  habit.  The  foimer  is  not  spermatorrhoBa 
and  is  generally  harmless,  unless  the  patient's  imagination  is 
excited  by  som«  charlatan  book ;  the  latter  alone  constitutes  this 
disease,  and  i»  of  common  c»ecurrence,  the  cases  being  more  than 
could  be  counted  on;  one's  fingers,  as  Dr^  Slade  says,*  and  to  me  it 
is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  physicians,  more  especially  those  of 
older  practice,  should  pay  so  little  attention  to  it.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  brain,  the  heart,  the  stomach,  lungs  and  liver  are 
made  the  objects  of  treatment,  while  the  genetalia,  the  seat  of 
derangement,  are  ovnlooked.  Sy  such  neglect,  many  patients 
find  a  premature  grave  or  are  compelled  to  drag  out  a  life  of 
idiotic  insanity  in  the  mad*house.  Cases  of  [q>erm8toniLQea  of 
very  infrequent  oocnrrence !    I  can  hardly  see  w^ere  tiie  phys- 
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icians'  eyes  are,  who  cannot  count  them  almost  by  dozens ;  and 
not  seldom  the  finest  intellects  we  have  are  destroyed  by  it. 

I  have  introduced  this  subject,  to  me  an  unpleasant  one,  more 
from  a  sense  of  duty  and  a  desire  of  so  calling  the  attention 
of  this  society  to  it  that  some  means  may  be  suggested  by  which 
the  evil  may,  to  some  extent,  be  mitigated  or  prevented,  than 
to  advance  any  views  of  its  treatment;  still,  it  may  not  be 
unadvisable  to  add  a  few  words  on  this  point.  Its  diagnosis  is 
generally  plain ;  indeed,  when  a  physician  has  a  case  of  which  he 
cannot  make  anything  definite,  he  is  quite  sure,  rem  acu  tangere^ 
to  call  it  that,  he  will  rarely  be  mistaken ;  if  there  be  headache 
which  has  been  of  long  standing,  flatulence,  constipation, 
coldness  of  extremities,  pain  in  the  side,  drowsiness  and  morbid 
appetite,  it  may  be  suspected;  but  if  to  these  symptoms  are 
added  frequent  micturition,  weakness  of  back,  deranged  vision, 
incoherence  of  thought  and  expression,  peevishness  and  a  mis- 
anthropic disposition,  the  physician  may  be  morally  certain  of  the 
disease,  and  never  should  let  such  a  patient  pass  without  being 
closely  interrogated  in  regard  to  it.  These  symptoms,  however, 
may  present  every  variety  of  combination  and  shade,  but  the 
headache,  confusion  of  thought  and  expression  are  almost  infallible 
symptoms  of  it  when  not  directly  traceable  to  any  other  cause. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  the  cause,  whether  it  is 
masturbation,  which  is  by  far  the  most  frequent,  excessive  sexual 
indulgence,  blenorrhagia  or  alcoholic  stimulants,  should,  of  course, 
be  removed.  Then  the  condition  of  the  urethra  should  be 
ascertained;  if  in  a  state  irritation  or  inflammation  from  long 
continued  exercise,  if  the  emissions  are  diurnal  as  well  nocturnal, 
and  if  impotency  has  or  is  near  taking  place,  probably  no  remedy 
can  equal  cauterization  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra ; 
combined  with  this,  tonics,  of  various  kinds,  and  such  as  may  be 
found  best  suited  to  the  patient,  may  be  used ;  a  good  one  is  a 
pill  composed  of  2  grs.  Ferr.  Cit.,  1  gr.  Pulv.  Rhei.  and  J  gr.  Ale. 
Ext.  Nux  Vomica,  given  two  or  three  times  a  day,  according  to 
circumstances ;  a  milk  diet  is  as  good  as  any.  There  should  be 
such  exercise  in  the  open  air  as  the  patient  will  bear,  and  even  if 
carried  occasionally  to  fatigue,  so  much  the  better;    traveling, 
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where  the  acenery  will  be  such  as  to  fill  the  patient's  mincl  with 
pleasant  thonghtf,  to  call  his  attention  from  himself  and  from  his 
disease,  and  any  employment  which  will  divert  him,  and  cold 
ablution,  if  there  ie;  9u|&cient  tone  to  establish  a  healthy  reaction 
•**  certainly  not  without,  are  valuable  auxiliaries. 

When  the  urethra  has  been  restored  to  its  natural  tone,  wheq 
the  diurnal  and  emissions  at  defecations  have  ceased,  when  the 
virile  power  has  fully  returned  and  is  importunate  in  its  demands, 
when  there  are  only  nocturnal  emissions  and  those  accompanied 
by  lascivious  dreams,  sexual  intercourse  may  be  allowed,  and 
marriage,  if  properly  conducted,  is  the  best  remedy ;  but  when 
resorted  to  under  circumstances  previously  described,  it  not  only 
hastens  the  destruction  of  the  patient,  but  does  much  towards 
destroying  for  Ufe  the  happiness  of  his  companion ;  and  much 
mischief  has  doubtless  been  done  by  physicians  advising  marriage 
indiscriminately,  in  cases  of  spermatorrhcea.  We  have  heard  a 
man,  who,  in  our  judgment,  has  few  medical  superiors,  state 
unqualifiedly,  while  lecturing  on  this  subject,  that  marriage  was  a 
sure  cure.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  could  readily  prove  that  he 
was  mistaken.  Physicians  should  be  careful  hpw  they  give  any 
advice,  especially  how  they  advise  the  formation  of  such  a  sacred  re- 
lation, under  such  circumstances ;  before  giving  any  such  directions 
they  should  know  weU  the  condition  of  their  patient.  There  are 
cases  in  which  this  is  the  proper  remedy ;  cases  in  which  there  is 
not  inflammation  of  urethra  from  masturbation;  in  which  the 
constitution  is  not  seriously  impaired  and  accompanied  only  by 
nocturnal  emissions  ankd  those  connected  with  lascivious  dreions ; 
cases  too  in  which  amissions  are  the  result  of  nervous  excitement 
or  the  reading  of  obscene  bopks.  Su«h  cases  require  little 
medical  tre£^tme^t.  If  the  patient  can  be  made  to  believe  tl^t  he 
is  not  injured  by  his  habdt  and  induced  to  take  no  notice  ei  it, 
the  cure  is  more  than  half  effected ;  if,  however,  he  is  determined 
to  have  something  done  for  him,  let  him  have  a  pill  of  lupuline 
every  night,  sleep  on  a  matress,  on  his  side,  with  as  little  covering 
as  possible.  AH  obscene  books  and  company  should  be  di^miflsed^ 
exercise  to  fatigue  should  be  taken  every  day,  so  that  when  the 
bed  is  sought,  tired  nature  shall  soon  be  absor'bed  in  bakny  sle^ 
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and  not  liaye  time  to  be  disturbed  with  lasciyious  thoughts.  The 
patient  should  arise  as  soon  as  sleep  is  oyer  and  not  doze  in 
bed. 

I  will  not  longer  trespass  upon  the  society's  time  or  patience 
with  this  unpleasant  subject.  What  I  have  said  I  hope  will  be 
received  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  uttered.  The  remarks  are 
before  you,  gentlemen,  and  it  is  for  you  to  say  whether  this 
society  as  such  can  adopt  any  measures  to  prevent  or  mitigate  the 
evils  to  which  I  have  briefly  alluded.  The  victims  of  the  solitary 
habit  form  it,  in  most  instances,  without  any  knowledge  of  its 
consequences.  Can  this  knowledge  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
teachers  (for  it  is  at  school  the  habit  is  frequently  contracted), 
parents  or  guardians,  and  by  them  so  used  as  to  prevent  its  com- 
mon extent  ?  Can  the  deleterious  results  of  the  various  expedi- 
ents resorted  to  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  the  great 
natural  design  of  marriage,  be  avoided,  by  a  knowledge  of  them 
being  made  known  ?  These  expedients  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes :  the  prevention  of  conception  and  the  induction  of  pre- 
mature labor.  The  former  is  more  injurious  and  quite  as  criminal 
as  the  latter.  It  is  more  injurious  because  often  the  cause  of 
disease  to  both  parties,  and  quite  as  criminal  because  it  as  effectu- 
ally defeats  the  real  object  of  marriage ;  it  in  fact  converts  the 
huflband  and  wife  into  paramour  and  prostitute. 


yiTAL  STATISTICS 

OF  THE  TOWN  OP  NEWPORT,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE, 

FBOM  JANUABY,  1837,  TO  JANUABT,  1850. 

Bt  John  L.  Sweatt,  M.  D. 

Regabdino  the  subject  of  human  statistics,  both  vital  and 
mortuary,  as  one  of  much  importance  and  doooiving  every  reliable 
contribution  thereto,  however  small  of  value,  I  desire  to  commun- 
icate to  this  society  some  results  which  have  occurred  within  my 
own  observation,  and  extending  over  a  period  of  twenty-two 
years,  in  the  town  of  Newport,  which  has  been  my  residence  and 
the  place  of  my  professional  labors.  Attention  will  be  directed 
chiefly  to  two  considerations,  the  first  pertaining  to  the  longevity 
of  all  who  have  deceased  during  this  period,  and  the  second  to 
the  proportion  of  the  mortality  arising  from  pulmonary  consump- 
tion ;  but,  in  order  to  render  these  results  of  interest  and  utility, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  precede  them  with  a  brief  history  of  cir- 
cumstances directly  bearing  upon  them. 

Newport  is  centrally  situated  in  Sullivan  county,  being  its  shire- 
town  and  containing  an  area  of  nearly  six  miles  square,  having  a 
surface  diversified  with  hiUs  and  valleys.  It  is  watered  by 
the  different  branches  of  Sugar  river,  the  main  trunk  passing 
through  the  town  from  east  to  west  at  nearly  equal  distance  from 
the  northern  and  southern  borders,  being  joined  near  the  middle 
by  the  south  branch  and,  a  little  farther  onward,  it  receives  one 
from  the  north,  so  that  the  town  is  traversed  in  both  directions  by 
important  streams  of  water  with  such  a  grade  of  descent  as  to 
afford  fine  privileges  for  manufacturing  and  mechanical  purposes. 
The  soil,  though  variant,  is  generally  of  easy  cultivation  and  ib 
weU  adapted  to  agriculture,  producing  in  abundance,  grass  and 
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all  the  cereals  common  to  New  England.  Upon  the  herders  of 
the  several  branches  of  the  river  are  fertile  meadows,  composed  of 
a  rich  marl.  Back  of  these  the  soil  becomes  sandy  or  gravelly, 
and  still  more  remote,  it  is  in  some  sections  cold  and  wel^  while 
in  others  it  is  deep,  meUow  and  productive.  The  village  is 
situated  near  the  center  of  the  town  and  in  the  immediate  vicini- 
ty of  the  junction  of  the  rivers.  From  this  point  the  land  rises 
irregularly  in  nearly  every  direction,  so  much  so  that  the  remote 
parts  of  the  town  are  elevated  from  two  to  six  hundred  feet  above 
the  village,  the  river  making  its  exit  in  a  circuitous  manner 
through  a  gorge. 

According  to  the  United  States  census  of  1840,  Newport  had 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-eight  inhabitants,  and  to 
that  of  1850,  two  thousand  and  twenty,  the  number  of  males  and 
females  being  very  nearly  the  same.  The  present  population  is 
somewhat  greater  than  in  1850,  so  that  the  average  for  the  period 
under  consideration  would  vary  but  slightly  from  two  thousand. 
For  industry,  intelligence,  temperance  and  the  practice  of  all  the 
higher  virtues  it  is  presumed  this  community  would  not  suflfer  in 
comparison  with  any  in  the  state,  and,  as  illustrating  still  farther 
their  character,  it  may  be  stated  that  four  congregations,  respecta- 
ble in  numbers,  are  weekly  assembled  throughout  the  year  for 
religious  observance.  With  such  habits  and  principles  it  will  be 
inferred,  as  is  the  case,  that  want  is  a  stranger  and  that  the  com- 
forts, conveniences  and  luxuries  of  life  are  quite  generally  shared  by 
the  people.  The  town  is  both  agricultural  and  manufacturing,  about 
eight  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  residing  in  the  main  village,  the 
remainder  more  or  less  distant  therefrom.  The  diseases  prevalent 
here  have  been  such  as  pervade  our  whole  New  England,  no  very 
fatal  or  general  epidemic  having  occurred  with  the  exception  of 
scarlatina,  in  1840,  at  which  time  twenty-five  deaths  resulted  from 
this  cause,  and  again  in  1858,  producing  ten  deaths.  Annually 
typhoid  fever  has  been  present,  the  number  of  cases  seldom,  if  at 
aU,  falling  as  low  as  a  score  and  some  years  exceeding  one  hundred. 
Dysentery  has  been  a  common  affection  in  the  summer  and  early 
autumn,  never  failing  in  its  visitations,  and  producing  a  larger 
mortality  among  children  than  any  other  disease.      Pulmonary 
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affections,  as  bronchitis,  pneumonia  and    phthisis,  have  been 
common. 

With  the  topography  of  the  town,  the  number,  character  and 
pursues  of  the  people  thus  stated,  the  way  is  now  prepared  to 
appreciate  the  mortality  and  profitably  to  compare  the  facts  with 
those  of  other  places  where  like  statistics  are  already  or  may 
in  future  be  collected.  To  render  these  as  intelligible  as  may  be,  a 
table  has  been  prepared,  giving  the  mortality  of  each  year,  also 
the  sex  and  ages  of  the  deceased.  This  report  commences  with 
January  1st,  1837,  and  closes  January  1st,  1859,  a  period  of 
twenty-two  years,  and  is  as  follows : 
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From  this  table  it  wiU  be  perceived  that  Ihe  whole  number  of 
deaths  which  have  occurred  during  this  period  is  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-six,  giving  an  average  for  each  year  of  thirty-five  aad 
eight  elevenths  in  a  population  of  two  thousand,  or  a  fraction 
below  eighteen    deaths    to    a    thousand    inhabitants,  it  being 
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annually  one  death  to  fifty-six  of  the  population.  Of  these  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-six  deaths,  three  hundred  and  forty-nine  were 
males  and  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  were  females ;  the  sex  of 
fifty-five  is  not  ascertained,  they  heing  for  the  most  part  very 
young  children.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-four,  or  nearly  one 
third  this  number  were  below  ten  years  of  age.  Of  the  remain- 
der, nearly  an  equal  number,  viz :  two  hundred  and  thirty, 
attained  to  sixty  years  and  upwards ;  one  hundred  and  fifty 
attained  to  seventy  and  upwards  ;  seventy,  to  eighty  and  upwards ; 
and  eighteen  lived  beyond  ninety,  averaging  each  ninety-three 
years,  one  month  and  ten  days.  Of  these  eighteen,  eight  were 
males  and  ten  were  females.  The  greatest  mortality  occurring 
during  any  decade  of  years  after  the  first,  was  from  twenty  to 
thirty,  and  amounts  to  eighty-nine,  and  the  greatest  mortality  of 
any  year  was  in  1840,  and  amounted  to  sixty-four;  the  lowest 
was  in  1850  and  1851,  it  being  each  year  but  twenty-three. 

A  table  has  also  been  prepared,  designed  to  exhibit  the  aggre- 
gate and  the  average  existence  of  those  who  have  deceased  during 
each  year,  of  those  under  ten  years,  of  all  over  ten  years,  and 
of  the  males  and  females  over  ten,  respectively,  and  is  as  follows : 
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This  table  for  the  twenty-two  years  affords  this  result:  the 
whole  number  who  have  deceased  is  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
six,  having  passed  an  aggregate  existence  of  twenty-eight  thous- 
and two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  years,  giving  to  each 
individual  an  average  life  of  about  thirty-six  years,  it  being  thirty- 
five  and  ninety-eight  hundredths  years.  Of  the  seven  hundred 
eighty-six,  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  were  below  ten  years  of 
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age  at  death,  Laving  had  an  aggiregate  existence  of  bat  four  hundred 
and  fifty-one  years,  averaging  one  and  ninety-three  one-hundredtha 
years  to  each.  Five  hundred  and  fifty-two  were  beyond  ten,  and 
had  passed  an  aggregate  existence  of  twenty-seven  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-six  years,  giving  to  each  an  average  life 
of  fifty  and  forty-one  one-hundredths  years.  Of  this  number 
(five  hundred  and  fifty-two),  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  were 
males  with  an  aggregate  existence  of  twelve  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighteen  years,  averaging  to  each  a  life  of  fifty-three 
and  sixty-six  one-hundredths  years,  and  three  hundred  and  fifteen 
were  females  with  an  aggregate  existence  of  fifteen  thousand  one 
hundred  and  eight  years,  averaging  to  each  forty-seven  and  ninety- 
six  one-hundredths  years,  showing  a  longevity  of  male  over 
female  life  of  five  and  seventy  one-hundredths  years  with  all  who 
had  attained  to  ten  years  of  age,  and  giving  to  the  two  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  males  an  aggregate  of  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  life  over  an  equal  number  of  females. 

But  the  second  consideration  has  reference  to  the  mortality 
arising  from  pulmonary  consumption.  This  is  a  disease  which 
has  long  been  justly  regarded  as  the  scourge  of  New  England,  and 
though  hope  has  occasionally  been  enlivened  in  the  bosom  of  the 
physician  and  the  philanthropist  by  the  discovery  of  new  medic- 
inal agents  or  by  the  application  of  new  principles,  it  has  soon 
waned,  and  the  march  of  phthisis  has  gone  steadily  forward, 
annually  claiming  a  large  number  of  victims  from  among  those  in 
the  morning  and  middle  periods  of  life.  By  the  investigations 
and  observation  of  our  profession,  it  is  acknowledged  that  much 
light  has  been  shed  upon  this  intricate  and  subtle  disease  and 
upon  the  treatment  proper  to  pursue  in  all  its  stages ;  but  from 
its  general  mortality  when  once  developed,  as  well  as  from  the 
fear  awakened  by  slight  pulmonary  indisposition,  another  class 
of  minds  has  been  stimulated  to  enter  the  field,  influenced  not  by 
motives  of  regard  to  science  or  to  humanity,  but  by  those  of  a 
purely  mercenary  character.  Hence,  notices  of  nostrums  which 
are  sure  to  efiect  cures  in  every  form  of  pulmonary  derangement, 
are  constantly  meeting  the  eye  and  are  thrust  upon  the  attention 
of  the  diseas3d  ona  an  I  his  friends  with  the  most  positive  assur- 
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a&ces  of  benefit.  And  thus,  in  many  instances,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  cases  which  would  readily  yield  under  the  judicious  man- 
agement of  modem  enlightened  medicine,  become,  by  neglect, 
phthisis  fully  developed.  In  this  way  can  we  easily  account  for 
the  high  mortality  of  consumption,  notwithstanding  the  improved 
hygiene  and  medical  treatment  of  the  present  day. 

To  show  how  unceasingly  the  tuberculous  element  is  destroy- 
ing life,  a  table  has  been  prepared,  giving  the  result  in  a  popula- 
tion of  two  thousand,  for  the  period  of  twenty-two  years. 
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From  this  it  is  found  that  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  deaths 
have  arisen  from  this  cause,  forty-six  of  which  were  males  and 
eighty-nine  were  females,  the  latter  being  very  nearly  double  the 
former.  The  average  duration  of  the  lives  of  these  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  persons  was  but  thirty-five  and  three  one-hundredths 
years,  being  less  than  the  average  of  all  who  have  deceased  during 
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the  same  time.  This  number  (one  hundred  and  thirty-five)  con* 
stitutes  about  seventeen  per  cent,  of  the  whole  mortality,  and  if 
those  under  ten  years  of  age  are  deducted,  very  nearly  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  remainder.  Truly  this  is  a  fearful  ratio  of  mov* 
tality  to  arise  from  a  single  disease  in  a  locality  that  may  be 
regarded  as  favorable  to  health,  and  the  more  deeply  are  we  thus 
impressed  when  considering  that  the  victims  are  mostly  between 
fifteen  and  forty-five  years  of  age ;  but,  fearful  as  it  is,  nearly  the 
same  results,  it  is  presumed,  would  be  obtained  by  closely  investi- 
gating the  mortuary  statistics  of  almost  any  district  in  our 
northern  latitude.  Certainly  such  is  the  fact  as  relates  to  the 
principal  cities  from  Baltimore  to  Boston.  By  tables  published, 
it  appears  that  the  deaths  from  consumption  are  in  the  proportion 
of  the  whole  mortality  in — 

Baltimore, of  1  in  5.70 

Pluladelphia, of  1  in  7.03 

And  by  the  mortuary  statistics  of  the  last  United  States  census, 
of  all  the  deaths  reported  from  all  diseases,  there  were  from 
consumption  in  the  state  of — 


New  York, of  1  in  6.33 

Boston, of  1  in  6.51 


Maine, 1  in  4.45 

New  Hampshire, 1  in  4.56 

Vermont, 1  in  4.16 


Massachusetts, 1  in  5.66 

Connecticut, 1  in  5.97 

Bhode  Island, 1  in  4.76 


In  the  town  of  Newport,  for  a  period  of  twenty-two  years, 
there  has  been  one  death  from  consumption  in  d.82  from  all  other 
causes. 


REPORT 

OF  THE   COMMITTEE  ON    SURGERY. 

Bt  W.  D.  Buck,  M.  D. 

Ik  large  and  populous  cities  the  practice  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery is,  to  a  certain  extent,  distinct ;  surgeons  are  not  general 
practitioners,  nor  do  physicians  practice  surgery.  Many  surgeons 
make  some  one  department  a  specialty,  as  the  eye  and  ear, 
urinary  organs,  etc. ;  some  physicians,  too,  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  specific  diseases ;  but  in  no  section  of  our  state  is  this 
the  case.  All  of  our  surgeons  are  general  practitioners,  and  all, 
or  nearly  all  of  our  physicians  practice  surgery.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that,  in  every  community,  some  one  takes  the  lead  in 
surgery,  but  a  physician  very  rarely  turns  a  case  over  to  his  profes- 
sional brother,  unless  he  feels  wholly  incompetent  to  treat  it; 
he  will  be  quite  as  likely  to  send  it  to  some  neighboring  city,  out 
of  the  reach  of  either,  so  that  many  of  our  most  important  cases 
are  treated  out  of  the  state,  consequently  very  many  such  cases 
cannot  be  embodied  in  a  report  to  this  society.  I  said  the  most 
important, —  I  mean  the  most  uncommon  ;  but  such  cases  are  not 
the  most  important.  The  common  cases  of  surgery,  such  as  all 
of  us  meet  with,  more  or  less  often,  and  are  called  to  treat, 
are  the  most  important.  Every  medical  man  in  the  state  sees 
more  or  less  of  fractures  and  dislocations  every  year,  and  is,  I  may 
say,  obliged  to  treat  them,  and  it  is  vastly  more  important  that  he 
should  be  able  successfully  to  do  so,  than  to  amputate  a  limb  or  re- 
move a  tumor,  and  it  requires  more  judgment  and  skill.  One  is 
not  rendered  so  famous  by  the  former  as  by  the  latter,  but  he  is  far 
more  liable  to  prosecution,  and  may  obtain  notoriety  in  that  way, 
if  that  will  afford  him  any  satisfaction  or  gratify  his  ambition.    A 


surgeon  is  seldom  or  never  prosecuted  for  amputating  a  limb,  but 
should  he  attempt  to  save  it  with  all  his  skill,  and  the  result  be  a 
crooked  one,  he  must  look  out  for  meddlesome  neighbors.  It  is 
safer  for  a  surgeon  to  put  his  patient  on  crutches  for  life,  than  on 
crooked  legs, —  he  can't  kick  so  hard.  A  perfect  limb,  preserved 
in  alcohol,  in  a  glass  jar,  is  far  more  harmless  than  an  imperfect 
one  in  a  boot-leg.  The  people  believe  that  a  surgeon  can  make  a 
good  limb  out  of  almost  anything,  and  will  hold  him  responsible,  if 
he  be  a  scientific  man,  but,  if  a  quack,  a  jury  will  let  him  off  easily. 
A  few  years  since,  a  quack,  in  one  of  our  cities,  pulled  a  uterus 
from  a  woman  by  main  force,  supposing  it  to  be  an  afterbirth. 
The  court  simply  ordered  him  to  pay  a  small  fine,  but,  had  he 
been  a  scientific  man  they  would  have  hung  him.  However, 
since  the  ruling  of  one  of  our  ablest  judges,  we  poor  sinners  have 
but  little  fear  of  such  outrageous  verdicts  as  were  once  rendered, 
especially  if  medical  witnesses  will  tell  the  truth  without  prejudice 
or  partiality. 

As  fractures  are  the  most  common,  and  as  I  4hink,  the  most 
important  cases  the  surgeon  meets  with,  I  propose  to  say  a  few 
words  in  regard  to  the  general  management  of  these  accidents, 
before  proceeding  to  report  cases  of  surgery  that  have  occurred  in 
my  ovm  practice,  and  that  have  been  kindly  furnished  me  by  my 
professional  brethren.  I  would  not  presume  to  enlighten  the 
leading  surgeons  of  this  state  upon  the  treatment  of  fractures,  but 
I  may  venture  to  make  some  suggestions  to  younger  and  inexperi- 
enced members  of  this  society,  those  just  entering  the  field,  and  if 
their  offices  are  not  already  full  of  patent  splints,  may  save 
them  the  expense  of  such  useless  machinery.  Complicated 
spints  have  made  more  crooked  limbs  than  unassisted  nature. 
Some  of  our  journals  are  filled  with  descriptions  of  fracture  beds 
and  splints,  so  complicated  that  it  would  require  an  experienced 
engineer  to  adjust  them,  their  only  redeeming  quality  being  the 
price ;  they  are  so  expensive  that  few  of  us  are  able  to  own  them. 
These  complicated  splints  find  their  way  into  hospitals  and  stu- 
dents go  out  with  their  heads  full  of  them,  and  can  hardly  be 
made  to  believe  that  a  simple  board  is  just  as  good.  Since  I  have 
entered  the  profession,  the  appliances  for  treating  fractures  have 
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become  more  and  more  simple,  but  are  not  enough  so  yet.  A  man 
abould  go  to'^a  case  of  fracture  witb  bis  splints  in  bis  bead  and 
not  under  bis  arm.  Ericbsen  remarks,  '*  I  bave  no  besitation  in 
saying  tbat  a  surgeon  of  ordinary  ingenuity  and  mecbanical  skill 
may  be  fully  prepared  to  treat  successfully  every  fracture  to  wbicb 
be  may  be  called,  by  baving  at  band  a  smootb  deal  plank,  balf  an 
incb  in  tbickness,  and  a  sbeet  of  gutta  percba,  undressed  sole- 
leatber  or  pasteboard  to  cut  into  splints  as  required."  We  do  not 
tax  our  ingenuity  as  we  ougbt  on  tbis  subject,  but  take  our 
metbods  from  books  and  not  from  our  own  beads.  It  was  tbe 
remark  of  an  eminent  professor  tbat  a  tborougb  knowledge  of 
anatomy  and  mecbanical  skill  was  all  tbat  was  necessary  for  tbe 
sucessful  treatment  of  fractures  and  dislocation.  Mecbanical 
ingenuity  is  certainly  one  of  tbe  requisites  for  a  good  surgeon ; 
one  may  be  ever  so  scientific,  be  may  be  tborougbly  saturated 
witb  tbe  literature  of  operative  surgery,  unless  be  bas  a  good  eye 
and  mecbanical  ingenuity,  be  will  fail  to  accomplisb  bis  object. 
His  object  in  case  of  fracture  is,  of  course,  to  put  tbe  bone  in 
place  and  keep  it  tbere — nature  will  do  tbe  rest.  As  to  tbe 
position  of  a  fractured  leg,  a  difference  of  opinion  prevails  among 
surgeons.  Probably  a  majority  are  in  favor  of  tbe  straigbt ;  I 
bave  never  adopted  tbe  flexed  in  a  single  case  and  know  notbing 
about  it  practically ;  I  bave  been  well  satisfied  witb  tbe  straigbt 
position. 

A  surgeon,  wben  called  to  a  case  of  fracture,  sbould  decide 
in  tbe  first  place  bow  be  will  keep  tbe  limb  in  place,  and 
bave  bis  apparatus  all  ready  before  be  toucbes  it,  unless  to  place 
it  in  a  comfortable  position.  Tbis  pulling  and  tugging  away  at 
a  limb,  as  to  my  certain  knowledge  is  sometimes  done,  is  cruel. 
It  is  a  popular  belief  tbat  setting  a  bone  is  a  dreadful  operation, 
and  so  it  was  once ;  but,  if  done  properly,  tbe  moment  a  surgeon 
begins  to  adjust  a  limb  tbe  patient  is  easier.  Tbere  are  three 
indications  in  case  of  broken  leg :  first,  to  keep  tbe  limb  straight ; 
second,  to  preserve  its  proper  lengtb ;  tbird,  to  prevent  its  turning. 
Tbe  first  is  easily  accomplisbed  by  placing  it  upon  a  piece  of 
board  extending  from  tbe  icbium  to  tbe  ancle  and  making  it  fost. 
Tbe  second,  its  tendency  to   shorten,  is  not  so  easily  overcome. 
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This  tendency  has  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  surgeons  for  ages.  The 
difficulty  has  been  to  fasten  anything  to  the  leg  firmly  enough  to 
keep  up  extension  for  weeks  and  still  be  comfortable  to  the 
patient.  In  1849,  my  friend,  Dr.  Josiah  Crosby,  of  Manchester^ 
this  state,  made  use  of  adhesive  straps  for  this  purpose,  and 
succeeded  so  admirably  in  accomplishing  his  object  that  he  gave 
the  profession  the  benefit  of  his  discovery  by  publishing  his  cases. 
This  method  soon  came  into  general  use,  and  now  a  surgeon 
would  as  soon  think  of  treating  a  fracture  without  splints  as 
without  adhesive  plaster.  Like  every  other  important  discovery, 
this  is  claimed  by  several  surgeons,  and  one.  Dr.  Wallace,  I 
believe  had  used  it  before;  but  Dr.  Crosby  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  fact,  neither  had  the  profession  generally.  I  doubt  if  half 
a  dozen  in  New  England  ever  heard  of  it  till  Dr.  Crosby  pub- 
lished his  cases  ;  so  the  credit  of  this  important  discovery  belongs 
to  him,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  surgeons  in  New  England 
are  willing  to  acknowledge  his  claim.  An  address  recently  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Bigelow,  contains  an  allusion  to  the  New  Hamp- 
shire surgeon,  and  one  of  the  professors  in  New  York  city  has 
given  him  the  cognomen  of  "  Sticking-Plaster  Crosby,"— a  name 
which  I  think  will  stick  to  him.  The  method  of  applying  straps 
is  known  to  you  all :  the  extending  straps,  one  upon  each  side  of 
the  leg  should,  in  case  of  fracture  below  the  knee,  extend  from  the 
seat  of  the  injury  to  a  point  six  or  eight  inches  below  the  foot ; 
the  ends  should  be  long  enough  to  tie  into  a  loop  in  the  extending 
screw ;  this  screw  should  work  through  an  upright  board,  eight  or 
ten  inches  long,  placed  at  right  angles  with  the  splint  and  fastened 
to  it ;  the  straps  may  be  secured  more  firmly  to  the  leg  by  passing 
short  ones  obliquely  across  them,  extending  part  way  around  the  leg. 
Dr.  Crosby's  method  for  counter  extension  in  fractures  below  the 
knee  is  admirable.  The  straps  should  extend  from  the  knee  to 
the  junction  of  the  upper  and  middle  third  of  the  femur  and 
made  fast  to  upright  irons  screwed  to  the  edge  of  the  splint.  I 
use  a  modification  of  it.  Instead  of  bars  of  iron,  a  piece  of 
sheetiron,  about  three  inches  wide  and  twenty  inches  long,  is 
secured  by  the  middle  portion  to  the  under  surface  of  the  upper 
end  of  the  splint ;  the  ends  are  bent  around  and  over  the  thigh. 
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and  tied  together  ;  several  holes  should  be  cut  through  this  in  dif- 
ferent portions,  through  which  to  pass  the  straps  and  make  them 
fast.  A  very  important  part  of  a  fracture  apparatus  is  the  padding 
for  the  splints,  especially  in  the  lower  extremity.  Various  sub- 
stances have  been  used,  but  nothing  answers  the  purpose  so  well 
as  lamb's  wool,  carded  in  sheets.  I  have  used  this  for  several 
years  past  and  can  recommend  it  highly ;  it  retains  its  elasticity 
better  than  any  other  substance,  and  a  limb  may  rest  easily  upon 
it  for  weeks.  If  a  surgeon  uses  it  once  he  will  never  dispense 
with  it.  The  tendency  a  limb  has  to  tip  or  roll  from  one  side  to 
the  other  may  be  obviated  by  a  piece  of  board,  three  feet  long, 
two  or  three  inches  wide  and  about  half  an  inch  thick,  passing 
through  sheetiron  loops  beneath  the  splint,  just  under  the 
poplitens ;  in  this  position  it  will  not  be  in  the  way  of  the  other 
leg,  but  if  attached  to  the  foot  of  the  splint,  it  is  always  a  plague, 
—  besides,  the  foot  of  the  splint  is  half  of  the  time  off  of  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  and  a  resort  must  be  had  to  chairs  and  bricks  or 
pieces  of  wood  to  prop  up  this  cross  piece.  This  I  think  a  great 
improvement.  There  is  no  necessity  of  bandaging  a  broken  limb ; 
on  the  contrary  there  are  decided  objections  to  it.  It  interferes 
with  the  circulation  and  covers  the  limb  up  out  of  sight,  and 
a  surgeon  ought  to  see  the  naked  limb  often.  I  care  nothing 
about  measuring  the  length  if  I  can  see  the  whole  limb.  All  that 
is  necessary  to  confine  the  limb  to  the  splint  upon  which  it  rests 
is  a  short  splint  upon  each  upper  and  lateral  side,  over  the  seat  of 
the  fracture,  held  in  place  by  strips  of  cloth  or  tape,  tied  around 
the  whole.  The  heel  should  not  be  allowed  to  rest  upon  anything, 
not  even  the  wool  cushion. 

I  will  make  a  single  suggestion  in  regard  to  counter  extension, 
in  fracture  of  the  thigh.  The  best  method,  doubtless,  is  with  the 
long  splint,  with  a  foot  piece,  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  long,  fas- 
tened at  right  angles,  and  a  silk  handkerchief,  well  padded, 
passing  around  the  groin.  But  when  the  injury  is  high  up,  the 
handkerchief  is  apt  to  tip  the  upper  fragment ;  in  that  case  the 
extending  splint,  should  be  placed  on  the  opposite  side  and  the 
handkerchief  passed  around  the  opposite  groin.  I  have  treated 
several   cases   in   this  way   with   perfect   success.     I   have  also 
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changed  the  splint  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  treatment 
from  one  side  to  the  other ;  as  one  groin  becomes  irritated,  place 
it  upon  the  other.  A  broken  thigh  may  be  placed  upon  the  same 
splint  as  a  broken  leg,  in  order  to  keep  it  straight,  the  extension 
being  kept  up  by  the  long  splint.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pay  any 
attention  to  the  diet  in  these  cases ;  the  man  is  not  sick  ;  all  the 
functions  are  regularly  performed.  If  a  limb  is  kept  perfectly 
still  there  will  not  necessarily  be  a  callus.  I  have  seen  such  cases 
recover  without  the  slightest  callus.  The  theory  that  nature 
always  puts  a  ring  around  the  bone  and  a  dowel  in  the  medullary 
canal,  is  very  fine,  but  not  always  true.  I  have  no  doubt  that  she 
would  for  self-preservation,  if  she  saw  herself  about  to  be  har- 
nessed to  one  of  these  complicated  splints.  I  have  treated  two 
cases  within  a  year  where  there  was  no  sign  of  a  callus ;  but 
it  is  true  that,  where  there  is  much  motion,  as  in  the  clavicle  for 
instance,  nature  does  put  on  splints — a  sort  of  a  starch  bandage,  a 
gutta  percha  ring,  and  sometimes  she  leaves  it  there  for  a  long 
time.  A  surgeon  may  know  with  what  success  his  efforts  to 
keep  a  limb  straight  have  been  attended,  by  the  defence  nature 
throws  out  to  keep  away  motion.  The  callus  now  and  then 
forms  upon  one  side,  and  gives  the  limb  the  appearance  of  being 
crooked,  which  it  retains  for  a  long  time. 

There  is  one  accident  met  with  quite  often,  but  I  think  not 
always  recognized,  called  the  green  stick  fracture.  Frank  H. 
Hamilton  has  published  a  capital  paper  upon  it  in  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Medicine  for  November,  1857.  It  always  occurs  in 
young  persons.  When  called  to  such  an  accident  the  limb  is  found 
bent,  and  in  attempting  to  adjust  it,  a  slight  crepitus  may  some- 
times be  noticed,  but  when  once  in  place  it  has  but  little  tendency 
to  displace  itself.  I  have  seen  three  cases  within  a  year,  and  Dr. 
Crosby  informs  me  that  he  has  been  called  to  five.  His  cases 
were  all  the  bones  of  the  arm,  both  bones  being  broken ;  one  of 
mine  was  the  ulna  and  radius,  and  the  others  of  the  clavicle.  The 
name  indicates  the  nature  of  the  injury.  A  green  withe  bent 
upon  itself,  some  of  the  fibers  upon  one  side  will  give  way,  par- 
tially break.  Cases  are  also  met  with  in  young  subjects  where 
the  bone  is  simply  bent,  without  being  fractured. 
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In  manufacturing  cities  we  meet  with  compound  fractures, 
where  the  soft  parts  are  completely  torn  off  of  one  side  of  the 
arm  or  leg,  and  where  the  bones  over-ride.  Such  cases  cannot  be 
extended  by  any  apparatus  in  the  form  of  a  splint,  because  it 
cannot  be  applied.  In  a  case  that  occurred  in  Manchester  about 
a  year  since,  a  man  had  his  arm  broken  and  the  soft  parts  torn 
completely  off  of  the  back  of  it.  The  fracture  was  oblique,  the 
bones  lapping  over,  and  it  could  not  be  kept  in  place.  With  a 
common  bradawl,  I  made  a  hole  through  the  ends  of  the  bones 
and  passed  through  a  silver  wire,  brought  the  ends  out  and  twisted 
them  together.  The  limb  was  kept  perfectly  in  place,  but  the 
man  died  within  a  week,  from  other  injuries  received  at  the  time, 
so  that  I  cannot  say  with  what  success  it  might  have  been 
attended. 

I  have  never  seen  but  two  cases  of  ununited  fracture,  one  of 
the  thigh  and  the  other  of  the  leg.  Both  were  cured  by 
the  application  of  starch  bandages,  putting  the  patients  upon 
crutches,  making  them  bear  all  the  weight  possible  upon  the 
injured  limb. 

Within  the  last  two  years,  I  have  seen  three  cases  of  illiac 
abscess,  two  of  which  I  opened  arid  the  other  went  to  Boston, 
and  I  have  not  seen  him  since.  The  first  case,  Mr.  A.,  aged 
about  thirty-five,  complained  of  pain  in  the  illiac  region  for 
several  months  before  any  swelling  was  noticed ;  meanwhile,  he 
was  treated  for  rheumatism.  He  consulted  the  surgeons  at  the 
Massachusetts  Hospital ;  they  detected  matter,  but  were  not 
inclined  to  meddle  with  it.  It  pointed  upon  the  thigh,  below 
Poupart's  ligament.  I  opened  it  with  a  large  trocar,  when  about 
two  pints  of  matter  escaped,  and  more  or  less  was  discharged 
daily  for  a  year,  then  it  ceased.  The  patient  has  since  died  of 
consumption.  The  other,  Mr.  P.,  of  Derry,  aged  about  twenty- 
eight,  also  complained  of  pain  and  was  treated  for  rheumatism 
for  about  one  year  before  I  saw  him.  I  opened  the  abscess  above 
Poupart*s  ligament ;  it  discharged  for  about  a  year,  and  now  he 
is  in  perfect  health.  I  mention  these  cases  because  they  are  not 
common,  and  to  give  my  testimony  in  favor  of  opening  abscesses 
early.     It  is  not  necessary  to  use  a  complicated  instrument  to 
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pump  the  pus  out,  for  fear  that  a  little  atmospheric  air  will  find 
admission.  Suppose  it  does,  what  harm  will  it  do  ?  Surgeons 
will  inject  tincture  of  iodine,  but  are  terribly  afraid  of  a  little  air. 
That  is  all  nonsense.  I  make  it  a  rule  to  open  an  abscess  as  soon 
as  pus  can  be  detected  and  never  trouble  myself  about  air. 

Within  the  past  year  I  have  seen  a  case  of  dislocation  of  the 
carpal  bones  backward,  the  only  case  that  I  ever  saw.  The  ac- 
cident was  caused  by  falling  from  a  woodpile  upon  the  hand. 
Reduction  was  easily  accomplished.  Dislocations  are  generally 
easily  accomplished  if  we  go  to  work  the  right  way.  It  re- 
quires all  the  force  of  a  Jarvis'  adjuster  to  pull  a  hip  in  place,  but 
a  little  manipulation  will  reduce  it  with  very  little  force.  A  sur- 
geon can  hardly  pull  a  dislocated  thumb  in  place,  but  how  easily 
one  may  be  pushed  in  after  Professor  Crosby's  method.  A  dislo- 
cated elbow  can  be  pushed  much  easier  than  it  can  be  pulled  in 
place. 

The  following  cases  are  furnished  by  Dr.  Thomas  Sanborn,  of 
Newport : 

CASE  OF  BLEEDING  FUNGUS. 

BY  THOMAS  SANBORN,  H.   D. 

Mr.  W.  applied  for  advice  March,  1858,  exhibitlDg  a  bleeding  fungus  on 
the  outer  portion  of  the  plantar  surface  of  the  left  foot,  of  several  months* 
standing.  At  this  time  there  was  no  enlargement  of  the  inguinal  glands. 
I  advised  excision.  He  returned  in  August ;  the  fnngus  had  been  removed 
with  caustic  by  a  woman  in  Manchester,  of  rather  an  acid  cognomen. 
About  the  time  of  its  cicatrisation,  the  patient  discovered  a  tumor  in  the 
groin,  which  continued  to  enlarge,  in  spite  of  iodine  internally  and  external- 
ly, until  it  became  as  large  as  his  fist.  I  removed  it  by  excision,  November 
22,  1858,  ligating  the  vessels  both  arteries  and  veins,  the  former  being 
very  much  enlarged.  We  were  obliged  to  dissect  the  tumor  out,  not  being 
able  to  separate  it  with  the  handle  of  the  knife.  Within  a  few  weeks, 
before  the  wound  had  quite  cicatrised,  another  tumor  of  a  venous  color 
appeared  near  the  cicatrix  of  the  one  destroyed  on  the  foot,  then  another 
on  the  inside  of  the  thigh.  At  this  time,  April  19th,  about  thirty  of  the 
Babcutaneous  glands  are  enlarged  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut, 
on  the  limbs,  in  the  axilla  and  upon  various  parts  of  the  body.  I  removed 
the  one  on  the  thigh  April  12th,  which  had  assumed  a  malignant  color,  hav- 
ing been  treated  by  his  own  and  some  of  his  friends'  prescriptions.  The 
tumor  removed  from  the  inguinal  region  was  evidently  encepnaloid.  His 
father  died  from  the  effects  of  scrofulous  ulceration  and  an  abscess. 
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CASE  OP  GUNSHOT  WOUND. 

BT  THOHAS  8ANB0BN,  U.  D. 

Mr.  H.,  from  an  adjoiniDg  town,  while  standing  in  a  blacksmith's  shop, 
fiicing  the  forgei  where  some  men,  not  regarding  the  advice  of  a  prudent 
mother's  son,  were  engaged  in  meltine  a  bullet  from  a  rifle,  received  the 
missile  in  his  thigh,  there  being,  what  tiaey  had  not  bargained  for,  powder  in 
the  barrel.  The  ragged  slug  carried  with  it  pieces  of  cloth  from  the  pants 
and  shirt.  It  passed  upwara  and  outward,  lodging  under  the  vastus  extemus 
muscle,  about  three  iocnes  below  the  trochanter,  after  traveling  in  the  limb 
five  or  six  inches.  In  consultation  with  Drs.  Gregg  and  Barton,  after 
learning  its  direction  with  the  probe  without  being  able  to  feel  it,  m 
decided  to  cut  for  the  ball.  I  made  an  incision  five  inches  in  length,  through 
the  integuments,  fascie  and  muscle,  over  the  part  indicated  by  the  probe.  We 
found  the  ball  below  the  line  of  its  track  as  suggested  by  l5r.  Gregg,  which 
we  removed  and  explored  the  wound,  but  found  no  other  foreign  substance. 
The  bullet  was  enclosed  with  the  four  pieces  of  cloth,  corresponding  in  num- 
ber and  shape  with  the  pieces  cut  from  the  dress.  The  ball  had  been  bat- 
tered and  broken  with  a  heated  rod,  which  fortunately  for  the  operator  did 
not  perforate  it.  The  pieces,  eight  in  number,  were  all  rolled  up  in  the 
patches  carried  in  from  pants  and  shirt.  Cold  water  dressings  were  applied 
and  continued  until  the  wound  had  nearly  healed.  Gave  Dover's  powders 
at  night ;  bowels  moved  every  other  day.  The  patient  was  able  to  walk  to 
the  door  on  the  eighteenth  day,  and  suffered  but  little  pain  during  recovery. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  house,  about  three  hours  after  the  injury,  Mr.  H. 
was  quietly  reading  the  news.  He,  most  of  the  time,  superintended  the 
application  of  water  to  the  wound,  being  assured  that  rum  would  cause  the 
wound  to  be  painful,  his  prejudices  inclining  to  the  use  of  alcohol  with  the 
water.  Some  suppuration  took  place  from  the  gunshot  wound,  the  other 
healing  by  first  intention. 

I  have  been  called  upon  to  treat  two  gunshot  wounds  witbin  the 
past  year,  caused  by  accidental  discharge  of  a  pistol.  In  one 
case  the  bullet  entered  the  left  leg  upon  the  inside,  just  above  the 
knee,  and  passed  obliquely  into  the  poplitens.  The  probe  failed 
to  detect  it,  and  I  did  not  attempt  to  search  for  it.  The  leg  was 
well  within  two  weeks,  and  he  has  not  experienced  the  least  in- 
convenience since.  The  ot^er  case  received  a  charge  of  powder 
and  wadding  in  the  top  of  the  foot,  passing  down  between  the 
metatarsal  bones.  I  did  not  attempt  to  remove  the  wadding  till 
suppuration  had  taken  place.  The  leg  was  well  within  three 
weeks. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Twitchell,  of  Keene,  for  the  following 
cases: 
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CASK  OF  ABSCESS  OF  THE  TIBIA. 

BY  GEO.  B.  TWrrCHELL,  M.  D. 

The  case  of  abscess  occurred  in  a  lad,  about  twelve  years  of  age,  residing 
in  the  town  of  Marlboro*.  The  history  of  the  case  as  I  learned  it  from  his 
father,  was  that  some  five  years  since  he  had  a  typhoid  fever.  After  recov- 
ery had  ulcers  upon  the  tibia,  from  the  middle  of  the  ancle,  which  troubled 
him  for  a  length  of  time,  during  which  there  was,  at  various  times,  exfolia- 
tion of  bone  ;  the  cicatrices  were  well  marked.  About  one  year  after  the 
ulcers  healed,  being  four  years  before  I  saw  him,  he  first  began  to  be 
troubled  with  pain  in  the  head  of  the  tibia ;  felt  mostly  during  the  night 
and  at  some  days'  interval,  his  general  health  being  good.  With  the  lapse 
of  time  the  pain  became  much  more  severe  and  more  frequent ;  still  the 
severe  paroxysms  were  only  felt  in  the  night,  and  then  so  severe  as  to  entirely 
prevent  sleep.  No  treatment  had  given  him  any  relief.  I  found  the  integ- 
uments about  the  head  of  the  tibia  discolored  and  thickened  ;  slight  tender- 
ness which  was  more  marked  about  two  inches  below,  and  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  head.  I  diagnosed  abscess  of  the  bone,  and  advised  trephining.  I 
operated  about  ten  days  after,  on  February  22d,  of  the  present  year. 
After  making  a  longitudinal  incision  over  the  seat  of  the  greatest  tenderness, 
I  removed,  with  a  trephine,  a  button  of  bone  about  one  half  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  bone  was  unusually  thick  and  vascular.  Upon  removing 
the  button,  what  appeared  to  be  a  sack  pressed  up  into  the  cavity,  and  upon 
rupturing  this,  about  two  drachms  of  well  formed  pus  was  discharged.  I 
then  removed,  with  a  probe,  a  sack  which  evidently  lined  the  whole  cavity 
in  the  bone,  but  adhered  to  it  only  slightly.  This  was  the  pus  secreting 
membrane.  The  patient  has  been  doing  quite  well  since ;  there  has  been  no 
return  of  the  pain,  and  had  not  the  ulcers  broken  out  afresh,  he  undoubted- 
ly would  have  been  quite  well  now.  I  should  have  said  that  I  administered 
chloroform,  which  answered  admirably.  The  ulcers  have  now  nearly 
healed. 


CASE  OF  LITHOTOMY  IN  FEMALE. 

BY  GEO.   B.  TWITCHELL,  M.  D. 

The  case  of  lithotomy  occurred  in  a  lady,  aged  sixty-three.  She  had 
been  laboring  under  what  was  supposed  to  be  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
bladder ;  but  the  difficulty  had  so  much  increased  within  the  last  winter,  that 
I  was  called,  and  upon  introducing  a  sound,  a  large  stone  was  discovered. 
My  first  thought  was  to  dilate  the  urethra  ;  but  the  irritation  was  so  great 
that  I  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  idea,  neither  did  I  think  it  safe  to 
subject  her  to  delay  or  the  irritation  that  would  necessarily  be  attendant 
upon  the  operation  of  crushing  and  removing  the  stone  ;  I  therefore  deter- 
mined to  remove  it  by  cutting.  Accordingly  upon  the  eighteenth  of  April, 
two  weeks  ago,  after  fully  etherizing  the  patient,  an  assistant  pulling  up  the 
mons  venus,  I  passed  a  director  into  the  bladder  through  the  urethra,  and, 
with  a  straight  probe-pointed  bistoury,  incised  the  urethra  upward  toward 
the  sympbasis  pubis,  sufficient  to  pass  my  finger  into  the  bladder.    I  then 
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pasaed  a  small  pair  of  lithotomy  forceps  into  the  bladder  and  seized  the 
stoDe,  but  findiBg  it  to  large  to  remove  whole,  I  broke  it  and  remoyed  it  in 
three  pieces.  The  stone  was  irregular  in  form,  somewhat  conical,  having  a 
broad  tubercle  near  one  extremity,  which  was  attached  to  the  principal 
stone  by  a  narrow  neck.  Its  longest  diameter  was  one  inch  and  five  eighus; 
its  shortest  through  the  tubercle,  one  inch  and  one  sixteenth  ;  its  we^ht 
was  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  grains.  The  patient  has  been  progressmg 
finely  ;  she  is  now,  May  3d,  about  the  house ;  the  wound  has  nearly  cica- 
trised ;  she  retains  her  urine,  and  has  perfect  control  over  the  bladder  and 
its  contents. 

Dr.  Twitchell  speaks  of  using  chloroform  in  one  case  and  etber 
in  the  other.  Is  not  .ether  on  the  whole  the  best  ?  Chloroform 
has  slain  its  hundreds,  and  not  a  single  death  to  my  knowledge 
has  sulphuric  ether  produced.  Chloroform,  too,  has  proved 
fatal  in  the  hands  of  some  of  our  best  surgeons.  Ether  is  per- 
fectly safe  and  there  are  no  contra-indications  to  its  use,  that  I 
know  of.  I  took  it  at  the  rate  of  three  and  one  half  pounds  per 
day  for  three  weeks,  for  inflammatory  rheumatism,  involving  the 
heart.     This  is  a  great  story,  but  nevertheless  true. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Josiah  Crosby  for  the  following  ca^es  : 


AMPUTATION  OF  SHOULDER  JOINT. 

BY  JOSIAH  CROSBY,  M.  D. 

Within  the  last  fourteen  years  I  have  amputated  the  shoulder  joint  four 
times,  and  removed  the  head  of  the  humerus  once.  The  first  case  was  gun- 
shot wound  ;  the  second  and  third  raih'oad  accidents  ;  in  the  fourth  the  arm 
was  caught  in  the  gearing  of  a  fiouring  mill.  In  all  these  cases  except  the 
last,  the  bones  were  crushed  to  the  head  ;  in  the  last,  the  one  caught  in  tiie 
mill,  the  bone  was  uninjured  high  up,  but  the  brachial  artery  was  completely 
severed  high  up.  The  integumenii  in  three  of  the  cases  were  so  de- 
stroyed that  it  was  impossible  to  get  clear  cut  edges  for  dressing.  In  all 
of  the  operations  the  head  of  the  bone  was  disarticulated  and  removed  from 
its  socket  first,  then  the  artery  was  easily  reached  and  secured.  The  soft 
parts  were  then  trimmed  with  as  much  economy  as  possible,  to  give  covering 
to  the  wound.  The  first  three  cases  made  a  good  recovery.  In  the  fourth 
case,  an  attempt  was  made  to  save  the  arm,  but,  on  the  second  day  there 
was  manifestly  such  a  want  of  vitalitv  that  the  operation  was  performed, 
but  with  no  advantage  to  the  patient  wno  died  on  the  fourth  day  firom  the 
injury. 

I  would  remark  here  that  I  amputated  at  the  shoulder  joint  in 
1855,  after  the  method  proposed  by  Dr.  Crosby,  i.  e.,  removing 
the  head  of  the  bone,  and  then  ligating  the  artery  before  dividing 
the  soft  parts. 
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EEMOVAL  OF  HEAD  OF  HUMERUS. 

BT  JOSIAH  CBOSBT,  M.  D. 

The  case  in  which  the  head  of  the  humerus  was  removed  was  that  of  a 
youDg  married  lady,  of  great  refinement  and  intelligence,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  our  city.  Sometime  in  1852,  she  b^an  to  complain  of  pain 
in  the  left  shoulder  joint.  It  was  considered  rheumatism  at  first,  and  subse- 
quently neuralgia.  Notwithstanding  the  use  of  a  variety  of  remedies,  the 
pain  continued  and  constantly  increased,  until,  in  the  autumn  of  1853,  it 
began  to  discharge  pus  from  two  or  three  openings  in  the  axilla,  and 
one  above  the  tendons  of  the  pectoralis  muscle.  The  discharge  contin- 
ued and  increased  till  April,  1854. 

At  this  time  a  consultation  was  had,  and  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  gentlemen  present,  that  the  removal  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  was  the 
only  thing  that  could  give  relief.  On  the  twentieth  of  April,  1854, 1  per- 
formed the  operation,  assisted  by  Professors  Kimball  and  Crosby.  The 
operation  was  performed  in  the  usual  way,  with  the  loss  of  but  little  blood, 
using  the  chain  saw  to  remove  the  head  of  the  bone.  Mrs.  C.  was  highly 
scrofulous ;  had  lost  a  sister  a  few  years  before  with  consumption.  At  the 
time  of  the  operation  her  health  was  very  much  impaired ;  she  had  a  con- 
stant cough  without  expectoration,  great  emaciation,  night  sweats,  and  but 
little  appetite.  For  a  few  first  dressings  everything  looked  well,  as  if  most 
of  the  wound  would  heal  by  the  first  intention  ;  but  it  soon  began  to  break 
away,  and  for  months  it  seemed  as  if  it  never  would  heal.  Her  general 
health  improved,  and  ultimately  the  wound  healed,  excepting  two  or  three 
small  openings,  which  continued  to  discharge  a  small  quantity  of  pus  as 
long  as  she  lived.  For  more  than  three  years  she  enjoyed  very  good  nealth, 
regained  her  usual  amount  of  flesh,  and  enjoyed  all  the  comforts  of  life  that 
affluence  and  an  affectionate  husband  could  furnish.  There  was  some  motion 
in  the  joint,  but  not  extensive ;  the  forearm  was  very  useful. 

In  1857,  her  health  declined,  her  cough  returned,  and  she  passed  the  win- 
ter of  1857-8  at  Cuba,  with  little  or  no  benefit  to  her  health,  and  she  con- 
tinued to  fail  until  her  death,  in  February,  1859.  Her  life  was  extended  at 
least  five  years  by  the  operation. 

It  may  be  asked  why  it  did  not  entirely  heal.  I  can  only  say  that  it  is 
possible  that  the  articulating  surface  of  the  scapula  had  become  diseased 
before  the  operation,  although  it  appeared  perfectly  sound  at  the  time. 


PERFORATION  OF  THE  FEMUR. 

BY  JOSIAH  CROSBY,  M.  D. 

Mr.  H.,  aged  thirty-five,  when  ten  years  old,  had  necrosis  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  femur,  near  the  external  condyle.  During  the  progress  of  the 
disease  he  fell  and  fractured  the  bone  at  the  place  affected.  Both  recovered 
together,  and  he  had  apparantly  a  good  limb,  until  March,  1857,  when  he 
was  attacked  with  pain  in  the  seat  of  the  old  disease.  The  pain  intermitted, 
80  that  for  days  he  would  be  perfectly  free  from  it,  when  it  would  return,  in- 
creasing in  severity  and  duration,  until  he  was  obliged  to  relincjuish  his  busi- 
ness (a  machinist)  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  care  of  his  limb.    The 
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pain  became  bo  severe  that  he  was  obliged  to  resort  to  large  qnantities  of 
morphine  and  ether  to  get  any  rest.  His  flesh  wasted  ;  the  whole  limb  was 
macn  smaller  than  the  other ;  no  swelling  and  bat  little  tenderness,  and  that 
only  when  considerable  pressure  was  made  on  the  seat  of  the  pain.  A  great 
variety  of  treatment  was  resorted  to  with  no  permanent  benefit,  and  with 
very  little  temporary  relief.  Several  surgeons  were  consulted,  but  all  to  no 
purpose ;  the  patient  constantly  ctow  worse  until  he  and  his  friends  were 
fearful  that  he  might  lose  limb  or  nis  life. 

I  visited  him  on  the  fourteenth  of  January,  1858,  and  proposed  perfora- 
tion of  the  bone,  Dr.  Hubbard,  of  this  city,  and  Dr.  Paige,  of  Oandia, 
his  attending  ph^^cian,  being  present.  The  operation  was  performed  the 
same  day.  An  incision  one  inch  long  was  made  on  the  outside  of  the  leg, 
about  three  inches  above  the  articulating  surface  of  the  external  condyle,  and, 
at  the  suggestion  of  my  friend  Dr.  Buck,  the  perforation  was  made  nearly 
through  the  cancellated  structure,  with  a  three  eighths  of  an  inch  gouge  bit, 
placed  in  a  common  bit-stock.  The  instrument  perforated  the  bone  with 
perfect  ease  in  a  half  a  minute.  The  bone  appeared  perfectly  healthy,  and 
no  pus  appeared.  The  wound  was  kept  open  by  lint  to  prevent  immediate 
union.  The  pain  ceased  a  few  days  after  the  operation  was  performed,  and 
the  patient's  appetite  soon  returning,  he  rapidly  recovered,  and  is  now  enjoy- 
ing good  healtn  with  apparently  a  sound  limb. 

This  case  is  similar  to  those  described  as  neuralgia  of  the  bone. 
A  case  is  reported  in  the  February  number  of  the  Lancet,  where 
Mr.  Stanley  perforated  the  internal  cuneiform  of  the  foot ;  only 
a  drop  or  two  of  pus  escaped. 


CASES  OF  STRANGULATED  HEBNLA.. 

BY  JOSIAH  GROSBT,  M.  D. 

There  is  perhaps  no  disease  of  which  so  many  persons  die,  over  which  the 
surgeon  has  so  much  control  as  strangulated  hernia.  Yery  few  persoDS 
would  lose  their  lives  by  it  if  the  operation  was  performed  sufficiently  early. 
Too  much  fear  of  an  operation  is  generally  entertained  by  the  attendii^ 
physician,  and  sometimes  great  opposition  is  made  to  it  by  tne  patient  ana 
his  friends,  all  tending  to  dan^rous  delay.    I  have  never  lost  but  one 

gatient  from  hernia  where  I  have  had  the  management  of  the  case  from  the 
eginning,  but  have  lost  several  where  I  have  operated  for  others.  I  think 
all  sargeons  can  say  as  Mr.  Key  did,  that  he  had  often  regretted  performing 
the  operations  too  late,  but  never  too  early.  There  is  no  time  so  late  that 
the  patient  should  not  have  the  only  chance  for  life  that  an  operation  gives, 
except  he  be  in  articulo  mortis^ 

My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  this  subject  by  the  fact  that  since  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  this  society,  I  have  operated  three  times,  and  all  the 
cases  have  proved  fatal  from  delay  in  the  operation.  Two  of  the  cases  were 
females  and  one  male  —  all  very  small  protrusion  and  old  cases,  where  there 
had  been,  probably,  a  small  portion  of  omentum  permanently  protruded  (of 
years,  and  occasionally  a  small  portion  of  intestine  would  be  forced  down 
with  it    Such  was  the  case  at  the  time  of  these  operations.    In  neitfaer  of 
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the  cases  was  there  two  inches  of  intestine  strangulated.  These  cases  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  saved  by  an  early  operation.  It  is  very  difficult  tb 
say  how  much  time  may  safely  be  consumed  in  making  eiforts  at  reduction 
by  taxis ;  but  one  thing  is  very  certain,  that  severe  efforts  long  continued  or 
frequently  repeated  are  far  worse  and  more  dangerous  than  it  would  be  to 
use  the  other  common  remedies,  warm  bath,  cold  or  warm  local  applications, 
ether,  etc.,  and  not  resort  to  taxis  at  all. 

The  case  to  which  I  referred  as  the  only  one  that  I  ever  lost,  was  a  very 
singular  one.  In  1832,  Mr.  K.,  was  attacked  with  the  ordinary  symptoms 
of  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  severe  pain,  vomiting,  etc.,  which  continued 
several  days  and  terminated  fatally.  A  post  mortem  examination  showed 
the  disease  to  have  been  hernia.  There  was  no  tumor  in  the  inguinal  region  ; 
thei*e  had  never  been  a  testicle  on  that  side.  The  intestine  passed  through 
the  internal  ring  and  then  upward  between  the  internal  and  external  oblique 
muscles,  and  was  not  discovered  till  death. 

Dr.  Crosby's  remarks  on  taxis  suggest  to  me  a  method  that  I 
have  not  seen  described  in  books,  but  one  which  I  always  adopt. 
A  person  who  has  had  hernia  for  years,  and  is  constantly  in  the  habit 
of  reducing  it,  understands  the  usual  method  of  taxis  better  than 
we  do,  and  if  he  cannot  manipulate  the  bowel  into  place,  ten 
chances  to  one  if  the  surgeon  can.  I  place  the  patient's  hips 
higher  than  his  head,  by  raising  the  foot  of  the  bedstead  a  foot  or 
more,  flex  the  thighs  upon  the  body,  then  grasp  the  integuments 
and  subcutaneous  tissue,  as  deeply  as  possible,  each  side  of  the 
neck  of  the  tumor,  with  the  thumb  and  fisgers  of  each  hand,  lift 
the  integuments  up  and  give  a  lateral  sawing  motion,  try  to 
enlarge  the  opening,  but  do  not  touch  the  tumor.  I  have  reduced 
hernia  by  this  method,  when  the  attempt  had  been  made  for  hours 
at  reduction  in  the  ordinary  way. 

CASES  OP  PROLAPSUS  ANI. 

B7  JOSIAH  CBOSBT,  M.  D. 

A  little  girl,  six  years  of  age,  had  from  infancy  been  troubled  with  pro- 
lapsus ani,  the  disease  becoming  more  and  more  troublesome  as  she  advanced 
in  age,  and  at  length  became  very  alarming  from  the  hemorrhage  that  fol- 
lowed every  operation  of  the  bowels.  "When  I  first  saw  her  the  protrusion 
was  very  large  and  made  up  of  a  mass  of  varicose  veins.  Immediately  after 
the  morning  evacuation,  ether  was  administered  and  the  tumor  drawn  down, 
and  the  whole  included  in  four  ligatures  and  returned  into  the  rectum.  No 
pain  or  inflammation  followed  the  operation,  the  ligatures  came  away  in  a 
few  days,  and  the  patient  was  permanently  cured. 

Mr.  D.,  aged  28,  has  from  early  life  been  troubled  with  what  he  called 


piles.  The  disease  has  greatly  increased  withm  the  last  four  years ;  er&j 
movement  of  the  bowels  prodnoed  protmsion,  pain  and  sometimes  hemor- 
rhage. His  saffering  was  so  great  that  he  coold  not  leave  home  for  a  day. 
He  was  obliged  to  use  a  cold  water  injection,  in  the  evening  just  before 
going  to  bed  to  produce  an  evacuation,  and  then  retire  immediately  as  the 
only  relief  from  extreme  pain  and  bleeding.  He  became  pale  and  ema- 
ciated, and  life  was  a  burden  to  him.  The  mucous  membrane  on  examina- 
tion was  found  highly  congested  and  in  a  granular  state.  Ether  was  adaun- 
istered,  and  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Buck,  the  whole  of  the  protruded  portion 
was  included  in  two  ligatures,  and  returned  into  the  rectum.  Very  severe 
pain  followed  the  operation  for  three  or  four  days.  There  was  very  littie 
mflammation,  and  the  pain  was  attributed  to  a  portion  of  common  integu- 
ment which  was  included  in  the  ligatures.  The  recovery  was  rapid  and  he  is 
now  in  perfect  health. 


OASES  OF  VARICOCELE. 

BT  JOSIAH  GBOSBY,  H.  D. 

Mr.  B.  and  Mr.  D.,  one  eighteen  and  the  other  twenty-five,  had  been 
troubled  with  varicocele  for  several  years.  One  of  them  liad  been  treated 
for  hernia ;  both  were  painful,  and  very  little  relief  was  obtained  from  the 
suspensory  bandage.  Ricord's  subcutaneous  operation  was  performed  on 
both  with  good  success.  Yery  little  pain  or  inflammation  followed  the 
operation.  The  ligature  of  one  was  removed  on  the  fourth  day  and  the 
other  in  the  early  part  of  the  third.  In  both  cases  the  ligatures  were  tied 
over  a  piece  of  chamois  leather.  The  operation  is  easily  performed  and  I 
think  quite  safe. 

I  have  operated  four  ^imes  for  varicocele ;  two  of  the  case  were 
successful  and  the  others  not  quite.  I  directed  one  of  them  to 
wear  a  truss  over  the  spermatic  vessels  as  they  pass  over  Hie 
pubis,  and  that  effected  a  cure.  I  mention  these  cases  to  add  my 
testimony  to  that  of  Dr.  Crosby  as  to  the  safety  of  the  operation. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Hill,  of  Dover,  for  the  following  case : 
CASE  OF  ACCIDENT  TO  THE  CAROTID. 

BY  LEVI  O.   HILL,  H.   D. 

W.  N.  R.,  age  fourteen,  was  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  October,  1858, 
while  at  play  with  other  boys  in  the  entry  of  our  high  school  house,  thrown 
upon  a  hat  and  coat  pin  with  such  violence  as  to  carry  away  the  pin,  split 
the  wood  to  which  it  was  screwed,  and  both  boy  and  pin  went  floatios 
across  the  entry.  The  pin  entered  just  below  and  behind  the  left  ear  and 
passed  downward  and  forward  till  it  reached  and  wounded  the  trachea. 
The  pin  was  immediately  withdrawn,  but  before  the  teacher  had  reached 
him  he  had  bled  largely  and  fainted.  A  finger  was  placed  over  the  wound 
and  he  was  convey^  home.    At  the  time  of  our  first  visit  there  was  no 
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hemorrhage,  and  we  simply  applied  a  strip  of  adhesive  plaster,  a  compreas 
and  bandage.  He  went  along  very  well  for  just  two  weeks,  when  hemor- 
rhage came  on,  and  notwithstanding  the  amplications  of  cold,  astringents, 
compresses,  etc.,  blood  would  escape  at  irregolar  intervals  rapidly  and  largely. 
It  sometimes  bled  so  freely  as  to  threaten  me.  Blood  filled  the  parts  around 
the  wound,  and  with  the  extravasation  and  some  inflammation  the  whole 
side  of  the  neck  and  face  was  enormously  swollen,  the  head  turned  far  to  the 
right,  left  eye  distorted,  in  fact  he  was  woefully  disfigured.  The  fre- 
quent and  large  bleedings,  nothwithstanding  the  means  ui^,  suggested  Ihe 
propriety  of  tying  the  carotid ;  but  feeble  constitution,  bad  general  health, 
bloodv  expectoration,  doubt  about  recovery  under  any  circumstances,  and 
unwilungness  on  the  part  of  parents,  determined  us  not  to  attempt  the 
operation,  but  trust  to  nature  and  such  means  or  aids  as  we  might  be  able  to 
give.  Ulceration  took  place  to  some  extent,  i.  e,,  the  wound,  at  first  only 
three  or  four  Imes  in  diameter,  became  more  than  an  inch.  After  the  lapse 
of  about  two  weeks  and  the  ulceration,  we  introduced  pledgets  of  lint  satu- 
rated with  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  which  seemed  to  have  a  good  effect ; 
and  after  a  few  days  and  a  few  applications  of  the  iron,  the  hemorrhs^ 
ceraed  altogether.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  gradually  recovering  and 
now,  notwithstanding  the  head  is  inclined  to  the  ri^t  side,  and  some  coush 
and  occasionally  a  littie  bloody  expectoration  with  a  sensation,  as  ne 
describes  it, "  as  if  it  was  goinff  to  bleed,"  he  is  abroad,  has  been  in  school, 
and  promises  to  be  aboot  as  berwe  the  accident 
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ON  THE  DUTIES  OP  PHYSICIANS. 


BT   WILLIAM  LAIOHTOK,  M.  D. 

The  duties  of  the  physician,  although  confined  to  the  human 
system,  extend  from  the  study  of  nature's  perfect  laws,  through 
man's  varied  and  uncertain  condition  down  to  the  imperfect  laws 
of  man's  own  making ;  and  however  vast  may  be  himian  intellect, 
the  bounds  of  the  physician's  sphere  are  not  yet  reached*  In  our 
medical  societies,  a  cheering  influence  is  given  by  brilliant  minds, 
and  wisdom  holds  us  fast  to  the  facts  of  experience,  truth  and 
reason,  promptly  rejecting  pretension  and  delusion,  demanding  an 
observance  of  our  duties  and  responsibilities  to  the  public,  while 
it  yet  has  to  plead  with  that  public,  that  nature's  laws  may 
enlighten  its  conventional  life.  And,  however  much  we  feel  our 
own  weakness  in  these  associations,  we  feel  also  protected  by  the 
enlarged  judgment  and  combined  charity  of  the  exalted  mind 
around  us. 

The  study  of  the  human  system  as  presented  in  the  whole  of 
the  physician's  labor,  is  co-extensive  with  all  causes  and  effects 
which  can  any  way  influence  that  system,  or  any  way  alter  its 
condition.  It  is  not  alone  the  physical  structure,  but  the  mental 
in  relation  to  the  physical,  and  both  mental  and  physical  in  rela- 
tion to  the  modifying  circumstances  of  life,  and  in  relation  to  a 
supreme  law  of  nature,  that  is  always  acting  upon  us  with  its 
exact  legitimate  force,  however  limited  may  be  our  knowledge  of 
it ;  and  so  elosdy  is  moral  conduct  connected  with  physical  con- 
dition, the  civil  law  regulating  its  course  should  also  be  embraced 
in  his  studies.  Man's  position  in  the  universe  as  an  intelligent 
being,  is  very  much  as  he  has  conception  of  that  supreme  law. 
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and  tmderstandB  that  the  grade  of  his  existence  and  higher  desti- 
nies depend  upon  his  obeying  it. 

His  ability  and  opportunity  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  this  law 
depends  so  much  upon  the  condition  of  his  own  organism  and  its 
functions,  together  with  conventional  regulations,  which  are  favor- 
able to  their  highest  action  and  most  healthy  preservation,  that 
the  importance  of  these  conditions  is  about  equal  to  his  intellect- 
ual and  moral  position,  and  places  the  duties  of  our  profession  in 
the  highest  grade  of  man's  pursuits. 

The  formation  of  a  large  part  of  the  civic  law,  if  not  the  whole 
statute,  should  be  under  the  direction  of  a  medical  department, 
and  rendered  only  as  is  consistent  with  the  laws  of  health.  The 
organism  and  functional  action  of  a  nation's  people  is  the  measure 
of  that  nation's  mind  and  power.  These  conditions  are  subject  to 
the  sanatory  discipline  imposed  by  state  legislation,  and  that  leg- 
islation should  be  based  upon  the  laws  of  life  and  health,  and 
matured  by  the  study  of  man  in  all  his  relations  and  conditions  of 
life ;  keeping  in  view  morality  and  liberty  as  the  first  objects  of 
their  labors,  securing,  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  health  and 
reason  as  the  surest  means  of  obtaining  them.  And  for  the  weak 
and  erring,  a  class  which  certainly  has  just  demands  upon  our 
sympathies,  protection  and  favor  should  be  granted,  with  a  course 
of  treatment  adapted  to  the  nature  of  their  weakness,  saving  them 
from  dens  of  poison  and  imposition,  restoring  health  and  impart- 
ing to  them  a  better  knowledge  of  themselves  and  their  duties. 

Upon  this  study  of  man,  which  is  the  proper  study  of  the 
physician,  is  based  about  all  that  really  profits  the  human  family 
and  that  requires  legislative  action.  Within  your  duties  then  are 
involved  the  scope  of  the  human  mind,  the  dignity  of  the  human 
character,  and  the  brightness  of  the  nation's  glory;  for  the  high 
grade  of  all  these  virtues  does  depend  upon  that  healthy  tone  ot 
the  people's  mind,  which  is  sustained  only  by  observing  the  laws 
of  health*  Your  duties,  obligations  and  influences  in  society 
are  the  most  important,  individually  and  nationally,  of  all  which 
can  be  assumed  in  any  sphere,  relative  to  the  position  and  power 
of  the  people ;  and  there  is  no  movement  made  in  society,  from 
the  humblest  cottage  school  to  our  congress  hall,  that  does  not 
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iiiTolve  the  duties  of  our  profession  and  should  be  goyemed  by 
that  unalterable  law  of  nature,  relative  to  body  and  mind,  which  is 
the  groundwork  of  the  medical  profession,  and  without  the  obser- 
vance of  which  no  human  action  can  approximate  to  perfection, 
as  it  could  with  it. 

Sympathy,  kindness  and  forbearance,  too,  are  demanded  of  the 
physician,  in  the  most  sacred  tones,  for  the  sad  manifestations  of 
the  human  character,  weakness,  sin  and  wretchedness,  arising 
from  an  unbalanced  functional  action,  diseased  condition  or  pecu- 
liar organization, —  conditions  of  the  human  system  which  are 
flrequently  made  worse  by  usages,  permitted  by  the  general  igno- 
rance of  their  true  causes,  and  usages  which  would  not  be  permit- 
ted in  this  christian  age,  were  the  true  causes  better  understood. 
That  character,  which  would  coolly  overreach  his  neighbor  in  any 
transaction  and  take  advantage  of  his  weakness,  should  be 
despised  instead  of  being  lauded  for  shrewdness ;  but  honor  to 
the  man  that  sympathises  and  forbears  with  his  fellow  man,  who, 
from  indigestion,  sleeplessness  or  over-excitement,  has  become 
irritable,  morose,  imcotfgenial,  sullen,  melanchoUy  or  even  iras- 
cible, and  extends  to  him  that  kindness  which  his  condition  de- 
mands, and  which  is  indicated  by  a  knowledge  of  functional  de- 
rangement. 

The  duties  of  improving  society,  of  protecting  the  weak  and 
unfortunate,  and  of  equalizing  the  social  power  and  condition  of 
the  human  family,  should  be  more  attended  to  by  the  physician. 
Every  statute  should  be  made  with  reference  to  health,  for  the 
health  of  the  people  is  the  measure  of  the  wealth  and  power  of 
the  nation.  The  success  of  every  nation  depends  upon  this 
power  in  connection  with  a  strong  moral  force  and  political  econ- 
omy. But  the  last  two  depend  upon  the  first ;  for  there  is  no 
strong  and  efficient  moral  force  without  health,  and  the  political 
economy  without  it  would  be  mere  imbecility  and  pauperism — 
not  that  men  need  laws  to  compel  personal  discipline  favorable  to 
Hfe,  but  that  they  do  need  light  to  discover  local  causes  and 
public  habits  which  engender  disease.  A  healthy  tone  of  each 
mind  is  sufficient  law  of  itself,  but  that  tone  may  fedl  from  some 
local  cause,  and  remain  inefficient  for  an  indefinite  time,  without 
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even  the  sufferer  knowing  it.  If  causes  and  effects  could  be  bet- 
ter traced,  it  might  be  discovered  that  the  fall  of  every  empire  is 
generated  within  its  own  domain,  and  to  consist  of  physical  de- 
rangement and  moral  turpitude,  proportionate  to  the  purity  of  the 
atmosphere,  food  and  laws  of  the  people. 

The  physician  is  nature's  student.  Her  law  is  the  orbit  of  his 
duty,  and,  of  all  men,  he  should  be  the  most  humble  inqiurer  for 
her  dictation  in  everything,  and  of  every  subject  upon  which  his 
mind  is  exercised.  The  high  position  to  be  nature's  advocate,  to 
be  the  mediation  between  her  unalterable  demands  and  the  age  yet 
ignorant  of  the  necessity  of  obeying  them,  or  fall  far  below  that 
dignity  and  greatness  which  it  was  designed  to  enjoy,  is  a  position 
worthy  of  the  most  sacred  devotion  and  of  the  loftiest  intellect  i 
and  such  is  the  character  and  action  of  mind  upon  mind,  and  the 
physician's  relation  with  the  commumty,  that  a  constant  care  is 
necessary  or  he  is  drawn  off  by  those  around  him,  from  his  solemn 
charge  in  nature's  cause.  The  rivalship  and  opposition  of  con^ 
tending  theories  may  throw  him  from  the  single  tract  of  nature's 
travel,  and  as  he  is  thus  liable  to  be  led  astray,  to  flounder  about 
in  various  experimental  practices  of  the  day,  or  to  be  pinioned  by 
some  specialty,  how  important  it  is  that  he,  with  his  profes-^ 
sional  cotemporaries,  fix  upon  a  line  of  action  commensurajte  with 
the  importance  of  their  duties.  In  fixing  upon  this  line  of  action, 
a  sacred  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  experience  of  past  ages,  and 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  multitude  in  council.  No  new  theory  or 
practice  should  be  admitted  into  the  field  until  approved  by  the 
majority  of  the  wisest  of  the  profession,  and  then  only  to  select 
from  it  what  may  be  found  valuable  and  consistent  with  the  laws 
of  health,  without  reference  to  the  source  from  whence  it  came ; 
and  any  one  practicing  or  pretending  to  practice  a  system  not  sus- 
tained by  experience  and  impartial  judgment,  does  wrong,  and 
should  be  repudiated.  A  regular  and  established  system  of  med- 
icine and  medical  authority  should  be  so  pure  as  to  stand  suf- 
ficiently high  in  public  opinion,  and  sufficiently  prominent  in 
legislation  to  be  the  arbiter  of  what  should  be  or  should  not  be 
permitted  in  any  practice  or  action  touching  the  health  of  the 
people. 
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The  hard  and  unyielding  path  of  truth  is  ours.  No  glittering 
fancy  or  poetic  rambles  should  be  allowed  to  mislead  us,  but  facts 
and  reflection  must  be  our  guides  and  our  travel.  In  every  de- 
partment of  life  the  physician's  guiding  influence  should  be  felt. 
In  the  legislative  assemblies  he  should  perceive  that  every  art, 
restricting  or  guiding  human  tastes,  propensities  or  action,  have  a 
specific  and  favorable  bearing  upon  constitution'  and  upon  char- 
acter. In  the  active  pursuits  of  life,  it  is  right  for  the  people  to 
go  on  cheerfully  and  even  thoughtlessly,  for  the  most  of  the  time, 
as  to  great  laws  and  observances  bounding  the  perfection  of 
physical  and  intellectual  life ;  but  upon  the  outer  wall,  and  out- 
side of  aU  conventionalities,  there  should  be  sentinels,  faithful  and 
watchful,  to  catch  the  spirit  of  that  law,  the  observance  of  which 
is  wisdom  and  protection  to  the  whole  citadel  of  life.  On  the 
lookout  for  the  conditions  of  the  most  perfect  functional  action 
and  existence  of  man,  should  stand  the  physician,  receiving  in- 
struction from  nature's  intonation  on  the  one  hand,  and  detecting 
violations  and  error  on  the  other,  humbly  looking  for  light  and 
guidance,  studying  man  as  he  is,  accounting  as  far  as  possible  for 
his  sufferings  and  disordered  condition;  then  as  one  who  has 
looked  to  Bee  and  studied  to  know,  as  one  who  has  stood  aloft  to 
watch  life's  errors  and  to  receive  from  nature  the  chart  of  right, 
he  should,  in  the  ocean  of  human  life,  point  out  the  shoals  on 
which  so  many  are  shipwrecked. 

All  the  works  of  man  are  directly  or  indirectly  related  to  his 
own  existence,  and  every  item  of  that  work  elevates  or  depresses 
his  condition  as  it  is  or  is  not  consistent  with  the  laws  of  his  be- 
ing, and  whatever  the  subject  of  his  action  may  be,  there  is  but 
one  right  way  to  use  it,  but  one  proper  result  to  be  obtained,  and 
all  variation  from  that  right  is  perishable  or  injurious.  Ignorance 
or  good  intention  will  not  save  the  consequences  of  error.  What- 
ever affects  man  at  all,  affects  him  in  health  and  in  every  volition 
of  soul.  And  everything  affects  him ;  every  breeze  of  air,  and 
every  shade  of  light ;  every  odour  and  every  taste ;  every  sound 
and  every  sight';  and  whatever  affects  man's  health  comes  within 
the  sphere  of  our  profession.  Whatever  affects  man's  health, 
affects  his  security  as  a  citizen ;  and  whatever  affects  one's  secu- 
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tity,  affects  the  obligations  and  increases  the  burdens  of  all. 
The  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  that  law  which  sustains  life  in 
the  most  perfect  condition,  and  to  carefully  interweave  its  princi- 
ple into  all  public  measures,  is  the  groimdwork  for  a  powerful  and 
permanent  republic,  and,  in  all  probability,  the.  rise  and  fall  of 
every  nation  before  us  has  been  in  exact  proportion  with  the  adop- 
tion of  these  principles,  whether  they  were  adopted  by  accident  or 
design.  The  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  the  prevalence  of  war  or 
peace,  the  prosperity  or  adversity  of  a  people,  the  force  and  tone 
of  society,  and  even  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  friends,  depend 
upon  a  law  in  nature  as  much  as  do  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide, 
and  this  law  relates  to  the  he^th  of  the  human  family.  A.  knowl- 
edge of  this  law  is  the  chart  of  human  goodness,  and  is  an  intel- 
lectual power  by  which  we  can  guide  our  faculties  to  the  higher 
objects  of  life,  and  study  our  future  destiny. 

Health,  and  everything  relating  to  it,  are  means  to  the  one  great 
end  —  the  supremacy  of  the  soul ;  the  high  and  noble  bearing  and 
just  dealing  between  human  beings.  However  independent  this 
principle  of  the  mind  may  exist  of  the  body,  or  however  immor- 
tal its  character,  its  manifestations  in  social  life  do  depend  upon 
the  condition  of  health ;  and  this  condition  depends  much  upon 
the  social  influences  being  based  upon  the  sanitary  laws  of  the 
human  constitution.  The  man  of  God  instructs  of  the  existence 
of  the  immortal  soul,  and  its  relations  to  the  supreme  Fatheb  ; 
and  every  sound  minded  person  feels,  knows,  is  convinced  that 
such  relations  do  exist,  and  when  in  great  distress,  his  own  soul 
caUs  spontaneously  upon  that  supreme  being,  however  imperfectly 
the  person  may  comprehend  or  speak  of  him  at  other  times.  The 
success  of  this  teaching  depends  much  upon  the  condition  and  the 
temperament  of  society.  This  condition  or  temperament  can 
not  be  fixed  always  in  a  single  case  or  a  single  generation ;  but 
with  proper  care  in  what  relates  to  the  health,  burdens,  content- 
ment and  prosperity  of  the  people,- all  of  which  are  directly  or  in- 
directly dependent  upon  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  health,  and 
should  be  under  the  direction  of  the  medical  department,  great 
progress  can  be  made ;  and  this  progress  is  the  real  improvement 
in  society.     It  is  the  production  of  that  healthy  functional  action 
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yfbich  enables  the  mind  to  aaoend  and  to  clearly  comprehend  Am 
ffreat  law  of  its  being,  which  measures  out  to  it  results  accordiBg 
to  its  obedience  to  that  law.  The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is 
one  of  the  greatest  means  to  this  end,  and,  of  all  men,  the  physi- 
cian should  advocate  the  observance  of  this  day  of  rest  and  re^Keo^ 
tion  as  the  most  salutary  enjoyed  by  man,  for  creating  and  -pre-^ 
serving  that  healthy  condition  of  body  and  mind ;  and  so  certaiB 
are  its  effects,  as  if  hidden  treasures  were  overflowing  its  holy 
precincts,  we  have  but  to  consent  to  receive  in  ordex  to  be 
enriched  with  its  purifying  influence.  And  so  with  many  laws 
and  agents  of  nature  upon  the  mind,  we  must  submit  to  them,  for 
their  ever  proving  goodness,  as  presages  to  the  right,  whether  we 
understand  them  or  not. 

Nations  have  risen,  flourished  for  a  season,  then  declined  either 
by  disease  or  the  iron  hand  of  despotism.  This  cannot  be  consis* 
tent  with  divine  will  or  any  principle  of  nature  otherwise  than  as 
the  penalty  of  violating  a  law  of  the  universe  which  is  as  unalter* 
able  as  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  human  prosperity  could  no 
more  be  the  result  of  such  violation,  than  two  and  two  could 
be  made  equal  to  Ave,  but  is  the  consequence  of  a  government 
inconsistent  with  the  law  of  human  progress,  and'  probably  would 
not  have  been  the  case  had  their  statutes  been  so  framed  that 
every  public  movement  tended  to  the  most  healthy  condition  of 
the  people,  giving  strong  and  healthy  character  to  body  and  mind, 
self  respect  and  salutary  employment.  Stagnant  and  sometimes 
exciting  atmospheres  of  crowded  locations  with  their  tippling  con- 
nections, enervate  and  degenerate  the  physical  power ;  then  fol- 
lows mental  weakness ;  then  again  follows  oppression  from  classes 
who  mistake  this  weakness  and  its  consequences  in  their  less 
favored  brothers  for  lawlessness,  or  the  unfortunates  themselves, 
from  their  weakness  and  moral  blindness,  misunderstanding  the 
causes  of  the  diflerent  social  positions,  rebel,  and  frequently 
against  those  who  would  be  the  best  reformers  of  the  evil,  and  try 
to  be ;  but  not  understanding  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  not  being 
able  to  trace  its  growth  into  the  chief  elements  of  good  society, 
which  is  good  health,  they  do  not  succeed. 

A  well  balanced  physical  system  tends  to  peace  and  content* 
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fMtii ;-  excemve  faiigtie^  and  hM  aSr,  1^  imeiMibiesii^  aitd  irrftation. 
The  pure  atmoepfeere  of  heaven  and  plain  substantial  food,  with 
weU  ]i»€^ulated  labor,  would  do  m6re  to  prevent  wickedneBs^  and 
rioting  than  all  the  model  police  that  Paris  can  boast  of.  A  sana- 
tory or  medical  police  to  arrest  the  causes  of  weakness  and  wick- 
edness, and  a  medical  jury,  to  decide  whether  or  not  human 
nature  has  been  properly  treated,  and  to  save  the  careful  surgeon 
who  feeling  hi»  dependence  upon  her  powers,  and  waiting  for  her 
indications  or  compulsatively  acting  to  her  dying  signal,  from  the 
rash  judgment  of  a  meddlesome  populace,  or  from  a  civil  tribunaf 
which  restricts  the  exhibition  of  the  laws  of  nature's  recuperative^ 
action  to  the  convenient  rules  of  a  human  court,< — such  a  medical 
jury  would  secure  the  benefits  of  scientific  surgery  to  the  people, 
and  adorn  our  temples  of  justice. 

How  wide,  then,  is  the  field  of  your  labor !  For  whatever  is  in- 
volved in  the  health  sustaining  element  of  man  is  yours  !  What- 
ever beautifies  his  image,  adorns  his  character  or  opens  his  mind 
to  the  more  heavenly  teachings,  are  fit  subjects  for  your  investi- 
gation. 

Formed  as  is  the  human  character,  step  by  step,  modeled  ani 
trained  by  its  surroundings,  manifesting  in  its  progress  the  effect 
of  previous  impression,  renders  the  importance  of  spreading  the 
right  public  infiuence  in  its  course,  of  the  highest  magnitude ; 
and  keeping  in  view  the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body,  the 
habits,  education  and  amusement  of  the  people  should,  by  public 
favor  and  infiuence,  be  inclined  to  the  cultivation  of  self  reliance, 
moral  force,  and  to  all  the  higher  aspirations  of  human  beings, 
the  tendencies  of  which  are  to  a  hig^  toned  course  in  conduct, 
quiet,  refined,  pure  and  health  sustaining.  The  sentiments  of 
ffongs  and  tones  of  their  music  have  their  specific  effect,  and  even 
the  surrounding  verdure,  the  trees,  the  fields,  all  may  be  made  the 
means  of  influencing  the  health  of  body  and  mind. 

Beyond  the  limits  of  our  present  knowledge,  there  are  in  action 
powers  or  attributes  of  nature  yet  undiscovered  by  man,  principles 
involving  the  laws  of  health,  the  more  perfect  organic  action,  and 
presenting  a  higher  life,  together  with  corresponding  intellectual 
power  and  compass,  and  it  is  only  as  we  approximate  to  a  knowU 
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e4ge  of  these  principles  that  eay  adTancement  is  made.  In  oar 
efforts  to  make  such  advancement,  we  are  in  danger  of  adopting* 
especially  in  private  action,  a  limited  and  erroneous  mode  of 
reasoning,  peculiar  to  our  own  habits  of  thinking  and  peculiar  to 
our  own  organization,  conveniencies  and  self  opinion,  instead  of 
the  one  true  course.  Man's,  even  the  philosopher's  presumption 
and  skepticism  are  among  the  greatest  hindrances  to  advancement, 
and  a  general  delusion  of  the  people  by  which  mere  conventional- 
ities pass  for  the  substance  of  important  principles,  are  together 
about  sufficient  to  wall  out  b11  true  knowledge.  All  real  improve- 
ment relates  to  man,  to  his  being,  to  his  capacity,  to  his  destiny, 
involving  always  personal  health,  ability  and  action ;  and  all  these 
relate  to  our  profession,  and  upon  us  the  labor  of  reform  falls 
heavily.  Fact  after  fact  must  be  collected  in  their  most  simple 
forms,  and,  with  their  relative  circumstancf  s,  should  be,  in  their 
natural  character,  kept  in  the  mind  of  the  physician  with  care, 
that  no  one's  theory  alters  them,  and  that  no  one's  host  mutilates 
them,  and  these  facts  carefully  consulted  as  indices  to  the  yet  un- 
known paths  in  nature's  plan.  To  these  yet  unknown  forces  act- 
ing upon  our  systems,  which  from  our  yet  unenlightened  con- 
dition of  them,  we  continually  are  crossing  the  path  of  straight 
forward  progress,  and  to  the  consequences  many  of  the  incongrui- 
ties and  diseases  of  the  human  family  may  be  attributed;  and 
many  of  the  phenomena,  both  physical  and  mental,  which  are 
occasionally  twinkling  before  the  public  mind's  eye,  will  become 
plain  and  imderstood  only  with  a  better  knowledge  of  nature's 
attributes. 

Science  is  the  physician's  field  and  not  faith,  except  in  what 
science  has  taught  him  to  believe.  Truth,  and  truth  adhered  to, 
must  be  his  motto.  '*  What  is  the  law?"  must  be  his  question; 
and  humbly  to  seek  and  fulfil  that  law  must  be  his  work.  The 
principles  involved  in  this  work  are  the  controlling  forces  of  every 
human  life,  and  they  should  be  applied,  not  only  in  the  sick  room 
and  health  regulations,  but  in  the  making  of  every  law  in  every 
community. 

How  childish  yet  man  lives  within  what  he  knows,  and  fireely 
vses  all  within  his  reach  for  his  gratification,  without  asking  what 
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law  ftumishes  them  or  on  what  law  their  continuaiice  depen4*t 
and  when  the  first  privation  comes,  he  is  as  the  mariner  without 
chart  or  compass.  Storms  of  public  commotion  terminating  in 
war,  famine  and  disease,  enfeebling  empires  for  centuries  to  fol- 
low, and  repelling  human  knowledge  almost  back  to  a  beginning, 
— these  are  the  consequences  of  such  ignorance,  as  much  as  the 
burning  of  a  child  would  be,  who,  ignorant  of  the  destructive  na- 
ture of  fire,  might  embrace  it.  Until  the  people  realize  to  an  ex- 
tent sufficient  to  infiuence  public  opinion,  that  the  perfection  of 
the  mind  in  a  general  sense,  and  always  in  its  manifestations,  de- 
pends upon  the  condition  of  the  body,  and  that  the  general  course 
of  the  community  depends  upon  the  controlling  influence  of  con- 
ventional life  being  kept  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  health, 
until  all  this  is  realized,  these  errors  and  retrograde  movements 
will  occur.  And  that  they  may  the  sooner  realize  this,  we,  as 
nature's  advocates,  should  demand  it ;  represent  her  in  public 
councils,  and  exhibit  her  requirements  in  the  making  of  every 
public  law.  To  do  this,  and  with  it  to  elevate  the  medical  profes- 
sion to  its  proper  position,  as  it  relates  to  human  life  and  ability, 
national  condition  and  power,  we  must  act  as  a  body,  and  send 
medical  men  into  our  state  legislatures,  not  merely  as  politicians, 
but  as  defenders  of  that  constitution  on  which  human  progress 
depends,  and  on  which  all  other  constitutions  must  be  founded 
or  perish. 

Reason  based  upon  facts  is  the  only  improving  agent  attached 
to  the  system  of  man,  and  it  is  only  as  this  agent  is  exercised  that 
man  improves ;  and,  so  far  as  conventional  influences  hush  the 
voice  of  reason,  so  far  as  civil  law  prevents  its  free  action,  so  far 
as  sectarian  creeds  intimidate  its  exercise  and  expression,  just 
80  far  is  shackled  man's  greatest  power  to  elevation  and  to 
truth.  A  knowledge  of  facts  relating  to  the  human  system, 
must  ever  be  the  basis  of  reasoning  for  human  improve- 
ment. The  first  and  paramount  object  of  legislation  should 
be  human  protection  and  human  improvement,  and  the  first 
and  paramount  qualification  of  every  law-maker  should  be  a 
knowledge  of  the  law  of  the  human  system ;  and  the  civil  law 
of  kaj  community  should  be  but  the  natural  law  of  human  beings 
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carried  out  in  forms  suited  to  pursuits  and  conditioii  iuTohiiig  tiie 
energies  of  the  people  for  whose  government  it  is  made. 

The  laws  of  health,  too,  are  the  laws  of  peace  and  happiness. 
Their  better  culture  would  prevent  war  and.  save  the  lives  of 
millions  to  populate  and  to  cultivate  the  unbounded,  ummproved 
and  beautiful  territories  of  our  earth,  giving  sustenance  to  i^, 
and  perpetuating  the  improvement  of  the  human  family.  Their 
better  culture  would  save  thousands  of  cases  of  debility  and 
suffering,  would  save  from  hospitals,  almshouses,  and  penitentia- 
ries, millions  to  enjoy  that  high-toned  moral  liberty  which  is  the 
precious  fruit  of  good  health  and  good  government. 


STATEMENT 


OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  REGISTRATION, 


Your  committee  charged  witli  the  duty  of  soliciting  from  the 
legislature  the  enactment  of  an  efficient  registration  law,  submit 
the  following  sketch  of  the  progress  and  result  of  that  effort : 

The  committee,  after  full  consultation  and  a  comparison  of  sim- 
ilar enactments  of  other  states,  agreed  upon  the  provisions  of  a 
bill  for  the  registration  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  copied, 
with  some  essential  modifications  from  a  statute  in  successful 
operation  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island.  This  bill,  which,  marred 
by  unfortunate  omissions  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  was  subse- 
quently enacted  into  a  law,  may  be  thought,  on  first  view,  to 
demand  too  much,  but  gentlemen  most  familiar  with  statistical 
and  sanitary  investigations,  find  important  uses  for  all  the  facts 
required  by  its  provisions, 

Heretofore  it  has  been  impossible  in  this  state  to  obtain  full 
reports  of  births  and  deaths,  the  chief  labor  of  which  was  sought 
from  physicians.  As  this  is  a  fundamental  step  in  any  registra- 
tion movement,  the  committee  felt  obliged  to  seek  some  other 
agency  for  the  required  information,  and  they  gladly  received  from 
a  member  of  the  legislature,  who,  though  not  of  the  profession, 
has  bestowed  much  attention  upon  the  subject,  a  suggestion  which 
promises  better  results.  It  was  this,  namely :  that  the  requisite 
information  respecting  births  and  deaths,  can,  with  the  least 
inconvenience  and  the  greatest  certainty  be  obtained  through  the 
selectmen  and  assessors  of  the  several  towns  and  cities.  The  sug- 
gestion was  approved,  and  the  law  proposed  and  now  in  force  re- 
quires these  officers  annually,  in  the  mo&th  of  April,  while  taking 
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the  inrentory,  to  ascertain  by  inquiry  of  each  family  in  their  sev- 
eral townships,  the  births  and  deaths  that  have  occurred  during 
the  preceding  year,  and  record  the  same  with  the  specified  facts 
relating  thereto,  agreeably  to  blank  forms  furnished  them  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  This  mode  of  collecting  facts  for  registration 
is,  so  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  committee  extends,  untried ; 
but  as  these  offices  are  generally  filled  by  persons  selected  for  in- 
telligence and  probity,  who  act  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath  to 
obey  the  laws  of  the  state,  it  would  appear  that  an  agency  better 
adapted  to  the  purpose  can  hardly  be  desired. 

If  the  returns  for  the  year  just  closed  are  found  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, defective  or  wanting,  the  failure  should  not,  in  this  instance, 
be  attributed  to  unwillingness  to  act  on  the  part  of  those  charged 
with  the  new  duties,  but  to  the  fact  that  they  were  unacquainted 
with  the  provisions,  indeed,  in  many  cases,  with  the  existence  of 
the  present  registration  law.  The  selectmen,  it  is  well  known, 
are  generally  guided  in  their  official  labors  by  the  suggestions  of 
a  directory  called  "  Town  Officer,"  which,  previous  to  the  last 
edition  published  this  year,  of  course  famished  no  allusion  to  the 
law  under  consideration ;  but  now,  as  that  work  contains  full  di- 
rections upon  the  subject,  this  difficulty  no  k>nger  exists.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  this  last  edition  is  less  clear  than  it  should 
have  been,  as  it  retains  most  of  the  provisions  of  former  registra- 
tion laws,  which  were  repealed  by  the  act  of  1858. 

In  the  commencing  operations  of  this  or  any  other  plan,  we 
cannot  anticipate  that  all  the  facts  respecting  births  and  deaths 
will  be  obtained  with  entire  accuracy ;  but  when,  as  has  been  the 
uniform  experience  elsewhere,  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  important  results  sought  has  awakened  increased  interest  in 
the  subject,  these  town  officers  will,  it  is  believed,  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  collecting  aU  the  desired  information,  with  the  exception 
of  the  diseases  or  causes  of  death.  These  can  be  correctly  fur- 
nished by  medical  practitioners  only,  and  the  law  accordingly  pro- 
vides that  physicians  throughout  the  state  shall  annually,  between 
the  first  and  fifteenth  days  of  April,  report  to  the  selectmen  the 
names  and  causes  of  death  of  those  dying  under  their  care  during 
the  preceding  year,  the  state  furnishing  them  suitable  blanks  lor 
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the  purpose.  This  trifling  but  necessary  labor,  every  physician 
at  all  familiar  with  the  great  value  of  the  results  obtainable  by 
registration,  will  gladly  render. 

All  who  have  read  the  registration  enactment  of  last  year  will 
have  noticed  an  important  defect,  namely :  the  absence  of  any 
provision  for  the  classification  and  publication  of  the  registratio] 
returns.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  your  committee*  The  bill 
prepared  and  furnished  by  them  contained  provisions  for  the  pi 
lication  of  annual  reports,  and  for  compensating,  to  some  extent 
the  agents  employed  to  obtain  the  requisite  facts ;  but  these  tii 
select  committee,  to  whom  the  bill  was  referred  in  the  House 
Representatives,  thought  best  to  strike  out,  fearing  in  the  existii 
feeling. of  that  body,  that  the  bill  would  not  pass  if  it  involved  an 
expenditure  of  state  funds  ;*  and  this  omission  the  select  commit- 
tee considered  the  less  objectionable  as  the  returns  were  to  be 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  just  before  the  meeting  of  the 
legislature  of  this  year,  when  if  they  were  sufficiently  perfect  to 
warrant  it,  that  body  would  doubtless  order  the  desired  publica- 
tion. In  striking  out  the  section  above  mentioned,  the  law  was 
rendered  still  farther  defective,  for  while  the  numbering  of  the 
sections  was  changed,  the  references  to  subjects  in  the  several  sec- 
tions were  retained  as  in  the  original  bill,  an  error  which  sharp- 
eyed  legislation  should  not  have  permitted  to  pass. 

Upon  the  subject  of  compensation  for  services  rendered  under 
this  law,  your  committee  were  not  unanimous,  but  it  was  decided 
by  a  majority  that,  as  the  penalties  for  neglect  of  duty  were 
heavy,  the  bill  should  provide  remuneration  for  its  agents.  A 
provision  to  that  eflFect  was  accordingly  inserted,  but  was  struck 
out,  as  already  stated,  by  the  select  committee  of  the  House ;  and 
such  provision  would  appear  unnecessary  with  perhaps  a  single 
exception,  the  selectmen,  assessors  and  town  clerks,  being  town 
officers,  and  accustomed  to  charge  at  established  rates  for  all 
official  labors,  and  would  thus  remunerate  themselves  for  services 
under  this  act.     The  duties  imposed  by  it  upon  physicians  are 

*  Indeed,^while  the  bill  reported  by  the  select  committee  was  before  the  House,  m 
amendment  was  offered  providing  for  publication,  and  was  at  once  voted  down ;  but 
tbis  may  not  have  been  a  fair  test,  for  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  select  committee 
was  doubtless  considered  by  the  House  perfect,  so  not  open  to  amendment. 
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very  slight,  and  will  no  doubt  be  cheerfully  rendered  without  fees ; 

but  persons  performing  the  marriage  ceremony  are  required  to 

obtain  and  record  nimierous  replies,  and  it  may  be  expedient  to 

80  amend  the  law  as  to  provide  for  them  a  suitable  compensation, 

,        or  the  duties  of  clerks  of  cities  and  towns  may  be  so  modified  as 

»*^o  require  them  to  obtain  of  parties  about  to  be  married,  the 

i\   i^^ecified  facts,  and  fill  the  blanks  prepared  for  the  purpose,  which 

V  te}^^  ^^^^  ^^  made  a  part  of  the  legal  certificate  of  intention. 

li  Q^  The  several  blank  forms  required  by  the  statute  for  registration 

Had^^  returns  were  promptly  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 

i    ere  early  printed  and  distributed  in  suitable  numbers  to  the  towns 

tL|id  cities.     Copies  of  these  are  herewith  furnished.     It  should  be 

added  that,  when  fully  carried  out,  the  plan  will  require  a  portion 

of  the  ruled  sheets  to  be  bound  in  volumes*  and  forwarded  to  the 

towns  for  permanent  records,  loose  sheets  being  also  supplied  for 

the  registration  of  births  and  deaths  by  the  selectmen,  and  for  the 

returns  required  from  the  clerks  to  the  Secretary  of  State.     But 

owing  to  the  disinclination  of  the  last  legislature  to  incur  expense, 

no  appropriation  was  asked  for  the  bound  volumes,  and  without 

these  the  law  may  be  carried  into  full  operation,  although  every 

one  will  perceive  their  great  importance   as    permanent  town 

records. 

We  have,  then,  among  our  statutes  an  efficient  registration 
enactment,  with  machinery  well  adapted  for  successful  operation 
throughout  the  state,  in  the  registration  of  births,  marriages  and 
deaths,  and  for  the  transmission  of  those  records  to  the  central 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  An  important  feature  already 
specified  is  wanting,  viz  :  a  provision  for  the  annual  digest  and 
publication  of  these  returns,  without  which  the  law  must  prove 
an  entire  failure.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  society 
appoint  a  committee  of  three  Fellows,  to  prepare  and  urge  to 
adoption  by  the  legislature,  amendments  providing  for  this  defect 
in  the  existing  law,  the  correction  of  the  verbal  errors  above  men- 
tioned, and  making  provision,  if  judged  best,  to  supply  bound 
volumes  for  permanent  records  in  the  towns,  and  for  compensat- 

*Iii  printtng  for  binding,  the  mllng  of  the  sheets  will  be  separated  in  tha  middle 
to  form  the  oenter  margin,  each  record  when  made  extending  over  two  pagea. 
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ing  those  who  are  required  to  furnish  marriage  returns,  or  what 
perhaps  would  be  better,  transferring  the  labor  of  collecting  these 
returns  from  ministers  and  justices  to  the  clerks  of  cities  and 
towns,  as  has  been  lately  done  in  Massachusetts.  One  other 
slight  addition  would  greatly  conduce  to  the  success  of  onr  meas- 
ure, which  is  rendered  the  more  necessary  by  the  obscurity  of  the 
directions  in  the  late  edition  of  the  Town  Officer,  from  inter- 
mingling the  provisions  of  old  and  repealed  registration  laws  with 
those  of  the  act  under  consideration.  It  is  the  custom  in  some 
other  states  to  require  the  Secretary,  when  distributing  the  blank 
forms  to  the  several  towns,  to  furnish  annually  to  the  clerks 
printed  circulars,  stating  briefly  the  objects  of  registration,  and 
explaining  the  duties  of  the  parties  concerned  in  carrying  it  into 
effect.  The  committee  accordingly  recommend  the  insertion  of  a 
clause  to  this  effect  in  the  section  of  our  registration  act  which 
defines  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  great  value  of  registration  and  sanitary  investigations  is 
becoming  very  generally  recognized  by  men  of  science,  political 
economists,  statesmen  and  philanthropists,  no  less  than  by  the 
profession  with  which  we  are  associated.  In  an  excellent  report 
on  the  laws  of  registration  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  pre- 
sented  by  Dr.  Jarvis,  of  Massachusetts,  at  a  late  meeting  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  published  in  the  last  volume 
of  their  transactions,  it  is  announced  that  eight  states  have  regis- 
tration enactments  in  successful  operation,  without  including 
Maine,  Michigan,  New  York  and  our  own  state,  in  all  of  which 
measures  for  this  purpose  have  been  commenced  in  earnest.  In 
Massachusetts  registration  reports  have  been  published  annually 
since  1843,  with  constantly  increasing  fullness  and  interest,  and 
Dr.  Jarvis  states  that  the  law  is  there  ^'  growing  more  and  more 
into  popular  favor,  and  commanding  a  more  thorough  obedience. 
The  people  at  large,  and  the  general  and  local  authorities  are 
becoming  more  desirous  of  its  execution,  and  more  interested  in 
its  principles  and  results."  This  is  true  also  in  Rhode  Island, 
Kentucky  and  other  states  where  the  subject  of  registration  has 
been  for  a  considerable  period  before  the  people,  while  abroad,  in 
England,  and  with  the  most  enlightened  nations  upon  the  conti- 
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nenty  registration  has  attained  far  higher  perfection,  furnishing 
data  of  incalculable  value  to  the  people. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  and  with  the  earnest  and  often  re- 
peated recommendation  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  of 
associatioBis  for  the  advancement  of  science,  and  of  the  most 
distinguished  statisticians  everywhere,  for  the  establishment  of 
efficient  registration  laws  in  all  the  states,  shall  we  of  New  Hamp- 
shire lag  behind  ?  If  we  would  not  we  must  ourselves  become 
more  engaged  in  the  enterprise ;  we  must  take  measures  to  inform 
the  public  mind  upon  the  subject,  use  our  influence  to  interest 
members  of  the  legislature  in  its  favor,  induce  the  periodical  press 
to  commend  it,  and  '*  publicly  and  privately,  at  home  and  every- 
,  where,"  exert  ourselves  unceasingly  until  the  work  shall  be 
accomplished.  Appropriately,  necessarily  was  this  noble  move- 
ment commenced  by  our  profession,  and  if  the  efforts  now  in 
progress  for  its  completion  fail,  it  will  be  because  the  Fellows  of 
this  society  do  not  desire  their  success. 

*  Believing,  on  the  contrary  that  this  association  will  not  admit 
even  the  possibility  of  failure  in  a  measure  so  peculiarly  its  own, 
your  con^mittee  close  with  the  subjoined  resolution,  which  is 
offered  for  your  consideration  and  action : 

Besolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  an  efficient 
system  of  registration  for  New  Hampshire,  to  co-operate  with 
similar  investigations  in  other  states,  is  a  necessity  of  the  times, 
and,  recognizing  it  as  a  special  duty  of  our  profession,  we  hold 
ourselves  obligated,  in  associated  action  here  and  individually,  to 
exert  our  influence  and  to  labor  earnestly  for  this  measure,  till 
its  successful  operation  is  permanently  secured. 

FRANCIS  P.  FITCH, 

For  the  Committee, 
Mat,  Slst,  1859. 


SCARLATINA,  &C. 


BY   JOHN   S.    FEBNALD,  M.    D. 
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Medicine  is  a  science  of  facts."  This  remark  needs  qualifi- 
cation. A  collection  of  facts,  without  analyzation  and  classifica- 
tion, is  not  science,  but  material  for  its  construction.  A  mass  of 
hetrogeneous  materials  is  not  a  house  until  they  are  assorted, 
placed  in  positions  to  which  each  article  is  fitted.  The  records  of 
medicine  abound  in  facts  relative  to  some  of  our  most  severe  and 
fatal  epidemics,  but  these  facts  are  isolated.  Facts  have  not  been 
collated  with  other  facts,  and  any  principle  educed  which  would 
have  an  effect  to  settle  a  question  in  pathology  or  therapeu- 
tics. 

These  remarks  are,  we  believe,  especially  applicable  to  scarla- 
tina. Facts  are  abundant,  showing  the  rise,  progress  and  termina- 
tion of  this  malady.  The  phenomena  exhibited  are  indispen- 
sable :  efflorescence,  soreness  of  the  fauces,  swelling  of  the  ton- 
sils and  face.  The  symptoms  on  its  accession  are  vomiting,  heat 
and  dryness  of  the  skin.  It  is  limited  in  duration,  attacking  the 
system  but  once.  It  is  infectious.  Its  communicability  without 
contact  and  other  characteristics  place  it  in  the  same  class  with 
variola  and  other  exanthems,  which  depend  on  a  specific  virus  for 
their  propagation,  and  are  amenable  to  the  same  pathological 
law. 

We  think  that  it  may  be  announced  as  a  correct  pathological 
principle  that  every  disease  has  certain  symptoms,  which  are 
pathognomonical ;  that  these  are  the  central  phenomena  around 
which  cluster  the  other  symptoms  which  are  not  radical.  In  scar- 
latina we  consider  the  efflorescence  to  be  pathognomonical ;   the 
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cynanclieal  symptoms  to  be  the  same  phenomena  exhibited  in  a 
differently  organized  texture.  Inflammation  of  the  durmoid, 
flbrous,  serous  or  mucous  texture  will  exhibit  different  phases,  the 
exciting  cause  being  identical. 

If  every  disease  has  a  symptom  which  is  pathognomonical,  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  every  other  disease,  then  we  must  infer  that  the 
proximate  causes  of  that  symptom  are  always  identical.  We  may 
therefore  announce  the  following  proposition :  That  every  disease 
has  its  peculiar  seat  or  nidus  from  which  emanate  those  influences 
which  excite  the  sympathies  of  other  organs,  affording  those  com- 
plications so  often  observed.  The  class  of  exanthems  has  its  pe- 
culiar seat — variola,  the  skin ;  rubiola,  the  skin  and  air  passages ; 
cjmanche  parotidea,  the  parotid  gland,  etc.  We  may  properly  infer 
that  scarlatina  has  also  its  seat.  We  believe  that  the  legitimate 
seat  of  scarlatina  is  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  particularly  the 
cervical  spine  in  its  superior  part  near  the  cerebellum,  and  per- 
haps involving  that  organ  and  the  anterior  cervical  plexus.  It 
may  be  objected  to  this  view  that  scarlatina  exists  without  the 
rash,  erroneously  so  called.  If  a  disease  exists  which  has  efflores- 
cence, neither  on  the  skin  nor  fauces,  it  is  not  scarlatina.  In 
anemic  subjects,  the  efflorescence  may  be  absent  from  the  skin 
from  the  physical  impossibility  of  its  being  exhibited  ;  the  pau- 
city of  red  globules  and  the  preponderance  of  serum  in  the  blood, 
prevent  its  manifestation.  We  think  that  in  the  mildest  cases, 
the  fauces  are  not  free  from  some  degree  of  redness  and  engorge- 
ment, although  the  sensibility  may  not  be  so  exalted  as  to  show 
any  considerable  degree  of  tenderness. 

Instances  are  not  wanting  where  a  few  hours  are  sufficient  to 
terminate  life.  In  all  of  these  cases  the  brain  has  received  the 
force  of  the  shock  of  the  exciting  cause  or  virus.  Usually  with 
an  attack  so  vigorous,  and  fatal  within  twenty-four  hours,  the 
efflorescence  is  not  permanently  present,  but  fluctuating,  the  color 
being  a  dark  mahogany,  often  a  purple,  from  deficient  aeration  of 
the  blood.  A  predisposition  to  cephalic  disease  is  unfavorable  to 
a  safe  passage  through  an  attack  of  scarlatina,  for  it  is  very  sure 
of  being  involved  and  adds  much  to  the  danger. 

It  has  been  observed  that  in  injuries  of  the  cervical  spine,  when 
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the  cord  has  heen  partially  divided,  an  efflorescence  of  the  skin 
takes  place.  Here  is  an  interruption  of  the  functions  of  the  cord 
from  traumatic  lesion.  Efflorescence,  the  pathognomonic  symptom 
of  scwlatina  is  exhibited,  ifrom  a  wound  of  the  cord  and  it» 
appendages ;  congestion,  if  not  inflammation,  must  be  the  conse- 
quence of  the  injury.  We  have,  then,  demonstrative  proof,  so 
far  as  this  one  instance  serves,  that  congestion  or  inflammation  of 
the  cervical  cord  or  its  appendages  produces  an  efflorescence  of 
the  skin.  "  Like  causes  produce  like  effects  "  is  a  law  immutable 
as  truth  and  cannot  be  abrogated.  If  a  wound  of  an  organ  pro- 
duces certain  phenomena  and  those  phenomena  are  exhibited  by 
disease,  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that  the  same  organ  is  the  seat 
of  the  disease. 

We  infer  that  the  virus  affects  primarily  the  cervical  spine,  by 
producing  congestion  in  the  substance  of  the  cord  and  the  roots 
of  nerves  proceeding  from  the  part,  and  involving  the  anterior  cer- 
vical plexus,  that  the  effect  of  the  virus  on  the  part,  is  sedation, 
thereby  deranging  the  function  of  the  cord,  inducing  a  paralysis 
of  nerves  of  the  capillaries.  Efflorescence  is  the  effect  of  letting 
the  red  globules  enter  the  paralyzed  vessels,  which  have  lost  their 
contractility,  which  in  health  are  excluded.  Inflammation  does 
supervene  in  the  throat  and  nose,  followed  by  a  copious  mucous 
or  muco-purulent  discharge,  and  sometimes  by  sloughing.  This 
is  not  the  effect  of  the  specific  virus  of  scarlatina,  but  is  second- 
ary, arising  from  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  part,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  physiological  axiom,  "  Uhi  irritatione  ihi  fluxtesy 
When  inflammation  takes  place,  though  the  exciting  cause  be 
removed,  the  inflammation  will  proceed  to  its  termination,  not- 
withstanding. This  sufficiently  explains  the  continuance  of  the 
throat  affection  after  the  subsidence  of  the  original  disease. 

Authors  describe  this  disease  in  three  varieties :  scarlatina 
simplex,  scarlatina  anginosa  and  scarlatina  maligna.  These 
divisions  serve  only  to  confuse.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  same  cause 
affecting  the  animal  economy  only  in  degree,  magnified  by  acci- 
dental circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  system,  as  vigor, 
healthful  tone,  predispositions,  etc.  The  symptoms  will  be  more 
or  less  grave,  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  local  affection 
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^-that  of  the  cord.  If  the  functions  of  the  cord  be  but  slightly 
disturbed,  scarlatina  simplex  will  be  the  grade ;  if  more  disturbed, 
the  scarlatina  anginosa ;  and  if  still  more  so  and  more  extended 
in  its  effects  on  the  nervous  system,  scarlatina  maligna.  The 
phenomena  exhibited  in  the  malignant  form,  we  believe,  are  pro- 
duced by  an  atony  of  the  nervous  system,  by  the  effect  of  the 
virus  on  the  nervous  centres,  thereby  indirectly  deteriorating  the 
blood,  by  disturbing  the  functions  of  the  excretories,  whose  offilce 
is  to  depurate  the  blood ;  the  consequence  is  all  the  phenomena  of 
of  typhus  and  malignity. 

The  pulse  is  always  soft  and  compressible,  from  innervation  of 
the  organ  of  circulation.  If  we  were  to  regard  the  pulse  alone, 
we  should  conclude  depletion  would  be  contra-indicated ;  but, 
when  we  reflect  that  the  small  pulse  is  the  effect  of  congestion  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  it  is  that  which  obstructs  the  circula- 
tion and  depresses  the  system,  we  should  at  once  conclude  that 
depletion,  locally  applied,  would  be  very  judicious  if  not  indispen- 
sable. The  fear  of  debility  is  a  source  of  much  improper  medica- 
tion. When  an  important  organ  is  congested,  and  the  whole  sys- 
tem in  a  perturbid  state  in  its  efforts  to  remove  the  obstruction, 
to  goad  the  system  to  farther  exertions  by  stimulants,  and  not  to 
endeavor  to  lighten  the  load  by  removing  the  obstruction  by  de- 
pletion, from  fear  of  prospective  debility,  is  as  unphilosophical  as 
it  is  destructive.  The  depression  of  the  circulation  from  the  cause 
assigned  has  been  the  reason  why  scarlatina  is  deemed  an  asthenic 
disease,  requiring  stimulants  and  tonics  from  its  commencement. 
This  practice  appears  to  us  contrary  to  all  sound  pathological  prin- 
ciples. Stimulants  and  tonics  are  only  admissible  in  disease 
where  atony  is  a  consequent  of  overaction,  where  congestion  or 
inflammation  has  been  resolved. 

The  sequelae  of  this  disease  are  often  severe  and  obstinate, 
among  which  dropsy  is  most  frequent, and  fatal.  Dropsy  is  more 
frequent  as  a  sequel  of  mild  than  of  severe  cases.  It  is  pre- 
cursed  by  the  discharge  of  urine  of  a  tinge  decidedly  black, 
depositing  a  black  sediment ;  when  we  see  this  we  prognosticate 
dropsy,  and  are  rarely  disappointed.  This  deposit  is,  we  appre- 
hend blood    from   the    capillaries   of   the    kidneys,   which    are 
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e<MigMted.  The  atony  of  the  tLbsorbaats  combined  with  the 
disordered  fyinctions  of  the  Iddneys  produces  such  a  state  of  the 
economy  tiiat  dropsy  follows  as  a  consequence. 

The  treatment  that  commends  itself  to  our  mind  is  decidedly 
antiphlogistic:  depletion  by  leeches  or  cups  for  the  cervical 
spine,  according  to  age  and  strength,  followed  by  a  eantharides 
blister,  in  width  just  sufficient  to  cover  the  vertebrae,  and  from 
one  to  three  inches  long ;  leeching  or  cupping  to  be  repeated  as 
occasion  may  require.  Leeches  behind  the  ear  and  over  the  mastoid 
process,  followed  by  a  blister,  would  contribute  to  the  end  in 
view.  Frequent  ablution,  with  tepid  water  or  milk  and  water, 
tends  to  cool  the  skin,  remove  irritation  and  to  promote  rest. 
Baiittes,  as  internal  remedies,  of  which  we  prefer  subcarb.  soda, 
given  in  suitable  doses,  six  or  eight  times  a  day,  according  to 
circumstances.  Chlorate  of  potass  as  a  detergent;  acidulated 
gwrgles,  at  the  dose  of  the  disease.  Tinct.  mur.  ferri  largely 
diluted  with  water  applied  with  a  sponge  to  the  fauces,  is  very 
efficient  both  as  a  detergent  and  astringent.  Desquamation  begins 
the  Bixth  day;  frequent  ablution  at  this  stage  also  is  requsite  to 
r^ere  irritation  and  to  remove  the  old  cuticle.  With  this  mode 
of  management,  we  have  been  usually  able  to  conduct  our  patient 
safely  through  the  disease;  there  are  cases,  however,  which 
baffie  dill  exertions,  and  proceed  rapidly  to  a  fatal  termination. 

Belladonna  has  been  thought  to  have  prophylactic  power.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  verify  this  opinion ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
think  it  cannot  be  supported.  A  jpriori  we  should  conclude  that 
no  «edative  would  have  the  effect  to  destroy  the  susceptibility  of 
the  nervous  system  to  the  impressions  of  a  specific  virus.  If  in- 
deed a  fact  of  this  kind  could  be  established,  it  would  be  a  great 
acquisition  to  medical  science.  Belladonna  administered  in  small 
doses  for  some  length  of  time,  it  has  been  ascertained,  will 
produce  an  efflorescence  on  the  skin.  This  fact  goes  to  establish 
the  hypothesis  of  innervation  of  the  capillaries.  This  state  of 
these  vessels  could  not  occur  without  the  nervous  centers  being 
in  a  «tate  of  disorder.  Belladonna  is  a  sedative  peculiar  in  its 
effects,  in  producing  dilitation  by  topical  application,  of  course 
by  suspending  contractility.     Internally  administered,  its  effect, 
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primarily,  will  be  on  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  ;  secondarily,  on  the 
capillary  system ;  the  result  efflorescence.  If  it  should  be  ascer- 
tained that  belladonna  operates  as  a  prophylactic,  it  would  not  go 
to  establish  the  truth  of  Hahnemann's  axiom,  *'  SvmUia  simUibtLs 
curantur,"  as  a  pathological  fact.  This  homceopathic  axiom  is  an 
assumption  contradicted  by  so  many  well  known  facts,  that  'we 
may  justly  place  it  in  the  category  with  many  other  gross  absurd- 
ities and  idle  whims. 

We  make  the  following  suggestion  as  embodying  our  views  in 
regard  to  the  pathology  of  scarlatina:  Scarlatina,  like  other 
diseases  of  its  class,  is  the  effect  of  specific  virus ;  that  the  pri- 
mary effect  of  this  virus  is  on  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  involving 
the  anterior  cervical  plexus ;  that  the  efflorescence  and  cynanche 
are  secondary,  their  severity  depending  on  the  intensity  of  the 
local  affection. 

The  following  propositions  commend  themselves'  to  our  judg- 
ment as  correct  principles  of  pathology : 

1st.  All  external  agents  affect  the  animal  economy  through  the 
nervous  system.     Their  primary  affect  is  on  the  nervous  centers. 

2d.  That  all  the  phenomena  constituting  fever  are  secondary, 
and  are  the  effect  of  local  innervation,  which  is  the  result  of  con- 
gestion of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis. 

3d.  Inflammation  cannot  occur  but  as  a  sequel  of  congestion, 
nor  congestion  without  innervation. 

This  series  of  consecutive  acts  is  a  pathological  law.  The 
imputation  that  certain  diseases  are  produced  by  blood-poison 
as  a  primary  cause,  contravenes  this  law,  and  is  opposed  to  sound 
pathological  principles. 

Neurology  and  neuropathy  have  not  received  that  attention  that 
their  importance  appears  to  demand..  The  investigations  of 
Walker,  Marshall  HaU  and  others  on  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  spinal  cord,  have  opened  extensive  fields  for  further 
research,  promising  important  results  to  those  who  have  the 
leisure  and  ability  to  pursue  the  subject.  To  Marshall  Hall  we 
are  indebted  for  the  discovery  that  the  spinal  nerves  have  different 
functions  to  perform,  sufflciently  distinct  to  entitle  them  to  special 
names,  one  of  which  he  denominates  the  Excito-Motory.    We 
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are  indebted  to  Dr.  Campbell,  of  Georgia,  for  introducing  another 
system  which  he  calls  Excito-Secretory.  These j  distinctions  in 
the  functions  of  the  nerves,  appear  to  be  founded  on  sound 
physiological  principles  and  cannot  fail  to  have  an  important 
influence  on  general  pathology.  In  certain  diseases  and  states  of  ' 
disease,  phenomena  are  exhibited  which  evidently  are  not  induced 
by  either  the  excito-motory  oi  excito-secretory  systems,  that  is  a 
morbid  sensitiveness,  both  externally  and  internally,  as  manifested 
in  the  stomach,  bladder,  uterus,  etc.  This  we  would  suggest  be 
called  Excito-Sensory  system.  All  the  senses  may  also  become 
morbidly  acute.  These  phenomena  require  special  medication  for 
their  removal.  Whether  these  symptoms  proceed  from  a  certain 
system  of  nerves,  and  may  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  a  system, 
or  is  merely  a  condition,  requires  farther  investigation. 


BlOClRAPmOAL  SKETCH 


OT  NATHAN  SANBORN,  M.  D.,  OF  HENNIKER,  N.  H. 


Db.  Nathan  Sanbobn  was  bona  in  Sanbomton^  Belknap 
county.  New  Hampshire,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1791,  and  was  the 
son  of  the  late  Ebenezer  Sanborn,  Esq.  His  early  education  was 
received  at  the  common  district  school  of  his  native  town.  At 
the  age  of  nineteen  he  commenced  fitting  for  college  under  the 
direction  of  Rev.  A.  Bodwell,  the  clergyman  of  that  place.  In 
1812-13  he  attended  the  academy  at  Gilmanton,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  preparation  for  college.  Ill  health  prevented  his  pur- 
suing a  collegiate  course.  In  the  following  year  (1814)  he  com- 
menced  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Sawyer,  of  Sanbomton, 
with  whom  he  remained  two  years.  After  this  he  studied  and 
practiced  six  months  with  Dr.  Shaw,  of  Moultonborough,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1815,  attended  his  first  course  of  medical  lectures,  at  Han- 
over. In  1816,  he  commenced  practice  in  Henniker,  where  he  con- 
tinued in  active  business,  until  his  death,  forty-two  years.  In  1833, 
he  attended  another  course  of  medical  lectures,  and  took  his  degree, 
having  heretofore  practiced  under  a  license  from  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Medical  Society,  as  was  common  in  those  days.  In  the 
year  1816,  he  married  Miss  Lois  Lancaster,  of  Sanbomton,  who, 
with  ^ve  sons  and  three  daughters,  is  still  living.  In  1821,  he 
was  elected  Fellow  of  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society,  of 
which  he  continued  a  worthy  and  respected  member  until  his 
death.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Center  District  New  Hampshire 
Medical  Society,  and  a  permanent  member  of  the  American  Med- 
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ieal  AsBOciatioii.  The  last  meetiiig  which  he  attended  was  at  New 
YcHrk^  ia  May,  1853,  and  he  was  oa  the  train  at  the  memorable  dis- 
aster at  Nc^walk,  Connecticut,  where  he  receiyed  injuries  from 
which  he  never  fully  recovered. 

As  a  physician,  by  his  discretion  and  skill  he  acquired  the  con- 
fidence of  the  community,  and  by  his  suavity  of  manners, 
togelher  with  his  superior  mental  endowments,  he  won  the  esteem 
and  respect  of  all  with  whom  he  had  intercourse.  He  was  a  most 
uncompromising  foe  of  quackery,  in  all  its  forms,  and,  in  his  pro- 
fessional as  well  as  in  all  other  business  transactions,  he  was  most 
strictly  conscientious  and  honest. 

He  made  a  public  profession  of  religion,  and  united  with  the 
Ckmgregational  church  in  1834.  As  a  christian,  his  genuine  piety 
was  a  marked  characteristic  in  his  life,  and  the  consolations  of 
religion  sustained  him  through  years  of  suffering,  and  were  his 
comfort  and  stay  in  the  ^'  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death." 

He  had  a  taste  for  poetry,  and  in  early  and  middle  life  often 
composed  it.  In  later  life,  he  was  somewhat  engaged  in  geneo- 
logical  researches,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  preparing  a 
history  of  the  Sanborn  family. 

The  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  day  found  in  ^™  a  warm 
advocate.  He  was  one  of  the  eaiiiest  movers  of  the  temperance 
reform,  and  it  is  said  of  him  that  "  he  would  never  taste  ardent 
spirit,  although  while  he  was  young  it  was  an  almost  universal 
custom." 

Of  his  last  sickness  and  death  his  attending  physician  says : 

''  Some  twenty  years  ago,  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia, since  which  time  he  has  suffered,  more  or  less,  from 
disease  of  the  respitory  organs.  Within  the  last  four  years,  he  la- 
bored under  disease  of  the  alimentary  canal.  During  the  past  year 
he  had  had  a  number  of  attacks  of  vomiting.  In  July  he  had  an 
unusually  severe  attack  which  lasted  three  or  four  days.  He  was 
very  much  prostrated,  and  did  not  recover  his  usual  tone  of 
health  afterwards. 

''  On  Monday,  November  29th,  he  was  taken  with  dizziness 
and  severe  headache,  was  unable  to  sit  up  during  the  day,  had  no 
aj^etite  And  was  somewhat  wandering.      Tuesday,  (symptosui 
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much  the  same,  tongae  coated  with  white  fur.  He  fainted  on 
attempting  to  rise  from  the  lounge.  Wednesday,  headache  some 
better,  mind  clear,  vomiting  continued,  the  matter  ejected  being 
of  a  dark  green  color.  Thursday,  was  unable  to  sit  up ;  all  the 
symptoms  much  the  same.  Friday,  tongue  covered  with  thick 
creamy  fur,  pulse  sixty  and  full,  did  not  vomit  but  had  distressed 
retching  spells,  and  raised  a  thick  glairy  mucous ;  urine  scanty  and 
abounding  in  lithate  of  ammonia. 

''There  was  not  much  alteration  in  his  symptoms  until  his 
decease.  Vomiting  recurred  on  the  7th,  and  continued  at  inter- 
vals imtil  his  death.  His  pulse,  during  the  last  week  of  his 
illness,  was  very  variable,  ranging  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty.  His  strength  continued  to  fail,  and  he  died  Wednesday, 
December  16th,  1858,  at  two  o'clock,  a.  m. 

''  Some  years  previous  to  his  death  he  had  expressed  the 
desire  that,  after  his  decease,  his  body  should  be  examined ;  and, 
in  accordance  with  his  request,  a  post  mortem  examination  was 
made. 

"Autopsy,  thirty-six  hours  after  death.  Cadavaric  rigidity 
fully  established.  On  exposing  the  cavity  of  the  chest,^the  left 
lung  was  found  adherent  to  the  fourth  rib  near  its  cartilage^ 
likewise  adherent,  to  considerable  extent,  to  the  diaphragm.  The 
posterior  part  of  the  limg  was  bound,  by  firm  adhesion,  to  the 
costal  plura.  The  heart  was  dilated  on  its  right  side,  the  left 
ventricle  hypertrophied.  All  the  valves  normal.  In  the  right 
chest,  the  lung  was  found  adherent  throughout  the  whole  poste- 
rior part  of  it,  to  the  costal  plura  and  to  the  diaphragm  below. 
The  tissues  of  the  lungs  themselves  were  normal.  The  liver  was 
found  increased  in  size,  of  a  pale  fawn  color  and  granulated.  In  the 
stomach  was  found  slight  ulceration,  and  about  the  cardiac  orifice, 
and  on  the  larger  curvature  extensive  ecchymosis,  together  with 
corrugation  of  its  walls,  and  loss  of  patches  of  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  pyloric  orifice  seemed  healthy,  and  as  far  as  the 
examination  was  carried,  no  other  disease  was  found  in  the 
body." 

Thus  passed  away  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  respected  mem- 
bers of  this  society ;  one  who,  in  purity  of  life,  in  the  faithful  and 
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conscientious  discharge  of  his  duties  tc>  the  sick  and  distressed, 
in  the  high-minded  and  honorable  course  he  pursued  towards  his 
professional  brethren,  in  his  efforts  to  sustain  the  interests  of  the 
profession  and  to  elevate  the  standard  of  medical  science,  and  also 
in  his  endeavors  to  promote  good  morals,  virtue  and  religion,  and 
to  discoimtenance  and  frown  upon  vice  in  all  its  forms,  has  left  us 
an  example  worthy  of  our  imitation. 

BosGAWEN,  June,  1859. 
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The  SeVentiett  Attniial  Meetiftig  df  th6  ^-eW  Hamfshibe  Med- 
ical Society  was  held  at  the  City  Hall  in  Coticord,  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  June  4th  and  6th,  1860^  James  B.  Abbott,  m.d., 
in  the  Chatir. 

The  record  of  the  last  lAecJting  was  redd  by  the  Secretary. 
The  following  named  gentlemen  tvere  tecominelided  by  the 
Council^  and  unanimously  elected  J'ellows  i 

George  A.  Bright,  if.ir..  Concord  | 
Charles  F.  Kingsbury,  jc.d.,  Lyme^ 
Alfred  Litingston,  m.d.,  Boscawen^ 
Carl  A.  Volk,  m.d.,  Claremont; 
F.  C.  Weeks,  M.D.,  Brattleboro',  Vt.< 
Enoch  Blanchard,  m.d.,  Meriden^ 
William  Waterhouse,  m.d.,  Baltington; 
Nathaniel  Tolles,  M^t).,  Claremont^ 
E.  A.  Judkins,  m.d.,  Claremont. 
The  following  named  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  Committee  to 
examine  patients :  Drs.  Smalley,  Teimey,  Clough,  Mason,  Robin- 
son, Buck,  Webster,  Smith  of  Petetboro',  Gould,  and  Whittemore. 
The  foDowing  named  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  Committee  on 
nomination :  Drs.  iCnight,  Smalley,  Shannon,  Hall,  Bunton,  Moul- 
ton,  Stackpole,  Marshall,  and  Garland. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  Committee  to 
audit  the  Treasurer's  account :     Drs«  Bean,  Stone,  and  Currie. 


Tlie  President  delivered  the  Annual  Address  at  12  H.,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  publication. 

Voted,  Charles  Chage,  of  Deerfield,  be  restored  to  membership 
ill  the  Society  by  paying  the  annual  fee. 

Voted,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  hy  the  Chair  to 
make  a  report  on  the  disease  prevailing  at  the  present  time  among 
neat  cattle,  and  report  what  action,  if  any,  may  be  taken  upon  the 
subject  at  this  time.  Drs.  Mason,  Hamilton,  and  Hill  were  ap- 
pointed. 

The  Committee  on  nominations  made  the  following  report,  all 
of  whom  were  unanimously  elected ; 

President,  J.  C.  Eastman,  m.d.,  Hampstead. 
Vice  Prendent,  E.  K.  Webbtbb,  m.d.,  Boscawen. 
Secretary,  W.  W.  Brown,  m.d.,  Manchester. 
Treasurer,  L.  M,  Knight,  «.».,  Franklin. 
Councillors :  Drs.  A.  A.  Moulton,  L.  W.  Peabody,  M.  R.  War- 
ren, George  Sanborn,  Charles  Palmer,  D.  F.  Parker,  L.  C,  Bean, 
C.  F.  Elliott,  Nathaniel  ToEes,  J.  L.  Sweat,  S.  W.  Roberts,  S. 
BuntoQ,  William  Laighton,  A.  S.  Carpenter. 

Gensort:  Drs.  T.  W.  Wilson,  John  MTieeler,  H.  B.  Fowlet, 
Nathan  Call,  G.  W.  Martin,  Adams  Moore,  Valentine  Manahan, 
Luke  Miller,  E.  H.  Davis,  T.  J.  W.  Perry,  D.  S.  Prescott,  Nahiim 
Wright. 

Committee  on  Surgery  :  George  B.  TwitcheU. 
On  Practical  Medicine  :  A.  H.  Robinson. 
^-  Epidemics :  P.  A.  Stackpole. 

phateterics :  Dixi  Crosby,  E,  H.  Davis. 
Publication  :  W.  W.  Brown,  G.  H.  Hubbard,  A.  A.  Moulton.' 
Arrangements :  L.  M.  Knight,  Ezra  Carter,  C.  P.  Gage, 
atorsfor  1861 :  A.  A.  Moulton,  A.  B.  Crosby. 
bstitutes :  Thomas  Sanborn,  J.  P.  Whittemore. 
legateg  to  the  American  Medical  Association :  J.  L.  Sweat,  C. 
tge,  J.  C.  Eastman,  L,  W.  Peabody,  C.  P.  Kingsbury,  L.  0. 
,  L.  G.  Hill,  Josiah  Crosby,  N.  W.  Oliver,  8.  Bunton,  C.  H. 
[ford,  J.  H.  Crombie,  J.  P.  Whittemore,  J.  F.  Hall,  S.  W. 


Delegates  to  Dartmouth  College :  Drs.  J.  F.  Hall  and  J.  L.  Swett. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  the  cattle 
disease,  made  the  following  report :  That  it  is  .expedient  that  a 
committee  of  five  from  the  Fellows  of  this  Society  be  appointed 
by  the  Chair,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  investigate  the  so-called 
"  Cattle .  disease,"  and  report  at  their  earliest  convenience.  Said 
report  may  be  made  directly  to  this  Society,  or  in  the  public  prints. 

The  Chair  announced  the  following  named  gentlemen  as  the 
committee :  W.  H.  H.  Mason,  C.  B.  Hamilton,  F.  P.  Fitch,  John 
S.  Femald,  A.  Smalley. 

Dr.  Clough,  of  Lebanon,  made  a  report  on  Malignant  Pustule, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  publication.  Remarks 
were  also  made  by  Dr.  A.  Smalley,  upon  the  same  subject.  Re- 
marks were  made  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Lyme,  upon  Diphtheria. 
Dr.  E.  Carter  related  a  case  of  Ovarian  Tumor,  and  successful 
operation. 

Voted,  That  Dr.  Marshall  prepare  his  report  and  present  it  to 
the  Committee  on  publication. 

A  report  of  L.  M.  Knight,  one  of  the  delegates  to  attend  the 
examinations  at  the  Medical  department  of  Dartmouth  College, 
was  read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  publication. 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  presented  to  Mr. 
Shirley,  of  Andover,  for  his  interesting  remarks  on  the  "  Cattle 
disease." 

Remarks  were  made  by  Dr.  Garland  on  the  Healing  of  Woimds, 
both  incised  and  contused,  by  the  first  intention,  and  also  the 
obliteration  of  recent  Cicatrices. 

Voted,  That  Dr.  Garland,  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  be  requested  to 
furnish  a  statement  of  his  observations  on  the  .treatment  of  Lacer- 
ated Wounds  and  the  obliteration  of  recent  Cicatrices,  for  publi- 
cation in  the  Transactions  of  this  year. 

Adjourned  to  half  past  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 
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Wednesday,  June  6,  1860. 

Met  agreeably  to  adjournment.  The  President  elect  in  the 
Chair. 

A  memorial  of  the  American  Medical  Association  on  the  subject 
of  Criminal  Abortion  was  presented  by  the  President  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Society,  whereupon  it  was — 

Besolved^  That  we  fully  and  cordially  endorse  the  action  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  Crimi- 
nal Abortion,  and  we  hereby  recommend  its  memorial  to  the 
consideration  of  the  legislature. 

Sesolved,  That  Drs.  Msison  and  Hamilton  be  a  committee  to 
present  the  above  resolution  and  subject. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Besolved,  That  any  member  of  this  Association  found  or  proved 
guilty  of  procuring  criminal  abortion  shall  forfeit  his  membership. 

Interesting  remarks  were  made  by  many  members  on  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  and  important  oases  related  and  discussed. 

A  resolution  from  Dr.  Thayer,  of  Keene,  was  introduced  by  Dr. 
Stackpole,  of  Dover,  relative  to  compulsory  Vaccination. 

Iteaolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  petition  the 
legislature  during  the  present  session  for  the  passage  of  a  law 
making  Vaccination  a  condition  of  admission  as  a  pupil  to  any 
public  school  in  the  state. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  committee 
agreeably  to  the  foregoing  resolution:  Drs.  Thayer,  Stackpole, 
Webster,  Mason,  and  Carr. 

« 

Committee  on  examination  of  patients  promised  a  report  of  their 
cases  at  the  next  aifnual  meeting. 
Adjourned. 

W.  W.  Bbown,  Secretary. 


ANNUAL   ADDRESS 

bt  james  b.  abbott,  m.d.,  fbesident. 

Gentlemen  of  the  New  Hamfshibe  Medical  Society  : 

It  is  with  pleasure  and  pride  that  we  look  back  upon  that  list 
of  worthy  men,  who  have  preceded  us  in  this  Society.  Its  early 
founders  are  known  to  most,  if  not  all  of  us,  only  in  history.  But 
although  we  know  them  not  as  personal  acquaintances,  many  of 
us  can  look  upon  those  we  have  known ;  but  who  are  not  here  ; 
and  we  revere  their  memory.  Some  of  us  can  recall  to  mind  those 
we  have  seen  fill  this  chair  with  honor  and  dignity,  now  occupied 
by  your  unworthy  servant.  Alas,  we  see  them  here  no  longer. 
But  their  memories  remain  like  a  cherished  jewel,  never  to  be 
lost. 

I  will  not  longer  trespass  upon  the  ground  so  ably  occupied  by 
my  worthy  predecessor,  when  in  his  peculiar  and  happy  style  he 
gave  us  reminiscences  of  the  past,  and  salutary  advice  to  direct 
our  present  course,  and  inculcated  principles  of  action  for  future 
life. 

But  shall  we  not,  gentlemen,  for  a  moment  glance  from  the  past 
to  the  future  ?  Has  this  society  already  seen  its  palmiest  days  ? 
And  are  there  no  worthies  still  to  come,  who  will  honor  the  seats 
their  noble  predecessors  have  occupied  ?  When  I  look  upon  the 
junior  members  of  the  society  before  me,  my  ready  response  is  — 
there  are,  I  behold  in  the  vista  of  years  to  come,  when  he  who 
now  addresses  you,  and  many  others,  will  be  here  no  more,  our 
places  filled  by  those,  whose  light  will  illumine  the  pathway  of 
medical  science,  and  who  will  honor  the  profession  we  espouse. 
And  let  us  aU,  in  view  of  the  past,  and  the  bright  prospects  of  the 
future,  press  on,  and  work  while  the  day  with  us  shall  last. 
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You  will  pardon  me,  gentlemen,  while  I  have,  in  the  warmth  of 
my  feelings,  digressed  from  the  main  subject,  which  I  had  selected 
for  remark. 

I  propose  to  solicit  your  attention  for  a  short  time  to 

SOME   OF   THE    SOITRCES    OF   PISAFFOINTHEKT   IN   THE   EFFECT   OF 
BEHEDIES   IX   THE   TBEATMENT    OF   DISEASE. 

And  some  of  the  causes  which  I  shall  bring,  perchance,  may  be 
considered  trivial,  and  of  little  importance,  and  scarce  worthy  to 
occupy  the  time  in  an  annual  address  before  an  enlightened  society 
like  this; — but,  gentlemen,  as  a  small  and  apparently  insignificant 
insect  forms  the  mighty  coral  reef — as  the  small  leak  sinks  the 
noble  ship — -as  the  last  grain  turns  the  balance — so  in  disease,  a 
slight  deviation  from  the  right  course,  a  slight  influence  exerted 
upon  a  system  already  weakened  and  irritated  by  disease,  will  fre- 
quently turn  the  whole  current  of  action,  and  lead  to  a  result 
which  all  our  skill  cannot  avert.  How  often  have  we  seen  cases, 
in  which  all  seemed  favorable,  and  we  felt  almost  sure  of  a  happy 
termination ;  when  unexpectedly  and  suddenly  the  aspect  changes  ; 
and,  from  this  time,  notwithstanding  our  best  exertions,  the  course 
is  downward.  Sometimes  we  can  ascertain  the  cause,  sometimes 
we  cannot.  But  where  we  can,  how  apparently  slight — but  under 
the  circumstances,  grave  enough  to  turn  the  scale  of  life  or  death, 
when  the  case  hangs  upon  the  pivot,  fluctuating  and  trembling 
between  the  two  extremes — how  small  the  impulse — how  deli- 
cate the  touch,  that  gives  the  flnal  issue.  And  when  we  consider 
how  important  the  life  may  be,  placed  in  our  hands  with  all  its 
relations  and  endearments,  its  connections  with  society  and  the 
world,  and  its  interests  for  eternity;  and  that  a  responsibility 
rests  upon  us,  deeply  and  solemnly  connected  with  these,  and 
many  other  important  considerations — shall  we  not  do  well,  to 
leave  nothing  undone,  or  unthought  of,  which  can  conduce  to  the 
happy  termination  ?  And  if  so  slight  a  cause  as  we  have  seen, 
may  fix  the  final  destiny,  shall  I  be  blamed  for  pointing  out  some 
of  those   things  which  possibly  may  have   been  overlooked,  or 
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deemed  trivial  by  some  ?     We  have  books  and  living  instructors, 
who  explain  to  us  with  clearness  and  accuracy  the  pathology  and 
treatment  of  disease.     Handed  down  from  the  days  of  Hippocra- 
tes, we  have  the  experience  of  ages  before  us ;    and  if  we  have 
been  good  students,  we  are  not  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  disease  and  the  powers  of  medicines.     But  the  longer  I 
live,  the  more  experience  I  have  in  the  healing  art,  the  more  I  am 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  other  things  besides  prescribing 
the  medicines  appropriate  to  the  disease ;   and  I  hesitate  not  to 
say,  that  there  are  physicians,  who  will  cure  more  patients  with 
almost  no  medicines,  than  others  with  much ;   and  perhaps  with 
equal  talents  and  knowledge.     The  last   depend  almost  entirely 
upon  their  medicines, — the  first  have  equal  confidence  in  what 
medicines  they  use  ;  but  only  iii  connection  with  other  considera- 
tions, w^hich   the  first,  perhaps,  deemed   unworthy  their  serious 
attention. 

Let  me  now  solicit  your  attention  for  a  few  moments,  to  some 
of  these  considerations. 

One   prolific  source  of  disappointment,   doubtless  arises  from 
the  inferior  quality  of  many  of  our  medicines.     This  is  a  subject 
which   deserves,  and  has  received  the  especial  attention  of  the 
profession.     And  we  hope,  and  believe,  it  will  still  receive  it.     If 
food  of  an  inferior  quality  cannot  be  received  into  "the  system  in 
health,    with  impunity,  how  can  we  expect,  when   the  various 
organs  are  enfeebled  and  irritated,  and  the  functions  deranged  by 
disease,    and  when   such   a  nice  adaptation  of  the  remedies  is 
required   to  produce  the  desired  effect,  that  this  effect  will  be  pro- 
duced   by  medicines  of  variable  and  uncertain  quality?     I  have 
no  doubt  but  more  of  the  disappointment  we  experience  in  many 
cases  y  arises  from  this  source  than  we  are  aware  of.     It  is  not 
always  easy,  and  sometimes  impossible  without  chemical  analysis, 
to  distinguish  between  articles  of  a  superior  and  inferior  quality. 
It  is  well  for  us  to  familiarize  ourselves  with  the  sensible  proper- 
ties of  drugs  and  compounds  that  we  may  more  accurately  judge 
of  these  qualities.     Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy,  perhaps  have 
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not  received  that  attention  from  practising  physicians  which  their 
importance  demands. 

We  will  now  pass  from  the  subject  of  the  qualities  of  medicines, 
to  some  considerations  connected  with  their  manner  of  adminis- 
tration.   And  shall  I  be  disputed  when  I  affirm  that  too  mttch 
medicine  is  frequently,  if  not  generally  administered.     Are  we 
suitably  impressed  with  the  fact,  that  we  are  dealing  with  living, 
organized  bodies,  and  that  all  we  are  required,  or  can  do,  is  to 
assist,  and  regulate  the  powers  of  the  system  ?     I  have  as  much 
confidence  in  the  utility  and  powers  of  medicine,  as  I  ever  had ; 
but  perhaps  I  do  not  depend  upon  the  medici/nes  administered, 
quite  so  exclusively,  as  in  my  early  years  of  practice.     In  intimate 
connection  ^th  this,  is  the  fact,  that  we  may,  and  I  fear,  often 
do,  admini0ter  medicine  too  frequently.     We  feel  anxious  to  bene- 
fit our  patient  as  much  as  possible,  and  do  not  wait  for  the  fiill 
effect  before  another,  and  then  another  dpse  is  given.     The  stom- 
ach already  weakened  and  irritated  by  disease,  at  length  rebels, 
and  exercises  those  powers  of  expulsion,  which  happily  are  not 
yet  destroyed ;  and  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  powders  and  piUs, 
infusions  and  morbid  secretions,  is  poured  into,  the  vessel  for  our 
further  contemplation.     The  patient  then  feels  relieved  and  re- 
freshed, and  is  in  a  fine  conditiom  for  a  repetition  of  the  process. 
But  what  is  *the  effect  of  this  repetition  ?     Where  is  the  benefit  ? 
No  where.     In  many  such  instances  we  had  better  trust  to  the 
natural  powers  of  the  system,  which  stiU  remain ;  with  no  medi- 
cine, than  thus  to  burden  and  disturb  them.     The  system  must 
suffer  under  this  frequent  medication.     The  effort  to  expel  the  irri- 
tant and  recover  itself,  must  of  course,  debilitate  the  system,  and 
render  it  far  less  capable  of  resisting  disease ;  and  I  verily  believe 
there  are  many  protracted  cases,  if  not  fatal,  which  are  rendered 
such  by  overdosing.     Sometimes  the  results  are  deplorable  in  the 
extreme.     Such  was  the  case  of  an  amiable  and  beautiful  young 
lady  I  once  saw.     She  had  been  for  some  time  entirely  narcotized, 
and  was  under  the  poisonous  influence  of  repeated  doses  of  mor- 
phine ;  as  was  said,  and  which,  too  plainly  appeared,  was  the  fact. 
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She  had  been  suffering  from  violent  neuralgic  pains — friends  were 
anxious,  and  doubtless  pressed  their  importunities  for  relief.  The 
S3nnpathies  of  the  attendant  were  enlisted,  his  better  judgment 
overpowered,  and  the  doses  administered  in  such  rapid  succession 
ere  the  effect  was  seen;  that  at  length  a  result  was  produced, 
which,  had  worlds  been  possessed,  would  have  been  freely  sacri- 
ficed, to  have  averted.  Indeed,  it  often  requires  no  little  firmness 
and  independence  of  mind,  to  resist  the  importunities  of  friends, 
and  the  earnest  appeals  of  the  suffering  patient  for  relief;  and  to 
regulate  the  frequency  of  our  potations  by  the  dictates  of  prudence 
and  skill.  True,  there  are  some  cases  which  require  medicines  to 
be  administered,  very  frequently.  The  sinking  patient  must  be 
roused  by  oft  repeated  stimulants  —  the  alarming  hemorrhage  may 
require  the  astringent  dose  in  quick  succession — the  emetic  must 
be  repeated  until  the  stomach  respond — and  even  the  tonic  may 
be  given  at  short  intervals,  and  in  minute  doses,  when  in  a  case 
of  extreme  debility,  the  common  dose  cannot  be  tolerated. 

But  frequent  dosing  should  be  the  exception,  not  the  general 
rule.  I  believe  the  views  I  advocate  are  gaining  ground ;  and  I 
rejoice  it  is  60 ;  for  scientific  reasoning  and  enlightened  experience 
certainly  prove  them  true. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  last  is  the  practice  of  administering  too 
many  kinds  of  medicines  at  the  same  time.  This  is  a  serious  evil, 
and  productive  of  much  mischief.  A  patient  is  laboring  under  a 
fever.  Let  us  examine  the  medicines  prescribed.  Here  we  find 
two,  to  be  given  alternately  for  the  fever ;  another  for  a  sinking 
fit;  another,  at  stated  times,  for  some  urinary  trouble.  Some 
diarrhoea  attends,  and  something  is  left  expressly  for  that ;  and  as 
the  patient  has  some  cough,  it  is  deemed  very  necessary 'that  this 
should  be  met  by  an  appropriate  medicine.  And  if  some  other 
prominent  symptom  should  be  present,  we  shall  find  a  remedy  for 
it.  Now  here  we  have  some  half  dozen  different  medicines  poured 
into  the  same  stomach,  in  quick  succession,  and  continued  from 
day  to  day.  Here  is  work  indeed  for  an  organ  already  weak  and 
irritable  from  disease.  If  the  system  in  health  suffers  from  too 
-^noh  variety  of  food,  what  can  wc  expect  from  this  kind  of  medi- 
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cation  ?  Just  what  does  take  place ;  in  many  instances,  we  injure 
the  patient  rather  than  benefit  him.  And  I  confidently  affirm  that 
we  had  better  use  no  medicine  at  all,  than  prescribe  it  in  the 
manner  it  is  sometimes  done.  Our  systems  are  ''fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made,"  and  possess  a  mighty  power  of  assimilation ; 
adapting  the  various  substances  taken  into  the  stomach,  to  the 
wants  of  the  system  in  health  and  disease.  But  there  is  a  limit 
to  this  power.  Let  us  not  overstep  this  limit.  Let  us  suffer  our 
patient  to  live. 

Gentlemen,  are  we  all  entirely  free  from  sin  in  this  matter  ?  If 
the  one  guilty  of  such  a  course  is  to  be  stoned,  and  he  who  is 
entirely  free  from  error  in  this  respect,  is  to  commence  the  work ; 
who,  who^  among  us  will  cast  the  first  stone  ?  Who  of  us  has  not 
found  occasion  to  clear  our  tables  of  many  articles,  which,  almost 
before  we  were  aware,  had  accumulated  there  ? 

Changing  our  medicines  too  often  is  another  source  of  disap- 
pointment in  their  efiect.  This  may  arise  from  a  want  of  confi- 
dence in  our  own  judgment,  or  in  the  value  of  the  medicine  ;  or 
we  may  be  averted  from  the  course  our  better  judgment  dictates, 
by  the  anxieties,  importunities,  or  erroneous  views  of  friends. 
We  have  a  patient  for  whose  speedy  cure  we  are  exceedingly 
anxious.  At  each  successive  visit  we  find  no  perceptible  amend- 
ment, but  rather  the  reverse.  We  begin  to  question  the  propriety 
of  our  course,  not  giving  full  attention  to  the  fact,  that  many 
diseases  must  have  a  certain  course — that  all  the  operations  of 
our  systems  are  governed  by  certain  laws,  which  we  cannot 
change,  and  that  the  most  we  can  do  is  to  direct  and  modify  the 
operations  of  those  laws,  that  life  must  be  preserved  and  healUi 
restored.  We  frequently  eoi^ed  our  patient  to  recover  too  soon. 
We  somehow  imbibe  the  idea  that  we  can,  as  it  were,  force  the 
disease  from  its  hold  on  the  system ;  and  lose  sight  of  the  laws 
of  sickness  and  health.  We  are  looking  for  too  great,  or  imme- 
diate efiect  of  medicines ;  and  as  w^  are  disappointed  in  this,  we 
lose  confidence  in  the  remedy ;  and  change  for  another,  and  then 
another.  Here  we  see  the  importance  of  decision  and  firmness 
of  character  in  the  phj'sician — that  he  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
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of  the  principles  of  his  profession,  and  that  his  practice  he  gov- 
erned by  a  scientific  understanding  of  those  principles. 

There  are  some  considerations  connected  with  the  administra- 
tions of  medicines,  which  may  he  considered  of  minor  importance, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  modify  their  effect. 

A  certain  and  proper  degree  of  concentration  is  requisite,  to 
produce  the  best  effect.  Medicines  may  be  administered  too 
concentrated,  producing  an  unpleasant,  or  even  injurious  effect 
upon  the  coats  of  the  stomach ;  or  in  a  state  of  so  great  dilution 
that  the  effect  upon  the  system  is  greatly  weakened,  or  nearly  lost. 
This  consideration  should  not  be  neglected.  I  am  confident  that 
medicines  are  administered  in  such  a  state  of  concentration,  that 
the  disturbance  produced  upon  the  system,  counteracts  nearly  all 
the  good  effect  expected  from  their  exhibition ;  and  I  am  equally 
certain  that  the  effect  is  nearly  lost  by  permitting  the  nurse  to 
dilute  them  improperly.  We  should  consxdt  the  condition  of  the 
system,  the  habits  of  the  patient,  and  the  character  of  the  disease. 
An  extreme  irritability  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  require  an 
extreme  dilution ;  while  a  sinking  fit  frequently  demands  an  agent 
so  concentrated,  as  to  produce  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  nerves 
of  the  stomach,  even  such  as  will,  for  the  moment,  give  distress 
to  the  patient. 

The  form  in  which  a  medicine  is  administered,  is  often  of  con- 
sequence. The  different  conditions  and  disorders  of  the  system 
may  require  a  modification,  with  regard  to  the  fluid  or  solid  form ; 
and  the  difference  in  the  effect  is  not  of  small  account. 

I  think  there  are  many  who  do  not  pay  a  proper  regard  to  the 
tastes  and  feelings  of  the  patient^  in  the  exhibition  of  the  medi- 
cines. Some  seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  medicines  are  disa- 
greeable, and  use  very  little  means  to  render  them  palatable ;  if 
they  are  swallowed,  it  is  all  well ;  let  them  be  ever  so  repugnant 
to  the  feelings  of  the  patient.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion,  that  if  a 
medicine  is  down,  it  is  no  matter  how.  We  consider  it  of  impor- 
tance that  our  food  be  so  prepared,  and  of  such  qualities,  as  to 
render  it  agreeable  to  the  taste  and  that  we  receive  pleasure, 
instead  of  disgust  in  its  reception ;  and  we  can  imagine  the  disas- 
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trous  effect,  if  from  week  to  week,  and  moiitb  to  month,  we  were 
confined  to  food,  disgusting  to  the  taste,  and  repugnant  to  all  our 
senses,  were  it  ever  so  nutritious.  So  I  helieve  in  the  receiving 
of  medicines ;  the  taste,  the  sight,  the  smell,  and  the  impression 
on  the  mind,  should  all  be  consulted ;  so  that  the  greatest  degree 
of  calmness,  and  comfort  possible  should  exist;  and  the  senses 
gratified,  as  far  as  possible,  and  thus  the  system  prepared  to 
receive  the  best  possible  effect.  We  deem  it  of  much  importance, 
when  a  person  is  passing  through  a  course  of  serious  disease,  that 
every  thing  tending  to  disturb  or  excite  be  removed  as  much  as 
can  be  done.  Why  then  tantalize  him  with  preparations,  the  very 
thought  of  which,  to  him,  is  disgusting,  and  the  swallowing  of 
which  gives  a  shock  to  the  remotest  part,  if  we  can  in  any  degree 
render  it  more  agreeable  ? 

So  strong  is  the  repugnance  to  the  medicines  in  some  cases, 
that  the  patient's  dread  is  excited,  more  than  from  all  the  pains 
of  sickness. 

These  considerations  apply  with  peculiar  force  in  the  treatment 
of  disease  in  children.  When  I  am  obliged  to  use  force  in  its 
exhibition  to  them,  I  expect  to  lose  much  erf  the  benefit.  Although 
this  is  often  necessary;  still  if  it  can  be  avoided  by  particular 
care  in  the  preparation,  or  by  substituting  something  in  its  stead, 
less  nauseous,  but  equally  efficacious,  it  should  certainly  be  done. 

As  so  much  has  been  written  upon  the  importance  of  pure  air, 
cleanliness,  proper  attention  to  diet,  and  temperature,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease,  it  may  be  thought  superfluous  to  allude  to  them 
at  this  time.  But,  gentlemen,  until  we  find  full  attention  paid  to 
these  subjects,  practically,  we  should  not  ceuse  to  speak  of  them, 
and  hold  them  up,  as  of  momentous  importance  \  and  if  not  so 
regarded,  and  full  attention  given  them,  we  shall  find  a  sure,  and 
mischievous  source  of  disappointment  in  the  result  of  our  endeav- 
ors to  combat  disease.  And  if  we  judge  by  what  we  see,  their 
importance  is  not  fully  appreciated.  I  am  aware  that  in  common 
practice,  it  is  not  always  possible,  with  our  best  endeavors,  to 
accomplish  our  wishes  in  this  respect.  In  some  localities  we  find 
whole  neighborhoods  subject  to  impurity  of  atmosphere,  and  of 
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course  unhealthy.  And  often  the  apartments  of  the  sick  are  so 
situated,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  obtain  that  purity  of  airy 
desirable ;  and  often  this  is  the  best  that  can  be  obtained.  The 
patient  or  friends,  or  both,  object  to  fresh  air,  when  it  can  be 
obtained,  from  the  mistaken  notion  of  taking  cold*  Even  if  we 
insist  upon  opening  the  doors  or  "v^^ndows  when  we  are  present, 
they  are  often  closed  as  soon  as  we  are  fairly  away.  And  with, 
many  it  is  impossible,  even  with  much  assiduity  on  our  part,  to- 
keep  the  apartment,  or  our  patient  cleanly.  Neither  can  we  regu- 
late the  temperature,  always  to  our  mind.  There  is  too  much  of 
a  disposition  to  keep  the  sick  room  at  too  high  a  temperature,  to 
the  damage  of  the  patient ;  and  this  we  cannot  always  prevent, 
for  we  cannot,  always  be  present.  Thus  in  many  instances  it  is 
out  of  our  power  to  prevent  these  evils. 

But,  gentlemen,  do  we  see,  and  feel  them  as  we  ought  ?  and  act 
with  that  energy  and  faithfulness,  our  duty  to  those  whose  lives, 
under  God,  are  placed  in  our  keeping  demands  ?  Do  we  use  what 
means  and  influence  we  can  to  enlighten  and  convince  our  patients, 
and  their  attendants,  of  the  vast  importance  of  ^ict  attention  to 
these  points  ?  Or,  do  we  visit  them,  examine  their  symptom», 
make  our  prescription — give  them  a  little  general  advice  respect- 
ing good  air,  &c.,  and  hasten  away,  glad  to  escape  the  pestiferous 
influences,  within,  and  regale  our  lungs  and  raise  our  spirits  l>y 
the  pure  air  without  ?  Are  we  faithful  to  the  trust  reposed  in  tis  ? 
Do  we  act  vdth  reference  to  the  fearful  respcMisibility  resting  upon 
us  ?  Was  the  sick  room  offensive  to  us,  requiring  all  the  energies 
of  our  system  to  resist  morbid  influences?  Hpw  then  can  our 
patient,  already  enfeebled  by  disease,  and  the  various  frinctions  of 
the  body  deranged,  bear  up  under  the  load  ?  The  medicine  we 
prescribed  was  perchance  given  according  to  directions,  but  how 
much  can  we  expect  from  it  ?  Pent  up  almost  entirely  from  the 
ingress  of  fresh  air ;  the  morbid  exhalations  from  the  body,  absorb- 
ed and  re-absorbed ;  every  inspiration  pours  into  the  lungs  a  cur- 
rent of  contamination,  while  filth  and  unremoved  excretions  add 
another  item  to  the  sickening  catalogue.  The  mind,  of  course, 
depressed — how  can  it  be  otherwise  I     Again  I  ask,  how  can  this 
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patient  live  r  Instead  of  wondering  why  such  subjects  are  not 
restored ;  the  greater  the  wonder  that  they  live  at  all.  And  it  is 
not  in  the  miserable  dwellings  of  the  poor,  that  all  the  evils  of 
which  I  speak,  are  found.  One  or  two,  at  least,  are  more  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  comfortable  dwellings  of  the  higher  class.  I 
have  reference  to  confined  air  and  heat ;  for  here  they  have  the 
power  of  shutting  out  the  refreshing  breeze ;  while  the  various 
apertures  in  the  loose  covered  hovel,  admit  that  which  is  mote 
precious  than  gold.  I  had  rather  see  the  rain  dashing  through 
the  open  crevices,  or  find  a  snow-drift  on  the  floor  of  my  patient's 
room  (as  I  have  done,)  than  in  the  condition  above  described. 
Indeed,  these  last  are  rather  apt  to  live. 

As  a  contrast,  permit  me  to  describe  a  case,  which  occurs  to 
my  mind,  and  is  fresh  in  my  memory.  The  patient  was  a  youth, 
with  fever.  It  was  in  the  hot  season.  The  room  was  large  and 
airy — the  attendants  neat,  in  all  the  details  of  the  sick  room.  A 
wide  door  opened  to  the  west,  towards  which  the  foot  of  the  bed 
pointed.  One  day  when  I  visited  my  patient,  during  a  fresh  but 
warm  breeze,  I  found  th6  wide  door  open ;  and  the  wind  playing 
such  rude  gambols  with  his  covering  sheet,  as  to  require  occa- 
sional replacing.  This  was  so  grateful  to  him,  that  he  insisted 
upon  its  continuance ;  and  far  was  I  from  objecting.  Here  the 
morbid  exhalations  from  the  body  were  scattered  to  the  vrinds — 
at  every  inspiration,  fresh  and  healthy  air  was  received ;  while  the 
spirits  were  cheered  by  Heaven's  breezes,  and  a  glympse  through 
the  open  door,  of  the  enchanting  scenery  without.  And  add  to 
this,  there  were  hopeful  and  cheerful  attendants — an4  I  think  a 
cheerful  doctor.  Indeed,  how  could  he  be  otherwise,  when  all 
went  on  so  well  ?  And  the  patient  did  well,  and  lived ;  as  you 
would  all  suppose  he  would  ;  especially  if  we  did  not  retard  the 
cure  by  too  much  medication.  Indeed,  under  such  circumstances, 
patients  generally  require  but  little  medicine.  And  here  we  find 
the  source  of  much  of  the  success  of  Homeopathic  practice. 
The  patient  supposes  he  is  taking  all  the  medicine  he  needs, 
while  the  taste  and  appearance  are  far  from  disagreeable.  The 
physician  possesses  the  full  confidence  of  the  sick  and  his  friends. 
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and  enforces  a  strict  attentian  to  diet,  air,  temperature,  and  the 
various  and  healthful  appliances  of  the  sick  room.  These  regula- 
tions are  strictly  adhered  to,  through  the  course  of  the  disease ; 
and  thus,  with  no  effective  medicine,  the  patient  often  does  well. 
To  me,  the  importance  of  the  subject  under  consideration,  in- 
creases as  I  increase  in  years  and  experience — and  believe  me 
when  I  assert  with  confidence  that  I  address  an  audience  whose 
views  are  correct  upon  this  point.  It  is  the  practical  effect  of 
these  views  which  we  wish  to  see. 

Shall  I  trespass  too  much  upon  your  patience,  in  offering  a  few 
remarks,  with  reference  to  the  manner  and  general  appearance  of 
the  physician,  as  having  an  important  bearing  upon  his  success 
and  usefulness  in  his  profession.  I  was  pleased  with  a  remark 
made  in  this  room,  a  year  since,  by  a  member  present,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  marked  success  of  a  brother  member.  The  remark 
was  to  this  effect,  '*  that  no  small  item  of  his  success,  was  to  be 
attributed  to  his  pleasing  deportment,  gentleman-like  bearing,  and 
encouraging  manners."  And  I  believe  other  things  being  equal, 
the  man  possessing  these  qualifications  will  cure  more  patients 
than  the  opposite  character.  Indeed,  the  gloomy  and  morose  man 
should  never  enter  the  profession.  The  sick  bed  imparts  gloom 
enough  without  being  increased  each  time  his  physician  enters. 
If  any  one  needs  the  sympathetic  and  encouraging  word,  the  kind 
and  cheerful  look, 'it  is  the  tenant  of  a  bed  of  sickness — and  if 
any  one  should  carry  sunshine  and  happiness  wherever  he  goes, 
it  should  be  the  physician.  How  often  has  the  word  of  encour- 
agement imparted  new  vigor  to  the  desponding  sufferer.  How 
oft,  as  we  enter  the  sick  room,  and  sit  down  to  examine  our 
patient,  is  our  countenance  keenly  scrutinized,  and  every  word, 
and  every  motion  even  watched  with  the  most  assiduous  attention, 
and  if  gloom  and  discouragement  characterize  our  bearing,  how 
sad  and  heart-rending  the  look  of  despair  before  us.  And  may 
we  not  believe,  there  are  cases,  in  which,  at  some  particular  crisis, 
the  very  look  of  the  attendant  may  turn  the  scale  for  life  or  death  ? 
By  cheerfulness  I  would  not  be  imderstood,  that  levity,  by  which 
the  sick  can  see  at  once,  we  are  not  deeply  interested  in  his  wel- 
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fare ;  but  are  trifling  with  him ;  but  that  confident  and  cheerful 
aspect,  which  at  once  imparts  confidence  and  hope  in  the  mind  of 
the  patient. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  shall  we  appear  when  we  know 
there  is  no  hope  in  the  case  ?     Shall  we  be  cheerful  then  ?     I 
answer,  yes.     I  would  not  be  understood  that  we  should  encourage 
our  patient  to  hope  when  there  is  none.     If  my  case  were  hope- 
less, I  should  wish  to  know  it.     But  should  we  not  be  cheerful 
even  around  the  bed  of  death  ?     If  he  have  evidence  of  a  happy 
immortality,  is  there  no  comfort  to  impart  ?     Should  we  not  cheer 
him  through  the  dark  valley,  and  with  confidence,  too,  when  he  is 
just  entering  upon  those  joys  which  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard  ?"     And  if  he  have  no  well  grounded  hope  of  happiness 
hereafter,  can  we  not  with  cheerfulness  encourage  him  to  apply  to 
that  great  Physician,  who  will  receive  the  repentant  prodigal,  even 
at  the  eleventh  hour  ?     I  am  aware  .we  are  occasionally  placed  in 
a  situation,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  know  the  exact  course  iw-hich 
wisdom  and  the  best  interests  of  our  patient  require.     We  luiow 
his  case  is  exceedingly  critical ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a 
degree  of  rational  hope.     He  is  exceedingly  sensitive  to  impres- 
sions ;  and  a  little  undue  depression  might  destroy  all  hope  at  once. 
How  shall  we  act  ?     I  have  oftentimes  found  it  difficult  to  decide. 
We  should  give  full  attention  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
We  certainly  should  give  him  all  the  advantage  of  what  hope 
there  is.     And  as  to  the  danger,  we  must  take  into  consideration 
the   probable  efiect  upon  the  system ;    and  not  lose  sight   of  a 
preparation  for  eternity.     We  should  pursue  the  course  we  should 
wish  pursued  with  us,  were  we  placed  in  his  situation.     Above 
all,  we  should  ask  wisdom  from  him  who  is  able  to  direct.     But 
whatever  information  of  danger  we  impart,  it  should  be  done  ^th 
that  kind,  sympathetic,  and  cheerful  manner,  which  will  at  once 
soothe  and  comfort,  while  it  communicates  a  painful  truth. 

I  spoke  of  confidence  in  our  intercourse  with  the  sick.  We 
should  have  confidence  in  ourselves,  and  let  our  patient  see  and 
feel  it.  If  he  perceive,  or  even  mistrust  that  we  have  not  fuH 
reliance  on  our  own  judgment  and  skill,  his  confidence  in  us,  of 
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course,  will  at  once  be  destroyed,  and  our  prospect  of  doing  him 
good,  greatly  diminished.  We  have  no  right  to  enter  upon  the 
practice  of  our  profession,  unless  we  are  so  qualified  that  we  can 
appear  before  the  public,  with  confidence  in  these  qualifications. 
There  are  some  persons  who  seem  natural^  to  possess  a  hesitating 
and  doubtful  nianner.  They,  apparently,  hold  their  abilities  in  a 
doubtful  scale.  Such  had  better  keep  out  of  the  profession.  The 
sick  want  a  confident  arm  to  lean  upon :  not  one  vacillating  and 
uncertain. 

One  more  consideration,  and  I  have  done.  If  we  would  avoid 
disappointment,  we  should»fuUy  understand  the  nature  and  seat  of 
the  disease  we  treat.  This,  of  course,  involves  a  thorough  and 
faithful  preparation  for  the  duties  of  the  profession,  perfected  by 
experience  and  close  observation.  This,  as  we  all  very  well  know, 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  success.  Without  this  knowledge, 
all  is  hap-hazard  and  uncertainty.  We  may  do  good ;  we  may  do 
harm.  And  with  all  our  boasted  knowledge,  with  all  the  facilities 
which  this  enlightened  age  affords,  with  all  the  experience  which 
years  of  practice  give ;  perfection  in  our  ranks  is  not  yet  attained. 
But  I  believe  there  is  encouraging  progress.  The  thorough  stu- 
dent, the  close  observer,  the  patient  investigator,  with  the  facilities 
which  are  now  afforded,  will  attain  to  that  correctness  of  diagno- 
sis, by  which  he  will  seldom  be  subjected  to  that  mortification 
and  regret,  which  mistakes  on  this  point  occasion. 

How  exceedingly  unpleasant,  after  bestowing  the  most  assidu- 
ous attention,  for  days  and  weeks,  perhaps,  we  find  our  patient 
none  the  better,  but  rather  getting  worse  ;  emaciation  increasing, 
strength  diminishing,  appetite  gone,  notwithstanding  our  best 
endeavors  to  raise  the  patient,  by  the  use  of  tonics  and^stianulants, 
vegetable  and  mineral,  of  various  forms  and  kinds.  We  wonder 
at  our  ill  success ;  friends  become  uneasy,  a  consultation  is  pro- 
posed and  effected.  A  further  investigation  is  -made.  A  secret 
fire  had  been  raging,  in  the  form  of  chronic  or  subacute  inflamma- 
tion in  some  important  organ  or  tissue,  which  we  had  entirely 
overlooked,  but  had  actually  increased  by  our  course  of  stimula- 
tion.    An  alterative  treatment  is  instituted,  with  such  local  appli- 
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cations  as  seem  requisite ;  while  the  former  course  is  suspended. 
The  disease  gives  way,  the  patient  is  restored.  Are  we  all 
assured  we  have  never  made  this  mistake?  If  not,  there  are 
those  who  have  known  it  made.  And  I  have  thought  that  the 
frequency  with  which  whisky^  and  other  alcoholic  stimulanUf  are 
ordered,  in  this  day  of  light  and  knowledge,  might  posaiblyj  not 
only  lay  the  foundation  of  intemperance,  but  pr5ve  a  source  of 
the  same  evil  I  have  described. 

Another  case  in  contrast  with  the  above.  A  case  of  typhoid 
fever  is  under  treatment.  In  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease, 
the  physician  finds  a  marked  change  in  the  sjrmptoms.  Delirium 
attends  —  the  face  is  flushed — the  Ifead  is  hot — the  temporal 
arteries  throb — the  pulse  is  frequent,  but  small,  and  perhaps 
wiry.  He  decides  that  inflammation  of  the  brain  has  taken  place ; 
and  he  treats  the  case  accordingly.  He  bleeds,  gives  an  active 
cathartic.  The  next  day  the  patient  is  worse — diarrhoea  has 
supervened.  The  following  day  he  sinks.  Had  the  physician 
understood  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  a  deficiency  of  the  nervous 
energy  existed ;  requiring  tonics,  stimulants,  and  opiates  he  would 
very  likely  have  experienced  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  patient 
restored  to  health,  instead  of  sinking  through  his  mistake.  Gen- 
tlemen, this  is  no  vision  of  the  fancy ;  such  cases  are  too  frequent. 

I  knew  a  consultation  called,  in  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  suflering  almost  insupportable  distress  in  the  lower  bowels. 
Inquiry  was  made  with  regard  to  urinary  evacuation,  and  he  was 
informed  a  little  was  frequently  passed.  The  hand  was  laid  upon 
the  abdomen,  and  an  enormously  distended  bladder,  plain  as  day- 
light, revealed  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  attending  physician 
was  requested  to,  pass  his  hand  over  the  part,  and  the  truth 
instantly  flashed  upon  his  mind.  •  The  catheter,  of  course,  placed 
the  agonized  patient  in  a  new  world.  This,  we  should  all  say, 
was  a  gross  mistake ;  yet  it  was  a  mistake  of  carelessness,  and 
neglect  of  thorough  investigation,  rather  than  of  ignorance ;  as  it 
was  made  by  a  respectable  practitioner. 

But,  as  I  said  before,  perfection  in  diagnosis  does  not  exist  in 
our  ranks ;  and  there  are  cases,  the  symptoms  of  which  are  so 
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obscure,  that,  with  the  most  enlarged  experience,  joined  with 
the  most  consummate  skill,  a  correct  decision  cannot,  with  abso- 
lute certainty,  be  made.  And  although  we  deplore  the  many 
reprehensible  mistakes  made  through  ignorance  or  carelessness ; 
still,  I  would  be  distinctly  understood,  that  error  in  diagnosis  does 
not  always  argue  a  want  of  skill  even  in  an  eminent  degree.  It 
is  related  that  a  former  distinguished  professor  in  one  of  our  New 
England  schools,  had  appointed  the  time  for  performing  the 
operation  of  tapping,  in  the  case  of  a  lady,  who  was  suffering,  as 
was  supposed,  from  ascites ;  when  from  some  fortunate  occurrence 
he  discovered  his  error  before  the  trocar  was  introduced;  and 
eyentually,  parturition  proved  the  true  nature  of  the  case. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said,  and  the  vast  importance  attached 
to  the  point  under  consideration,  I  would  especially  urge  its 
importance  upon  the  young  practitioner,  not  forgetting  that  we 
that  are  older,  have  yet  much  to  learn  at  the  same  school.  Much 
depends  upon  our  habits  of  investigation.  Many  dislike  the 
process.  Some,  perhaps,  fear  they  shall  be  accused  of  want  of 
promptness  and  decision,  if  they  stop  tmd  thinh.  They  wish  to 
attain  that  reputation,  which  some  possess,  of  deciding  at  a 
glance,  the  case  before  them.  We  should  aim  at  a  promptness  in 
decision.  The  safety  of  our  patient^  as  well  as  our  own  reputa- 
tion often  demands  it.  But,  we  should  aim  at  a  correct  decision ; 
remembering  always,  that  this  cannot  be  attained  but  by  thorough 
and  patient  investigation. 

Gentlemen,  we  ure  engaged  in  a  calling,  important  and  momen- 
tous. Responsibilities  rest  upon  us,  weighty  in  the  extreme. 
Let  us  be  faithful  to  our  trust,  perform  our  whole  duty  to  those 
intrusted  to  our  care,  and  to  the  profession ;  and  do  all,  looking 
to  him  firom  whom  all  wisdom  emanates,  for  his  blessing  upon 
our  labors.  And,  although  we  may  experience  the  ingratitude  of 
man,  although  a  life  of  peril,  of  toil,  and  of  anxieties  is  ours,  we 
shall  be  abundantly  compensated  in  the  consciousness  of  doing 
right,  and  the  smiles  and  approbation  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 


LACERATED   WOUNDS. 


BY  G.  W.  GABLAND,  M.D. 


Lawbekce,  Mass.,  June  12,  1860.    . 
Dk.  William  W.  Brown,  Secretary  of  the  New-Hampshire  Med- 

ical  Society :      * 

My  Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  of  yesterday,  containing  an  extract 
from  the  '*  Journal  of  Proceedings  of  the  New  Hampshire  Medi- 
cal Society "  at  its  recent  meeting,  is  before  me,  and  in  reply  I 
will  say,  that  as  the  remarks  which  I  made  at  your  meeting'  at 
Concord,  on  the  5th  inst.,  on  the  Obliteration  of  recent  Cicatrices, 
referred  to  in  the  vote  of  your  Society,  were  made  in  connection 
with  a  very  brief  history  of  a  case,  in  the  treatment  of  which  I 
took  a  deep  interest,  I  will  give  some  account  of  the  case  with 
the  observations  made  on  the  result  of  treatment. 

Jane  Bradley,  a  healthy  Irish  girl,  aged  about  seventeen,  was  at 
work  in  the  Pemberton  mills,  on  the  second  floor,  at  the  time  of 
the  late  calamity,  and  was  thrown  by  some  force  (probably  that 
of  detached  and  revolving  machinery,)  through  a  double  window » 
out  upon  the  ground,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  crushing  masses 
that  fell  in  all  directions.  She  was  taken  to  the  City  Hall,  where 
I  dressed  her  frightful  woimds.  When  my  attention  was  called 
to  her  a  friend  was  holding  her  scalp  upon  her  head.  On  examin- 
ation, I  found  the  scalp  cut  or  torn  through  on  the  top  of  her 
head,  and  the  entire  scalp  had  been  turned  down  anteriorly  and 
posteriorly,  tearing  it  down  over  the  left  temple  to  the  comer  of 
the  left  eye,  and  over  the  right  temple  to  the  right  ear.     There 
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were  several  other  rents  or  wounds  on  different  parts  of  the  head ; 
one  extending  from  the  centre  wound  on  the  top  of  the  head  to 
the  centre  of  the  os  occipitis ;  another  divided  the  anterior  flap 
quite  down  to  the  nose.  There  were  several  other  smaller 
wounds,  making  in  all,  fourteen  inches  of  distinct  and  separate 
rents  and  contused  cuts  exclusive  of  the  centre  wound;  all  of 
which  extended  through  the  scalp.  The  portion  of  scalp  which  I 
denoniinate  the  centre  wound,  was  three  and  a  half  inches  long 
and  two  and  a  half  inches  wide.  This  portion  was  literally 
crushed,  and  almost  completely  detached  from  the  rest  of  the 
scalp. 

The  several  parts  were  adjusted  as  well  as  could  be  in  the  haste 
of  the  time,  by  sutures  and  a  bandage,  when  she  was  taken  to  her 
home.  This  occurred  January  10th.  On  the  12th  the  dressing 
was  removed,  when  the  crushed  portion  upon  the  top  ^f  the  head 
was  found  destitute  of  vitality.  This  was  detached,  the  head 
shaved,  and  the  wounds  dressed  with  lint  and  adhesive  plasters, 
removing  the  sutures  as  the  straps  were  applied. 

On  account  of  the  inflammation  which  followed,  at  many  points, 
and  the  low  degree  of  vitality  in  others,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
bring  the  parts  in  any  of  the  wounds  in  absolute  contact  until 
January  29th,  when  a  slight  degree  of  force  was  used  in  applying 
the  straps.  This  was  daily  increased,  but  such  was  the  character 
of  the  wounds  that  but  one  of  them  healed  without  having  a  cica- 
trix, of  from  two  to  four  and  six  lines  wide. 

After  the  surrounding  wounds  had  healed,  and  a  portion  of  the 
cranium  under  the  centre  wound,  one  by  two  inches,  had  exfolia- 
ted, very  strong  efforts  were  made,  twice  a  day  for  three  weeks, 
and  once  a  day  for  several  weeks,  to  close  the  scalp  over  a  granu- 
lating surface  of  eight  square  inches.  As  the  opening  was  some- 
what oblong,  the  straps  were  put  on  crossing  each  other,  drawing 
upon  the  four  sides.  In  doing  this,  all  the  cicatrices  which  had 
formed  before,  came  under  the  influence  of  the  adhesive  straps  as 
they  were  tightly  drawn  over  them,  and  I  very  soon  noticed  that 
they  daily  diminished  in  size,  and  in  a  few  days  some  of  them 
were  reduced  to  a  mere  seam,  without  any  elevation. 
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Being  encouraged  by  th«  tesult  of  the  smaller  wounds,  I  contin- 
ued tlie  use  of  tbe  straps  upon  the  cicatrix  upon  the  top  of  the 
head  of  one  and  a  half  inch  by  two  inches  in  extent,  until  it  was 
reduced  to  the  size  of  a  ten  cent  fait ;  and  this,  I  have  no  doubt 
might  haye  been  vholl;  obliterated,  had  sufficient  time  been  taken. 
The  wounds  or  rents,  for  they  were  evidently  torn,  through  the 
integuments  of  the  forehead  and  over  the  left  temple,  although 
they  healed  by  granulation,  cannot  now  be  seen  unless  paitienlai 
notice  is  taken.  These  wounds  were  probably  made  by  the  strong 
sash  of  the  double  window  through  which  she  was  thrown. 

Wounds  upon  the  face,  neck,  and  hands,  often  leave  ugly  scars, 
from  the  fact  that  during  cicatrisation  the  parts  are  too  Bensitire 
to  allow  their  edges  to  be  brought  together  In  all  such  oases  the 
above  hint  will  be  found  of  great  value. 

The  priqciple  long  since  established,  that  "  pressure  promotes 
afasorption,"  is  plainly  illustrated  in  the  djminutiou  of  a  recent 
cicatrix,  under  the  use  of  adhesive  straps.  The  tissues  on  either 
side  of  the  cicatrix  being  of  a  firmer  and  more  solid  texture,  by 
causing  them  to  press  against  the  new  and  tender  organization, 
condensation  and  absorption  of  the  cicatrix  is  as  sure  to  follow  as 
two  teeth  will  cause  the  absorption  of  an  intervening  alveola  pro- 
cess, when  they  are  made  to  press  upon  it. 

A  more  minute  history  of  the  case  of  Miss  Bradley  would  be 

interesting,  but  as  my  only  object  in  referring  to  the  case,  is  to 

explain   the   inception  of  the  idea  of  the  obliteration  of  recent 

Cicatrices,  by  the  use  of  adhesive  stxaps.     The  3>rofeBaion  will 

Lcuse  this  brief  account.     The  straps,  I  should  add,  have  been 

scontinued  in  Miss  Bradley's  case  for  four  or  five  weeks  and  no 

Etension  or  vridening  of  the  cicatrices  has  yet  occurred. 

My  observations  on  the  healing  of  lacerated  wounds  fay  the 

ret  intention,  date  faack  some  six  years ;  prior  to  that  time,  I 

ressed  all  wounds,  not  incised,  according  to  the  popular  no6on, 

.at  "  it  is  good  to  wrap  a  bruised  wound  up  in  the  Wood,"  that 

,  dress  -  the  wound  immediately,  and  if  the  dressing  become* 

turated  with  blood  so  as  to  render  it  impervious  to  air  or  water, 

was  all  the  better  for  the  case. 
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In  manufacturing  cities  and  towns,  physicians  are  frequently 
called  to  dress  this  kind  of  wound,  under  consideration,  and  I 
have  often  noticed  that  a  very  unpromising  case  thus  dressed, 
would  now  and  then  heal  by  the  first  intention,  or  without  sup- 
puration.    This  led  me  to  attempt  an  investigation  of  the  matter. 

Absolute  contact  of  divided  parts  is  necessary  to  union  by  the 
first  intention.  Nothing  should  intervene,  not  even  globules  of 
blood.  When  all  bleeding  has  ceased  and  the  parts  are  varnished 
over  with  plastic  lyjnph,  it  matters  but  little  whether  the  surfaces 
to  be  united  are  perfectly  smooth  or  not,  so  long  as  nothing  that 
may  act  as  a  foreign  body  is  left  between  them.  Parts  that  have 
no  immediate  relation  to  each  other  will  unite  as  kindly  when  in 
a  proper  condition  as  parts  simply  incised,  and  parts  that  cannot 
be  brought  in  absolute  contact  will  unite  by  granulation  with  little 
or  no  secretion  of  pus,  if  proper  care  be  taken  in  the  dressings. 

I  will  report  a  case  to  illustrate  my  idea,  which  occurred  in  my 
practice  since  I  was  at  your  Medical  meeting.  A  lad  some  ten 
years  of  age,  while  running  at  full  speed,  tripped  and  fell,  strik- 
ing his  right  knee  against  a  "  sharp  stone  "  which  made  an  ugly 
looking  wound,  on  the  inside  of  the  knee  joint,  two  inches  in 
length,  with  very  ragged  edges.  The  bleeding  was  slight,  but  an 
oozing  continued  over  an  hour. 

In  this  case  as  in  all  others  of  a  like  character,*when  I  can 
spare  the  time,  I  manipulated  the  parts  gently  as  long  as  I  could 
make  it  bleed,  and  then  after  clearing  the  wound  of  every  'particle 
of  blood,  closed  it  with  very  narrow  adhesive  straps.  Upon  the 
straps  and  over  the  wound  I  placed  a  bit  of  sheet  lint,  smeared 
with  simple  cerate.  Over  this  a  few  turns  of  bandage  were  put, 
and  absolute  rest  enjoined.  The  bandage  and  lint  were  removed 
daily,  for  four  days,  when  the  straps  were  removed  and  the  entire 
wound  was  found  to  have  united  by  the  first  intention,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  small  point  in  the  centre  where  the  parts 
could  not  be  made  to  touch  without  producing  a  "  pucker"  in  the 
lips  of  the  wound ;  but  this  was  granulating  without  the  secre- 
tion of  pus. 

In  my  judgment,   the   idea  of  very  narrow  straps  is  of  the 
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utmost  importance,  for,  if  in  applying  them,  globules  of  blood 
should  escape  from  any  of  the  severed  vessels,  they  will  find  a 
ready  exit  from  the  wound  between  the  straps,  which  should  al- 
ways be  applied  a  little  apart,  with  that  view.  The  lint  and 
cerate  are  of  great  binefit  as  they  are  soft  and  unstimulating,  and 
effectually  keep  the  stimulating  influence  of  the  air  from  the 
wound ;  but  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  on  over  twenty- 
four  hours  without  changing,  as  the  cerate  is  liable  to  become 
rancid  and  irritating  to  the  wound.  ^ 

From  this  hurried  account  of  a  case  of  minor  importance,  you 
can  gather  my  idea  of  dressing  lacerated  wounds,  viz :  Wait  until 
all  bleeding  has  ceased,  manipulating  the  part  the  while,  if  the 
bleeding  is  not  profuse,  or  producing  pressure  upon  the  parts  by 
means  of  foundation  muslin ;  if  the  bleeding  be  free  through  the 
muslin,  of  which  the  globules  of  blood  will  escape  and  not  coagu- 
late in  the  wound,  then  apply  narrow  adhesive  straps,  as  in 
incised  wounds,  and  then  protect  the  part  from  the  irritating 
influence  of  air,  motion,  and  a  depending  position.  Under  such 
treatment,  lacerated  wounds  it  will  be  found  wiU  unite  by  the 
first  intention,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  and  heal  without  sup- 
piuration  taking  place,  in  eight  cases  out  of  ten,  when  the  wounds 
are  not  large. 


REPORT 

ON    PRACTICAL    MEDICINE. 
by  t.  h.  mab»hai*l,  m.  j>. 

Fellows  of  the  New-Hamfshike  Medical  Society  : 

In  attempting  a  report  on  Practical  Medicine,  the  writer  would 
fain  discharge  an  honorable  obligation  to  this  society,  which  he 
had  no  opportunity  to  decline,  but  which  he  is  conscious  of  no 
sj^ecial  fitness  to  execute.  The  difficulty,  of  giving  at  the  close 
of  the  year  the  actual  statm  of  practical  medicine,  or  even  a 
retrospect  of  the  annual  progress  of  our  art  has  been  felt  by  all 
who  have  essayed  it.     I  shall  not  undertake  the  task. 

It  has  been  usual  for  committees  on  this  subject  to  give  a 
history  of  Epidemics  occurring  within  the  current  year,  and  also 
bring  to  view  such  new  medicines  as  may  have  been  introduced, 
or  new  applications  of  old  remedies  as'  may  have  been  made  in 
the  same  period.  This  custom  will  be  only  partially  conformed 
to.  Some  remarks  on  the  general  subject,  with  the  consideration 
of  a  few  topics  only  relating  to  diseases  and  medicines  fall  within 
my  present  design. 

What  is  Practical  Medicine  in  1860?  What  in  the  present 
state  of  medical  science,  and  what  with  approved  therapeutical 
agents,  is  now  practical^  are  questions  which,  as  practitioners  of 
the  healing  art,  especially  concern  us  f 

The  true  answer  lies  between  the  extremes  of  popular  opinion. 
Every  thing,  surely,  cannot  be  done  in  the  removal  of  disease,  or 
the  relief  of  pain  which  the  ever  credulous  may  believe,  or  the 
boastful  pretender  claim.  Nor  is  the  art  of  medicine  that  inert, 
negative  thing,  which  the  medical  skeptic  would  have  the  world 
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believe.  Nor  yet,  that  uncertain  thing,  as  likely  to  effect  mischief 
as  go^4«  which  the  flippant  sciolist  asserts  it  to  be.  The  wants 
of  suffering  humanity,  in  this  regard,  are  in  part  supplied.  Rich 
stores  of  medical  truths  have  been  accumulated,  and  medical 
philosophy  is  hard  at  work  classifying  and  arranging  them.  Our 
science  is  not  complete,  but  in  hopeful  progress.  Its  principles 
are  in  part  ascertained  and  its  laws  in  part  determined.  Some 
conclusions  can  be  safely  drawn,  some  results  surely  predicated. 

The  science  of  structure  has  been  so  revealed  through  anatomi- 
cal and  pathological  researches,  aided  by  the  microscope,  as  to 
throw  a  steady  and  guiding  light  over  this  domain  of  the  physi- 
cian and  surgeon. 

Functional  science,  though  less  advanced,  has  sdme  clearly 
illuminated  spots,  where  accurate  observations  can  be  made. 
From  these  as  fixed  stand-points  of  departure  and  return,  the 
physiologist  will  extend  his  explorations  till  this  department  of 
nature  shall  be  surveyed.  Then  more  fully  than  now,  physical 
laws,  chemical  affinities,  structural  organism  and  the  vital  forces 
will  be  seen,  each  playing  its  part  and  harmonizing  in  universal 
health, — healthy  *with  symmetry  and  activity  of  body,  clearness 
and  vigor  of  mind.  Then  too  diseases,  whether  of  morbid  struc- 
ture, or  deranged  function,  being  fully  apprehended,  can  be  pre- 
scribed for  and  treated  with  more  directness  and  certainty.  Thus 
our  animal  mechanism,  that  <*  harp  of  thousand  strings,"  will  be 
repaired  and  attuned  with  something  of  scientific  accuracy  and 
artistic  skill. 

The  actual  progress  of  practical  medicine  is  not  to  be  estimated 
by  the  number  of  articles  annually  added  to  the  materia  medica, 
or  the  new  modes  of  applying  old  ones  within  a  given  period. 

True  service  is  as  surely  done  to  the  profession  by  discharging 
the  mischievous,  the  inert  and  the  less  reliable  substancd^,  called 
medicines,  which  have  been  heaped  upon  the  shelves  of  the 
apothecary,  during  the  past  ages  of  comparative  ignorance  and 
darkness. 

It  is  a  laudable  work  to  add  to  the  maierial  for  combating  dis- 
ease, and  such  contributions  should  be  encouraged,  proved,  and 
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the  valuable  adopted.  Rich  acquisitions  have  been  made  within 
the  last  few  years.  Medical  botany  has  been  studied  with'  enthu- 
siasm. Successful  attempts  have  been  made  to  ''  extract  and 
concentrate  "  the  medicinal  virtues  of  many  substances.  Articles 
inconveniently  bulky,  or  nauseous  and  distasteful,  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  objectionable  qualities.  The  materia  medica  thus 
**  enlarged,  improved,  and  corrected"  is  fully  available. 

To  this  ample  magazine,  the  true  physician  has  free  access. 
No  narrow,  exclusive  ayatemj  no  despotic  theory,  with  flaming 
sword,  or  authorative  edict,  forbids  his  touch.  All  are  his  freely 
to  use  and  from  which  he  may  equip  himself  with  "  proved  weap- 
ons "  for  the  conflict  to  which  he  is  called. 

The  vegetable,  the  mineral  and  the  animal  kingdoms  all  con- 
tribute their  therapeutic  stores.  From  them  the  representative 
physician  of  the  present  day,  having  made  a  careful,  but  not 
numerous  selection  of  articles,  enters  upon  his  mission  and 
engages  in  its  ordinary  duties.  If  anomalous  cases  occur,  or 
peculiar  idiosyncrasies  present  themselves,  he  has  stiU  an  efficient 
reserve  at  his  command  and  can  vary  his  remedial  means  almost 
at  pleasure. 

Such  is  the  state  of  medical  knowledge  and  such  the  present 
resources  of  the  untrammelled  practitioner  of  medicine. 

What  then,  has  community  a  rigM  to  expect  of  him,  and  what 
can  he  honesUy  promise  the  sick  ?  Premising  always  a  thorough 
medical  education,  it  has  a  right  to  expect,  first,  a  careful  examin* 
ation  of  every  case  committed  to  his  care,  according  to  the  most 
approved  methods,  and  as  accurate  a  diagnosis  as  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  science,  will  admit ; 
secondly,  a  judicious  and  discriminating  use  of  the  best  curative 
means.  If  an  opinion  of  the  nature  or  probable  result  is  required 
by  those  who  have  a  right  to  prefer  such  a  request,  it  should  be 
truthfully  given,  as  far  as  it  can  be  safely  done. 

No  person  is  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  care  of  the  sick,  involv- 
ing as  it  does  almost  every  other  interest  present  and  prospective, 
who  has  not  a  character  for  general  honesty  and  faithfulness  which 
would  command  confidence  in  any  other  business.     With  skill  and 
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such  a  character,  the  true  relations  between  doctor  and  patient  are 
easily  adjusted.  The  one  with  child-like  faith  and  hope  yields 
himself  to  the  will  of  his  medical  attendant ;  the  other,  requiting 
the  precious  trust  with  almost  parental  anxiety,  watching  every 
changing  symptom  and  ministering  promptly  to  each  recurring 
want.  Such  relations  being  established,  all  that  medical  art  can 
do,  may  be  promised  and  expected.  Alleviation  of  suffering,  more 
or  less,  always ;  or  a  cure  generally. 

Community  ought  better  to  understand  the  causes  of  diseases, 
the  nature  of  medicines,  and  the  true  province  of  the  physician. 

Disease  is  not  a  midnight  assassin  who  has  entered  our  domicil 
with  a  full  intent ;  nor  is  medicine  a  bludgeon  in  the  hands  of  the 
doctor  with  which  he  can  be  knocked  down  at  a  blow,  or  killed 
by  repeated  strokes ; — though  something  like  this  would  sure  to 
represent  the  popular  idea. 

When  the  once  stanch  ship  no  longer  rides  buoyant  and  erect, 
but  rolls  and  plunges  and  sinks  in  its  own  native  element,  refusing 
to  obey  the  rudder  or  heed  the  helm,  the  charlatan  captain  may 
indeed,  trumpet-mouthed,  give  out  his  discordant  orders,  abuse 
his  men  and  destroy  his  cargo ;  or  Xerxes  like,  with  impotent 
rage,  lash  the  ocean  or  throw  fetters  into  its  proud  waves.  Of 
what  avail  ?  To  ignorant  passengers  he  seems,  indeed,  to  do  some- 
thing.  Not  such  the  course  of  the  well  skilled  mariner.  Calmly 
he  surveys  every  danger,  quietly  repairs  every  accident,  stops  the 
leak,  adjusts  the  ballast,  reefs  the  sails,  squares  the  yards,  puts 
all  to  right,  strikes  out  for  sea-room  and  gallantly  outrides  the 
storm.  An  imminent  peril  has  been  passed.  No  omnipotent 
voice  bade  the  waves  '*  be  still."  All  damage  even,  was  not 
avoided.  But  skill,  skill  equal  to  every  emergency,  saved  the 
vessel,  and  in  due  time  made  her  sea-worthy  again. 

The  above  illustration  may  serve  to  shadow  forth  the  physi- 
cian's sphere  of  action  in  numerous  instances.  His  part  is  to 
act  the  good  pilot.  He  is  to  stoop  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens 
imposed  by  sickness,  to  serve  as  the  handmaid  of  recuperative 
nature.  His  is  a  noiseless  task.  He  touches  strings  whose  vibra- 
tions are  scarcely  audible,  but  full  of  significancy  for  life  or  death. 
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In  most  cases  the  causes  of  disease  are  beyond  his  control.  It 
is  with  the  plague  let  loose,  that  he  has  to  contend.  To  oppose 
this,  he  has  few  if  any  means  at  command  directly  curative  in 
themselves.  Such  is  not  the  way  medicines  operate.  But  they 
may  be  used  to  do  good.  And  the  office  of  the  physician  is  none 
the  less  important,  or  his  services  less  valuable  for  being  less 
pompous  or  heroic. 

Some  diseases  are  self  Ivmited  in  their  nature.  When  estab- 
lished, they  must  have  "  a  run/'  Their  symptoms  may  be  mitiga- 
ted, their  period  of  duration  may  be  shortened.  It  is  folly  to 
attempt  direct  cure.  Small-pox  may  be  rendered  milder.  Hoop- 
ing-cough may  (probably)  have  its  term  abridged.  Fever  and 
ague,  if  falling  within  this  class,  may  have  its  period  "  cut  short." 

Other  cases  are  dependent  on  temporary  or  cognizable  causes 
and  the  physician's  power  is  more  remedial  and  direct.  The  re- 
moval of  irritating  ingesta  may  cure  a  colic  or  prevent  a  cholera. 
Nature  relieved  from  embarrassments  tends  to  restoration. 

But  it  is  as  a  conservator  of  health  that  the  physician  renders., 
perhaps  greatest,  yet  least  appreciated,  service  to  his  race.  Prac- 
tically he  should  be  a  teacher  of  physiology  and  hygiene.  It  is 
his  legitimate  business  to  make  known  the  laws  of  life.  Preven- 
tion is  better  than  cure.  The  apoplectic  who  is  deprived  of  his 
hearty  dinner  is  better  treated  than  he  who  is  bled  till  he  recover 
his  senses.  Common  sense  has  no  better  applications  than  to 
medical  matters.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  practical  medicine  is  not 
only  beii^  better  understood  by  the  profession  but  that  some  light 
is  dawning  upon  the  public  mind, — that  the  "good  time  is  com- 
ing "  when  doctors  can  deal  honestly  with  their  patients  without 
the  risk  of  being  "  turned  ojff"  to  give  place  to  some  boastful 
pretender, — when  the  temptation,  even,  to  mystery  and  coi^ceal- 
ment  shall  be  no  longer  supplied  by  popular  prejudice  and  mis- 
conception. 

Among  the  diseases  prevalent  the  past  year,  diptheria  has 
attracted  special  attention. 

Medical  journals,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  have  teemed 
with  articles  detailing  its  ravages,  describing  its  symptoms,  spec- 
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idating  upon  its  pathology  and  discussing  its  treatment.  By  some 
it  has  been  regarded  as  a  new  disease.  The  general  testimony  of 
writers  is,  however,  adverse  to  this  opinion.  An  old  acquaintance 
is  recognized  under  a  new  name.  What  our  medical  fathers 
described  as  ^^ putrid  sore  throat^''  was  singularly  like  the  modem 
*' diptheria,*'  if  not  identically  the  same  disease.  May  not  its 
frequency  and  peculiar  manifestations  be  owing  to  the  same 
causes,  which  for  the  last  half  century  have  been  giving  to  most 
diseases  a  more  asthenic  type  ? 

Bretonneau,  a  physician  of  Tours,  France,  about  thirty  years 
since,  separated  this  disease  from  its  kindred  affections  and  named 
it  "  Diptherite,"  from  the  resemblance  of  the  membranous  exuda- 
tion to  the  inner  or  rough  surface  of  leather.  With  him  the 
character  of  the  false  membrane  was  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
new  disease.  He  says,  '*  the  supposed  sloughs  are  not  portions 
of  gangrenous  mucous  membrane,  but  exudations  upon  its  sur- 
face," seldom  eroding  the  subjacent  tissue,  in  this  he  seems  not 
to  be  closely  followed  by  more  recent  writers,  as  sloughing  ulcers 
and  aphthous  crusts  appear  in  l^eir  descriptions.  Indeed,  "  Dip- 
theria"  has  become  a  fashionahle  name,  and  analogous  if  not 
anomolous  diseases  are  being  gathered  under  it. 

With  our  present  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  this  affection, 
lines  of  distinction  cannot  always  be  accurately  drawn,  even  if 
they  exist  in  nature.  Nor  is  it,  perhaps,  practically  necessary  for 
successful  treatment.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient  can 
be  understood  without,  and  upon  constitutional  remedies  must  we 
place  our  main  reliance. 

Diptheria  is  usually  unattended  by  any  eruption  or  even  tem- 
porary effl.orescence  of  the  skin.  Many  of  its  s3rmptoms  are  com- 
mon to  scarlatina,  especially  when  of  malignant  type.  Indeed,  it 
i,s  described  as  often  coexisting  in  the  same  neighborhood  and 
family,  if  not  in  the  same  person.  Such  facts  have  led  some  to 
suppose  that  these  diseases,  with  erysipelas  and  perhaps  some 
others,  depend  on  the  same  causes,  the  same  poison,  whatever  its 
nature  or  source,  and  that  the  form  of  developement  is  controlled 
by  unknown  circumstances. 
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It  is  regarded  as  both  epidemic  and  contagious ;  sporadic  cases 
also  frequently  appearing.  It  occurs  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  in  every  variety  of  location  and  condition  of  society.  Like 
most  anginose  affections,  it  attacks  particularly  the  young,  but  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  that  period.  Its  precursory  symptoms 
and  mode  of  attack  vary  much.  Generally,  febrile  indications 
exist,  with  swelling  of  the  throat,  pain  and  difficulty  of  swallow- 
ing. These  may  be  all  wanting  and  the  first  intimation  of  a  local 
disease,  is  the  discovery  of  the  membranous  exudation  by  inspec- 
tion. Pain  in  the  ear  has  been  noticed  as  an  early  and  pathogno- 
monic symptom.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  an  endemic  of 
great  fatality,  which  occurred  in  Orange,  Conn.,  last  spring,  as 
described  by  Dr.  Beardsly.  As  seen  by  some,  the  mind  has  suf- 
fered in  almost  every  instance;  as  witnessed  by  others,  almost 
never.     The  appetite  may  be  almost  unimpaired,  or  lost  entirely. 

The  type  of  fever  is  more  uniform  and  always  of  a  low  typhoid 
character.  The  pulse  generally  quick  is  sometimes  pretematurally 
slow  and  always  feeble.  Sudden  deaths  frequently  occur  in  cases 
which  seem  mild  and  even  when  supposed  to  be  convalescing. 
The  prognosis  should  therefore  be  guarded. 

Confessedly  obscure  as  the  etiology  of  this  disease  still  is,  the 
indications  of  treatment  are  so  plain  as  to  lead  to  considerable 
uniformity  of  practice.  Nutritious  diet,  stimulants  and  tonics 
constitute  the  general  treatment  of  many  in  all  stages  of  the 
disease,  and  by  all  in  the  later  periods.  Local  applications  are 
more  variously  regarded.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  considered  "  indis- 
pensable "  by  some.  Others  depend  mainly  on  acid  tr  astringent 
gargles ;  while  others,  again,  employ  only  the  mildest  mouth 
washes,  and  warm  inhalations.  External  irritants  to  the  neck  are 
generally  regarded  of  doubtful  utility,  in  some  cases  they  have 
obviously  proved  hurtful. 

Among  the  internal  remedies  most  approved,  we  notice  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron,  (tincture  of  murate  of  iron)  as  perhaps  the  best. 
Quinine,  chlorate  of  potash,  ammonia,  myrrh,  guaiacum,  spirits 
of  turpentine  and  the  mineral  acids  may  be  usefully  employed  in 
given  circumstances.     Beef- tea,  milk,  and  other  articles  to  sup- 
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port  the  strength,  should  be  fredy  used,  and  wine  and  alcoholic 
stimulants  as  required.  Bourbon  whisky  is  by  some  considered 
almost  a  specific. 

A  curious  theory  has  been  advanced  by  some  micrbsoopic 
observers,  that  the  false  membrane  in  diptheria  is  really  a  *^  para- 
sitical Aingus/'  and  that  the  '*  disease  of  the  vine "  and  *<  potato 
rot*'  may  have  the  same  or  a  similar  origin.  Dr.  Laycock  re- 
marks, **  one  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  parasites  of  the 
potato  vine,  apple,  and  silkworm,  all  prevailing  simultaneously — 
are  almost  identical  with  the  oidium  albicans ;  and  considering 
how  readily  a  slight  difference  in  the  form  of  tiiese  minute  organ- 
isms may  be  induced  by  differences  in  the  food  or  habitat,  it  i» 
probable  that  they  are  really  identical  in  origin ;  and  this  coinci- 
dence if  spread,  cannot  but  awaken  a  strong  suspicion,  as  to  the 
relationship  of  the  cause  of  diptheria,  to  that  of  the  epidemics  of 
the  silkworm,  vine,  potato,"  d^. 

I  have  given  prominence,  at  this  time,  to  the  subject  of  ^*  Dip- 
theria," partly  from  the  weekly  evidence  of  its  increasing  preva- 
lence in  our  country,  and  the  fearful  mortality  attending  it ;  and 
partly  because  diseases  of  the  mouth,  throat  and  lungs,  all  in 
intimate  connection  and  sympathy,  are  among  the  most  common 
and  important  which  we  are  called  upon  to  treat,  and  especially 
deserving  a  careful  investigation. 

The  slmost  unparalleled  spread  of  sm^U-pox  over  New-England 
the  past  year,  seems  to  render  this  disease  worthy  a  passing 
notice. 

I  am  Bot^war^  that  the  late  epid^aio  possessed  any  peculiar 
malignancy  or  contagiousness.  Probably  its  prevalence  wss  mainly 
owing  to  a  neglect  of  proper  preventive  measures.  The  sick,  in 
most  oases,  were  not  isolated  as  formerly.  Vaccination  haa  either 
been  neglected  altogether,  or  very  inadequately  performed.  Two 
causes  have  greatly  contributed  to  bring  vaccination  into  itisre- 
pute.  Doubts  as  to  its  preventive  pow^s; — fears  that  it  may 
introduce  oth^  diseases. 

*^  No  human  discovery,"  says  Dr.  Hayward,  *'  can  compare  ia 
value  with  that  of  vaccination.     It  is  substituting  a  aaild  afiee- 
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tion  for  a  loathsome,  painful  and  most  destructive  malady."  Dr. 
Baron  says,  that  *'  from  authentic  documents  and  accurate  calcu- 
lations, it  has  been  ascertained,  that  one  in  fourteen  of  all  that 
were  bom,  died  of  small-pox  **  before  inoculation  and  vaccination. 
The  United  States  report  on  ^*  Indian  Affairs,"  for  the  year 
1837-8,  says,  small-pox  swept  away  whole  tribes  of  these  unfor- 
tunate people ;  that  of  the  Sioux  alone  17,200  died  of  the  disease. 
In  1853,  nearly  12,000  of  the  confede^ted  bands  of  the  Sioux 
and  Omahas  died  of  the  same  terrible  malady.    Such  is  unmiti- 

Vaccination  can  disarm  it  of  all  its  horrors.  TVue,  it  does  not 
protect  all,  ahaolutelyj  against  varioloid.  Neither  does  inoctdaied 
or  even  ncctwral  amaU-pox, 

Dr.  Cross  mentions,  **  two  clear  eases  of  regular  small-pox,  the 
one  after  the  natural,  the  other  after  the  inoculated  disease." 
Other  writers,  also,  speak  of  "  secondary  small-pox." 

Dr.  Jenner,  its  immortal  discoverer,  held  that  vaccination  "duly 
and  efficiently  performed,  will  protect  the  constitution  from  subse- 
quent attacks  of  small-pox  as  much  as  that  disease  itself  will. 
I  never  expected  it  would  do  more,  and  it  will  not,  I  believe,  do 
less."  The  venerable  Dr.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  one  of  the  first  to 
introduce  it  into  this  country,  says,  '*  persons  who  undergo  the 
cow-pox  are  thereby  rendered  as  incapable  of  being  affected  by 
the  virus  of  small-pox,  as  if  they  had  undergone  the  latter 
disease." 

Dr.  Thompson,  of  Edinburgh,  remarks,  *' proofs  cannot  be 
imagined  more  convincing  and  satisfactory  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
practice  of  vaccination,  than  those  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
witnessing."  With  such  testimony  to  the  protective  power  of 
weU  performed  vciccintUion,  confirmed  by  all  careful  obs^r^s,  it 
would  seem  that  popular  prejudice  hence  arising,  should  no  longer 
hinder  its  universal  adoption. 

The  second  objection,  the  danger  of  transmitting  ot&er  diseases 
by  vaccination  is  sustained  by  some  plausible  facts.  New  diseases 
have  undoubtedly  appeared  soon  after  vaccination.  But  were 
they  {introduced  by  it,  or  only  edtMed^  being  latent  before,  by  the 
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constitutional  change  thus  wrought?  Or  more  probable  sdU, 
mere  accidents  as  regards  time  and  connection.  Surely,  such  a 
boon  to  mankind  ought  not  to  suffer  firom  vague  suspicions.  But 
what  is  the  rebutting  evidence  in  this  case  ? 

Dr.  Channing,  of  Boston,  in  a  late  communication  remarks: 
'*  In  a  recent  visit  to  Dr.  James  Jackson,  I  asked  if  he  had  met 
with  any  instances,  and  how  many,  of  diseases  of  any  kind  being 
introduced  by  vaccination.  He  said  he  had  never  met  with  an 
instance."  Here  is  the  testimony  of  a  careful  and  accomplished 
inquirer,  to  a  most  important  fact  in  the  history  of  vaccination. 
Here  is  the  testimony  of  sixty  years  to  the  entire  safety  of  vaccin- 
ation. To  this.  Dr.  Channing  adds  a  half  century's  observation 
to  the  same  effect. 

To  fiilly  appreciate  the  value  of  this  testimony  it  is  important 
to  remember,  that  Dr.  Jackson's  observations  cover  the  whole 
period  since  its  practice  in  this  country.  As  might  be  expected, 
it  had  to  force  its  way  through  ignorance  and  public  prejudice 
into  general  favor.  This  very  objection  had  to  be  met  by  its  early 
defenders.     They  were  compelled  to  be  careful  observers. 

But  though  all  danger  from  this  source  coidd  be  positively  dis- 
proved, the  same  care  would  be  proper  in  selecting  and  keeping 
the  virus;  employing  only  competent  persons  to  use  it,  and 
requiring  all  such  faithfully  to  see  to  it  that  every  case  is  genuine. 

The  late  unfortunate  cases  at  Westford,  Mass.,  clearly  point  to 
increased  attention  to  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  connected 
with  vaccination. 

Many  interesting  questions  invite  further  examinations.  We 
suggest  a  few.  Is  there  any  intrinsic  advantage  in  using  fluid 
virus  over  the  scab  ?  Is  every  part  of  the  scab  equally  efficacious 
and  safe  ?  Is  mere  age  any  objection  to  vaccine  matter,  provided 
its  activity  is  not  lost?  Is  re-vaccination  ever  necessary  when 
the  first  is  a  true  case  ?  Is  there  any  danger  attending  it  which 
does  not  belong  to  the  primary  operation  ? 

Dr.  Husband's  method  of  preserving  virus  by  means  of  capil- 
lary glass  tubes  hermetically  closed,  is  declared  to  furnish  beyond 
comparison  the  easiest  and  most  expeditious  means  of  taking 
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lymph  for  present  and  future  use.  It  has  been  proved  to  retain 
its  activity  for  several  years.  It  certainly  promises  to  be  one  of 
those  real  improvements  ever  so  welcome  to  our  profession.  Dr. 
Cutter,  of  Wobum,  Mass.,  and  several  other  American  writers 
have  made  very  valuable  contributions  in  this  department  of  medi- 
cal literature  the  past  year. 

The  treatment  of  neuralgia  and  other  painful  local  affections  by 
subcutaneous  injections,  is  one  of  those.'' new  things"  which  wiU 
doubtless  receive  all  merited  attention. 

It  was  my  original  purpose  to  briefly  introduce  to  the  notice  of 
this  society,  a  few  other  topics.  But,  although  the  subject  is 
inexhaustive,  human  patience  is  not,  and  I  have  rather  to  ask 
your  favorable  indulgence  to  what  I  have  written,  prepared  under 
circumstances  of  more  than  usual  difficulty  and  professional 
interruptions. 


REPORT  OP  THE  DELEGATES 

APPOIWTBD   BY  THE  SOCIETY  TO  ATTEND  THE  HEDICAX   EXAMIKA- 

TIOK  AT  DASTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 


The  undersigned,  haying  been  appointed  to  represent  this  Soci- 
ety at  the  medical  examination  of  Dartmouth  College,  repaired 
thither  on  Monday,  November  7,  1859. 

Eighteen  candidates  were  examined  singly  for  the  d^g;ree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine. 

After  a  most  critical  examination  in  the  various  branches  of 
medical  literature,  in  which  they  gave  gratifying  evidence  of  an 
extensive  and  thorough'  knowledge,  as  well  as  accurate,  scientific 
and  practical  instruction,  they  were  all  admitted,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  your  delegates,  to  the  honors  of  the  profession,  and 
received  their  diplomas. 

Your  delegates  were  highly  gratified  to  find  the  institution  so 
abundantly  supplied,  in  all  the  departments,  with  choice  speci- 
mens, preparations,  models,  and  dra;Wings, — all  of  which  are 
annually  receiving  such  additions  as  the  advance  of  science  ren- 
ders needful.  The  anatomical  cabinet  has  long  been  extensive. 
In  the  department  of  general  pathology  the  cabinet  is  very  large, 
comprising  wet  preparations  and  casts.  It  is  confidently  believed 
that  no  school  in  the  country  excels  this  in  teaching  pathology,  a 
new  method  having  been  recently  adopted  by  which  illuminated 
diagrams  are  thrown  upon  a  screen,  so  that  a  whole  class  may  see 
them  at  once.  The  cabinet  of  surgical  pathology,  illustrating 
fractures,  dislocations,  and  tumors,  is  very  extensive.  In  obstet- 
rics, also,  the  preparations  are  numerous  and  rare.  The  speci- 
mens illustrating  the  different  stages  of  development  of  the  fcetiU) 
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are  quite  complete.  The  museum  of  materia  medica  and  medical 
botany  is  so  large  as  to  occupy  a  large  hall  in  the  medical  college, 
and  the  specimens  axe  arranged  in  classes,  orders,  and  species,  all 
available  for  illustration.  The  chemical  department,  in  charge  of 
the  present  able  professor  of  chemistry,  affords  advantages  for 
students  not  surpassed  by  any  college  in  our  country. 

A  large  number  of  surgical  operations  are  performed  before  the 
class,  each  member  being  called  upon  to  assist  in  turn.  A  hospi- 
tal under  the  care  of  the  professor  of  surgery,  was  opened  four 
years  ago  for  the  treatment  of  patients  in  general,  and  especially 
those  operated  upon  before  the  class ;  here  clinical  instruction  is 
given  to  some  considerable  extent. 

The  strict  system  of  registration  adopted  by  this  institution 
more  than  twenty  years  since,  and  the  requirement  of  certificates 
of  the  full  term  of  study  from  some  regular  practitioner,  although 
it  may  have  diminished  to  some  extent  the  number  of  students, 
has  tended  greatly  to  elevate  the  standard  of  medical  education 
and  the  character  of  the  graduates. 

In  conclusion*  your  delegates  take  pleasure  in  saying  that,  in 
our  opinion,  the  New-Hampshire  Medical  Institution,  under  the 
care  of  its  able  and  efficient  board  of  directors  and  instructors,  is 
worthy  the  continued  patronage  of  all  friends  of  medical  education* 

A.  H.  ROBINSON,  m.d. 
L.  M.  KNIGHT,  m.d. 

Delegates. 


OBITUARY  NOTICE  OF  HENRY  BOND,  M.R 


BY  DB.  CHADBOUBKE. 


To  the  increasing  catalogue  of  names  of  the  worthy  members  of  our 
Society,  who  are  in  such  rapid  snccession  passing  from  ns,  we  have  now 
to  add  that  of  Henby  Bond,  a  former  resident  of  this  city,  and  at  tibe 
time  of  his  death  an  honorary  member  of  this  society,— again  reminding 
OS  of  the  imperfections  of  our  art,  and  that  however  saccessfolly  we  may 
for  a  time  arrest  the  progress  of  disease  in  others  or  mitigate  its  sofferinpB, 
we  must  ultimately,  ourselves,  stand  in  the  common  lot,  and  equally  with 
all  our  patients,  suecnmb  to  the  fell  destroyer. 

Dr.  £k)ND's  death  was  the  result  of  disease  of  the  heart,  of  slow  pro- 
gress and  many  years'  standing.  The  first  three  years  of  his  practice  we 
were  neighbors,  side  by  side,  in  this  city. 

In  1819  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  where,  fortunately,  a  wealthy  New- 
England  man  became  his  patient,  and  by  will  left  him  a  handsome  prop- 
erty, thus  relieving  him  at  once  from  all  pecuniary  anxiety  and  fi«e  to 
indulge  his  taste  for  study,  which  he  followed,  no  doubt,  to  the  injury  of 
his  general  health. 

In  replv  to  my  inquiry,  two  years  before  his  death,  in  r^^ard  to  his 
business,  he  said  he  was  living  on  the  literature  of  the  profession  rather 
than  its  practice,  of  which  it  might  be  better  for  us  all,  if  we  had  less  of 
one;  and  a  little  more  of  the  other. 

The  first  two  or  three  years  of  the  practice  of  any  young  man  dent 
enable  him  to  make  much  of  a  mark  in  his  profession,  yet  after  leaving 
here,  during  a  forty  years'  residence  in  Philadelphia,  he  acquired  a  wide 
and  honorable  reputation,  not  only  in  his  own  profession,  but  as  a  man  of 
science  and  an  able  writer,  by  which  many  of  the  medical  periodicals  of 
the  day  have  been  enriched.  His  most  favorite  study  of  the  last  yean 
of  his  fife  was  genealogy,  and  he  has,  it  is  said,  left  a  large  unfinished  work 
on  this  subject, — the  personal  history  of  New-England  families  that  will 
probably  yet  be  given  to  the  public. 

The  doctor  was  an  honorary  corresponding  member,  it  is  said,  of  many 
of  the  historical  societies,  and  was  held  by  all  of  them,  as  well  as  by  oor 
own  medical  society,  in  high  respect,  from  which  he  never  remofied  his 
membership ;  although  his  great  distiEince  and  feeble  health  precluded  tiie 
possibility  of  but  seldom  meeting  with  us. 

Dr.  Bond  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  a  graduate  of  Dartmoatii 
College,  and  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


Tuesday,  June  4, 1861. 

The  seventy-first  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New-Hampshire 
Medical  Society  was  held  at  the  City  Hall,  in  Concord,  June 
4  and  5, 1861,  J.  C.  Eastman,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  record  of  the  last  meeting  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 
The  following  named  gentlemen  were  recommendjBd  by  the 
Council,  and  unanimously  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society : 

Edward  Aiken,  m.  d.,  Fitzwilliam. 
William  Darling,  m.  d.,  Sutton. 
Charles  B.  Willis,  m.  d.,  Salisbury. 
James  Moore,  m.  d.,  Concord. 
Sylvester  Campbell,  m.  d.,  Sanbornton. 
George  H.  W.  Herrick,  m.  d.,  Enfield. 

J.  M.  Harper,  m.  d.,  Canterbury,  Jason  H.  Ames,  m.  d., 
Bradford,  were  elected  honorary  members. 

Votedy  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  examine 
patients. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  appointed : 

Drs.  Smalley,  Stackpole,  Sargent,  Crosby  and  Fitch. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  commit- 
tee on  nominations : 

Drs.  Shackford,  Moulton,  Clough,  Crombie,  Twitchell,  Carr, 
Koberts,  Swett,  Bunton  and  Tenney. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  audit  the  treasurer's  account : 
Drs.  Hill,  Whittemore  and  Bean. 

At  12  M.  the  President  delivered  the  Annual  Address,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

Dr.  Twitchell  introduced  the  recommendation  of  the  Amer- 


ican  Medical  Association;  with  reference  to  the  erection  of  a 
monnment  in  Westminster  Abbey  to  the  memory  of  John 
Hunter. 

Voted,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  memorial- 
ize the  Legislature,  at  its  coming  session,  for  the  passage  of  a 
law  making  a  physician's  certificate  of  vaccination  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  admission  as  a  pupil  to  any  public  school 
in  every  town  in  New-Hampshire  which  shall  vote  to  adopt 
the  provision. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee : 
Drs.  Thayer,  Eobinson,  Davis,  Carr  and  Wight. 

Moved  by  Dr.  Hill,  and  voted  by  the  Society,  that  the  Sec- 
retary be  requested  to  insert  in  the  list  of  Presidents  the 
name  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Femald,  accidentally  omitted. 

Voted,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the 
chair  to  make  honorable  mention  of  those  members  who  have 
deceased  within  the  last  year. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  appointed  : 
Drs.  Fitch,  Fernald  and  Carter. 

Besolved,  That  the  Treasurer  be  and  is  hereby  instructed  to 
collect  five  dollars  of  all  members  of  this  Society,  who  are  in 
arrears  that  amount  or  more.  That  the  balance  be  remitted, 
and  their  membership  continued.  And  also  that  those  persons 
who  have  lost  their  connection  with  this  society,  by  reason  of 
non-payment  of  dues,  be  notified  that  the  payment  of  the 
above  sum  will  reinstate  them  in  the  society. 

The  resolution  passed  unanimously. 

Adjourned  to  3  o'clock  p.  m, 

AFTERNOON. 

Met  according  to  adjournment.  Dr.  E.  K.  Webster  in  the 
chair.  Listened  to  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee, 
as  follows : 

President — ^E.  K.  Webster,  m.  d.,  Boscawen. 

Vice-President — C.  P.  Grage,  Concord. 

Secretary — A.  A.  Moulton,  Concord. 

Treasurer — L.  M.  Knight,  Franklin. 


Councillors — ^A.  A.  Moulton,  L.  W.  Peabody,  L.  C.  Bean^ 
T.  H.  Currie,  John  Clough,  C.  H.  Shackford,  J.  C.  Hanson, 
W.  H.  Thayer,  S.  Cummings,  N".  Tolles,  J.  L.  Swett,  A.  F. 
Carr,  J.  F.  Hall,  I.  W.  Lougee. 

Censors — John  Wheeler,  H.  B.  Fowler,  Nathan  Call,  G.  W. 
Martin,  Adams  Moore,  Valentine  Manahan,  Luke  Miller,  E.  H. 
Davis,  T.  J.  W.  Pray,  D.  S.  Prescott,  Nahum  Wight. 

Committee  on  Surgery — W.  H.  H.  Mason. 
Committee  on  Practical  Medicine — J.  B.  Abbott. 
Committee  on  Epidemics — ^W.  H.  Thayer. 
Committee  on  Obstetrics — ^F.  P.  Fitch. 
Committee  on  Publication — ^A.  A.  Moulton,  W.  W.  Brown. 
Committee  on  Arrangements — ^A.  A.  Moulton,  L.  M.  Knight. 
Orators  for  1862 — ^J.  P.  Whittemore,  Thomas  Sanborn. 
Substitutes — L.  W.  Peabody,  Nathaniel  Tolles. 

Delegates  to  Dartmouth  Medical  College,  S.  W.  Eoberts, 
L.  W.  Peabody. 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  was  accepted  by 
the  Society,  and  voted  unanimously  to  receive  all  the  names 
as  one  ticket.    Elected. 

The  report  on  surgery  was  called  for,  and  read  by  Dr. 
Twitchell,  of  Keene,  followed  by  a  report  on  practical  medi- 
cine, by  Dr.  Eobinson,  of  Concord,  and  an  oration  by  Dr.  Moul- 
ton, of  Concord.  The  above  papers  were  all  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Publication. 

The  following  resolution  passed  unanimously  : 

Besolved,  That  the  Treasurer  be  authorized  to  borrow,  on 
the  faith  of  the  society,  a  sum  sufficient  to  liquidate  the  debt 
now  standing  against  it. 

A  report  on  obstetrics  was  read  by  Dr.  Davis,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

Adjourned  to  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

Wednesday,  June  5. 

Met  agreeably  to  adjournment,  the  Vice-President  in  the 
chair.    Miscellaneous  conversation  upon  medical  subjects. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Twitchell,  of  Keene,  a  committee  of 
three,  consisting  of  Drs.  Eastman,  Tenney  and  Eobinson,  was 
appointed  to  make  investigation  relative  to  the  "Bartlett 


Fand/'  Said  committee  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
society. 

The  Beport  of  the  Committee  on  Examination  of  Patients 
was  read  by  Dr.  Sargent,  and  accepted  by  the  society. 

The  committee  appointed  to  make  "  honorable  mention"  of 
deceased  members  of  this  society,  reported  the  following  reso- 
lutions : 

Whereas,  through  a  dispensation  of  Providence,  five  of  the 
Fellows  of  this  society  have  been  removed  during  the  last 
year  by  death :  viz.,  Drs.  John  Carr,  P.  P.  Woodbury,  W.  B. 
Stevens,  Jesse  Merrill  and  Thomas  W.  Wilson ;  therefore 

Besolvedf  That  the  society  deeply  regret  the  death  of  so 
many  of  their  numbers,  and,  while  they  deplore  their  own 
loss,  they  would  express  to  the  several  families  of  the  deceased 
their  sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Besolvedj  That  we  hold  in  high  respect  the  character  of  Dr. 
Carr,  as  a  man  and  physician.  He  was  the  oldest  member  of 
our  society,  and  no  one  labored  more  faithfully  to  sustain  it. 
While  living  he  was  always  to  be  seen  punctually  at  our  meet- 
ings, and  was  ever  ready  to  take  a  part  in  their  exercises,  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  all.  Of  sound  judgment  and  great 
practical  good  sense,  he  possessed  peculiar  powers  of  adapting 
himself  to  every  exigency  that  might  occur  in  the  profession. 
It  is  sad  to  think  we  shall  see  and  hear  him  no  more. 

Resolved,  That  the  decease  of  the  lamented  Woodbury 
makes  a  wide  breach  in  our  society.  In  his  death  we  have 
many  of  us  lost  an  intimate  friend,  and,  in  common  with  the 
community,  we  mourn  the  departure  of  an  energetic  and 
practical  physician,  a  talented  and  earnest  man,  and  an  exem- 
plary christian. 

Besolved,  That  we  deplore  the  loss  of  Drs.  Stevens,  Merrill 
and  Wilson,  as  Fellows  who  did  honor  to  our  profession  and 
were  an  ornament  to  our  society.  Dr.  Stevens'  death  will  be 
especially  felt.  He  was  widely  known,  and  endeared  to  many 
by  the  ability  and  fidelity  with  which  he  discharged  every 
duty  during  his  long  connection  with  the  New-Hampshire 
Asylum  for  the  Insane. 

Besolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  forward  to  the 
several  families  of  the  deceased  a  copy  of  the  above  resolutions. 


Beport  of  the  Delegates  appointed  by  the  State  Medical  So- 
ciety to  Dartmoath  Medical  College. 

The  undersigned,  appointed  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  as 
Delegates  to  Dartmouth  College,  were  present  at  the  Medical 
Commencement  at  the  close  of  the  course  of  lectures,  and 
attended  to  the  duties  assigned  them. 

The  candidates  for  medical  honors  presented  themselves 
singly,  each  Professor  interrogating  upon  those  branches 
taught  by  himself  Tour  delegates  listened  to  and  partici- 
pated in  all  these  examinations,  and  obtained  the  most  grati- 
fying evidence  of  the  thoroughness  of  their  instruction,  by 
the  familiarity  evinced  on  the  part  of  the  candidates  in  the 
principles  of  medical  science. 

The  several  departments  of  the  institution  were  found  in  a 
highly  satisfactory  condition,  being  replete  with  choice  and 
rare  specimens,  models  and  drawings.  The  anatomical  cabi- 
net is  quite  perfect,  and  the  wet  preparations  and  casts  in  the 
department  of  general  pathology  are  numerous,  full  of  inter- 
est, and  afford  eminent  facilities  for  imparting  definite  and 
accurate  knowledge.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  cabinet  of 
surgical  pathology,  while  the  museum  of  materia  medica  and 
medical  botany  is  presumed  to  be  unsurpassed  in  the  extent, 
variety,  beauty  and  perfection  of  its  specimens.  The  obstet- 
rical and  chemical  departments  are  abundantly  furnished  with 
every  thing  requisite  for  demonstrating  to  the  eye  what  is 
taught  to  the  ear. 

Important  and  varied  surgical  operations  come  frequently 
before  the  class ;  and  a  hospital,  located  a  short  distance  from 
the  medical  building,  is  open  for  the  reception  and  treatment 
of  general  and  surgical  cases.  This  is  under  the  care  of  the 
Professor  of  surgery,  who,  having  at  command  every  needful 
appliance,  is  prepared  to  give  clinical  instruction  of  the 
greatest  practical  value. 

With  an  able  board  of  teachers,  rich  in  experience  and 
deeply  imbued  with  a  spirit  in  consonance  with  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  our  profession,  alive  to  its  interests  and  to 
the  literary  and  moral  character  of  its  members,  possessing 
aptitude  to  communicate,  and  having,  in  their  several  depart- 
ments, every  desired  convenience  to  facilitate  instruction  and 
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illustrate  science — ^we  take  great  pleasure  in  commending  this 
venerable  institution  to  the  fostering  care  and  generous  confi- 
dence of  this  society. 

And  to  young  gentlemen  pursuing  medicine^  we  can  offer 
the  most  positive  assurance  that  they  may  here  obtain  that 
knowledge,  unmingled  with  error,  which  will  eminently  qual- 
ify them  to  become  good  and  successful  physicians. 

JEEBMIAH  F.  HALL,  m.  d., 
JOHN  L.  SWETT,  m.  d., 

Delegates  from  the  New-Hdmpshire  Medical  Society. 


PRESIDENT'S    ADDRESS. 


Fellows  of  the  New-Hampshire  Medical  Society : 

I  have  selected,  as  the  subject  of  my  address,  on  this  our 
seventy-first  anniversary,  The  Physician  —  his  Qualifica- 
tions AND  Duties. 

Many  are  the  "  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  and  the  history  of 
medicine  must  date  back  to  that  remote  period  when  they 
were  first  felt  in  the  human  frame ;  for  the  first  impulse  upon 
the  experience  of  pain  is  to  seek  some  remedy  for  its  removal 
or  relief.  But  in  the  first  and  rude  states  of  society,  these 
efforts  were,  doubtless,  very  imperfect  and  often  ill-directed. 
As  civilization  and  social  refinement  advanced,  efforts  to  alle- 
viate human  suffering,  to  remove  internal  disease,  or  to  repair 
external  injury,  would  naturally  become  more  scientific  and 
skillful. 

Egypt  was  probably  the  first  country  where  the  healing  art 
became  a  distinct  profession ;  its  practice,  at  first,  being  mostly 
confined  to  the  priests,  and  connected  with  magical  incanta- 
tions, working  upon  the  imagination  of  the  people,  and  impos- 
ing upon  their  ignorance  and  credulity.  Indeed,  in  Egypt 
and  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  almost  all  the  .nations  of  the 
East,  in  their  early  history,  their  priests  were  the  chief  deposi- 
taries of  knowledge,  and  that  of  the  healing  art  among  the 
rest.  And  yet  their  practice,  as  in  those  nations  at  the  present 
day,  consisted  mainly  in  magical  arts,  mystery  and  superstition. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  medical  science,  we  must  quickly 
pass  from  Egypt  to  Greece,  for  it  was  here  that  it  first  assumed 
a  systematic  form.  Here  it  was,  before  the  Christian  era,  that 
Hippocrates,  Chiron  and  JEsculapius  became  famous  for  their 
medical  skill,  and,  as  teachers  of  the  healing  art,  were  treated 
with  divine  honors  —  sort  of  demi-gods  —  and  temples  were 
dedicated  to  them,  and  schools  of  medicine  there  established. 
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And  yet  there  is  so  much  of  fable  and  mystery  and  supersti- 
tion mixed  up  with  the  history  and  the  writings  of  these 
"  early  fathers"  of  medicine,  that  but  little  practical  benefit  is 
to  be  derived  from  them  or  their  works. 

From  Greece  we  pass  rapidly  to  Eome,  where  schools  of 
medicine  were  established  early  in  the  history  of  the  Eoman 
empire,  and  a  knowledge  of  medicine  was  considered  a  neces- 
sary part  of  a  liberal  education.  The  medical  schools  of  Eome 
were  the  pride  and  ornament  of  ''  the  city  of  seven  hills/'  and 
rivaled  those  of  Athens  and  Alexandria.  Asclepiades  and 
Galen  were  to  Eome  what  Hippocrates  and  ^sculapius  were 
to  Greece.  "  Even  for  centuries  after  the  death  of  Galen,  his 
doctrines  and  tenets  were  regarded  almost  in  the  light  of 
oracles,  which  few  persons  had  the  courage  to  oppose.  In 
numberless  instances  it  was  deemed  a  sufficient  argument,  not 
merely  against  an  hypothesis,  but  even  against  an  alleged 
matter  of  fact,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Gralen." 
He  was  a  prolific  writer,  and  the  number  of  treatises  from  hia 
pen  are  estimated  at  about  two  hundred,  embracing  every 
department  of  medical-  science. 

But  with  the  decline  of  the  Eoman  empire,  the  science  of 
medicine  also  declined.  When  art  and  civilization  degenerated, 
then  the  medical  schools  languished,  and  many  of  them 
became  extinct  in  that  long  dark  age,  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
sixteenth  century.  During  this  long  period,  with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  alchemy  or  chemistry,  every  department  of 
science  fell  into  neglect,  and  that  of  medicine  into  degradation. 
What  little  there  was  of  literature  or  medical  science  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  monks,  and  they  were  grossly  ignorant,  and 
did  what  they  could  to  keep  others  as  ignorant  and  supersti- 
tious as  themselves. 

But  with  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  the  conse- 
quent revival  of  letters,  and  the  Eeformation  under  Luther 
and  his  coadjutors,  medical  science  was  also  revived.  The 
study  of  anatomy  and  surgery  and  dissection  now  became  a 
part  of  the  medical  profession.  Books  of  medical  science 
were  now  published.  Schools  of  medicine  were  established 
throughout  the  principal  cities  of  Europe.  The  healing  art 
became  a  distinct  profession  —  an  honorable  and  a  useful  pro- 
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fession.  Great  discoveries  have  been  made,  and  in  our  own 
country,  at  the  present  day,  medical  schools  and  medical  books 
and  medical  societies  are  abundant.  The  facilities  for  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  medicine,  and  for  becoming  skilled  in  the 
healing  art,  were  never  greater  than  at  the  present  day. 
Schools,  hospitals,  medical  journals  and  books  are  within  the 
reach  of  all. 

What,  then,  are  some  of  the  qualifications  and  duties  of 
physicians,  in  this  our  country,  and  in  this  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  ? 

I.  First  of  all,  then,  a  man  needs  to  begin  with — and,  before 
he  begins  to  begin  to  be  a  physician  —  good  common  sense  — 
an  unperverted  reason  —  a  sound  judgment  on  the  common, 
every-day  affairs  of  life.  Not  genius  —  not  uncommon  sense  — 
for  those  are  abundant  both  in  and  out  of  the  profession  —  but 
the  genuine  article  —  good  common  sense  —  a  quickness  of 
apprehension,  and  of  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  —  a 
sound,  practical  estimate  of  men  and  things  in  general.  It  is 
from  a  want  of  this  that  there  are  so  many  wretched  failures — 
so  many  sad  and  fatal  mistakes  in  our  profession ;  and  that  so 
many,  having  begun  to  study  the  profession,  and  got  a  little, 
and  but  a  little  insight  into  the  science  of  medicine,  turn  quacks 
and  charlatans,  to  poison  and  scourge  the  community. 

II.  There  is  needed,  as  a  prerequisite  qualification  to  the 
study  of  medicine,  a  good  education.  Ours  has  always  been 
reckoned  one  of  the  learned  professions,  and  no  young  man 
should  be  admitted  as  a  medical  student  who  has  not  already 
a  good  education.  I  do  not  say  that  he  must  have  graduated 
at  college — have  gone  through  with  the  prescribed  course  of 

'  college  studies,  and  obtained  his  A.  B.  or  A.  M. ;  but  he  should 
have  a  well-disciplined  mind,  and  well  stored  with  elementary 
knowledge.  Chemistry  and  botany  and  physiology  and  a  good 
degree  of  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  are 
indispensable  to  a  successful  prosecution  of  the  study  of  medi- 
cine. The  science  of  any  profession  must  come  before  the 
art ;  theory  before  practice,  and  not  by  it.  The  physician 
must  be  an  intelligent  and  a  learned  man ;  and  he  must  know 
something  more  than  the  mere  technicalities  of  his  own  pro- 
fession, or  he  will  not  gain  or  hold  the  respect  of  the  commu- 
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nity;  and  not  having  their  respect,  he  will  not  have  their 
practice — ^at  least  not  that  of  the  respectable  portion  of  th.e 
community.    True,  a  man  may  have  some  knowledge  of  dis- 
eases and  of  medicines,  and  know  but  very  little  else ;  but  he 
will  not  be  likely  to  have  much  practice,  except  among  those 
who  are  as  ignorant  as  himself.     Nor  will  he  be  a  skillful 
physician ;  knowing  how  to  adapt  himself  to  his  patients,  and 
his  remedies  to  their  numerous  and  ever-varying  diseases.     A 
young  man  who  misspells  in  writing,  who  in  common  conversa- 
tion "  murders  the  king's  English,"  who  is  ignorant  of  natural 
history  and  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics,  who  knows 
nothing  of  the  classics  and  of  the  natural  sciences  generally, 
however  much  brass  he  may  have,  is  not  fit  to  enter  a  doctor's 
office  as  a  student  of  medicine ;  and  the  doors  of  every  office 
should  be  closed  against  such,  and  he  should  be  sent  back  to 
the  common  school  and  academy,  there  to  acquire  the  mental 
discipline  and  intellectual  training  and  literary  qualifications 
necessary  to  enter  upon  and  successfully  prosecute  the  study 
of  medicine.    And  it  is  right  here  that  our  profession  has 
suffered  more  than  any  other  —  the  standard  of  literary  quali- 
fication for  admission  to  our  offices  and  schools  of  medicine  is 
not  sufficiently  high.    Says  a  celebrated  medical  writer  in  the 
N"ew-York  Journal  of  Medicine  :  "  In  regard  to  remedies  for 
the  present  defects  in  our  system  of  education,  first  of  all,  and 
at  the  foundation  of  all,  we  place  more  care  on  the  part  of 
individual  practitioners  concerning  the  capacity  and  qualifica- 
tions of  young  men  whom  they  receive  into  their  offices  as 
students,  and  then  more  attention  to  their  education  after 
they  are  received.    But  no  one  can  have  failed  to  notice  the 
almost  total  neglect  every  where  apparent  in  this  respect. 
Whoever  takes  a  notion  to  study  medicine — no  matter  if  his 
primary  education  should  not  enable  him  to  write  his  own 
name  intelligibly,  much  less  to  understand  a  single  branch  of 
natural  science,  and  his  intellectual  faculties  naturally  as  dull 
as  the  sleepiest  drone  in  the  country  —  he  is  readily  received 
into  some  doctor's  office,  shown  a  scantily  filled  case  of  medi- 
cal text-books,  and  left  to  while  away  the  time  required  by 
law,  and  then  honored  with  the  title  of  doctor.    With  no 
practical  knowledge  of  chemistry  or  botany ;   with  but  a 
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smattering  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  hastily  caught  during 
a  sixteen  weeks'  attendance  on  the  anatomical  theatre  of  a 
medical  college;  with  still  less  of  real  pathology;  he  enters 
the  profession,  having  mastered  just  enough  of  the  details  of 
practice  to  give  him  the  requisite  self-assurance  for  command- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  public,  but  without  either  an  ade- 
quate fund  of  knowledge,  or  that  degree  of  mental  discipline 
and  habit  of  patient  study  which  will  enable  him  ever  to 
supply  these  defects.  But  he  takes  his  degree,  and  plods  on 
through  life  with  a  fixed  routine  of  practice,  consisting  of 
calomel,  antimony,  opium  and  the  lancet  —  almost  as  empiri- 
cally applied  as  is  cayenne  pepper,  lobelia  and  steam  [and  little 
pills]  by  another  class  of  men.  And  how  can  this  ever  be 
otherwise,  while  medical  students,  without  regard  to  their  pre- 
vious qualifications,  are  received  into  an  office  of  a  country  or 
village  physician,  sent  out  to  one  or  two  courses  of  lectures, 
and  then  honored  with  the  title  of  M.  D.  ?  This  is  a  great 
and  an  all-pervading  evil ;  and  it  is  in  vain  to  exert  ourselves 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  education  in  the  profession  until 
this  difficulty,  which  stands  at  the  outset,  is  removed ;  for,  so 
long  as  the  mill  is  supplied  with  bad  grain,  it  will  grind  out 
bad  flour.  Indeed,  so  radical  are  the  defects  in  our  present 
system  of  previous  qualification  and  education,  and  so  glaring 
are  their  effects  on  the  condition  and  usefulness  of  the  medical 
profession,  that  no  observing  man  will  bring  the  charge  of 
exaggeration  against  the  foregoing  statements." 

The  physician,  then,  should  be,  to  begin  with,  an  intelligent 
and  an  educated  man.  His  education  should  be  liberal — ^not  in 
the  sense  of  having  received  the  honors  of  a  university  or  col- 
lege, but  it  should  be  generous,  ample  and  large,  not  narrow  or 
contracted.  His  mind  should  be  free  and  quick  to  think  and 
investigate  and  reason  ;  fertile  in  expedients,  and  stroug  to 
grasp  and  grapple  with  any  subject  presented.  Not  a  uni- 
versal genius,  for  that  is  not  desirable,  but  well  and  accurately 
informed  in  the  primary  and  elementary  branches  of  knowl- 
edge. The  medical  student  should  be  one  whose  faculties 
have  been  already  disciplined ;  whose  mind  has  been  expanded 
and  quickened  by  an  enlarged  circuit  of  free  and  liberal  study 
in  the  various  departments  of  science.    "  A  liberal  education 
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and  a  college  education  are  not  in  all  instances  precisely  the 
same  thing."  A  man  may  be  liberally  educated  who  has 
never  "  rubbed  his  coat  against  a  college  wall."  Nay,  he  may 
liberally  educate  himself  at  his  shoemaker's  bench,  or  by  the 
side  of  his  forge  and  anvil;  while  he  who  has  had  all  the 
advantages  of  a  college,  and  there  gone  over  a  four  years' 
course  of  lessons  and  lectures  and  examinations,  and  come  out 
at  the  end  with  a  college  diploma  in  his  hand,  may  have  no 
education  worthy  of  being  called  liberal.  When  such  an  one 
is  compared  with  the  one  who,  without  the  aid  of  a  public 
institution,  has,  in  the  retirement  of  his  home,  perhaps,  accu- 
rately studied  men  and  things,  books  and  nature,  we  must  con- 
clude that  A.  B.  means  "  a  boy,"  but  A.  M.  can  not  mean  "  a 
man."  Not  that  I  would  speak  slightingly  of  honored  titles ; 
let  them  be  fairly  won,  and  meekly  worn  by  all  who  wish  for 
them.  But  the  physician  should  be  so  liberally  educated,  both 
before  he  enters  upon  his  profession  and  in  the  prosecution  of 
it,  that  he  shall  liberalize  his  profession,  and  not  sink  it  into  a 
mere  trade.  His  knowledge  should  be  something  more  than 
the  mere  technicalities  of  physic  and  surgery,  diagnosis  and 
prescription.  He  is  to  come  in  contact  with  learned  men — 
liberally  educated  men  —  of  the  other  professions,  or,  it  may 
be,  of  no  profession  —  men  of  intelligence — men  of  large 
reading,  of  study  and  thought ;  and  if  the  doctor  be  ignorant 
on  literary  and  scientific  subjects,  and  of  literary  and  scien- 
tific men,  they  will  be  quick  to  detect  this  ignorance,  and  they 
will  lose  confidence  in  him  as  a  physician ;  he  will  not  have 
their  patronage,  nor  practice,  nor  the  practice  of  those  where 
their  influence  reaches. 

And  the  physician  must  not  lay  aside  his  books  and  studies 
when  he  begins  to  deal  out  medicine.  He  must  be  a  student, 
always  studying  and  always  learning  his  whole  life  long. 
And  he  must  read  something  more  than  a  weekly  newspaper 
and  a  monthly  medical  journal.  He  must  keep  up  with  the 
times ;  and  if  there  is  any  new  discovery,  either  in  his  profes- 
sion or  out  of  it,  worth  knowing,  he  must  know  it. 

Liberally  educated  men  in  the  different  professions  are 
related  to  each  other,  and  there  is  a  natural  bond  of  union 
among  all  the  professions.     There  is  a  certain  range  of  learn- 
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ing  common  to  them  all.  There  are  fields  of  thought  which 
they  have  surveyed  together,  and  in  which  they  are  still  in 
various  degrees  fellow-students.  They  are  acting  continually, 
or  ought  to  be  acting,  upon  each  other's  minds,  not  only  stim- 
ulating each  other  to  a  generous  rivalry  in  the  cultivation  of 
their  several  departments  of  knowledge,  but  counteracting  in 
each  other  the  tendency  to  narrow  and  professional  views  of 
things.  At  the  same  time,  that  liberal  education  which  they 
have  in  common,  leads  them  to  respect  each  other,  and  to 
acknowledge  the  value  of  each  other's  peculiarly  professional 
learning.  Thus  the  professions,  connected  by  this  bond  of 
union,  sustain  and  aid  each  other  and  promote  each  other's 
usefulness  in  society.  A  tendency  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
medical  quackery  is  innate  with  some  men — ^fixed  ineradica- 
bly  in  their  constitutions — ^yet  how  rarely  can  a  really  educat- 
ed man  of  any  profession  be  counted  among  the  customers  of 
"  steam  doctors,"  "  root  doctors,"  "  Indian  doctors,"  and  the 
like.  As  a  general  thing,  an  educated  minister  and  an  edu- 
cated lawyer  employ  an  educated  physician,  and,  so  far  as 
their  influence  goes — and  it  often  reaches  widely  and  deeply  in 
the  community — others  employ  him  also ;  while  the  ignorant 
and  the  superstitious,  in  their  numerous  ailments,  usuall}'-  em- 
ploy some  one  to  doctor  them  most  like  themselves.  "  Birds  of 
a  feather  flock  together."  And  hence  it  is  that  a  regular,  well- 
educated  physician  usually,  I  believe,  prefers  to  sit  with  his 
family  under  the  preaching  of  a  regular,  well-educated  minis- 
try ;  to  secure,  if  he  have  a  case  in  court,  a  regular  and  well-^ 
educated  lawyer ;  and  to  employ  and  associate  generally  with 
the  intelligent  and  well-informed. 

And  it  is  one  of  the  distinctive  duties  of  the  physician,  and 
in  which  he  should  endeavor  to  be  conscientiously  faithful,  to 
uphold  good  order  and  wholesome  law  in  the  community  in 
which  he  lives  and  practices.  His  moral  influence  should  be 
healthy.  He  comes  in  contact  with  all  classes  of  people.  And 
he  should  be  careful  not  to  countenance  vice  and  immorality 
in  any  of  their  numerous  forms.  It  is  a  duty  which  he  owes 
the  community  as  a  man  and  a  citizen,  as  well  as  a  physician, 
to  strive  to  promote  the  moral  health  of  the  people,  and  to 
administer  what  antidotes  he  can  against  the  moral  poisons 
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with  which  they  are  infected.  Hence  he  should  feel  a  deep 
interest  in  soand  learning  and  good  morals.  His  influence 
should  be  felt  for  good  in  ihe  common  school,  academy  and 
lecture-room.  Every  good  cause  should  feel  that  they  have 
the  doctor's  countenance  and  support. 

The  Great  Physician  hath  said,  "  the  poor  ye  have  always 
with  you/'  and  some  portion  of  every  doctor's  patients  are  of 
those  poorly  able  to  pay  for  his  services.  To  these  he  should 
be  lenient.  His  attendance  and  medicine  should  be  as  cheer- 
fully and  faithfully  given  to  the  poor  as  the  rich — and  then  to 
the  poor  he  should  show  favor.  His  charges  to  them  should 
be  moderate  —  if  need  be,  his  services  should  be  entirely  gra- 
tuitous ;  and  the  blessing  of  them  that  are  ready  to  perish 
shall  come  upon  him. 

Again,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  strive,  by  all  honor- 
able means,  to  elevate  his  profession ;  to  make  it  more  and  more 
respectable  in  the  community.  To  this  end  he  will  need  un- 
tiring industry,  and  energy,  and  perseverance.  He  will  need 
also  to  be  careful  of  the  reputation  of  his  fellow-laborers  in  the 
medical  profession.  In  no  profession  is  there  more  rivalry  than 
in  that  of  medicine,  and  no  where  is  the  temptation  stronger 
to  speak  disparagingly  of  others  than  among  doctors.  We  need 
to  study  and  practice  medical  ethics  more  than  we  do.  And 
let  us  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  not  to  live  by  killing  each  other. 
Let  us  deal  honestly  by  our  patients  and  honorably  by  each  other. 
Let  us  despise  and  shun  any  thing  like  meanness  and  trick- 
ery. Wherever  real  skill  and  merit  exist  let  us  be  willing  to 
acknowledge  it.  K  the  physician  nearest  to  us  performs  suc- 
cessfully a  difficult  surgical  operation,  let  him  have  the  credit 
of  it.  Let  us  try  and  help  each  other.  K,  by  hard  study  and 
fair  means,  he  rises  high  in  his  profession  and  gets  more  prac- 
tice than  we  do,  let  him  enjoy  it ;  do  not  envy  him ;  be  not 
jealous.  But  if  an  empiric — an  ignorant  pretender  to  medical 
skill — sets  up  by  my  side,  and  by  mean,  and  unfair,  and  dishon- 
est practices  deceives  the  people,  and  gets  away  my  patients, 
what  shall  I  do  ?  you  may  ask.  This,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
is  one  of  the  severest  trials  to  which  the  physician,  and  espe- 
cially the  young  physician,  is  subject.  But  be  patient.  Let 
the  empiric  alone.    Do  not  abuse  him.    If  he  slanders  you,  live 
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so  that  no  body  will  believe  it.  Show  that  you  are  more  skill- 
ful^ more  honest;  and  more  reliable^  as  a  man  and  a  physician. 
Be  patient  J  and  he  will  soon  show  his  ignorance,  and  his  race 
will  probably  be  short.  The  people  will  be  undeceived.  Your 
patients  will  come  back  and  esteem  you  all  the  more,  and  love 
you  all  the  better. 

I  can  not  close  this  address  without  suggesting  one  duty 
more  which  belongs  to  us  as  physicians,  especially  at  this 
time  and  in  the  present  unhappy  state  of  our  country — ^it  is 
that  we  should  ever  cherish  and  manifest  a  spirit  of  patriotism  ; 
a  true  love  of  our  country,  our  nation  and  our  government. 
Let  party  spirit  be  banished.  Let  the  petty  political  bicker- 
ings of  the  past  be  forgotten.  Let  us  be  united  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  our  common  country.  Let  us  rally  for  the  stars 
and  the  stripes  of  our  once  glorious  Union.  Let  our  whole 
influence  be  to  sustain  the  government  under  which  we  were 
born  and  have  thus  far  lived,  and  under  which,  thank  God, 
we  hope  to  die.  Let  enough  of  our  number  go  to  supply  well 
our  army  and  navy  with  able  and  skillful  physicians  and  sur- 
geons. And  let  those  of  us  who  stay  at  home  be  willing  to 
make  some  sacrifice.  Let  us  freely  and  cheerfully  give  our 
professional  services  to  all  the  families  of  those  who  have  left 
their  homes  and  gone  to  defend  our  rights,  and  sustain  our 
government,  and  save  our  country. 

J.  C.  EASTMAN. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  SURGERY. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen : 

Having  had  tho  honor  of  being  reappointed  the  "  Committee 
on  Surgery,"  at  our  last  annual  meeting,  I  had  hoped  to  have 
been  able  to  have  made  a  report  worthy  of  being  presented  to 
our  society,  embodying,  as  it  should,  the  progress  which  our 
surgeons  have  made  in  this  important  branch  of  our  profes- 
sion during  the  time  upon  which  I  was  to  report. 

To  bring  about  this  end,  I  addressed  circulars  to  some  thirty 
or  more  of  our  Fellows,  asking  their  aid  in  preparing  such  a 
report,  but  to  tho  present  time  I  have  received  no  reply ;  this, 
therefore,  is  my  excuse  for  this  meager  report,  which  only  em- 
braces the  results  of  a  few  cases  which  have  occurred  in  my 
own  practice  during  the  last  year,  and  such  suggestions  in 
regard  to  them  as  may  present  themselves  to  my  mind. 

The  first  case  that  I  would  call  your  attention  to  is  a  case  of 

TRACHEOTOMY. 

The  patient,  an  infant  child  of  Dr.  Perkins,  of  Marlow,  aged 
about  eighteen  months,  on  the  25th  of  last  June,  while  being 
fed  by  a  neighbor,  who  was  calling  at  the  house,  with  peanuts, 
in  some  way  drew  a  nut  or  a  portion  of  a  nut  into  the  larynx. 
Gre^  dyspnoea  at  once,  of  course,  followed,  and  the  foreign 
body  could  be  distinctly  heard  by  Dr.  Perkins  playing  up  and 
down  in  the  trachea,  causing  much  dyspnoea  when  it  was 
drawn  up  to  the  larynx,  and  comparative  relief  when  it  fell 
back  into  the  bronchi. 

The  accident  occurred  in  the  afternoon  of  the  25th,  and 
being  unavoidably  detained  by  business  I  did  not  see  the 
patient  until  the  afternoon  of  the  26th,  some  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  accident.  When  I  first  saw  the  patient  she 
was  asleep  in  her  cradle;  respiration  considerably  accelerated, 
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some  crepitus,  which  seemed  to  be  principally  confined  to  the 
trachea,  skin  cool,  pulse  but  slightly  changed,  and  appetite 
good.  From  Dr.  Perkins  I  learned  that  the  foreign  body  had 
not  moved  for  some  hours.  From  the  difficulty  of  exanMning 
the  chest  on  account  of  the  restlessness  of  the  little  patient,  I 
could  not  decide  upon  which  lung  the  foreign  body  was  lodged, 
but  that  it  was  upon  one  or  the  other  lung  there  could  be  no 
doubt,  and  the  only  course  which  could  give  the  child  any 
chance  for  life  was  to  remove,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  the  diffi- 
culty, and  this  could  only  be  done  by  opening  the  trachea.  The 
only  reason  why  I  hesitated  at  all,  was  the  fact  that  the  foreign 
body  had  not  apparently  moved  for  some  hours,  and  I  feared 
that  it  might  have  become  impacted  in  some  of  the  smaller 
bronchi,  and  therefore  the  operation  be  of  no  service ;  but  upon 
conferring  with  my  friend,  Dr.  Thayer,  I  decided  to  open  the 
trachea,  which  I  did  as  follows,  assisted  by  Dr.  Thayer  and 
Messrs.  Gleason  and  Hawks,  medical  students  : 

The  little  patient  was  first  thoroughly  etherized,  and  then 
placed  upon  a  table  with  a  large  compress  under  its  shoulders 
by  which  its  chest  was  raised  and  its  head  made  to  drop  back- 
ward, thereby  making  tense  the  skin  and  other  tissue  about  the 
neck.  An  incision  was  then  made  in  the  median  line  through 
the  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  the  muscles  carefully  separated 
and  the  trachea  reached  without  any  vessel  being  injured, 
which  gave  the  least  trouble,  the  child  all  this  time  breathing 
quietly  and  making  not  the  slighest  resistance.  After  the 
slight  oozing  from  the  wound  had  ceased,  I  opened  the  trachea 
with  my  scalpel,  by  cutting  from  below  upward,  two  of  the 
rings.  The  air  immediately  rushed  out  through  the  artificial 
opening,  but  did  not,  as  I  hoped,  bring  the  foreign  body  with 
it.  I  tried  to  excite  an  effort  to  cough  by  irritating  the  tra- 
chea and  bronchi  with  a  probe,  but  to  no  purpose.  Various 
other  methods  were  resorted  to,  such  as  slapping  the  chest, 
raising  the  body,  &c.,  to  dislodge  the  cause  of  the  difficulty,  but 
there  it  remained,  and  after  spending  some  thirty  minutes  in 
these  fruitless  attempts  to  relieve  my  patient,  I  determined  to 
trust  the  case  to  nature,  feeling  that  there  was  but  little  prob- 
ability that  the  offending  substance  would  ever  be  removed. 
But  that  the  little  patient  might  be  in  as  favorable  a  situation 
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as  possible  for  the  exit  of  the  nut  should  it  be  dislodged^  I  de- 
termined to  leave  the  wound  in  the  trachea  open^  and  for  this 
purpose  was  preparing  some  hooks,  from  a  silver  probe,  that  I 
could  hook  into  each  side  of  the  wound  in  the  trachea,  and,  by 
fastening  around  the  neck  of  the  child,  keep  the  wound  open. 
In  the  mean  time  the  wound  was  kept  open  by  an  assistant, 
with  blunt  hooks.  At  this  moment  the  patient,  probably  par- 
tially recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  ether,  struggled  and 
coughed ;  the  nut  flew  up  to  the  opening,  but  was  too  large  to 
come  out.  In  attempting  tOgeeize  it  with  a  pair  of  forceps  I 
lost  it,  it  being  drawn  down  again.  After  some  time  it  was 
again  driven  up.  I  then  saw  that  it  was  too  large  to  get 
through  the  opening  which  I  had  made  in  attempting  to 
remove  it.  I  again  lost  it.  I  immediately  divided  another 
ring,  and  with  my  probe  passed  upward  irritated  the  rima 
glottidis,  which  immediately  excited  a  cough,  and  the  nut 
(which  proved  to  be  the  half  of  a  large  peanut)  was  driven 
up  and  out  of  the  opening  and  half  across  a  large  room.  The 
wound  was  immediately  closed  with  adhesive  straps,  and  the 
child  placed  in  its  cradle,  when,  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes,  it 
was  in  a  sound  sleep,  breathing  quietly,  without  the  slightest 
crepitus.    It  recovered  without  a  bad  symptom. 

I  might  here  say,  that  during  the  operation,  when  it  was 
necessary  to  renew  the  ether,  I  closed  the  artificial  opening 
that  the  child  might  breathe  through  its  nose. 

The  result  of  this  operation,  and  of  two  other  cases  of  for- 
eign bodies  in  the  trachea  which  have  come  under  my  obser- 
vation, has  taught  me  the  importance  of  an  early  operation 
and  the  great  danger  of  delay.  In  one  of  the  cases  referred 
to,  I  could  not  prevail  upon  the  parents  to  consent  to  an  oper- 
ation until  it  was  evident  that  the  child  would  not  live  much 
longer,  unless  the  obstruction  could  be  removed.  I  then  oper- 
ated, but  the  foreign  body  could  not  be  dislodged,  and  the 
child  died  two  days  afterward.  An  autopsy  showed  the  pres- 
ence of  excessive  inflammation  of  the  whole  left  lung,  it  being 
almost  entirely  hepatized,  and  the  foreign  body,  which  was 
part  of  a  large  kernel  of  corn,  firmly  imbedded  in  one  of  the 
larger  divisions  of  the  bronchi.  An  early  operation  would, 
undoubtedly,  have  saved  the  child.    In  the  other  case  I  was 
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not  consulted  until  some  three  weeks  after  the  bean  had  enter- 
ed the  trachea,  at  which  time  the  inflammation  was  so  great 
that  I  could  not  advise  an  operation.  The  child  died  some 
two  or  three  days  afterward.  The  patient  was  in  a  neighbor- 
ing town  and  I  had  no  autopsy.  From  the  family  I  learned 
that  the  bean  could  be  heard  to  move  freely  up  and  down  for 
several  days  after  it  entered  the  larynx,  and  at  times  it  would 
be  nearly  suffocated.  This  child  also  might  have  been  saved 
by  an  early  operation. 

There  are  two  points  of  interest  to  me  in  the  case  reported. 
First,  the  rough  breathing,  which  was  apparently  confined  to 
the  trachea,  and,  as  I  supposed,  was  caused  by  the  presence  of 
inflammation  in  this  tube,  produced  by  the  irritation  of  a  mov- 
ing body,  but  which  proved  to  be  the  result  of  the  lodgment 
of  a  foreign  body  in  the  bronchi,  as  the  roughness  immedi- 
ately ceased  upon  the  removal  of  the  nut,  and  not  returning, 
although  there  must  have  been  much  irritation  of  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  trachea  in  the  attempts  to  remove  the  cause  of 
all  this  trouble.  The  other  point  is,  that  if  we  wish  to  excite 
an  expulsive  eff'ort  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, we,  instead  of  passing  a  probe  downward  into 
the  bronchi,  should  pass  it  upward  so  as  to  irritate  the  rima 
glottidis.  This  is  particularly  the  case  should  the  patient  be 
under  the  influence  of  an  ansesthetic,  as,  under  such  circum- 
stances, all  motion  is  involuntary.  I  should  hope  by  this 
means  to  excite  respiration,  when,  during  the  operation  of 
laryngotomy  or  tracheotomy,  respiration  is  not  established 
immediately  upon  the  opening  the  tube.  Of  course  I  do  not 
mean  that  this  plan  should  alone  be  resorted  to,  to  the  neglect 
of  artificial  respiration,  but  should  be  tried  while  preparation 
for  artificial  respiration  is  being  made,  for  we  are  often  called 
upon  to  operate  hurriedly  and  with  but  few  instruments  at 
hand. 

The  next  case  to  which  I  would  call  your  attention  is  a 
case  of 

MAMMARY  TUMOR. 

The  patient,  Mrs.  Saunders,  of  East  Jafi^rey,  sent  for  me,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Albert  Smith,  of  Peterborough,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1850,  to  remove  a  tumor  from  the  left  breast.    I  found  a 
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large  tumor  involving  the  whole  gland,  the  veins  large,  and 
ramifying  over  it  as  we  see  in  fungus  hsBmatodes,  the  nipple 
not  retracted,  pain  of  a  lancinating  character,  pulse  quicker 
than  in  health,  in  fact  every  indication  of  malignant  disease, 
except  emaciation,  the  patient  being  a  large,  ileshy  and  appa- 
rently healthy  woman.  Upon  removal  of  the  tumor,  and 
examination,  I  had  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  encephaloid,  and 
my  prognosis  was,  that  the  disease  would  return,  either  inter- 
nally or  externally,  and  my  patient  be  dead  within  two  years. 
The  history  of  the  case,  as  I  learned  it  from  the  patient,  is 
as  follows :  When  a  child,  aged  about  six  years,  she  received 
a  blow  upon  the  breast  from  the  horn  of  a  ram.  The  injury 
gave  her  great  pain,  and  there  was  considerable  swelling  and 
discoloration ;  but  this  soon  subsided  almost  entirely,  leaving 
but  a  small  tumor,  about  as  large  as  a  walnut,  which  was  very 
hard,  but  not  painful  or  tender  to  the  touch,  until  about  one 
year  after  her  marriage,  which  took  place  in  1849,  some  forty- 
four  years  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  or  when  she  was  fifty 
years  old.  The  apparent  cause  of  the  increase,  at  this  time, 
was  another  injury  to  the  breast,  which  was  received  in  being 
thrown  from  a  sled  in  the  month  of  February  before  I  saw 
her.  In  falling,  she  struck  upon  her  head,  bending  her  neck 
forward  and  striking  her  breast  with  her  chin.  The  injury 
seemed  to  be  confined  to  her  breast,  which  was  very  painful 
for  some  time  after  the  accident.  The  tumor  immediately 
commenced  growing,  and  increased  rapidly  until,  at  the  time 
I  visited  her,  the  whole  breast  was  involved,  and  presented 
the  appearances  above  described.  As  I  said  before,  the  pa- 
tient's general  health  was  good.  She  was  very  freely  supplied 
with  adipose  tissue,  and  must  have  weighed  at  least  175 
pounds.  She  had  no  cough  or  other  indications  of  visceral 
disease,  but  as  the  tumor  had  the  appearance  of  soon  ulcerat- 
ing, and  fearing  that  should  this  take  place  we  should  have 
troublesome  if  not  fatal  hemorrhage,  I  decided  to  remove 
all  of  the  diseased  mass,  which  was  done  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. The  patient  lost  considerable  blood,  as  the  diseased 
gland  was  fed  b}'  several  largo  arteries.  These  were  taken  up 
without  trouble,  and  I  left  the  patient  in  the  charge  of  Dr. 
Smith,  under  whose  skillful  management  she  progressed  favor- 
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ably,  and,  although  there  was  not,  as  I  hoped,  union  by  first 
intention,  but  rather  extensive  suppuration,  the  wound  healed 
entirely  in  about  five  weeks,  and  she  felt  perfectly  well.  The 
mass  removed  weighed  four  pounds  fourteen  ounces.  Some 
parts  of  it  had  almost  a  scirrhous  hardness,  while  other  parts 
were  soft,  having  a  medullary  appearance,  with  here  and  there 
a  cyst  containing  a  gelatinous  matter ;  but  in  no  part  did  I  find 
true  pus,  though  parts  of  the  structure  seemed  to  be  entirely 
broken  down.  The  whole  gland  seemed  to  be  involved,  and  so 
changed  in  its  structure  that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  surrounding  tissue,  which  was  also  involved  with 
it  in  the  disease. 

I  did  not  see  the  patient  after  this  until  the  27th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1852.  In  the  mean  time  she  was  perfectly  well,  as  she 
expressed  herself — ^no  pain  or  other  disturbance  whatever.  In 
the  early  part  of  September,  the  month  before  I  saw  her,  she 
first  noticed  a  small  tuipior  under  the  cicatrix.  This  increased 
rapidly,  but  without  pain,  until  on  the  27th  of  October,  a  lit- 
tle over  a  month  from  the  time  it  was  first  noticed,  it  had 
reached  the  size  of  a  large  orange.  I  removed  this  tumor, 
which  had  the  same  general  charac.ters  of  the  first.  The 
wound  healed  without  any  untoward  symptom,  and  the 
patient  remained  perfectly  well  for  a  little  over  two  years, 
when  it  returned  as  before,  under  the  cicatrix,  and  was  again 
removed  on  the  4th  of  January,  1855 — health,  in  the  meantime, 
as  before,  perfectly  good.  From  this  time  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1859,  there  was  no  appearance  of  the  disease,  or 
any  derangement  of  the  general  health,  and  the  patient  had 
begun  to  flatter  herself  that  she  was  to  have  no  farther  trouble 
from  this  strangely  re-appearing  disease ;  but  it  now  began  to 
manifest  itself,  as  in  every  other  instance,  just  under  the  cica- 
trix. I  removed  it  for  the  fourth  time  on  the  12th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1860.  The  tumor  was  at  this  time  nearly  as  large  as  at 
any  time  after  the  first.  The  wound  healed  entirely  by  first 
intention,  and  the  patient  returned  home  well.  On  the  20th  of 
February,  of  the  present  year,  1861,  she  again  presented  her- 
self, with  a  tumor  much  larger  than  either  of  the  others  since 
the  first,  or  rather  there  were  two  tumors  closely  connected 
together,  one  quite  small,  not  larger  than  a  large  walnut,  just 
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under  one  portion  of  the  cicatrix^  over  which  the  skin  was  of 
a  florid  color,  smooth  and  shining,  and  so  tensely  drawn  as  to 
appear  adherent  to  it,  but  which  proved  to  be  entirely  free 
and  easily  separated ;  the  other  tumor,  which  was  only  con- 
nected to  the  smaller  one  by  loose  cellular  tissue,  was  situated 
under  the  axillary  fold  of  the  great  pectoral  muscle,  and  par- 
tially reached  into  the  axilla.  She  has  now  a  slight  cough, 
which  has  troubled  hjr  more  or  less  for  the  year  past,  and  she 
is  rather  thinner  than  a  year  since,  though  still  liberally 
endowed  with  adipose  tissue,  and  considers  herself,  were  it 
not  for  the  tumor,  in  good  health,  having  been  perfectly  well 
(except  the  slight  cough),  and  doing  all  her  ordinary  work 
about  the  house  during  the  last  year.  I  again  removed  the 
tumor,  which  seemed  to  be  entirely  confined  to  the  cellular 
tissue,  the  muscles  being  not  at  all  involved.  So  slightly  was 
^  it  attached  to  the  surrounding  parts  that,  upon  cutting  through 
the  skin  and  adipose  tissue,  it  was  enucleated  with  scarcely  a 
touch  of  the  knife ;  but  one  small  artery  required  the  ligature. 
The  wound  healed  by  the  first  intention,  and  the  patient  left, 
apparently  well,  eight  days  after  the  operation. 

The  chief  point  of  interest  in  this  case  is  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  the  tumor  in  or  near  the  part  where  it  first  showed 
itself,  and  the  question  at  once  arises  as  to  whether  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  malignant  or  non-malignant.  So  far  as  I  could 
judge,  from  an  examination  by  the  naked  eye  alone,  I  at  first 
had  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  question,  feeling  that  it  was  un- 
questionably malignant ;  but  I  began  to  have  doubts  as  to  the 
correctness  of  my  diagnosis,  upon  finding  my  patient  living  so 
much  longer  than  is  usually  the  case  in  malignant  disease,  and 
with  her  general  health  so  little  impaired ;  so  that,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  my  friend.  Dr.  Thayer,  a  portion  of  the  tumor, 
with  some  of  the  juice  contained  in  it,  was  packed  in  tin  foil 
and  sent  to  Prof  Stiles,  of  Pittsfield,  an  experienced  micro- 
scopist,  that  we  might  have  the  light  that  that  most  impor- 
tant aid  to  pathological  investigation,  the  microscope,  could 
throw  upon  it.  The  result  of  his  examination  I  will  give  in 
his  own  words  : 

"  It  contained  no  cancerous  juice,  but  was  composed  of 
fibrous  and  fibro-plastic  tissue.    I  consider  it  a  good  specimen 
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of  sarcoma.  The  only  cellular  element  it  contained  was  a 
pale  oval  cell,  transparent,  without  granulations,  of  a  long 
diameter,  varying  from  that  of  a  blood  corpuscle  to  double 
that  diameter,  containing  one  or  generally  two  nuclei — these 
last  not  brilliant  or  as  well  marked  as  in  what  is  generally 
called  cancer.  When  the  tissue  was  fairly  separated,  these 
cells,  or  more  properly  nuclei,  were  found  attached  to  a  fibrous 
bundle  or  fusiform  fibro-plastic  element.  The  fluid  contained 
fusiform  fibro-plastic  element  and  exudation  and  pus  corpuscles. 
I  found  no  structure  in  the  mass — parallel  fibres  only ;  no  yel- 
low elastic  tissue,  no  tubular  arrangement  of  cells.  I  can  not 
guess  from  what  part  of  the  body  it  was  derived ;  most  prob- 
ably from  one  of  the  extremities.  It  had  not  the  characters 
to  which  malignity  is  generally  attributed." 

In  Paget's  Surgical  Pathology,  we  find  described  a  form  of 
disease  which  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  so  fully  described 
before,  and  which  very  nearly  resembles  the  case  above 
reported.  Mr.  Paget  proposes  for  this  class  of  tumors  the 
name  of  "  Becurring  Fibroid  Tumors/*  they  having  these 
remarkable  characters  in  common  : 

"  I.  A  general  resemblance  to  the  fibrous  tumors  in  their 
obvious  characters. 

"  n.  A  microscopic  texture,  composed,  essentially,  of  elon- 
gated and  caudate  or  oat-shaped  cells,  somewhat  resembling 
the  elongated  cells  of  granulations,  or  of  lymph  developing 
into  fibres,  yet  differing  from  these  enough  to  be  easily  distin- 
guished. 

"  III.  An  exceeding  tendency  to  local  recurrence,  after  remov- 
al, and,  in  the  worst  extremity,  to  protrusion  and  ulceration. 

"  IV.  An  absence  of  those  events  which,  in  cases  of  ordinary 
malignant  growths,  would  coincide  with  local  recurrence,  such 
as  cachexia,  independent  of  profuse  suppuration,  pain,  and 
other  ordinary  causes  of  exliaustion,  and  the  absence  of  all 
affection  of  distant  parts,  or  of  the  lymphatics. 

"  V.  Occasionally  a  cessation  of  the  tendency  to  recurrence 
and  a  complete  recovery." 

He  illustrates  his  description  of  the  disease  by  the  report  of 
several  cases  which  came  under  his  observation,  and  the 
appearances  which  the  disease  presented  under  the  micro- 
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scope.  I  will  give  one  ease  in  full,  which  will  show  how 
nearly  my  case  resembles  this  form  of  disease. 

"  In  1839  Mr.  Syme  removed  a  tumor,  which,  without  any 
known  cause,  had  been  growing  for  a  year  over  the  anterior 
part  of  the  right  rib  of  a  gentleman  aged  48  years.  Two 
years  after  the  operation,  another  tumor  appeared  in  or  near 
the  same  part,  and  was  removed  by  Mr.  Syme  in  1843.  A 
third  was  removed  by  him  in  1847,  and  a  fourth  in  1849.  Af- 
ter an  interval  of  apparent  health,  a  fifth  tumor  appeared  and 
grew  quickly,  and  was  removed  by  the  same  gentleman  in 
1851.  The  patient  recovered  from  the  last  operation  as  from 
all  the  previous  ones,  quickly  and  favorably,  but  the  wound 
had  scarcely  healed  when  two  more  tumors  appeared  beneath 
the  scar,  like  the  preceding  ones,  except  in  that  they  grew 
more  rapidly.  One  of  the  tumors  was  so  firmly  fixed  to  the 
clavicle  that  no  farther  operation  could  be  recommended.  In 
six  months'  growth  the  tumors,  at  first  distinct,  had  formed 
a  single  mass,  deeply  lobed,  of  oval  form,  measuring  a  foot  in 
one  diameter,  and  about  ten  inches  in  the  other.  It  covered 
and  felt  as  if  tightly  fixed  to  the  middle  half  of  the  clavicle, 
and  then  extended  downward  over  the  chest,  and  outward 
toward  the  axilla ;  it  felt  heavy,  firm,  tense  and  elastic.  The 
skin,  tightly  stretched  over  it,  and,  by  tension,  appearing  as  if 
adherent,  was  generally  florid,  but  in  some  parts  livid,  and 
over  some  of  the  most  prominent  lobes  ulcerated.  The  princi- 
pal ulcers  were  superficial,  covered  by  healthy  granulations, 
discharging  thick  pus,  having  no  cancerous  or  other  specific 
character. 

Such  were  the  characters  of  the  disease  when  I  saw  it  in 
February,  1852,  and  it  was  very  striking,  as  evincing  one  of 
the  contrasts  between  this  form  of  tumor,  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing, ulcerated  cancer,  that  the  patient's  health  was  scarcely 
afi'ected.  He  was  still  a  florid,  sturdy  man,  and  fed,  slept, 
talked  and  moved  about  as  a  man  in  health  might  do.  But 
within  the  last  month  the  ulcerated  surface  of  the  tumor  had 
bled  severely.  The  tumor  increased  constantly  to  the  time  of 
the  patient's  death,  in  July,  1852.  Death  seemed  due  to  mere 
exhaustion  consequent  upon  the  discharge  from  the  tumor, 
and  the  pain  to  which,  as  it  extended  further  into  the  axilla, 
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it  gave  rise.  There  was  no  indication  of  any  internal  disease, 
but  an  examination  other  than  of  the  tumor  was  not  allowed." 
"  Under  the  microscope,  after  having  lain  in  spirit,  the  tumor 
presented  a  great  many  slender,  awl-shaped  corpuscles.  They 
looked  dry  and  shriveled,  containing  no  distinct  nuclei,  but 
minute,  shining  particles,  as  if  themselves  were  outgrown 
nuclei.  With  these,  also,  were  numerous  broader  and  shorter 
corpuscles  of  the  same  general  aspect,  but  inclosing  oval 
nuclei,  and  yet  more  numerous  smaller  bodies,  like  shriveled, 
oval,  elongated  nuclei,  dotted,  and  containing  minute,  shining 
particles.  The  whole  mass  appeared  made  up  of  corpuscles 
of  these  various  shapes,  irregularly  or  lineally  imbedded  in  a 
substance  that  was  nearly  structureless,  or  imperfectly  fibril- 
lated.'' 

You  will  notice  many  points  in  common  with  my  case  :  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  the  tumor  near  the  same  place,  and  at 
irregular  intervals,  the  patient  in  the  meantime  in  apparent 
perfect  health  ;  the  rapidity  of  its  growth  when  it  did  recur ; 
the  quick  and  favorable  recovery  after  each  operation;  and 
also  the  microscopic  appearances. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  but  that  my  case  should  be 
included  in  this  class  of  tumors.  What  is  to  be  its  termination 
I  do  not  pretend  to  know,  but  probably  it  will  recur  near  the 
original  seat  until  it  fixes  itself  upon  some  part,  as  the  rib, 
clavicle  or  sternum,  from  which  it  can  not  be  removed,  and 
then,  in  course  of  time,  we  will  have  ulceration,  and  possibly 
hemorrhage,  and  the  patient  will  die,  worn  out  by  the  exhaust- 
ing drain  upon  her  system,  as  in  the  case  described  by  Mr. 
Paget.  Though  I  can  not  but  hope  that  it  will  yet  be  finally 
eradicated,  as,  according  to  the  same  writer,  such  a  result  is 
not  impossible. 

From  the  result  of  this  case,  and  one  other  of  a  similar 
character,  which  has  come  under  my  observation,  I  have 
become  more  cautious  in  my  prognosis,  and  the  more  ready  to 
urge  an  operation  in  those  cases  which  have  all  the  general 
characters  of  malignant  disease ;  for  though  in  this  case  my 
patient  is  not  cured,  still  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  her  life  has 
been  prolonged  more  than  eight  years  already ;  and,  with  but 
short  intervals,  all  the  comforts  of  perfect  health.     I  believe. 
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in  these  eases,  time  alone  will  disclose  their  true  character. 
Though  the  microscope  will  aid  us  much  in  making  up  our 
diagnosis,  it  can  not  be  implicitly  relied  upon ;  for  we  well 
know  that  the  cancer  cell  is  not  always  found  in  true  cancer, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  cell  so  nearly  resembling  it  as  not 
to  be  distinguished  from  it,  is  found  in  some  forms  of  non- 
malignant  tumors.  I,  therefore,  believe  it  to  be  our  duty  to 
give  our  patient  the  benefit  of  this  doubt,  and  never  condemn 
him  to  certain  death,  until  we  have  first  tried  every  means 
which  art  has  put  into  our  hands  to  prolong  and  save  his  life. 

The  third  and  last  case  which  I  think  worthy  of  note,  is  a 
case  of  compound  fracture  of  the  skull.  The  patient,  a  healthy 
boy  aged  nine  years,  was  injured  by  a  cow,  either  by  being 
kicked  or  knocked  over  upon  a  stone,  on  Sunday,  the  26th  of 
May  last.  I  saw  the  patient  about  two  hours  after  the  acci- 
dent ;  found  him  partially  conscious,  sensitive  in  some  degree 
to  the  touch,  though  he  did  not  appear  to  recognize  the 
persons  around ;  had  been  vomiting,  and  vomited  once  after  I 
saw  him.  There  was  quite  a  large,  lacerated  wound  of  scalp, 
and  depression  of  a  portion  of  the  lefb  parietal  tone.  Upon 
enlarging  the  wound  by  a  crucial  incision,  I  found  the  fracture 
much  more  extensive  than  I  at  first  supposed ;  extending  for- 
ward more  than  two  inches,  and  somewhat  comminuted,  but 
still  so  fixed  in  its  position  as  to  require  the  application  of  the 
trephine  before  1  could  raise  the  broken  fragments  to  their 
proper  place ;  and  when  this  was  done,  the  pieces  were  so 
completely  separated  from  the  adjoining  bone,  that  I  removed 
them,  feeling  that  there  was  no  probability  of  their  ever  unit- 
ing to  the  sound  bone.  The  portion  of  bono  removed  was 
divided  into  three  parts,  and  when  placed  together  measured 
two  inches  in  each  diameter.  There  was  much  hemorrhage, 
and  the  patient  appeared  very  much  prostrated.  He  was  put  to 
to  bed,  and  warm  applications  made  to  the  extremities.  Heac- 
tion  soon  took  place,  and  in  a  short  time  he  recovered  perfect 
consciousness.  He  has  progressed  to  this  day  (June  14)  with- 
out a  bad  symptom ;  wound  is  healing  kindly;  appetite  good; 
sleeps  well,  and  has  no  pain  :  in  fact,  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  of  his  perfect  recovery. 

I  mention  this  case,  not  because  of  any  peculiar  interest 
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attached  to  it,  but  for  the  purpose  of  speaking  of  the  treat- 
ment of  fractures  of  the  skull ;  particularly  where  the  bone  is 
depressed,  but  the  mind  not  affected.  I  was  taught,  and  I 
believe  almost  all  writers  direct  us,  not  to  apply  the  trephine 
where,  though  there  may  be  decided  depression  of  the  bone, 
the  mind  of  the  patient  seems  not  to  be  affected ;  that  this 
instrument  should  only  be  resorted  to  when,  along  with  de- 
pression, there  is  more  or  less  unconsciousness ',  if  the  mind  of 
the  patient  should  be  clear,  we  should  not  interfere,  but  trust 
the  case  entirely  to  nature.  This  is  the  point  which  I  desire 
to  touch  upon.  I  would  enter  my  protest  against  such  teach- 
ing, for  I  feel  that  it  is  very  important  that  all  unnatural 
pressure  should  be  taken  from  the  brain,  regardless  of  its 
immediate  effect  upon  the  mind ;  for  we  very  well  know  that 
the  cavity  of  the  cranium  is  always  full;  as  the  brain,  its 
vessels  and  membranes  fill  up  every  part  of  it,  there  is  no 
vacant  space ;  and  if  by  any  cause  this  cavity  is  diminished, 
it  must  be  at  the  expense  of  compression  of  its  contents ;  and 
as  we  all  know  that  undue  pressure,  though  slight,  continued 
for  any  length  of  time,  will  either  cause  absorption  of  the 
part  compressed,  or  change  in  its  structure,  and  consequent 
derangement  of  its  function ;  so,  in  cases  of  the  brain,  there 
can  not  be  depression  of  both  tables  of  the  skull  without  more 
or  less  compression  of  this  important,  vital  organ.  That  many 
instances  occur  in  which  no  apparent  injury  arises  from  this 
state  of  things,  I  admit ;  but  that  very  many  instances  have 
occurred  where,  it  may  be  years  after  the  accident  was  re- 
ceived, the  patient  has  been  seized  with  attacks  of  epilepsy  or 
insanity,  which  attacks  have  been  found  to  arise  from  a 
spicula,  or  portion  of  bone  pressing  upon  the  brain,  no  one,  I 
think,  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  matter,  will  deny. 

To  have  a  sound  mind,  we  must  have  a  sound  brain ;  and  as 
this  organ  is  the  center  of  all  mental  and  vital  action,  it  can 
not  be  impaired  in  its  structure,  without  impairment  of  its 
functions.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  was  ever  injury,  with 
loss  of  substance,  where,  upon  recovery,  the  functions  of  the 
brain  were  as  perfect  as  before  the  injury,  and  the  same  of 
compression  —  until  the  compression  is  removed,  the  functions 
of  the  brain  are  not  perfect. 
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Tho  only  question  is,  shall  the  cause  of  this  compression  be 
removed  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  or  shall  wq  wait  until 
some  serious  symptoms  show  themselves  ?  I  say,  without 
hesitation,  relieve  the  brain  at  once,  before  there  is  time  for 
any  organic  change  to  take  place.  I  know  that  it  is  a  very 
serious  matter  to  lay  bare  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  that 
there  is  great  danger  that  serious  inflammation  may  follow 
tho  operation ;  but  this  danger  is  not  so  great  as  must  attend 
the  permanent  compression  of  the  brain  by  depressed  bone. 
But  before  we  decide  to  apply  the  trephine,  we  must  be  well 
satisfied  that  there  is  actual  depression  of  both  tables  of  the 
bone ;  for  very  often,  by  a  glancing  blow  of  a  small  body,  as  a 
musket  ball  for  instance,  the  outer  table  is  fractured,  and  the 
inner  uninjured.  Of  course,  to  trephine  in  such  a  case  would 
be  unnecessary,  and  endanger  the  life  of  the  patient.  That 
there  may  be  diflSculty  in  deciding  this  question  in  some 
instances,  I  do  not  doubt,  and  in  such  cases  I  would  advise  to 
apply  the  trephine  so  as  to  remove  the  outer  table,  and  then 
we  could  easily  learn  whether  the  fracture  extended  below 
this,  and  act  accordingly. 

In  our  journals  we  frequently  meet  with  instances  where, 
by  removing  a  portion  of  depressed  bone,  attacks  of  epilepsy 
under  which  the  patient  has  been  suffering,  it  may  be,  for 
years,  have  been  entirely  arrested.  Who  can  say  that  the 
mind  of  a  person,  who  has  thus  suffered  from  so  severe  and 
serious  disease  of  so  important  an  organ  as  the  brain,  ever 
perfectly  recovers  ?  I  have  such  doubts  in  regard  to  this 
point,  that  I  feel  that  it  is  our  duty  to  run  the  risk  of  possible 
present  danger,  for  the  sake  of  a  probable  permanent  good. 
I  have  met  with  five  cases  of  fracture  of  the  skull  within  the 
last  few  years,  all  of  which  I  have  been  obliged  to  trepan.  In 
three  there  was  laceration  of  the  dura  mater  and  injury,  with 
loss  of  substance  of  the  brain ;  and  in  the  other  two  there 
was  fracture  with  depression,  but  no  injury  to  the  membranes. 
All  were  compound  fractures,  and  all  recovered,  or  are  conva- 
lescent at  the  present  time,  thus  showing  that  the  danger  is 
not  so  great  as  at  first  we  might  suppose,  in  the  use  of  the 
trephine. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate,  in  this  report,  to  refer  to  a  mode 
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of  administration  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  which 
we  have  for  the  relief  of  suffering,  which  has  given  me  much 
satisfaction  in  a  great  number  of  cases.  I  refer  to  th^  hypo- 
dermic use  of  morphia.  I  think  that  in  no  cases  do  we  see 
the  beneficial  effects  of  this  mode  of  using  this  agent  so  beau- 
tifully manifested  as  in  the  relief  of  the  great  sufi^ering  of 
burns  and  contused  wounds.  Both  of  this  form  of  wounds, 
we  all  know,  are  attended  with  much  more  pain  than  follows 
simple,  though  extensive,  incised  wounds.  It  is  in  these  cases 
that  this  mode  of  administering  morphia  acts  like  a  charm. 
In  five  minutes,  frequently,  the  patient  is  perfectly  easy,  and 
often  asleep  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes.  In  some  few  cases 
of  very  severe  pain,  I  have  been  obliged  to  administer  it  a 
second  time,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  even  a  third  time ;  but 
as  it  acts  so  quickly,  and  we  get  its  full  effect  in  so  few 
minutes,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 'repeating  the  injection  in 
fifteen  minutes,  should  I  not  find  my  patient  being  relieved. 
The  quantity  which  I  administer  at  one  time  will  depend 
upon  the  severity  of  the  pain  and  age  of  the  patient.  In  the 
adult,  when  the  pain  is  very  severe,  I  would  give  two  thirds 
of  a  grain  of  morphia  at  once,  and  would  repeat  this  quantity 
in  fifteen  minutes,  should  I  not  see  my  patient  becoming  easier. 
In  no  case  have  I  seen  the  least  unpleasant  symptom  arise, 
either  vomiting,  nausea,  or  vertigo ;  nor  any  local  inflammation 
at  the  point  of  puncture.  I  might  instance  many  cases  in 
which  I  have  thus  used  morphia  for  the  relief  of  pain,  but  one 
will  answer.  A  con(^actor  of  one  of  our  freight  trains  had 
his  feet  caught  under  the  cow-catcher  of  the  engine,  while 
the  engine  was  moving  sfowly,  and  badly  bruised,  though  no 
bones  were  broken.  I,  saw  him  in  some  two  hours  after  the 
receipt  of  the  injury.  The  feet  were  very  much  swollen,  and 
the  patient  apparently  in  very  great  pain.  I  immediately 
injected  one  half  grain  of  morphia  into  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  leg.  In  fifteen  minutes  he  was  sound  asleep,  and  continued 
so  for  some  two  hours.  He  .then  awoke,  and  the  pain  returned. 
Another  injection  relieved  him,  so  that  it  was  not  necessary 
tt)  again  resort  to  it.  In  this  case  I  injected  it  into  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  leg;  but  I  find,  from  repeated  trials,  that  it  makes 
no  difference  where  it  is  injected,  it  will  have  the  same  effect. 
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whether  pat  into  the  arm  or  leg,  and  act  as  quickly ;  so  that  I 
noW;  as  being  more  convenient,  in  all  cases  insert  it  into  the 
tissue  Jiear  the  bend  of  the  arm.  I  dissolve  the  morphia  so 
that  I  get  to  each  mark  upon  the  piston  of  the  syringe,  as 
made  by  Tiemann,  one  sixth  of  a  grain  of  morphia,  and  to  the 
fiill  syringe  four  sixths  or  two  thirds  of  a  grain ;  and  as  the 
syringe  holds  but  about  thirty  minims,  we  may,  if  necessary, 
give  a  full  syringe  at  a  time.  I  take  up  a  fold  of  skin  between 
the  thumb  and  finger  of  my  left  hand,  and  with  my  right 
enter  the  point  of  the  syringe  as  if  about  to  transfix  it,  but  as 
soon  as  it  passes  through  one  layer  of  skin  into  the  cellular 
tissue,  I  drop  the  fold,  and  push  forward  the  piston.  Should 
the  fluid  not  flow  readily  into  the  cellular  tissue,  but  remain 
near  the  point  of  entrance,  before  removing  the  syringe,  I 
push  away  the  fluid  with  my  finger.  There  is  no  need  of  any 
kind  of  plaster  over  the  point  of  entrance ;  the  solution  will 
not  flow  out. 

This  mode  of  using  morphia  is  also  peculiarly  applicable  to 
those  forms  of  disease  which  preclude  the  use  of  the  remedy 
by  the  stomach,  or  when  this  mode  of  using  it  is  too  slow  in 
its  action,  that  so  often  come  under  our  notice  as  physicians. 
I  refer  to  painful  affections  of  the  stomach,  attended  with 
obstinate  vomiting  or  difficult  deglutition,  as  in  cholera  morbus, 
bilious  colic,  or  schirrhus  of  the  stomach  or  esophagus.  In 
fine,  it  may  be  better  given  in  this  mode  in  all  cases  where  it 
is  used  for  the  relief  of  pain. 

GBOEQB  B.  TWITCHELL, 

Committee  on  Surgery. 


OKATION  ON  MEDICAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


BY  ALBERT   A.    MOULTON,    M.   D. 


In  casting  about  for  a  theme  whereon  to  bestow  a  few 
thoughts,  will  you  allow  me  for  awhile  to  take  a  ramble 
among  the  various  opinions  and  practices  arising  from  a  loose 
medical  philosophy.  And  as  but  little  time  is  allotted  me,  you 
will  not  expect  a  thorough  completion  of  any  part  which  I 
may  strike ;  and  though  I  touch  but  to  mar,  the  sound  may 
quicken  the  ear,  and  perhaps  awaken  from  a  reverie  which  is 
but  too  deep. 

Truth  gives  dignity  to  science,  and  success  to  art.  Truth  is 
both  modest  and  progressive.  God  has  established  truth  as 
the  beacon-light  of  his  creatures,  and  commands  them  to  seek 
and  follow  it.  Truth  is  no  alloy,  whether  it  be  in  religion  or 
science.  It  is  that  which  comes  slowly  but  surely,  on  patient 
seeking.  "  It  is  God's  glory  to  conceal  a  thing,  man's  glory 
to  search  it  out ;"  and  honored  and  blest  are  they  who  are 
endowed  with  that  higher  and  varied  mental  culture  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  comprehend,  in  a  good  degree,  those 
truths  which,  from  time  to  time,  well  up  from  the  great  and 
inexhaustible  mine  which  the  beneficent  Creator  has  estab- 
lished. There  is  a  fixedness  in  every  thing  turned  from  the 
hand  of  the  all- wise  First  Cause.  There  is  no  variableness  or 
shadow  of  turning  in  the  laws  which  govern  his  works.  Every 
object  has  its  own  governing  principle,  in  isolation  and  in 
combination,  whether  organic  or  inorganic,  animate  or  inani- 
mate. And  in  order  that  man  —  he  whom  God  has  made  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  crowned  with  glory  and 
honor ;  more,  hath  given  power  over  the  works  of  his  hands — 
may  lay  his  hands  on  things  of  omnipotent  design,  and 
demand  a  giving  up  of  all  they  have  and  are,  he,  too,  must 
yield  a  rigid  obedience  to  the  law  of  his  intellect,  by  institut- 
ing that  patient  and  resolute  seeking,  that  acute  and  well- 
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directed  observation,  sice  discrimination,  quick  perception, 
and  well-trained  judgment,  which  alone  is  rewarded  with  true 
knowledge.  There  is  no  higher  incentive  to  the  acquisition  of 
special  truths  than  that  which  fires  the  spirit  and  quickens  the 
labors  of  medical  men.  It  is  their  high  prerogative  and  duty 
to  proclaim  good  will  toward  man,  as  well  as  to  assuage  those 
sufferings  which  trammel  even  the  soul  in  its  holy  aspirations 
for  eternal  things.  Oars  is  a  great,  a  noble  work ;  a  work 
which  should  inspire  us  to  the  utmost  effort,  anxious  and  well- 
directed  zeal,  in  the  pursuit  of  that  knowledge  which  insures 
us  success  in  restoring  the  sick  to  health. 

Since  the  most  primitive  state  of  our  science,  there  have 
been  various  theories  extant,  each  to  prevail  for  awhile,  and 
then  give  place  to  another.  These  different  systems  have 
prevailed  to  an  extent  and  with  a  degree  of  pertinacity  pro- 
portional to  the  reputation  and  zeal  of  their  devotees.  They 
were  all  right  and  all  wrong ;  for  every  manner  of  cure,  from 
the  days  of  Simon  the  sorcerer  down  to  the  present  time,  has 
involved  more  or  less  of  the  great  and  all-important  principles 
which  to-day  govern  us,  but  a  wrong  interpretation  has  led 
them,  as  well  as  ourselves,  into  many  dark  places  and  intricate 
labyrinths,  and  at  the  present  time  we  have  not  a  system,  but 
systems.  First  principles  are  really  in  an  uncertain  state. 
We  have  not  that  well-defined  fixedness  of  belief,  by  which 
we  make  all  the  phenomena  we  witness,  both  morbific  and 
remedial,  to  harmonize  with  one  great,  ever-present,  ever- 
acting  principle ;  and  that  we  have  not  an  unassailable  basis, 
is,  I  opine,  in  part  attributable  to  the  fact  that  wo  enlist  under 
the  banner  of  any  zealously  importunate  theorist,  who  comes 
to  us  with  his  figures  well  and  ingeniously  cast.  We  have 
cared  too  much  to  have  true  principles  simplified  and  brought 
to  a  mathematical  demonstration,  thereby  affording  relief  from 
the  irksome  task  of  observing  and  reasoning  for  ourselves. 

The  presumption  that  man  is  but  a  laboratory  for  the  play 
of  chemical  aflSnities ;  that  every  phenomenon  which  occurs, 
from  the  action  of  saliva  on  the  food  in  the  mouth  to  the  final 
and  ultimate  use  of  the  same  in  the  human  body — ^that  animal 
life  is  the  result  of  chemical  force,  and  animal  heat  the  oxyda- 
tion  of  carbon — and  the  various  secretions  and  excretions  of 
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the  economy  but  the  grand  result  of  chemical  action,  now  too 
largely  obtains  with  us.  This  is  a  very  captivating  theory; 
for  the  chemist  stirs  it  in  his  crucible,  and  pours  it  out  before 
you,  confidently  declaring  it  to  be  truth.  The  medical  profes- 
sion is  not  alone  in  becoming  the  victims  or  dupes  of  the 
fascinating  simplicity  of  these  chemical  dogmas.  This  chemi- 
cal theory  of  life  is  coextensive  with  society;  ingrafted  upon 
popular  works,  and  carried  into  our  colleges,  academies  and 
public  schools.  It  has  become  a  part  of  the  general  plan  of 
elementary  education,  and  books  are  hawked  about  the  coun- 
try, teaching  the  regulation  of  diet  by  chemical  analysis.  Not 
content  with  allowing  these  forces  their  proper  sphere  of 
action,  in  which  they  are  astonishingly  beautiful,  as  also 
instructive,  and  furnish  to  man  a  sine  qua  non  in  many  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  some  of  our  leading  chemists,  Liebig  in 
particular,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  this  school  of  philoso- 
phers, have  come  up  from  the  field  and  the  work-shop,  and 
invaded  the  sanctum  of  a  higher  power.  O  how  they  have 
stooped  to  conquer,  and  yet  have  failed !  Liebig  begins  his 
aggression  upon  the  vital  capacity  of  organic  beings,  as  con- 
cerns us  especially,  by  a  chemical  explanation  of  digestion. 
He  says  "  chy mification  is  independent  of  the  vital  force ;  that 
it  takes  place  in  virtue  of  a  purely  chemical  action,  exactly 
similar  to  those  processes  of  decomposition  and  transformation 
which  are  known  as  putrefaction,  fermentation,  or  decay."  We 
are  told,  also,  that  this  is  experimental  philosophy,  and  we 
must  submit  to  it.  But  confusion  arises  early.  He  says,  in 
his  " Organic  Chemistry  applied  to  Physiology,"  "The  equi- 
librium in  the  chemical  attractions  of  the  constituents  of  the 
food  is  disturbed  by  the  vital  principle.  The  union  of  its  ele- 
ments, so  as  to  produce  new  combinations  and  forms,  indicates 
the  presence  of  a  peculiar  mode  of  attraction,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  a  power,  distinct  from  all  other  powers  of  nature, 
namely,  the  vital  principle."  Such  conflicting  statements  are 
constantly  occuring  in  his  works  on  Animal  Chemistry. 

But,  so  thoroughly  befogged  are  his  disciples,  and  so  unwa- 
vering their  faith  and  humble  trust,  that  broken  sentences,  con- 
taining such  words  as  fermentation,  putrefaction,  chemical 
digestion  and  recombination,  are  repeated  as  devoutly  and  sub- 
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missively  as  the  priest-ridden  mortal  responds  to  his  spiritual 
adviser. 

I  will  give  a  few  more  conflicting  statements  of  this  said 
Liebig — ^for  self-condemnation  is  the  most  eifectual. 

I.  In  the  animal  body  we  recog- 
nize, as  the  ultimate  cause  of  all 
force,  only  one  cause — the  chemical 
action,  which  the  elements  of  the 
food  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air  mu- 
tually exercise  on  each  other.  The 
only  known  ultimate  cause  of  vital 
force,  either  in  animals  or  plants,  is 
a  chemical  process.  If  this  he  pre- 
vented, the  phenomena  of  life  do 
not  manifest  themselves.  If  the 
chemical  action  be  impeded,  the  vital 
phenomena  must  take  new  forms. 
All  vital  activity  arises  from  mutual 
action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  elements  of  the  food. 

II.  The  power  to  effect  transfor- 
mation does  not  belong  to  the  vital 
principle.  Each  transformation  is 
owing  to  a  disturbance  in  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  elements  of  a  compound, 
and  is  consequently  a  purely  chem- 
ical process. 


(COKFLICTING   STATEMENT.) 

I.  The  vital  principle  must  be  a 
motive  power,  capable  of  imparting 
motion  to  atoms  at  rest,  and  of 
opposing  resistance  to  other  forces 
producing  motion,  such  as  chemical 
force,  heat  and  electricity. 

II.  The  vital  force  appears  as  a 
moving  force,  or  cause  of  motion, 
when  it  overcomes  the  chemical 
forces,  cohesion  and  affinity  which 
act  between  the  constituents  of  food, 
and  when  it  changes  the  position  or 
place  in  which  their  elements  occur. 

The  vital  force  is  manifested  as  a 
cause  of  motion,  in  overcoming  the 
chemical  attraction  of  the  constit- 
uents of  food,  and  is,  farther,  the 
cause  which  compels  them  to  com- 
bine in  a  new  arrangement  and  to 
assume  new  forms. — Animal  Chem- 
istry. 


One  more  contradiction  will  answer  for  the  present. 


III.  By  chemical  agency  we  can 
produce  the  constituents  of  muscular 
fiber,  skin  and  hair  !  We  are  able 
to  form  in  our  laboratories  formic 
acid,  and  urea,  &c.,  all  products,  it 
is  said,  of  the  vital  principle.  We 
see,  therefore,  that  this  mysterious 
vital  principle  can  be  replaced  by 
the  chemical  forces. — Organic  Chem- 
istry. 


III.  We  can  not  expect  from  or- 
ganic chemistry  the  synthetic  proof 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  views  enter- 
tained, because  every  thing  in  the 
organism  goes  on  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  vital  force,  an  immate- 
rial agent,  which  the  chemist  can 
not  employ  at  his  will. — AniTruU 
Chemistry. 


At  one  moment  this  philosopher  recognizes  a  vital  principle, 
distinct  from  all  other  powers,  over  all ;  while  the  next  instant 
he  declares  the  cause  of  all  force  to  be  chemical  action.  And, 
as  the  fountain  is  muddy,  so  is  the  stream.  While  I  speak 
thus  freely  of  Liebig,  I  would  not  forget  to  award  due  honor 
to  a  man  who  has  performed  such  unrivaled  and  successful 
labors  for  the  advancement  of  chemistry  in  its  proper  sphere. 
Our  much  respected  and  oft  consulted  Carpenter  falls  into  this 
same  jargon.  And  why  should  he  not  ?  Liebig  is  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  this  battalion  of  chemical  physiologists, 
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and  what  they  all  write  and  say  is  but  a  reiteration  of  the 
"  sweet  German  accent"  of  this  pseudo-philosopher,  who  com- 
mands while  he  seems  to  persuade.  Hundreds  of  lesser  men 
have  shown  a  credulity  in  the  reception  and  propagation  of 
this  theory  that  is  indeed  humbling  to  all  true  observers  and 
close  reasoners. 

To  follow  out  this  ultraism,  that  chemical  force  is  life-force 
in  its  results,  is  beyond  the  privilege  of  this  hour.  It  brings 
in  its  train  other  theories,  also  untenable ;  and  if  we  yield 
ourselves  supple  tools  to  such  dogmas,  we  are  fit  only  for  the 
tread-mill  of  the  importunate  aspirants  who  manufacture  for 
us  such  sophisms.  The  contradictions  of  Liebig  I  have  quoted 
here  are  but  a  small  part  of  what  might  be  selected,  some  of 
them  rtiore  glaring  than  those  already  offered. 

But  even  one  of  them  would  be  sufficient  to  bring  his 
"  facts"  into  distrust,  for  the  power  that  presides  in  the  organic 
being  really  and  truly  never  fails  to  be  consistent  with  itself 
All  the  operations  of  organic  nature  are  reduced  by  chemical 
philosophers  to  laboratory  experiments,  and  the  results  trans- 
ferred by  analogy  to  the  human  system,  which  does  violence 
to  truth  and  sense,  and  is  a  gross  outrage  upon  inductive  rea- 
soning. They  want,  in  those  experiments,  that  which  Liebig 
himself  declares  to  be  without  the  control  of  the  chemist. 
Says  one,  "the  phenomena  of  nature  are  the  facts  about 
which  all  philosophy  is  concerned,  and  therefore  form  the  sub- 
stantial ground  of  all  intellectual  acquirements.  As  they 
relate  to  organic  beings,  to  their  laws,  their  functions,  whether 
morbid  or  healthy,  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  organic  being 
himself;  not  in  the  work-shop  of  the  chemist  or  of  the  me- 
chanical philosopher.  But  where  the  mind  admits  this  propo- 
sition, if  prone  to  speculation,  it  too  often  regards  each  fact  by 
itself,  and  rears  up  hypotheses  wrong  in  themselves,  and  in 
conflict  with  each  other.  Facts  should  therefore  be  compared 
before  they  are  reduced  to  theory ;  or,  where  they  may  conflict 
with  acknowledged  principles,  they  should  remain  in  an  iso- 
lated state,  till  their  true  nature  may  be  better  understood." 

There  is  a  claso  of  minds  who  admit  of  no  realities  except 
such  as  make  strong  demonstrations  upon  their  senses ;  and 
as  patronage  from  this  class  flows  freely,  granting  honor  to 
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whom  honor  is  not  due,  ambitious  philosophers  depart  from 
the  strict  observation  of  nature  to  seek  fame  in  unwarrantable 
expedients.  False  medical  philosophy  has  done  much  harm. 
It  has  dealt  a  hard  blow  at  the  foundation  of  successful  med- 
ical practice.  It  has  maliciously  interposed  between  the 
" vires  vitce"  and  their  high  prerogative  of  reigning  supreme 
in  health  and  disease.  It  starts  the  physician  in  the  wrong 
direction  in  pursuit  of  the  disease  he  would  combat  and  con- 
quer. He  must  know  what  power  is  changed,  and  how  modi- 
fied ;  and  if  he  begins  with  the  assumption  that  chemical 
force,  in  its  various  workings,  is  the  theme  for  investigation 
and  research,  O  !  where  will  his  poor  beclouded  intellect  lead 
him,  and  what  the  end  ?  He  is  betrayed  into  the  attempt  to 
cure  the  dyspeptic  by  analyzing.  Acids  and  alkalis  in  their 
turn  are  tried.  But  notwithstanding  all  these,  in  their  varied 
assortment,  the  patient  continues  his  belching  and  groaning. 
To  get  rid  of  the  patient,  the  doctor  sends  him  to  Cape  Cod 
for  a  berth  on  a  fishing  smack.  In  sixty  days  he  returns  hale 
and  hearty,  to  rejoice  with  his  medical  adviser  at  the  result  of 
the  wisdom  unwittingly  exercised  in  his  case.  Well  now,  does 
the  doctor,  in  meditating  upon  this  case,  account  for  this 
recovery  by  some  new  play  of  chemical  affinity,  induced  by  a 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  he  breathed, 
together  with  the  abundant  supply  of  fish,  which  so  beauti- 
fully putrefied,  and  then  recombined  in  Kis  patient's  stomach  ? 
Very  likely;  or-else,  closing  his  cogitations  with  exclamations 
as  "wonderful!"  "remarkable!"  he  congratulates  himself  on 
having  discovered  a  specific  for  dyspepsia.  And  ere  his  desire 
to  signalize  Cape  Cod  as  a  watering-place  grows  cold,  dys- 
pepsia Number  two  presents  his  case  for  examination  and 
treatment,,  who,  in  his  turn,  is  dosed  chemically,  and  turned 
over  to  Cape  Cod  or  Isle  of  Shoals.  But,  alas  !  number  two  is 
not  so  fortunate  as  the  first.  He  returns  in  a  few  weeks  to 
his  home  and  his  doctor,  with  the  blue  devils  dancing  on  his 
very  features.  He  is  sad.  The  doctor  is  sorry,  and  after  a 
few  funereal-toned  remarks  upon  the  obstinacy  of  some  cases, 
passes  a  placebo  to  his  patient,  and  bids  him  good  morning. 
What  becomes  of  this  patient  ?  He  is  seen  hanging  around 
stores ',  stealing  the  use  of  daily  papers ;  occupying  the  best 
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seats ;  always  under  foot ;  behind  the  counter,  with  his  fingers 
in  the  cracker  barrel  (he  can  not  eat  common  bread) ;  hacking 
a  little ;  spitting  a  good  deal ;  standing  on  the  corners  of  streets, 
"waiting  for  something  to  turn  up;"  in  the  drug-shops,  read- 
ing patent  medicine  certificates ;  popping  in  upon  the  various 
doctors  in  the  city,  just  when  they  are  in  a  hurry;  sleeps  none 
day  or  night.  His  countenance  has  a  pallid,  earthy  hue,  and 
his  clothes  hang  loosely  about  him.  This  man  is  a  walking 
opprobrium  to  the  medical  profession.  He  advertises  us  in  all 
those  places  in  which  he  is  found.  Need  it  have  been  so  ?  I 
answer,  that  if  the  various  modifications  of  that  sovereign 
power,  vital  force,  had  been  patiently  and  intelligently  ob- 
served during  these  long  years  that  the  ignis  fatuus,  chemical 
force,  as  applied  to  physiology,  has  been  pursued,  amid  con- 
stantly occurring  disappointments  and  failures  in  attempting 
to  hold  "  the  fire  that  shines,"  we  should  now  have  had  an 
established  basis,  a  stand-point  from  which  all  might  start. 
Then  he  who  had  the  power  of  observing  correctly  the  facts 
presented,  as  well  as  the  capacity  of  comparing  and  combining 
justly,  and  of  applying  sensibly,  would  move  among  men  as  a 
faithful  and  honored  exponent  of  true  science.  His  failures 
would  be  comparatively  few,  and  so  just  that  none  would 
complain.  There  might  have  been  in  Cape  Cod  number  one 
indications  coastward,  and  a  cure  reasonably  expected ;  but  in 
number  two  the  indications  to  be  answered  might  have  deter- 
mined some  other  course,  and  a  cure  obtained.  The  "  stand- 
point" was  needed.  We  are  all  of  us  more  deeply  imbued 
with  this  idea  that  chemical  force  is  equivalent  to  life  force, 
than  we  are  aware  or  perhaps  would  acknowledge ;  but  our 
practice  detects  us  in  this  belief  daily,  although,  doubtless, 
many,  if  not  all  of  you,  have  ere  this  had  convictions  adverse 
to  this  doctrine  gradually  stealing  upon  you,  and  have  talked 
confidently  of  the  vital  power  as  excited  or  depressed. 

But  this  eternal  idea,  that  has  swallowed  up  our  medical 
schools  and  the  world,  is  still  retained  as  the  watchword  of 
our  strength,  the  principal  string  of  the  harp.  We  begin  at 
the  stomach,  and  are  taught  to  conceive  of  digestion  as  being 
a  chemical  process,  and  so  on ;  through  nutrition,  animal 
motion,  secretion,  animal  heat,  excretion.    Still  farther,  the 
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soul  must  acknowledge,  with  most  humble  reverence,  its  de- 
pendence upon  this  power  for  every  manifestation  3  and  before 
we  can  form  our  diagnosis  we  must  thoroughly  investigate 
chemical  affinities,  and  know  what  the  laboratory  is  casting 
off,  as  compounds  unfit  for  use  or  longer  retention.  We  must 
set  to  work  with  acids,  alkalis,  test  paper,  test  tubes,  spirit, 
and  iron  spoons.  These  all  being  arrayed  about  us,  certain 
suspicious  little  phials  and  dishes  are  uncovered,  containing 
morning  and  evening  urine — fseces,  black  and  white.  (I  am 
told  that  a  teacher  in  one  of  our  medical  schools  is  turning  his 
attention  very  largely  to  the  investigation  of  human  fseces; 
expressing  himself  as  having  neglected  this  excrement  already 
too  long ;  asserting  that  its  chemical  condition  would  unlock 
some  of  the  great  mysteries.)  We  might  also  add  to  this 
array,  sweat,  mucus,  serum,  pus,  expectorated  compounds,  &c. 
Now  what  have  we  here  ?  An  assortment  of  inorganic  com- 
pounds resulting  from  vital  action,  and  wc  are  left  to  investi- 
gate dead  matter  that  has  severed  all  connection  with  life 
force.  Are  there  any  indications  in  these  compounds  of  the 
peculiar  modifications  of  the  power  which  produced  them? 
Can  any  one  give  me  an  instance  of  an  established  basis  of 
action,  derived  from  these  excretions  and  secretions,  on  chem- 
ical grounds  ?  From  these  various  compounds  we  thought,  in 
times  past,  to  have  derived  a  knowledge  of  the  chemical  con- 
dition of  the  blood ;  for,  having  its  elementary  proportions  in 
health  established,  and  also  those  of  the  excretions  and  secre- 
tions, with  slight  circumstantial  variations,  these  last  are 
admitted  as  indices  of  the  state  of  the  vital  fluid.  And  hence 
we  are  mixing,  and  brewing,  and  stewing,  for  some  acid,  or 
alkali,  or  vile  fermenting  compound,  of  which  we  have  strained 
to  conceive,  as  coursing  through  the  living  tubes  of  the  human 
organization.  Though  facts  are  daily  pressing  upon  us,  con- 
troverting this  doctrine,  we  still  persist  in  nursing  the  dar- 
ling pet. 

Our  great  teachers  assert  that  these  things  are  so,  and  we 
respond,  amen.  Throughout  all  the  writings  of  the  whole 
school  of  chemico-physiologists,  whenever  the  precincts  of 
life  force  are  invaded,  you  can  not  find  a  definite  and  unquali- 
fied statement,  comprehending  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but 
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the  truth.  Dr.  Bird,  in  his  treatise  on  urinary  deposits,  page 
eighty-six,  begins  an  important  announcement  as  follows  :  "  I, 
therefore,  ventured  some  time  ago  to  propose  the  following  as 
a  probable  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  uric  acid  exists 
in  healthy  urine."  He  ventures  all  this,  after  consulting 
Liebig,  Prout,  Becquerel,  Christison,  Garrod,  Henry,  Schweigs, 
Ackland,  Taylor,  Mulder,  Allen,  Pepys,  Griffith,  Bacon,  Strahl, 
Lieberkuhn,  and  a  host  of  others,  great  and  small.  I  copy 
the  above  as  a  very  moderate  example  of  what  may  be  found 
on  nearly  every  page  of  this  class  of  writers  :  namely,  a  dis- 
play of  words  without  meaning  or  point.  These  men  are 
constantly  quarreling  with^each  other,  no  two  of  them  arriv- 
ing at  the  same  results  in  experimenting,  unless  they  huddle 
as  a  fraternity,  to  defend  themselves  against  the  just  judg- 
ment of  rightful  powers.  They  are  confused  at  every  turn, 
and  in  a  dire  extremity  they  deign  to  subsidize  vital  force. 
But  as  obstructions  gradually  clear  away  under  its  magic 
potency,  they  offer  a  parting  sixpence  for  the  slight  aid  it  has 
rendered,  and  pass  on  with  the  chemical  staff  only.  Provoked 
and  fretted  at  the  sense  of  dependence  upon  vitality,  they 
invoke  no  aid  till  necessity  sternly  demands  it.  Though  no 
meed  of  praise  has  been  bestowed,  the  good  genius,  vital  force, 
hovers  near,  ever  willing,  ever  begging,  to  do  even  all  the 
work;  like  the  meek  wife  in  the  temperance  tale  —  never 
obtrusive,  always  serving,  always  silenced. 

I  have  not  dwelt  upon  the  various  media  which  obtain 
among  those  who  behold  the  two  opposites  as  fearfully  arrayed 
against  each  other,  and  think  it  safer  to  divide  the  extremes, 
invoking  the  aid,  first  of  one,  then  the  other.  These  hermaph- 
rodites more  need  our  pity  than  deserve  our  censure.  This 
compromising,  union-loving  class  serve  as  hair-stuffed  hunters, 
to  prevent  a  too  sudden  collision  between  the  two  great  forces. 
They  are  called  chemico-vitalists  —  always  assenting  and  al- 
ways denying.  I  leave  them  to  the  allotment  of  all  noncom- 
mittal, hopeful  conservatives.  I  know  that  humoralism  —  a 
doctrine  based  on,  and  dependent  upon  chemical  affinity  for 
sustenance  —  is  an  exceedingly  popular,  wm;  a  medical  creed 
that  has  seemed  invulnerable,  and  has  threatened  to  over- 
whelm and  swallow  all  before  it ;  but  this  vital  truth,  though 
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beaten  back  and  pierced  in  a  thousand  places^  has  gathered 
strength  and  enlarged  its  proportions,  until  its  stalwart  form 
DOW  bids  defiance  to  sabtle  gases  and  blood  ferments. 

Dr.  Stevens  says,  "  That  too  much  contempt  has  been  poured 
upon  this  doctrine  of  humoralism."  It  may  have  been  so  in 
some  past  time  by  some,  but  now  it  is  met  with  elaborate 
argument,  drawn  from  incontrovertible  facts  and  self-evident 
truths.  It  is  a  doctrine  too  dangerous  to  bo  trifled  with.  The 
idea  that  the  blood  is  the  '<  primum  mobile"  in  all  diseases,  con- 
sequently the  part  to  be  attacked  with  remedies,  has  done 
more  to  originate  and  support  quackery  than  all  things  else. 
Hence  wo  have  the  sarsaparillas,  Canchalagua,  Elixir  of  Life, 
Humor  Eradicator,  Oxygenated  Bitters,  Dr.  Churchiirs  Anti- 
Consumptive  Compound  and  Electro-Chemical  Baths,  by  which 
mercury,  arsenic  and  lead  are  extracted  from  the  human  body 
in  the  solid  ore.  Is  there  any  humbug  in  all  these  ?  Has  there 
ever  been  found  in  this  vital  fluid,  the  blood,  any  of  these  min-. 
erals  just  mentioned,  or  antimony,  or  opium,  or  prussic  acid, 
or  even  any  of  our  powerful  remedies,  to  an  extent  accounting 
for  their  remedial  action,  if  found  there  at  all  ?  Show  me !  If 
any  philosopher  of  the  chemical  school  has  ever  announced 
such  a  discovery,  it  has  been  followed  by  a  blast  from  one  or 
more  of  the  brethren ;  as  no  such  results  have  crowned  their 
efforts  in  this  direction.  But  the  flgures  are  cast,  a  compro- 
mise is  made,  mum  is  the  word,  and  it  rests  a  fact.  It  is  a 
well-established  fact  in  physiology,  that  the  organic  irritability 
of  the  lacteals  refuses  all  such  foreign  substances  as  inimical 
to  the  best  interest  of  the  castle  whose  portals  they  vigilantly 
guard.  Some  of  the  more  mild  remedies  have  been  found  in 
the  secretions,  in  minute  quantities.  The  coloring  principle 
of  madder,  rhubarb,  bile,  and  a  few  other  mild,  unirritating 
substances,  have  been  detected,  as  well  as  iodine  and  iodide  of 
potassium.  But  give  any  and  all  of  the  remedials  of  which 
any  portion  has  ever  been  discovered  as  entering  the  circula- 
tion, to  an  extent  however  great,  and  but  a  fractional  part  of 
what  is  administered  is  by  the  most  patient  experimenting 
and  subtle  process  ever  detected.  Yet  a  perseverance  in  cer- 
tain quantities  is  demanded  to  accomplish  our  remedial  pur- 
pose.    Five  grains  of  the  iodide  potassa  in  twenty-four  hours 
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would  yield  as  much,  if  any  at  all,  to  the  urinary  test,  as  one 
drachm.  Mulder  has  declared  his  belief,  that  "  if  the  astrin- 
gent matter  present  in  two  ounces  of  cinchona  bark  could  by 
any  possibility  be  absorbed  into  the  blood,  it  would  produce 
instant  death."  Dr.  Bird,  in  remarking  upon  phosphatic 
deposits,  says,  "  On  investigating  the  patient's  history,  some 
evidence  of  a  previous  strain  or  wrench  of  the  back,  or  a  blow 
over  the  spine  is  always  elicited,  and  the  treatment  should 
always  be  aimed  at  the  organic  nerves ;  and  such  tonics  as 
silver,  bismuth  or  zinc  should  be  given.  For  (he  says)  there  is 
unfortunately  great  uncertainty  attending  the  use  of  mineral 
acids  in  certain  cases.  Indeed,  I  felt  almost  inclined  to  ques- 
tion whether  any  of  the  mineral  acids,  except  the  phosphoric, 
really  do  reach  the  urine,  and  thus  destroy  its  alkaline  charac- 
ter." Here  are  two  chemico-physiologists  denying  and  doubt- 
ing the  very  ism  they  have  labored  to  establish. 

What  strange  creatures  they  are  ?  But  how  is  it  with  this 
testing  ?  No  two  analyses  of  the  blood  have  been  alike.  All 
experimenters  have  acknowledged  that  the  best  results  are 
only  approximal.  That  it  is  a  homogeneous  fluid  all  affirm ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  ten  thousand  sources  of  deteriora- 
tion— per  humoralism — it  never  is  found  much  changed,  except 
there  has  been  some  profound  impression  previously  made 
upon  the  vital  powers.  He  who  is  deformed  with  scrofulous 
tumors,  or  spotted  with  some  exanthematous  disease,  gives  us 
no  clew  to  his  disease  by  any  material  change  of  the  blood, 
from  its  commonly  accepted  constitution.  The  fact  that  hy- 
drocyanic acid  kills  instantly,  and  that  the  hypodermic  injec- 
tion of  morphine  relieves  pain  at  once,  before  absorption  can 
have  occurred,  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  power 
presiding  in  the  organic  system  supreme.  The  most  striking 
results  ever  obtained  by  medication  must  be  attributed  to  a 
responsive  vital  principle.  For  instance,  the  operation  of  all 
the  cathartics  and  emetics,  the  action  of  the  innumerable 
stimulants,  external  applications,  and  the  obnoxious  lancet. 
To  my  mind,  the  doctrine  that  vital  force  is  the  cause  of  life, 
the  power  modified  by  disease,  and  the  power  to  be  influenced 
by  remedies,  primarily,  is  very  clear ;  and  in  this  age  of  jar- 
gon it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  this  inspiring  belief  as  an  anchor 
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of  hope.    Men  of  abler  minds  than  mine  have  intelligently 
observed  the  operations  of  natural  laws  with  unceasing  vigi- 
lance and  faithful  servitude.     To  those  who  diligently  seek  for 
truth,  nature  yields  her  store  of  facts.    Facts   are  stubborn 
things,  and,  when  cemented  together  by  principles,  are   as 
enduring  as  the  everlasting  hills.     I  am  well  aware  that  the 
propounders  of  the  doctrines  of  chemico-physiology,  humoral- 
ism,  and  their  parasites,  are  intellectual  giants,  before  whom 
ordinary  minds  might  quail.     As  we  behold  the  long  array  of 
names  that  constitute  this  legion,  and  contemplate  the  power 
which  they  marshal  around  a  false  philosophy,  we  can  but  ad- 
mire these  genuine  specimens  of  the  noblest  work  of  God, 
though  they  would  thwart  a  just  conception  of  omnipotent 
design.     It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  every  physician 
should  have  for  his  daily  guide  some  well-defined  philosophy. 
His  law  of  things  should  be  such  as  to  direct  in  every  emer- 
gency.    Confusion  of  principle  carries  with  it  uncertainty  of 
action.    The  non-medical  world  receive  their  theories  (and  it 
always  has  them)  from  medical  practitioners ;  consequently  it 
holds  them  responsible  for  their  teaching.     People  are  often 
led  to  distrust  a  man  who  teaches  them  chemico-physiology,  at 
one  time  illustrated  by  an  apparently  confirmatory  experi- 
ment, or  happily  resulting  prescription,  and  at  another  time 
utterly  fails.     The  science  of  medicine  is  in  their  minds  a  very 
uncertain  thing.     Their  credulity  and  confidence  being  thus 
outraged  by  one  class  of  medical  practitioners,  they  eagerly 
grasp  at  any  new  ism  which  promises  more  and  better.     Also, 
the  physician  whose  erratic  judgment  and  mutable  philosophy 
decoys  him  into  the  dangerous  by-ways  of  disconnected  facts 
becomes  disgusted  with  the  repeated  failure  of  his  principles, 
and  in  despairing  rage  at  his  want  of  success  in  prescribing 
for  disease  and  retaining  patrons,  rushes  over  to  the  enemy 
for  succor  and  sustenance.     In  this  way  quackery  has  received 
many  reinforcements.    There  are  men  who  have  stood  battle 
for  correct  medical  philosophy  through  storms  of  fiercest  rag- 
ing.    At  one  time  they  would  hold  the  forefront  of  battle, 
while    pseudo-philosophers  were  greatly  dismayed    at    the 
threatened  overthrow  of  their  dynasty.    Then  again,  as  might 
does  sometime  prevail  over  right,  these  men^  valiant  for  truth 
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were  beaten  back  apace,  and  rather  than  lose  sight  of  the 
point  at  issue,  in  the  bitter  rancor  of  personal  feelings,  have 
waited  for  the  more  peaceful  reign  of  reason  and  of  sense. 
The  champions  of  vital  force  philosophy  of  earlier  times  are 
dead.  Their  principles  still  live.  The  principles  of  John 
Hunter  and  Bichat  are  presented  to  us  now,  with  the  ever- 
increasing  light  of  succeeding  generations,  and  with  the  irre- 
fragable proof  of  the  truthfulness  of  these  principles  which  we 
to-day  possess,  we  may  stand  with  our  armor  on  and  bid  defi- 
ance to  the  dictatorial  power  which  so  long  has  bound  us. 

In  every  attempt  of  the  chemist  to  manufacture  substances 
in  imitation  of  those  obtained  from  the  human  organization, 
they  have  failed.  They  have  produced  heterogeneous  com- 
pounds, which,  to  their  jaundiced  eyes,  appeared  the  same  as 
that  furnished  by  nature's  artist.  In  the  celebrated  experi- 
ments of  Beaumont,  perfect  digestion  did  not  take  place  when 
he  abstracted  gastric  juice  from  the  stomach,  because  its  va- 
rious connections  and  vital  sympathies  were  destroyed,  and  not 
till  the  gastric  juice  had  been  stripped  of  its  vital  principle, 
did  it  yield  to  chemical  affinity.  Chemical  force  can  not  act  as 
long  as  the  vires  vitce  control.  It  is  the  very  nature  of  this 
life-force  to  resist  chemical  action.  It  makes  use  of  com- 
pounds to  obtain  other  compounds,  in  which  chemical  affinity 
is  overruled,  and  forced  to  results  entirely  adverse  to  the  com- 
mon law  of  chemistry.  We  have  all  of  us  known  for  a  long 
time  the  uncertainty  in  which  the  various  statements  of  the 
so-called  "  new  lights"  are  involved,  but  we  have  not  taken  a 
decided  stand,  questioning  the  nature  of  their  proof,  as  we 
should  have  done.  We  have  slighted  the  isolated  claims  of 
vital  force,  because  it  has  been  less  clamorous,  and  it  would 
also  impose  upon  us  the  arduous  task  of  observing  assiduously 
and  intelligently,  and  of  classifying,  arranging  and  comparing 
the  facts  under  notice.  We  too  often  forget  that  wo  are  phi- 
losophers, or  should  be.  The  science  of  medicine  is  established 
through  many  minds,  making  many  observations.  Animal 
heat  has  been  considered  by  chemico-physiologists  as  one  of 
the  glistening  foundations  of  organic  chemistry.  But  that 
animal  heat  is  strictly  a  vital  process,  is  proved  by  numberless 
experiments  and  facts.     The  number  of  respirations  in   a 
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given  length  of  time,  or  the  amount  of  oxygen  inhaled,  has 
but  little  to  do,  chemically  speaking,  with  the  generation  of 
heat.  Blubber,  or  other  highly  carbonaceous  food,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  goad  supply  of  oxygen,  is  supposed  to  furnish  the 
heat  of  the  animal  body.  Patients,  breathing  but  six  or  eight 
times  in  a  minute,  having  eaten  nothing  for  several  days,  are 
found  with  intense  heat  of  a  part  or  all  of  the  body.  Some, 
suffering  under  a  local  malady,  with  pulse  and  respiration  nor- 
mal, are  cold.  Great  irregularity  of  temperature  is  sometimes 
observed.  One  portion  of  the  system  is  very  hot,  while  the 
rest  of  the  body  is  naturally  warm.  Frequent  respirations 
will  not  produce  an  increase  of  temperature,  unless  they  are 
repeated,  till  general  excitation  occurs.  Various  experiments 
have  been  performed,  to  ascertain  how  the  temperature  of 
the  animal  is  affected  by  injuries  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
It  is  found  that  mostly  in  proportion  to  the  full  and  normal 
action  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  is  animal  heat  produced  and 
sustained.  Can  the  chemist  explain  how  the  consumptive 
maintains  his  natural  temperature,  when  his  respiration  is  so 
greatly  impaired  as  not  to  be  compensated  by  any  accelera- 
tion of  its  movements  ?  Or  why,  in  this  disease,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body,  without  any  previous  reduction,  rises  in  the 
afternoon,  and  this  in  many  instances  with  no  change  of  res- 
piration ?  Why  do  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the 
feet  burn,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  is  cool  ?  We  know  that 
in  congestion  of  the  lungs,  when  their  capacity  for  seration  is 
very  much  diminished,  there  is  a  very  exalted  temperature, 
and  also  that  when  blood-letting  has  suddenly  relieved,  meas- 
urably restoring  their  function,  heat  has  as  suddenly  sub- 
sided. Has  this  a  chemical  explanation  ?  I  could  enumerate 
facts,  proving  the  vital  origin  of  animal  heat,  deduced  from 
the  experiments  of  chemico-physiologists  themselves,  until 
your  patience  would  be  exhausted.  It  is  in  this  chemical 
combustion  theory  that  the  chemist  nears  Damascus,  and 
when,  struck  blind  by  the  effulgent  light,  the  hand  of  reason 
is  raised  to  remove  the  scales  from  their  eyes,  they  willfully 
persist  in  "  going  it  blind."  If  my  reference  in  any  instance 
has  been  too  summary,  it  is  because  the  supporters  of  the 
doctrines  of  chemico-physiology,  humoralism,  chemico-vital- 
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ism,  &Q.,  have  shown  an  entire  destitution  of  the  spirit  of  hon- 
est inquiry.  Billings,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  First  Principles 
of  Medicine,"  boasts  of  differing  from  John  Hunter,  Bichat, 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  Lawrence.  He  broke  loose  from  the 
"  dead  languages,"  and  marked  out  a  course  for  himself,  which 
in  his  opinion  mastered  the  art.  I  purchased  his  book  a  few 
years  since,  and  was  captivated  at'  first  with  the  assurance 
with  which  he  wrote.  But  I  found  that  after  a  somewhat 
meddlesome  interference  with  Bichat's  vital  laws,  he  preferred 
calling  them  "  Mechanical  Laws  modified  by  Deity."  Clear  as 
mud.  And  he  would  operate  upon  these  "  Mechanical  Laws 
modified  by  Deity",  through  the  circulation  mainly,  sending 
along  his  compounds  for  the  use  of  various  diseased  parts,  to 
be  selected  and  appropriated  through  the  agency  of  an  elect- 
ive vital  affinity  which  he  denies  to  the  lacteals.  I  have  had 
reference  to  hermaphrodites  a  few  pages  back.  Professor 
Dunglison,  in  his  introductory  lecture  at  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  before  the  class  of  1860-61,  said,  "  The  animal  and 
vegetable  organisms  are  in  fact  but  extensive  and  complicated 
laboratories,  in  which  chemical  composition  and  decomposi- 
tion are  perpetually  taking  place."  Continuing  his  remarks 
upon  chemical  force,  he  says,  "  Yet  too  much  must  not  be 
expected  from  it,  as  has  been  occasionally,  by  the  enthusiastic. 
Not  unfrequently,  indeed,  new  remedies  have  been  introduced 
on  chemical  considerations,  of  which  sound  experience  has 
exhibited  the  fallacy."  Why  not,  I  ask,  introduce  remedies  on 
chemical  considerations,  if  the  human  organism  is  a  chemical 
laboratory  ?  We  will  let  him  answer  this  inquiry.  On  the 
same  page  of  the  above  he  says,  "It  should  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind  that  in  the  living  machine  we  can  not  calculate 
on  the  results  of  chemistry  with  the  same  certainty  as  in 
experiments  performed  out  of  the  body,  and  that  when 
organic  chemistry  is  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  living  ac- 
tions, it  may  fail.  It  is  only  adapted  to  reveal  the  nature  of 
dead  tissues  and  products,  or  that,  in  other  words,  which  may  have 
had  life,  hut  is  no  longer  living/'  Well  answered,  by  a  man  who 
has  just  announced  to  his  class  that  the  animal  organism  is 
but  a  chemical  laboratory,  Bernard,  the  eminent  Frenchman, 
in  a  recent  paper  on  the  general  effects  of  medicinal  substan- 
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ces,  acknowledges  the  vital  endowment  of  eaeli  particular  tis- 
sue with  a  special  sensibility,  mobility  and  contractility,  but 
considers  it  necessary  to  launch  his  remedies  into  "  life's  red 
current/'  that  they  may  come  in  contact  with  the  histological 
element,  in  which  resides  this  mysterious  power,  entirely  for- 
getting or  ignoring  all  sypipathetic  action,  whether  continuous 
or  nervous.  Or  rather,  he  would  do  this,  but  in  relating  the 
result  of  some  experiments  performed  as  confirmatory  of  this 
theory,  is  betrayed  into  the  following :  "  Let  strychnine  or 
any  pther  poison  which  holds  them  (sensitive  fibres)  under  its 
influence,  be  introduced  into  the  circulating  fluid,  after  tying 
as  before  the  principal  vessels  of  one  limb,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  the  operation  has  been  performed  in  vain,  convulsions 
being  produced  in  that  very  limb  through  mere  nervous 
agency,  as  well  as  on  other  points."  Are  our  lights  reliable, 
or  are  they  decoys  ?  A  member  of  the  New-Hampshire  Med- 
ical corps  said  to  me  a  few  months  since,  while  conversing 
upon  life  force,  that  he  would  accept  nothing  that  was  demon- 
strable without  the  demonstration,  and  he  considered  this  talk 
about  vital  power  as  a  controlling  power  in  the  system,  as 
subtlety  made  more  subtle.  He  said  farther,  "  We  know 
nothing  about  it ;  vital  force  is  not  demonstrable.  The  prac- 
tice of  medicine  is  empirical."  Yital  force  is  demonstrable  as 
far  as  power  or  fdrce  is  demonstrable.  Do  we  know  any  thing 
of  mind  except  by  its  action  ?  Mental  action  is  elevated  into  a 
science,  and  its  attributes  and  manifestations  are  so  fully  un- 
derstood, that  asylums  are  erected  as  State  institutions,  into 
which  all  who  depart  from  the  commonly  accepted  standard 
of  reason  may  retreat.  It  is  through  this  mysterious  connec- 
tion with  matter,  that  this  "  immaterial"  teaches  us  of  its 
existence  and  power.  Is  the  power  called  gravitation,  or  that 
called  cohesion,  demonstrable  ?  None  doubt  it.  Then  is  the 
existence  of  vital  power  in  the  animal  organism  capable  of 
indubitable  proof  Prove  to  me  the  existence  of  an  animal, 
and  I  will  quote  your  language  as  legitimately  belonging  to 
vital  philosophy.  Well,  then,  if  there  is  a  vital  principle  in 
the  human  organism,  it  is  there  for  some  strong  purpose.  Its 
departure  from  the  system  is  death.  Its  presence  there  is 
life.     It  is  the  controlling,  directing,  determining  principle. 
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All  other  forces  or  substances  found  there  are  amenable  to  it. 
Although  it  is  somewhat  variable  in  its  action,  the  same 
results  usually  follow  like  circumstances.  It  is  more  easily 
apprehended  in  its  various  properties  and  their  liabilities,  by  a 
faithful,  intelligent  observer,  than  the  alleged  operation  of 
chemistry  and  physics,  with  their  host  of  "  silent  partners." 
Why  do  we  seek  for  any  other  power  than  that  with  which 
vegetable  and  animal  organism  was  endowed  in  the  beginning  ? 
Why  prostrate  vitality  to  a  dependance  upon  that  force  which 
only  acts  in  and  upon  inorganic  substances  ?  Have  we  no  con- 
ceptions above  the  objects  of  sense  ? 

"  Physiology,"  says  Bichat,  "  would  have  made  much 
greater  progress  if  all  those  who  studied  it  had  set  aside  the 
notions  which  are  borrowed  from  the  accessory  sciences,  as 
they  are  termed.  But  these  sciences  are  not  accessory ;  they 
are  wholly  strangers  to  physiology,  and  should  be  banished 
from  it  wholly.  To  say  that  physiology  is  made  up  of  the 
physics  of  animals  is  to  give  a  very  absurd  idea  of  it.  As 
well  might  we  say  that  astronomy  is  the  physiology  of  the 
stars." — Bichafs  Qen.  Anat 

The  vital  principle  was  early  known  under  the  names  of 
anima,  callidum,  innatum  and  anima  vegetans,  Paracelsus  "  sub- 
stituted the  name  of  sidereal  spirit  to  suit  his  dogmas  of 
planetary  and  demoniac  influence."  Van  Helmont  called  it 
sjpiritus  archceus,  and  Stahl,  the  rational  soul.  These  early  phi- 
losophers did  not  seek  this  "  peculiar  principle"  in  the  dust, 
neither  in  the  porringer.  Though  they  had  not  the  clear 
notions  of  later  times,  they  made  much  of  what  they  possessed, 
and  hoped  more  of  the  future.  It  was  left  for  Hunter  and 
Bichat  to  wrest  the  philosophy  of  medicine  from  the  degrada- 
tion with  which  it  was  threatened  by  chemistry  and  physics. 
But  after  them  came  a  set  of  aspirants  for  fame,  who  talked  of 
life  force,  chemistry,  and  physics,  as  one  and  the  same.  If 
astronomy  had  been  their  theme,  they  doubtless  would  have 
attempted  to  demonstrate  the  cheesy  consistence  of  the  moon. 
It  is  by  analogy,  by  inductive  reasoning,  that  we  go  on,  step 
by  step,  in  investigating  the  properties  and  various  modifica- 
tions of  this  force,  which  has  its  standard  in  health,  is  changed 
in  disease.  I  have  said  that  this  vital  principle  is  demonstra- 
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ble;  I  would  rather  say,  that  the  evidence  of  itg  existence 
and  character  is  too  plain  and  strong  to  be  refuted  or  invali- 
dated by  any  argument  deduced  from  chemical  experiment  or 
law  of  physics.  Demonstration  properly  belongs  to  mathe- 
matics,  and  mathematical  precision  does  not  pertain  to  medical 
science.  It  is  not  needed.  We  accept  as  facts  much  of  that 
which  is  called  knowledge,  attainable  only  by  induction. 
Analogy  is  at  the  foundation  of  medical  philosophy.  Zimmer- 
man, on  experience  in  physic,  says  :  "  The  advantages  of 
analogy  extend  to  objects  that  are  not  sufficiently  clear  in 
themselves.  Analogy,  by  means  of  certain  general  principles, 
enables  us  to  combine  together  an  infinite  number  of  particu- 
lar phenomena,  that  are  very  distinct  from  each  other.  We 
consider  nature  by  analogy,  either  by  discrimination,  or  by 
comparing  the  phenomena,  when  it  ip  impossible  to  know  her 
internally." 

I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  attribute  all  the  power  of  life  in 
the  animal  organism  to  an  inherent  vital  principle,  as  the  law 
of  life.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  creative  and  sustaining  power ;  a 
power  or  principle  upon  which  we  should  direct  all  our  ob- 
servations, and  from  which  observations  we  are  to  derive  all 
our  indications  for  the  treatment  of  disease. 

Says  Martyn  Paine  :  ^^  It  is  an  element  of  the  properties  of 
the  vital  principle,  that  they  possess  an  inherent  tend^cy  to 
return  from  their  morbid  to  their  natural  states.  This  endow- 
ment has  given  rise  to  therapeutics,  and  is  indispensable  to 
the  perpetuation  of  organic  beings."  The  study  of  this  en- 
dowment is  our  work.  Will  any  one  say  that  this  rambling 
paper,  true  to  its  text,  is  but  a  reiteration  of  a  generally 
received  idea,  upon  which  good  medical  practice  is  founded? 
If  so,  we  are  all  inexcusable  if  we  do  not  fully,  unqualifiedly, 
adopt  this  doctrine  of  vital  force,  which  has  thus  far  proved 
incontrovertible.  Will  any  one  say  that  the  general  practice 
of  medicine  is  conducted  on  this  vital  theory  at  the  present 
time  ?  Where  is  your  evidence.  Look  at  your  books.  Every 
page  teems  with  the  wonder-working  of  physical,  chemico- 
vital,  chemical  force,  &c.  Open  your  medical  journal,  and 
your  eyes  are  arrested  at  once  by  a  paper  from  some  cele- 
brated light,  announcing  a  new  development  of  physical  or 


